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HOUSB  OF  RuFKESBNTATn^BS, 

CoMMITTEm  ON  iNSUIiAfi  AvFAIBS, 

Waahififfton,  D.  (7.,  Thursday^  December  16 y  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted 
presiding. 

The  following  members  of  thp ^^^ommittee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Olmsted  (diairman) ,  Hamiltor  \^  >bard  of  Iowa,  Graham  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Parsons,  Davis,  Ma6:^;  Douglas,  Jones,  Page,  Garrett, 
Denver,  Helm,  Rucker  of  Colp^rcj^  and  Larrinaga  of  Porto  Rico. 

TESTIHOnT  OF  HS.  CHAKLES  H.  SLEEPER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Sleeper,  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  asked 
how  many  acres  there  are  in  what  you  term  public  lands,  or  how 
manv  there  were  in  the  be^nning. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  the  Philippine  Islands? 

The  Chairmak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  abso- 
lutely do  not  know.  No  surveys  have  ever  been  made,  and  we  have 
no  way  to  determine  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  way  of  arriving 
at  any  calculation  that  would  be  anywhere  near  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  best  estimate  that  vou  can  make  as 
to  the  number  of  acres  of  what  you  call  public  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Forty -five  million  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-five  million  acres  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sii^f  *^hat  is  as  near  as  we  can  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  original  amount  that  the  United 
States  got  fr(Mn  Spain  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  there  or  were  there  oriffi- 
nallv  of  the  friar  lands  purchased  bv  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  the  original  purchase,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

^.-Sldspbr.  I  will  have  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  that  report  of 'Mr. 
Worcester. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  approximately. 

Mr.  BaEPmi.  Something  over  4dO,€(X),6fX)  acres. 

The  Chahiman.  Did  you  put  on  record  yesterday  the  lease  of  Mr. 
Carntnto*? 

Mr.  SutiFBR.  Yes,  sir. 

TIrChabmak.  I  will  aUc  you  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  obtained 
pemiisaion  to  go  into  private  business  ? 

Mr.  SuBBFKR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaixmah^.  From  whom? 

Mr.  SusepER.  From  the  <Ami  executive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  the  governor  of  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  SiJEtraR.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  have  been  re- 
cently, within  a  very  short  period,  thousands  of  sales  certificates  made 
out  in  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Si^EPER.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  making  them  out  very  fast  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  occasion  of  their  being  made  in  such 
great  numbers  within  the  past  few  months? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  have  completed  the  survey,  classification  of  land, 
and  preparation  of  the  ai*eas  and  values  of  the  various  parcels  within 
these  estates,  so  that  they  are  residy  for  sale  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  friar  land  act. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  yor    -et  so  many  customers  all  at  once? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  customers  »  <^here  all  the  time,  but  the  infor- 
mation was  not  there  on  which  lake  the,  sales — the  descriptions 
and  so  forth.  ^^.o** 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  customers  occupants  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  tenants? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  were  tenants  on  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  uniform  form  of  lease  for  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  this  list,  which  has  been  furnished 
here,  the  names  are  given  and  the  area  and  rental  and  so  forth,  and, 
then,  after  six  or  seven  of  them  they  are  marked  "  special." 

Mr.  I^^EEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  cases  the  lease  was  something  special? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  had  as  a  rule  some  special  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  Thayer  lease.  You  have  already 
testified  concerning  this? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Emilio  Aguinaldo? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  and  fifty  acres  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  testified  about  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yesj  in  answer  to  Mr.  Parsons.  You  gave  the 
details  of  the  lease,  did  you  not^  Capt.  Sleeper? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  A  copy  of  that  is  in  the  record ;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  gave  the  particulars  in  which  it  was  different? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  did  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  special  features  of  that  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Aguinaldo  was  not  an  occupant  of  this  land,  although 
he  had  formerly  occupied  some  of  the  friar  lands,  but  not  these  par- 
ticular lots  on  the  Imus  estate.  There  were  two  classes  of  land 
which  he  desired  to  take  up,  one  of  which  he  thought  would  raise  rice 
and  the  other  was  to  be  devoted  to  sugar.  Therefore  there  was  a 
special  provision  made  in  this  lease  separating  these  two  different 
parcels.  One  consisted  of  262  hectares  of  land,  which  was  partially 
cleared  and  which  he  thought  he  could  devote  to  rice.  There  were 
787  hectares  of  woodland  which  had  to  be  cleared,  which  he  thought 
he  could  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  total  area  was 
1,050  hectares.    He  went  up  into  the  Imus  estate,  where  there  were 
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no  occupants,  and  took  up  this  land,  and  we  therefore  gave  him 
better  terms  than  we  gave  to  those  occupying  lands  down  below  in 
the  irrigated  and  better  class  of  lands. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  immediately  preceding  here  is  Gregorio 
Acuna,  who  had  44  hectares,  paying  a  total  annual  rental  of  401 
pesos,  while  Aguinaldo  had  to  pay  only  468  pesos  for  1,050  hectares? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  his 
land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Difference  in  land  and  difference  in  conditions  exist- 
ing. That  holds  through  all  the  other  estates — different  prices  ac- 
cording to  difference  in  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Aguinaldo  is  a  JTlIipino,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.  y ; 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  or7>v}al  Filipino? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  Gen.  jfifcyVlio  Aguinaldo. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  him  go  on  with  that  statement  about  that  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  proceed  with  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Capt.  Sleeper,  please  complete  what  you  were  saying 
about  that  land. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Aguinaldo  wanted  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the 
first  year  of  his  lease,  $210  United  States  currency  for  the  first  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  to  be  increased  to  20  cents  gola 
for  the  bosque  land  per  hectare  per  year  for  each  of  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  and  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  lands  described 
as  the  baldio  at  the  minimum  rate  at  which  such  lands  were  to  be 
sold  in  that  estate.  That  is,  it  was  to  be  classified  as  baldio,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  improved  it.  In  other  words,  he 
was  not  to  be  charged  the  cost  of  the  improvements  when  the  pur- 
chase was  made. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  bosque  lands,  or  lands  covered  with 
timber  and  wood.  That  is  the  only  difference  in  this  lea^e  from 
other  leases,  except  that  he  took  up  a  larger  area. 

The  Chairman.  Independent  ox  the  question  at  law,  what  is  your 
judgment  of  the  wisdom  or  imwisdom  of  disposing  of  these  friar 
anas  as  rapidly  as  possible? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  seems  to^  me  a  good  business  proposition,  because 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  unless 
we  do  dispose  of  them  to  outsiders  or  nonoccupants,  to  get  the  lands 
under  cultivation  and  producing  any  kind  or  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  testimony  or  statements 
here  concerning  a  lease  or  sale  to  Mr.  Worcester;  E.  L.  Worcester, 
I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  lease 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  Before  you  go  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  this  Aguinaldo  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  Gen.  Aguinaldo  lives  at  Cavite  Viejo? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  far  from  his  residence  is  this  land  which  has 
been  leased  to  him? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Nine  or  ten  miles. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  quite  inferior  land  I 

Mr.  SifiSPER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  southern  end  of  the  Imus  estate, 
which  is  above  the  line  where  irri^pition  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  a 
very  rough  country  except  in  small  spots. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  can  not  be  irrigated  f 

Mr.  Si£BP£R.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  can  not  be  irrigated. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  owns  some  land  in  that  vicinity,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Si/EBPEB.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  owns  or  did  own  a  few  years  ago  two  farms  some 
10  or  12  miles  from  Cavite  Veijo,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this 
land  was  adjacent  to  the  land  owned  by  him,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  From  conversations  with  him  I  should  judge  that 
the  land  that  he  says  he  owned.  w;as  some  of  this  land  on  these  friar 
estates  that  he  had  the  right  to\purchase,  having  been  a  former 
occupant.    That  is,  the  only  land  f^^^mow  of  that  he  owns  or  controls. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  he  not  own  laj^^here  that  he  inherited  that  has 
been  in  the  family  for  years? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  may  be  right  around  his  house,  but  with  the 
exception  of  that  land  in  and  around  the  town  of  Cavite  Veijo, 
municipality  of  Cavite  and  Noveleta,  the  entire  province  of  Cavite 
within  10  miles  is  friar  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  remember  very  distinctly  of  his  telling  me  five  years 
ago  that  he  owned  two  farms.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the  recon- 
centration,  when  he  was  claiming  he  was  not  permitted  to  operate 
these  farms. 

Mr.  Sleepp:r.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  know  if  those  farms  were  near  the  land 
that  had  been  leased  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  imagine  not,  from  the  character  of  the  land,  because 
I  understood  these  lands  were  fertile  valuable  lands. 

Mr.  Si^eper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Those  are  the  only  questions  I  wanted  to  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  you  tell  us  the  details  of  the  sale  or  lease,  or 
whatever  it  was,  of  lands  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Worcester.  In  the  first  place, 
were  those  friar  lands  or  public  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  E.  L.  Worcester  made  application  to  purchase, 
or  to  lease,  rather,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Eoija* 

The  Chairman.  Any  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  tell  us  about  thati 

Mr.  Steeper.  Mr.  Worcester  made  a  regular  application  on  the 
forms,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  lease  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Barrio 
of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija, 
consisting  of  988  hectares  and  two  ares,  and  submitting  a  sketch  plan 
of  the  land  he  desired.  The  application  is  here  present.  The  applica- 
tion was  acted  upon  in  the  regular  manner  as  prescribed  by  the 
general  land  act* 

Mr.  Douglas.  May  I  see  the  form  of  that  lease,  if  you  are  not 
going  to  use  it  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Douglas  by  the  witness.) 
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(Xbe  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Lbabb  No.  8. 
[Foaem  No.  11.— (Modelo  No.  11.)— Boc-cftfi.] 

The  Government  op  the  Philippine  Islands. 
El  Gobiebno  de  las  Islas  Filtpinas. 

Dbpabtmbnt  op  the  IntebioRi 

DSPARTAXBirrO  DKL  INTERIOR. 

Bureau  op  Landb. 

OnCINA  DE  Terbbnob. 

lease  application, 
boucitud  de  abbendamiento. 

(By  an  Individual.) 
(Por  un  Iijiilviduo.) 

Bureau  of  Lands  No.  65.  ,"  Local  Land  Office  No 

Oficina  de  Terrenos  No.  -J  Ofleina  Local  d«  Terrenoe  No. 

K' 

1.  The  undersigned  hereby  makes  application  tinder  the  provisions  of  Chapter  III 

1.  Por  la  presente  aolicita  el  infrascrlto,  tMjo  las  dinposidones  del  Capitulo  III  de  la  Ley  de  Teirenoe 

of  the  public  land  act  No.  926  to  lease  for  the  period  of years,  the  foUowins 

del  Estado  No.  926  amendar  por  el  periodo  de  afioe,  el  torreno  que  a 

tract  of  land,  via  (give  aa  accurate  a  description  as  possible,  showing  boundaries  of 
oontinuaddn  ae  descnoe  (dar  all!  una  de«cripci6n  tan  exacta  como  sea  posible,  manifeH^do 

land*  having  relevence  to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any ) : 

loe  limites  deftorreno.  hadendo  referenda  4  los  objetos  naturales  y  monumentos  peimaneutefl  8i  los 

hnbiere): 

The  point  krthest  south  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande  at  a 

Kint  known  as  Camandag.    The  surrounding  land  is  public  land  or  public  forest. 
on  starting  point  to  northeast  comer,  land  lies  near  creek,  Mudcong,  or  near 
woods  bordering  the  same.    No  barrio  or  houses  on  or  near  this  land 

situate  in  the  barrio  of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  island  of  Luzon, 
alto  en  el  Bairto  de  Munidpio  de  Isla  de 

province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  Philippine  Islands,  and  containing  an  area  of  988  hectares, 
Provincia  de  lalaa  Pliipinas,  que  comprende  una  extension  superficial  de  hectAreas, 

2  ares,  and centares;  said  tract  being  as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in 

Areas,  y  centlAreaa;  slendo  die  ho  terreno  en  cuanto  aea  po«ible  de  forma  rectangular 

shape  and  not  more  than  860  meters  in  leneth,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
A  SOOmetrosde  lax^o,  segdn  se  halla  trazado  en  el  adjiinto  croquis. 

rough  sketch. 

2.  To  show  that  the  qualifications  required  by  law  are  possessed  by  the  applicant, 

2.  Para  que  coiute  que  reune  el  solicltante  las  condidones  que  exfgc  la  ley, 

the  following  statement  of  facts  is  submitted: 
86  expone  lo  dguiente: 

3.  My  name  is  £.  L.  Worcester;  my  sge  is years;  the  place  of  my  birth 

3.  My  nombre  es  tengo  aftos  de  edad;  naci  en 

was ;  I  am  a  citizen  of ;  and  my  post-oflice  address  is  Cabanatuan,  Nueva 

soy  dudadano  de  y  ml  direccMn  postal  es 

£cija. 

4.  I  have  been  upon  and  examined  the  land  applied  for,  and  it  contains  no 
4.    He  estado  en  el  terreno  objeto  de  la  presents  solidtud  y  lo  he  reconoddo,  y  no  existen  en  61 

improvements  or  indications  of  settlement  or  cultivation,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
mejbrM  ni  indldoi  de  residenda  ni  occupad6n,  y  segdn  mi  leal  saber,  en  tender  y  creeucia,  es  ter- 

knowledge,  information,  and  belief  the  land  is  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropri- 
reno  agrlcola  del  Estado,  no  ocupado,  ni  reservado,  ni  apropiado,  que  no  contiene  miuerales  ni 

ated,  nonmineral  agiicultiiral  public  land:  contains  no  deposits  of  coal  or  salts,  and 
depteitos  de  cart)6n  nl  saleB,  y  se  preeta  mAs  para  fines  agricolas  que  para  los  forestales  \\  otros. 

is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or  other  purposes. 
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5.  If  I  am  awarded  a  lease  of  the  land  I  will  reimburse  the  Government  the  cost 
5.    En  caao  de  que  se  me  tdjudicare  el  terreno  en  arrendamiento,  reembolairg  al  Oobiemo  las 

of  survey,  and  I  will  si{<n  and  execute  a  contract  of  lease  for  said  land  containing  the 
gaatoB  de  la  medicl6n,  y  flrmar6  y  otoigar6  on  contrato  de  arrendamiento  de  dicho  terreno,  reamendo 

Srovisions  and  conditions  required  and  provided  by  law  and  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
icho  contiato  las  disposleiones  y  condicionea  que  exige  y  proTee  tanto  la  ley  oomo  las  reglas  y 

lations  governing  the  leasine  of  agricultural  public  lands, 
reglamentos  que  tratan  del  arrendamiento  de  terrenos  agricolas  del  Estado. 

£.    L.  WORCBBTKB. 

(Signature  of  applicant.) 
(Firma  del  soiicitante.  > 


Affidavit. 
Declaraci6m  Jhrada. 


PHILIPPINB  ISLANDS. 
IBLA8  PILIFINA8. 


Fkt>vince  of. 
Provlncia  de 


Munidnality  of. 
Municipio  de 


-M. 


6.  I. 

6.  To, 


,  the  person  making  this  application, 

la  persona  que  present6  esta  soiicitud, 

first  being  duly  sworn,  upon  my  oath  depose  and  say:  That  I  have  read  or  have  bad 
previo  Jnramento  en  debida  forma,  bajo  jum 


junmento  depongo  y  digo:  Que  he  leido  d  oldo  leer 


said 
dictaa 


read  to  me  and  thoroughly  understand  the  foregoing  application;  that  I  signed 

la  anterior  soiicitud  y  la  entienao  perfectamente;  que  flrm6  < 

application  and  this  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  administered  the  oath; 
soiicitud  y  esta  declaiacidn  Juimda  en  presencla  del  funcionario        ante  qulen  presto  juiumento;  y 

that  each  and  every  statement  in  said  application  is  true  and  correct.    So  help  me  God. 
que  cuanto  expongo  en  aquella  es  derto.    An  jDios  me  ayude. 


7.  Before  me,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  on  this day  of 

7.  Ante  mi  en  el  mencionado  lugar,  hoy 


,  190..,  personally 
oompareefiy 


appeared ,  personally  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  appears  in 

penonalmente  que  me  consta  ser  la  persona  cuyo  nombre  y  apellldo  aparecen  en  la  anterior 

the  foregoing  application,  and  in  my  presence  he  signed  the  said  application  and 
soiicitud,  y  en  mi  presencla  flrm6  dicha  soiicitud,  y 

subscribed  and  swore  to  this  affidavit. 
suscribi6  y  jur6  la  presente  declaraci6n. 


8.  The  affiant  exhibited  to  me  his  Gedula,  which  was  No. 
8.  El  deponente  me  exhibi6  su  cMuIa  personal.  No 


,  issued  at . 

expedida  en 


on  the day  of ,  190. .,  which  showed  him  at  the  date  of  said  Cedula  to  be 

el  dia  de  de  190  ,  en  la  cual  consta  que,  A  la  fecha  de  la  misma,  tenia. 


years  of  age,  and  a  native  of 

aftoe  de  edad,  aiendo  natural  de 

To  all  of  which  I  certify. 
De  todo  lo  cual  doy  fe. 


Here  attach  a 

20-centaTo 

documentary 

stamp. 

Fijese  aqul  un 

sello  documentarlo 

deA20 

centayoe. 


(Officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.) 
(Funcionario  facultado  pare  tomar  Juramentos.) 


(Official  title.) 
(Empleo  ofldal.) 
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PUBLIC  LAND. 


2911.20  m. 


2800.00  m." 


6000.00  in. 


100  m. 


B 


800  m. 


400  m. 


1000  nL 


PUBLIC  LAND. 


NOTICE    TO    APPLICANTS. 


EucuTivE  Obdbb  1        The  Govebnment  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

EXECXTTI^  BXTBEAU, 

No.  31.         J  Manila,  June  29,  190e. 

The  attention  of  all  concerned  ig  invited  to  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  on  June  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six : 

"  Whereas  it  is  believed  that  there  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands  many  persons 
neither  able  properly  to  prepare  applications  for  public  land  nor  to  pay  for 
haviiig  such  work  performed;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  that  such 
persons  be  assisted  In  preparing  their  applications  to  «iter  public  land :  Now» 
therefore, 

''Be  it  resolved.  That  municipal  secretaries  shall  hereafter  be  required,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties,  to  prepare,  without  charge,  applications  for  public 
land  in  all  cases  where  the  application  has  reference  to  land  located  within  the 
municipality,  on  the  form  printed  for  such  purpose,  for  all  persons  who  are 
unable  to  prepare  such  form." 

All  mtmicipal  secretariea  are  hereby  required  to  comply  with  the  foregoing 
resolution. 

Henrt  G.  Ids, 

Governor  OeneraL 


Orden  Ejecutiva 
No.  31. 


AVISO  i.  LOS   SOLICITANTES. 

GoBIERNO  DE  las  IsLAS  FiLlPINAS, 

Oficina  Ejecutiva, 
Manila,  29  de  Junio  de  1906. 


Se  llama  la  atenci^n  de  todos  los  Interesados  sobre  la  slgulente  resoluclto 
adoptada  por  la  Gomlsl6n  de  Flllpinas  el  velntis^is  de  Junio  de  mil  novecientos 
seis: 

"Por  cuanto,  se  cree  que  hay  en  las  Islas  Flllpinas  muchas  personas  que 
no  puedoi  preparar  debidamente  las  solicitudes  para  terrenos  del  Estado,  nt 
pagar  ft  otra  persona  para  que  se  encargue  de  hacer  dicho  trabajo,  y 

"Por  cuanto,  se  cree  que  redundarfa  en  el  mejor  interns  de  todos  los  inter- 
esados que  se  ayudara  &  dlchas  personas  en  la  preparaci^n  de  sus  solicitudes 
para  registrar  dlchos  terrenos:  Por  lo  tanto, 

"  8e  resuelve.  Que  en  lo  sucesivo  se  extja  ft  los  secretarios  municipales  que 
ademfta  de  sus  otros  deberes,  preparen,  en  el  modelo  impreso  al  efecto,  sin 
derechos,  las  solicitudes  de  terrenos  del  Estado,  por  todas  las  personas  que  no 
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puedan  redactarlas  en  dicbo  modelo,  en  todos  los  casos  en  qae  los  referidos 
terrenos  se  hallen  situados  dentro  del  munlcipio." 

Por  la  presente  se  exlge  que  todos  los  secretarlos  municipales  cumplan  eon 
la  anterior  resolucl6n. 

HkKBT  C.    IDE, 

Gohemador  General, 
[First  indorsement.] 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Depabtment  of  TH£  Intjebiob, 

Baguio,  March  15,  1909. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  lands,  through  the  honorable  the 
Crovemor  General. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lessee  in  this  instance  is  a  nephew  of  the  secre* 
tary  of  the  interior,  the  fact  of  the  Issuance  of  this  lease  is  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Governor  General  so  that  no  claim  may  ever  be  made  that  due 
publicity  did  not  attach  to  it. 

The  rental  charged  is  that  which  has  beea  charged  invariably  for  public 
land  of  similar  character. 

Dean  C.  Wobcbsteb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Second  indorsement.} 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Executive  Bureau, 
Manila,  March  22,  1B09. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  lands ;  contents  noted. 

James  F.  Smith. 

Governor  General. 

Mr.  SL£BPsa.  The  inspector  from  the  bureau  of  lands  was  sent  to 
the  land  to  make  an  inspection,  and  made  a  report. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Sleefkr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  present  that  to  the  stenographer,  so  it 
may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SuBEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to 
wit :) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of   I^ands. 
Manila,  December  22,  1908. 

The  Director  Bureau  of  Lands. 

Sir  :  In  compUance.with  your  instructions  of  the  Ist  instant,  I  visited  the  land 
applied  for  by  E.  L.  Worcester  (lease  application  No.  65)  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  same. 

The  land  is  situated  approximately  12  miles  in  a  northeast  direction  from 
Oabanuatuan,  in  the  barrio  of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Province 
of  Nueva  Kcija.  The  southern  limit  of  the  land  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Rio 
Orande  de  Pampanga,  and  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of 
9,300  meters,  with  a  width  of  800  to  1,600  meters.  The  land  is  open,  wltb  a 
few  scattered  trees  and  ant  hiUs,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  limit,  being  crossed  by  numerous  arroyos  of  shallow  dexitb. 
The  land  is  thinly  covered  with  a  short  grass,  showing  that  the  soil  is  of  a 
very  indifferent  quality.  The  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  of  sandy  nature, 
with  gravel  base  a  short  distance  below.  The  soil  near  the  southern  limit  is 
some  richer,  due  no  doubt  to  the  surface  soil  having  been  washed  down  from 
the  upper  slopes.  However,  ev«i  the  best  soil  is  of  very  poor  class,  and  wUl 
require  a  large  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  to  build  it  to  a  productive  point. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  habitation,  excepting  the  barrio  composed  of 
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laborers  employed  by  Mr.  Worcester  and  his  own  home,  wtlhln  5  miles  of  the 
land. 

As  there  is  a  large  qaantity  of  Government  land  in  this  vicinity,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Worcester  will  be  a  stimulant  to  induce  others  to  take  up 
adjoining  land  and  thereby  build  up  the  country. 

In  view  of  poor  conditioB  of  soil  and  conditions  attending  the  establishment 
of  a  new  colony  in  a  remote  district,  that  the  minimum  rate  of  10  pesos  per  hec- 
tare be  the  appraisement  of  this  land. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  R.  Clute. 

Inspector,  Bureau  of  Lands, 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  land  was  passed  upon  as  to  its  character,  whether 
forestal  or  agricultural,  or  whether  more  valuable  for  agriculture 
than  forestry,  in  the  regular  manner.    That  report  is  also  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  pass  that  report  to  the  stenographer  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at' this  point. 
Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  report  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit:) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
Manila,  Baguio,  April  21,  1908. 

The  Director  of  Forestry. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  E.  L.  Worcester,  whose  post-offlce 
address  is  Cabanatuan.  Nueva  Eclja,  has  mnde  application  to  this  bureau  to 
lease  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  viz : 

Starting  at  a  stake  about  twenty-five  meters  south  of  cart  road  from  Cabana- 
tuan to  Cabucbncan  at  the  point  known  as  **  Matnas  na  C^ahoy,"  about  ten 
miles  from  Cabanatuan  runnliii:  n<»rth  2.800  meters  to  stake;  thence  east  800 
meters  to  stake;  thence  north  400  meters  to  stake  near  stream  Mudoong; 
thence  east  800  meters  to  stake;  thence  south  2,000  meters  to  stake;  thence 
west  400  meters  to  stake;  thence  south  5,600  meters  to  stake;  thence  southwest 
1,610  meters  to  stake;  thence  northwest  1,501  meters  to  stake;  theuce  north 
2,330  meters  to  stake;  thence  east  400  meters  to  stake;  thence  north  2,870  to 
pohit  started  ttom. 

The  point  farthest  south  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande 
at  a  point  known  as  Camandag.  The  surrounding  land  Is  public  land  or  public 
forest.  From  starting  point  to  northeast  comer,  land  lies  near  creek,  Mudcong, 
or  near  woods  bordering  the  same.  No  barrio  or  houses  on  or  near  this  land. 
The  directions  above  given,  as  well  as  the  measurements  are  approximate  only, 
situate  In  the  barrio  of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabou,  Island  of 
Luzon,  Province  of  Nueva  Eclja,  Philippine  Islands,  containing  an  area  of  988 
hectares,  2  ares. 

This  description  is  copied  from  the  application,  and  I  am  advisetl  that  the 
land  is  prima  facie  subject  to  entry  under  the  law.  Therefore,  In  accordance 
with  section  26  of  the  public-land  act.  No.  9264  I  request  a  certificate  from  you 
as  to  whether  you  deem  the  land  more  valuable  for  forest  than  for  agricul- 
tural uses. 

Very  respectfully,  (\  H.  Sleeper. 

Director  of  Lands. 

Application  No.  05. 


certificate  of  forestry  bureau. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  had  an  investigation  made  as  to  tlie  character 
of  the  above^lescribed  tract  of  land,  and  that  from  such  investigation  I  find* 
and  therefore  hereby  further  certify,  that  said  tract  of  land  is  more  valuable 
for  agiicultiinil  than  for  forest  purposes. 

This  certification  is  made  under  the  proTisions  of  section  18  of  the  act  of 
Congrees  of  July  1,  1902,  and'  of  the  aboven^lted  section  of  the  public-land  act. 
Dated,  Manila,  May  14,  1906. 

AMOS  O.  BatLiB, 
Acting  Director  of  Forestry, 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  Prior  to  the  submission  of  this  lease  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  he  had  in  conversation  with  me  stated 
that  his  nephew  had  made  an  application  tb  lease  some  public  land, 
and  that  he  did  not  desire  to  act  on  that  lease  on  account  of  the 
relationship  existing,  and  suggested  that  I  submit  it  to  the  Governor 
General  for  his  action.  I  looked  over  the  matter,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  it  was  compulsory  that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  under  the 
law  should  act  on  that  lease,  and  I  therefore  forwarded  the  matter 
to  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Worcester,  secretary  of  the  interior^ 
inviting  his  attention  to  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  letter? 

Mr.  SusEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  that  letter  to  the  stenographer  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(The.  letter  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following^ 
to  wit:) 

Department  of  the  Intekiob,  Bureau  of  Lands, 

Manila,  March  13,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Zinn  :  The  inclosed  Is  a  report  ou  the  lease  application  of  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's nephew,  and  Mr.  Worcester  desired  nie  to  Invite  his  attention  to  this* 
report  so  that  he  mi;?ht  have  the  Governor  General  approve  it,  but  under  the 
provisions  of  section  26  of  Act  926,  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  act  on  same,  so  I  send  this  memorandum  to  yon  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

C.  W.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Land  a, 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  then  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  at 
the  same  time  the  regular  form  of  presenting  such  applications  for 
leases  of  public  lands  to.  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  form  you  have  already  handed  to  the 
stenographer? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  that  is  another  form. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  form  to  which  you  now 
refer,  which  vou  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  to  go  into  the  record 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

This  form  consists,  however,  of  the  valuation  of  the  land  and  the 
lease  rate,  which  was  the  minimum  rate. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit:) 

Department  of  thk  Intiibior,  Rukkau  of  Thanhs, 

Manila,  March  /:?.  IWHK 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  In  Accordance  with  section  26,  act  No.  926.  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  I  have  examined  the  application  of  E.  L.  Worcester,  of  Oabanatuan,  Nueva 
Ecija.  to  lease  977  hectares,  38  ares,  and  3  centares  of  public  land  situated  in 
the  sitio  of  Mataas  na  Cahoy,  barrio  of  Oabucbucan,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija. 
and  have  determined  therefrom  and  from  the  certificate  of  the  director  of 
forestry  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  lease 
the  land  in  question,  which  appears  to  be  unoccupied,  unappropriated,  unre- 
served, nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land. 

The  land  applied  for  has  been  appraised  at  nO.OO  per  hectare,  in  accordance 
with  section  27  of  the  public-land  act,  and  should  therefore  be  leased  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  centavos  per  hectare  per  annum. 

Very  respecfully,  J.  H.  Sleeper, 

I>.  A.  65.  Director  of  Lands, 
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The  DiRECTOB  OF  Lauds,  Manila. 

Sib:  You  findings  in  tbe  above-eu titled  application  to  lease  public  lands  are 
hereby  approved,  and  you  are  directed  to  proceed  with  the  lease  as  provided 
in  Chapter  III  of  the  public-land  act. 

Very  respectfully.  Dean  C.  Worcester. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  March  15,  1909. 

Mr.  SusEPER.  Mr.  Worcester  approved  and  returned  the  documents 
through  the  honorable  Governor  General  in  these  words,  inviting  his 
attention  to  the  matter  and  saying: 

In  view  of  the  fat-t  that  the  lessee  in  this  instance  is  a  nephew  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  fact  of  the  issuance  of  this  lease  is  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Governor  General  so  that  no  claim  may  ever  be  made  that  due 
publicity  did  not  attach  to  it. 

The  rental  charged  is  that  which  hns  been  charged  invariably  for  public 
land  of  similar  character. 

Dean  C.  Woboesteb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

This  was  then  forwarded  to  my  office  by  the  Governor  General, 
with  the  following  indorsement  : 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  lands ;  contents  noted. 

The  lease  was  accordingly  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  lease  ? 

Mr.  Sleepbk.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  here  with  other 
public-land  leases,  but  I  find  that  there  were  nine  public-land  leases 
that  were  not  put  in  my  files  when  I  left  there.  I  can  cable  and 
have  those  forwarded  on  right  here. 

The  Chaisman.  You  will  have  them  forwarded? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not,  now,  that  lease 
contained  any  special  features? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  It  did  not.  It  was  made  out  on  the  regular  form  of 
lease,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  and  was  just  exactly  the  same  as 
other  leases  to  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  put  in  the  record  that  form  of  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  hand  that  to  the  stenographer  now,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  form  of  lease  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit :) 

B.  L.  Form  No.  54. 

Unitkd  States  of  Ambrica. 

E8TAD08  UnIDOS  DB  AMtRICA. 

GOVKRNMBNT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
QOBIKBNO  DE  LAS  ISLAS  FiLIPINAB. 

LEA  BE. 
CONTRATO  DE  ARRENDAMTENTO. 

Lease  No 

Contrato  de  Arrendamiento  No. 

Bureau  of  Lands  No 

OflcinA  de  Terrenes  No. 

This  lease  made  and  entered  into,  in  duplicate,  this day  of ,19    ,  by  and 

Este  oontrato  otoigado  por  dupllcado,  hoy  dia  de  entre 

between ,  Director  of  Lands,  acting  herein  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Govem- 

mrector  de  Terrenoe,  en  nombre  y  representacidn  del  Qoblemo  de  las 
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ment  of  the  Pbillipine  Islands,  aa  authorized  bv  the  provisions  of  section  70  of  act 
lakui  FUlplnat  por  vlttad  de  la  aatorlaaddn  que  le  ooneemi  Ua  oiqKMieloBei  del  artieulo  70de  la  Ley 

numbered  926  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  aa  anvended  by  act  numbered  979, 
No.  926  de  la  Comiai6n  de  Fillpinas,  reformada  por  la  Ley  No.  979,  y 

and  authorized  to  execute  this  lease  by  the  provitioBS  of  act  numbered  1525  of  the 
autorlcado  por  Ian  dlipoAiciones  de  la  Ley  No.  1G25  de  la 

Philippine  Commission,  hereinafter  known  as  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
nimia  uomlsidn  para  otorgar  eete  oontmto,  en  el  cual  se  le  deaffnaii  en  lo  iuceii  vo  como  prli 


lo  iuceii  vo  como  prlmera  parte. 


hereinafter  known  as  the  part of  the  second  part — 

y  A  qnien  m  deaignarA  como  segunda  parte. 


Witneaseth:  That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
Hace  conttar:  Que  la  prlmera  parte,  en  oonsideracidn  A  Ioh 

rents,  covenants,  and  affreementa  hereinafter  contained,  to  be  paid,  kept,  and 
acquileres,  conTenios  y  estipuUiciones  aqui  conslgnados  y  que  han  de  pagarse,  OMer?arBe  y 

performed  by  the  part    of  the  second  part,  has  demised,  leased,  and  let,  and  does 
ciimpline  por  la  ieganda  parte,  dA  en  arrendamlento  A  data  loa 

hereby  demise,  lease,  and  let,  unto  the  said  part    of  the  second  part  the  following 

aiguientes 

lands,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  of  right  belonging,  lying  and  being  in  the 
terrenos,  con  sue  pertenencias,  sitoe  en  el 

barrio  of ,  Municipality  of ,  Province  of ,  Philippine  Islands,  being 

barrio  de  Munlcipio  de  ProTlncia  de  Ifila.s  Fillpinas,  cnyos  terrenos 

a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  property  of  said  Government,  and  described  as 
■om  de  dmatnio  pi!lblico  y  propiedad  de  dicho  Goblemo  y  se  descilben  eomo  sJgue: 

follows,  to  wit: and  containing  an  area  of hectares, ares, 

comprendiendo  una  extensi6n  saperndal  de  hectAreas,  Areas, 

and centares,  according  to  the  official  plat  of  the  survey  thereof  on  file  in  the 

y  centlAreaj),  de  acuerdo  con  el  piano  oflcfal  de  la  medici6n  de  los  mismos,  archivado  en 

Bureau  of  Lands,  Manila; 
la  Oficina  de  Terrenos  en  Manila; 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  described  premises  unto  the  said  part of 

Para  que  la  segunda  parte  pwea  dichos  terrenos 

the  second  part  for  the  full  term  of  years  from  and  incltiding  the 

por  el  tArmlno  de  afios  A  contar  desde  el  dia 

day  of  ,  19 ,  at  a  vearly  rental  of 


( 


at  a  vearly  rental  of pesos,  Philippine  cwrency, 

de  inclusfve,  por  el  alquiler  anual  de  pesos  en    moneda  de  Fllipinaa, 

)  to  be  paid  annually,  on  the day  of in  each  and  every  yeair 

que  se  nabrA  de  pagar  anualmente  el  dia  de  de  cada  afio,«mientras 

during  the  continuance  of  said  term,  at  the  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  I^nds,  Manila, 
dure  el  plazo  '  de  este  contrato,  en  la  Oflcina  de  Terrenos  del  eatado  en  Manila,  6  al 

or  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of 

Tesorero  Provincial  de  la  Provincia  de 

That  the  said  part of  the  second  part  hereby  covenant to  and  with 

Que  la  segunda  parte  convlene  por  el  presente  con  la 

the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  pay  the  said  rent  to  the  said  party  of  the  first 

primers  parte  en  pagar  A  teta.  6  A  fiu 

part,  his  successor  or  duly  authorized  agent,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  herein 
suoesor  6  representante  debidamente  autorlcado,  dicho  alquiler  en  la  6poca  y  de  la  manera  en  el  pre 

set  forth. 

sente  documento  consignadas. 
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It  is  ^edallT  covcnmtod  that  the  aid  part. of  the  second  part  ehall  not 

Q^a^^  ummiftilMiiiif  oo&irtiiiaDi^ae>hi  sqgtiiiAft.|>ttte  no 

sublet  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  premises  herein  described,  or  assif^i  this  lease, 
wtt%mtn§MA  en  todo  ni  «n  parM  la  ^Mptedad^^oi  dsflczlta,  ni  tnapMArti  este  oontiato  4  nadie. 

without  permission,  in  writing,  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  of  the  Secretary 
lin  preTio  permiao  por  eacrito  de  la  prlmera  pane  y  del  Secretario 

of  the  Interior,  first  had  and  obtained;  and  it  iff  expressly  underetood  that  this  lease 
de  lo  Interior,  y  se  bace  comtCar  exprenmente  que  ette 

Bhall  terminate  and  expire  on  the day  of ,  19. .,  and  that  no  preenmp- 

arreodamiento  explrahk  el  dia  •  de  j  que  no  se  pre8umlr& 

tion  of  renewal  or  continuation  beyond  that  day  can  arise  otherwise  than  as  provided 
renovado  ni  prorrogado  m&s  allA  de  dicho  dia  A  no  ser  con  arreglo  A  )o  dfspuesto  en  el  articalo  28 

in  section  28  of  said  act  numbered  926,  as  amended  by  act  numbered  979.    The  part. . . 
de  la  referida  Ley  No.  926  segdn  estA  reformada  por  la  Ley  No.  979.    La 

of  the  second  part  hereby  waive. .  all  ri^ht  in  this  respect  conferred  by  the  provisions 
secninda  pttrte  rennncia  por  el  preflente  A  todofl  los  derechos  que  le  confleren  las  dl«poeieionee  del 

of  article  1566  of  the  civil  code.    The  part of  the  second  part  hereby  waives. . .  all 

anieulo  lb6&  del  06di90  Civil 

riehts  to  notice  or  demand  for  the  payment  of  rent  provided  in  section  80  of  the 
y  laa  del  articulo  80  del  C6digo  de  Procedimiento  Civil  por  lo  que  Be  reflere  al  requerimiento  al  pago  de 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  well  as  all  other  periods  of  f^nce.    The  part of  the 

los  alquilereei,  asi  como  A  toao  t^rmino  de  gracia.    Aomiimo  lenuncia  la  negunda  parte  A  cualquier 

second   part  hereby  farther  waive any   right may    acquire  under    the 

derecho  qne  pudiera  tener  con  arreglo  A  las  di<cpo6icion«s  del  articulo  'l676  del  C6digo  Civil,  A  la 

provisions  of  article  1575  of  the  Civil  Code  to  any  reduction  of  rent  on  account  of 
reducci^D  de  alquileres  por  motlvo  de  p6rdldas  6  dafios  sufrlaos  por  casoe  fortuitos  cxtraordinarios  6 

any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  extraordinary  imforeseen  fortuitous  events, 
imprevistos. 

The  part of  the  second  part  fully  understand and  agree that  the 

Las  begunda  parte  se  dA  por  enterada  y  conviene  en  que  quedan  arrendadosTos 

premises  herein  described  are  leased  and  demised  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
terrenos  aqui  descritos  con  Bujeci6n  A  las  disposiciones  de  los 

sections  19,  50,  and  51  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled  ''An  Act 

articuloe  19,  50  y  41  de  la  Ley  del  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  titulada  "  Ley  disponiendo 

temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Civil  Government 
provuionalmenie  la  administraci6n  de  los  asuntos  del  Qobiemo  Civil 

in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1902,  and 
en  las  lalas  Filipinas,  y  para  otrot  fines,"  aprobada  el  l.o  de  Julio  de  1902,  y 

of  sections '28.  ao,  31,  73,  74,  75,  and  76  of  the  Public  Land  Act  Numbered  926. 
de  los  articuloB  28,  80,  31,  78,  74,  76  y  76  de  la  Ley  de  Terrenos  del  Estado,  No.  926. 

And  it  is  further -covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that, 

Y  qneda  ademAs  paetado  y  convenido  entre  las  partes  otorgantea  de  est*  contrato  que  en  el  caao  de 

on  dtflanlt  in  tte  piyment  of  rent,  or  a  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  herein,  by 
que  la  segunda  parte  dejare  de  pagar  los  alquileres  en  cualqueira  de  las  ^pocas  fijadas,  6  infringlera 

the  said  part of  the  second  part,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  may  elect  to 

cualquiera  da  las  clAotulas  de  este  instrumento,  podrA  la  primeia  parte  declarar  caducado  y  rescin- 

daelare  this  lease  foif elted  and  void,  and,  after  having  given days'  notice  in 

dido  este  oootrato,  y,  despufc  de  avisar  por  escrito  A  la  segunda  parte  con dias  de  anticipa 


part. « • .  of  the  seocmd  part,  may  enter  and  take  possession  of  thesaid 
cida  toaar  pQMrii6n  de  loe  tenranoe  en  oaesti6n,  de  los  que  1*  segunda  parte  le  entregarA  la  quietay- 

premises,  and  said  part of  the  second  part  hereby  covenant and  agree 

paeftearpoMiMB;  j  qiM  loaeoavenioe,  disposielDnes,  olAnuhw  y  oondieionefl  de  este  oontrato  wrAn 

to  give  up  the  possession  thereof;  and  that  the  covenants,  provisions,  clauses,  and 
ob^Ratovloi  para  el  sueesor  6  lucetores  de  la  prlmera  parte  y  para  los  barederos,  allMceas,  adminls- 
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conditions  of  this  lease  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding  upon  the  successor  or  suc- 
tradores  6  reprwentantes  legales  de  la  segunda  parte. 

cessors  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  to  and  upon  the  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  1^1  representatives  of  the  part of  the  second  part,  and  they  are 

legally  bouna  thereby. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands. 

En  t«8timonio  de  lo  cual  ban  firmado  dichas  partes  el  presente  instmmento  de  su  puflo  y  letra. 


Signed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 
Firmado  y  otorgado  en  presencia  de: 


Approved: 
Aprobado: 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Secretarib  de  lo  Interior. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  asked  for  that  regular  form  of  lease  yesterday, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  these  papers  are  to  be  put  into  the 
record  at  the  time  I  ask  for  them. 

The  Chair^i AN.  If  they  are  produced  in  time  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  asked  ft)r  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  thought  it  was  the  form  of  lease  of  friar  lands  you 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  put  in  the  form  of  lease  of  friar  lands  in  your 
testimony  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  the  lease  to  Mr.  Worcester  was  made 
in  the  precise  form  of  the  lease  which  you  have  just  handed  to  the 
stenographer  to  incorporate  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  no  special  or  added  feature  whatever? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  what  the  consideration  was,  the 
annual  rental  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  minimum  rental  authorized  by  law,  50  centavos 
per  hectare  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  land  was  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  From  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  my  bureau  it 
was  very  ordinary  land,  poor  land. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  appear  from  the  report? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  that  appears  from  his  report.  I  have  never 
been  on  the  land,  but  I  think  Mr.  Worcester,  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know,  without  finding  out  from  the  plat. 

The  Chairman.  State,  if  you  know,  whether  Mr.  Worcester,  the 
secretarv  of  the  interior,  has  anv  interest  in  this  land  or  in  this  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  has  no  interest,  absolutely  none, 
from  what  I  know  of  it.  It  is  between  80  and  100  miles  from  Manila. 
I  find. 

The  Chairman.  How  reached?    By  rail  or  water  or  wagon  roads? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  By  rail  within  10  miles,  I  believe,  and  then  overland 
by  horseback  or  walking,  or  by  rail  some  distance,  and  then  part  way 
by  water  up  some  large  river. 

The  Chairman,  was  there  any  improvement  on  these  lands  at  the 
time  of  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Si^EEPER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Worcester  has  put  any 
on  since? 

Mr,  Sleeper.  I  believe  he  has.  I  have  seen  him  several  times,  and 
he  said  he  was  making  improvements  there  and  trying  to  grow  some 
crops. 

The  Chairman-  Is  Mr.  Worcester,  the  lessee,  a  resident  of  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir ;  X  do  not  think  he  is.  I  think  he  is  a  resident 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  lived  in 
Manila. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask,  I  think.  Have  any  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  an^  further  Questions? 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  much  public  land  is  tnere  in  that  Province? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  is  a  large  quantity ;  I  could  not  say  how  much. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  you  ascertain  the  figures  and  put  them  in  the 
record? 

Mf.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  much  public  land  there  is  and  what  occupied 
land  there  is,  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  I  can  not  give  the  occupied  land.  I  can  give 
the  estimated  area  of  public  land  in  that  Province,  which  is  very 
large. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  can  give  us  also  the  total  area  of  land,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  long  did  this  lease  run  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Upon  what  authority  of  law  was  the  lease  for  that 
len^h  of  time  granted  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Section  28,  Mr.  Sleeper. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  3  of  the  public- 
land  act. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  public-land  law,"  do  you  mean 
the  law  passed  by  the  Philippine  legislative  body  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  section  28  of  chapter  3  ot  the  public-land 
act  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Madison,  it^ad-  that  provision. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  as  follows : 

Leases*  liereunder  sliall  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twentyrQve  yieais, 
but  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  twenty-five  years,  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  as  above  indicated,  which  rajte  shall  not  be  less  than  flf^.  centavos  per 
hectare  and  shall  not  exceed  one  peso  and  fifty  centavos,  Philippine  currency, 
per  hectare.  Land  leased  hereunder  shall  not  be  assigned  or  sublet  without 
rhe  consult  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  and'  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Jn  that  same  connection,  also  read  seqtion:  27. 
Mr.  SiiEEPER.  It  is  as  fioUows: 

The  rate  per  hectare  per  annum  for  lands  leased  under  tills  oliapter  aball 
be  fixed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the 
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secretary  of  the  interior,  and  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  fifty  centavos, 
Philippine  cun^ncy,  per  hectare  per  annum.  Said  rent  shall  be  paid  yearly 
in  advance,  the  first  payment  being  deposited  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  before  the  delivery  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now  read  section  22. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Section  22  reads  as  follows : 

-  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  any 
insular  i)09session  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corporation  or  association  of 
persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  insular  possession  thereof,  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  its  creation  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
acts  of  Ck>ngress  applicable  thereto,  to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  lease  any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unreser^-ed.  nonmlneral  agricultural 
public  lands,  as  defined  by  sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  Ist,  nineteen  ^hundred  and  two.  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
four  hectares,  by  proceeding  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  indicated,  pro- 
vided that  no  lease  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  any  prior  claim  by 
settlement  and  occupation  until  the  consent  of  the  occupant  or  settler  is  first 
had  and  obtained,  or  until  such  claim  shall  be  legally  extinguished:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  no  corporation  or  association  of  persons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  lease  lands  hereunder  which  are  not  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  carry  on  the  business  for  which  it  was  lawfully  created,  and  which  it  may 
lawfully  pursue  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  many  acres  did  you  say  were  included  in  the 
Worcester  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  977  hectares.  I  was  looking  for  the  actual 
figures  in  acres,  which  are  2,443.46  acres. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  noticed  that  in  Dean  C.  Worcester's  report,  but  I 
could  not  make  it  quite  that.    You  say  it  is  977  hectares? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  that  is  right.  How  many  acres,  computed  in 
acres,  were  the  I2O24  hectares  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper,  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Douglas.     So  this  was  less  than  the  legal  requirement  ? 
'  Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  this  was  within  the  legal  limit. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  failure  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  that  you  are  aware  of,  to  give  publicity  to  this 
matter?  Was  there  any  attempt,  so  far  as  you  could  see  or  that  you 
know  of,  to  make  any  concealment  about  this  lease  to  E.  L.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  had  submitted  the  papers  to  hini 
for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  put  the  question  both  ways,  as  to  what  attempt 
was  made  to  conceal  it  and  what  attempt  was  made  to  give  publicitT 
to  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Worcester  advised  me  that  he  did  not  desire  to  act 
on  these  papers. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  was  called  to  the  attention*  of  the  governor 
general? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  there  any  publicity? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  more  than  the  regular  form  of  lease. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  regular  form  of  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  lease  recorded? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  recorded  and  advertised. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Advertised? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  we  advertise  it  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  that  advertising? 

Mr.  DotJGL.AS.  What  is  that  provision  of  law  for  making  adver- 
tisements? 

Mr.  Sl££per.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  manner  was  this  particular  lease  adver- 
tised? 

Mr.  Slebper.  No;  the  leases  are  not  advertised.  They  are  for- 
warded to  the  Forestrv  Bureau,  the  chief  of  which  determines  the 
character  of  the  land,  whether  forestal  or  more  valuable  for  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  before  they  are  ffranted? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  before  fliejr  are  granted ;  before  we 
consider  the  application  to  lease. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  there  is  no  advertisement? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  not  of  leased  lands.  All  public  lands  sold  are 
advertised. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  it  known  there  that  Mr.  Worcester  had  leased 
these  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  Manila? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Publicly  known? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  date  of  the  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  April  20,  1908,  I  think  it  was.  I  have  not  the  lease 
here,  but  judging  from  these  documents  it  was  issued  sometime  be- 
tween April  20  and  the  last  of  April.  The  application  was  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  my  bureau  also  for  this  lease. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  long  was  it  posted  there  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  From  May  15,  1908,  to  July  2. 

Mr.  Parsons.  July  2,  1908? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  bulletin  board  in  a  public  place? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  the  regular  bulletin  board  of  the  bureau ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  it  required  by  law  that  it  should  be  posted  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  thought  it  was,  but  I  do  not  find  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  advertised  this  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  publish  them  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  applicants  for  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  is  Mr.  Worcester,  in  addition  to  being  a  nephew 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  business  is  he  engaged  in  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  personally  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  met  him  two  or  three  times. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  lives  up  on  this  land,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  resides  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  residing  before  he  took 
the  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not.     I  do  not  know  where  he  was  residing. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  meet  him  before  he  took  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  in  my  office,  I  believe,  before  he 
took  the  land. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Thirty-five,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  go  to  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  resides  with  or  is 
connected  in  anywise,  except  by  relationship,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  does  not  reside  with  him ;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Has  he  any  business  relations  with  him  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  he  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  ever  at  his  home? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  is  a  man  you  personally  know  very  little  aboutt 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  have  just  met  him  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  the  land  you  leased  to  him  was  poor  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  what  the  report  of  the  inspector  sent  up  there 
to  examine  and  inspect  it  would  show. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  was  the  inspector? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Clute. 

Mr.  Madison:  How  many  inspectors  have  you  in  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Four  or  five  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  thej^  all  Americans? 

Mr.  Si.£Eper.  No,  sir. 

JVIr.  Madison.  How^  many  Americans  and  how  many  Filminos? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  have  one  American  inspector  now.  Mr.  Clute 
has  been  promoted;  I  have  three  Filipinos  who  do  that  work,  who 
are  regularly  employed — that  is,  two  of  them  are  regularly  employed, 
and  one  only  occiisionally. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  ever  on  this  land  yourself? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  know,  nothing  about  its  character,  except  as 
reported  by  this  inspector? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  it  is  best  adapted  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  know  nothing. about  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  usually  raised. in  that  province? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  a  good  rice  province,  so  far  as  I  know.  That 
is  about  the  principal  crop  they  raise  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say,  then,  that  this  is  probably  rice  land  ? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  is  not  all  probably  rice  land  from  the  in- 
spector's report.  It  shows  some  of  it  is  high  land,  and  other  as  low 
land  on  the  slopes  down  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  is  rice  land,  if  you  know,  from  the  in- 
spector's report,  and  how  much  is  nonrice  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  Does  not  the  report  show  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Shall  I  read  this  report? 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  land  is  open,  with  a  few  scattered  trees  and  :int 
hills,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limit, 
being  crossed  by  numerous  arroyos  of  shallow  depth.  It  is  thinly 
covered  with  a  short  ffrass,  showing  that  the  soil  is  a  very  Indifferent 
quality.  The  soil  of  tne  northern  part  is  of  sandy  nature  with  gravel 
base  a  short  distance  below.  The  soil  near  the  southern  limit  is 
some  richer,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  surface  soil  having^  been  washed 
down  from  the  steper  slopas.  However,  even  the  best  soil  is  of 
very  poor  class  and  will  require  a  large  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money  to  build  it  to  a  producing  point. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  there  a  house  on  the  land  at  the  time  he 
leased  it? 

Mr.  DoiroLAS,  The  application  says  not;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
facts  are. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Clute  said  that  at  that  time  thero  was  no  litihita- 
tion,  excepting  the  barrio  composed  of  laborers  employed  by 
Mr.  Worcester  and  his  own  home,  within  five  miles  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Douglas.  \\T*at  is  a  barrio? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  A  small  collection  of  houses,  two  or  three  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  a  dozen  or  twenty. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  or  not,  since  the  leasing  of  this  land, 
the  fact  of  the  making  of  the  lease  has  become  geneially  known  in 
Manila  and  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Sleeper.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AIadison.  You  mav  state  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  native  people  or  others  with  regard  to 
making  this  lease. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  heard  of  any  claims  on  the  part  of  any 
one  that  there  was  anything  unfair  or  partial  about  the  making  of 
this  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Has  there  been  any  criticism  of  the  governor  general 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  l>ecause  of  the  making  of  the  lease, 
because  of  the  fact  of  relationship  between  the  lessee  and  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  not  heard  that  any  such  thing  has 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  may  have  heard  somebody  say  something  about  it 
or  ask  about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  public,  except  per- 
haps in  relation  with  other  Martin  charges.  Newspaper  articles  per- 
haps have  mentioned  it  in  connection  with  the  friar-land  matter. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  apparent  that  the  man  E.  L.  Worcester  is  a 
nephew  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    Has  the  fact  that  such  a 
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lease  was  made  been  the  subject  of  comment,  either  adverse  or  other- 
wise, either  before  or  after  the  making  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech  in 
Congress? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  there  has  been  something  in  the  press  about 
it  since  Mr.  Martin's  speech. 

Mr.  Madison.  Has  tne  criticism  been  adverse  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  there  come  to  you  any  protests  or  criticisms 
because  of  the  making  of  this  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Helm.  Are  there  any  enterprises  in  that  locality  or  vicinity 
where  this  land  is,  where  this  lease  nas  been  made? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  except  this  one  farming  industry — is  that 
what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Helm.  Yes;  any  adjacent  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  has  been  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  adjacent 
lands  by  other  applicants  who  want  to  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Helm.  What  particular  enterprise? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miller  who  applied 
to  me  informally  one  time  for  a  tract  of  land  up  somewhere  near  Mr. 
Worcester's,  and  I  think  there  have  been  one  or  two  Filipinos  who 
have  also  been  inquiring  about  land  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Helm.  Wifli  any  particular  purpose  in  view? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  wanted  to  get  a  tract  of.  land,  that  is  all,  for 
farming  purposes. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  are  no  farming  enter- 
prises in  progress  near  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nobody  who  has  leased  or 
applied  for  a  lease  there  yet,  but  they  evidently  see  Mr.  Worcester  is 
cuUivating  some  land  there,  and  think  it  is  a  good  place  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Helm.  How  far  is  this  land  from  any  enterprise  that  is  in 
contemplation  by  investors  or  speculators? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  right  alongside  of  it.  I  think  Mr.  Miller 
asked  for  some  land  right  alongside  of  it. 

Mr.  Helm.  Who  is  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  he  is  an  employe  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  think  he  told  me  he  had  practically  given  it  up.  He  could 
not  afford  to  go  out  there. 

Mr.  Helm.  Are  there  any  sugar  interests  in  this  locality? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  None  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  this  land  lie  upon  a  navigable  stream»? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is — that  is,  it  is  a  stream  that  is 
navigable  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  so  I  understand,  when  the 
water  is  up. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  name  of  this  stream? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  not  the  Rio  Grande  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  a  tributary  of  the  Pampanga? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga  is  the  name 
of  the  river. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  of  any  public  land — and  I  include  in  that 
term  the  friar  lands — that  have  been  leased  or  sold  to  any  other 
person  named  Worcester,  other  than  E.  L.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  has  been  some  statement  that  there  was  a  man 
named  George  S.  or  George  Q.  Worcester  who  had  obtained  some 
150  acres  of  public  land.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  such  trans- 
action ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Worcester  talked  about  that — Mr. 
George  Worcester  talked  to  me  about  that — but  he  has  not  come 
through  with  it  yet. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  made  formal  application  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  am  not  sure  whetner  he  has  or  not.  I  think  he 
has,  though. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think  he  has? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  he  has.  He  has  either  made  formal  applica- 
tion or  has  made  application  for  survey,  and  I  do  not  remember 
which. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  this  Mr.  George  Worcester? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  he  is  a  brother  of  the  Mr.  Dean  C.  Worcester. 

Mr.  Jones.  A  brother  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  land  has  he  applied  for  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  has  applied  for  any  yet, 
but  if  he  has  it  is  somewhere  within  this  vicinity,  but  I  do  not  know 
just  where ;  I  have  never  seen  the  surveys  and  never  seen  the  plats. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  same  Province? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  same  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  list  of  applications  here  with 
me  in  Washington;  all  applications  for  leases  up  to  the  time  we  left, 
and  that  would  show  whether  he  had  made  that  application  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  opinion  is  he  has  either  made  application  for  the 
land  or  for  survey  of  the  land  preliminary  to  making  application  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Preliminary  to  making  application  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  he  a  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir :  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  long  has  he  resided  there  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  classify  the  public  lands  before  you  lease 
them  as  vou  do  the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  in  the  same  manner.  We  send  an  inspector  to  go 
over  the  lands  and  determine  their  approximate  value,  when  we  can 
determine  upon  the  rate  to  lease  it  or  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  you  do  not  classify  it  in  different  grades  as  you 
do  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  in  the  same  manner;  no,  sir.  It  is  a  more  it^exi- 
eral  classification. 
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Mr.  Madison.  What  relation  is  Mr.  George  Worcester  to  E.  L. 
Worcester? 

Mr.  Slbbper.  I  suppose  he  is  an  uncle. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  might  be  his  father? 

Mr.  Si^EPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  SifEEPBR.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Worcester.  I  would  like  to  get  it  straight  in  the 
record — that  he  is  his  father. 

Mr.  Douglas.  George  is  the  father  of  E.  LJ 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Worcester.  George  is  the  father  of  E.  L. ;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  public  lands  that 
can  be  leased  to  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  to  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  same. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  there  anything,  Mr.  Sleeper,  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  Mr.  E.  L.  Worcester's  land  is  located,  or  the  lease  is  located, 
that  makes  it  attractive  as  a  home  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  been  up  there.  I  would 
say  not,  from  my  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  be  an  agricultural  enterprise  for  the  man 
who  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Entirelv  so. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  near  is  the  railroad  to  tiiat  land  ? 

Mr.  Slei!per.  My  recollection  is  about  10  miles. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  <me  of  the  new  lines  projected  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  To  what  point? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  is  Cabanatuan. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Has  that  been  ccnnpleted? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  have  never  been  there.  I  know  the  railroad  is 
running  to  Cabanatuan.  Whether  that  is  the  nearest  point,  I  -Mn 
not  certain. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  provisions  for  forfeiture  inserted  in  leases  "for 
the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  For  the  leases? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  provision  for  forfeiture  upon  failure  of  the 
lessee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  are  either  included  in  the  lease  or  the  law  pro- 
vides for  it,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  they  are  generalljr  inserted  in  the  frair-lfltnd 
leases,  why  did  they  happen  to  be  omitted  in  this  one  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter's ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  the  law  provides  for  that,  for  the  annulment 
of  the  contract  in  the  event  of  the  nonfulfillment  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  included  in  it,  whether 
it  was  written  there  or  not.     Could  you  tell  us  about  it  quickly  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Helm.  As  to  this  railroad  which  you  say  extends  within  10 
miles,  is  there  anv  proposition  to  build  that  or  extend  it  on  to  this 
land  ? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  rail- 
road goes  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  say  this  is  on  a  river  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.      There  is  a  river  there. 

Mr.  Helm.  Through  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  river  runs  by  one  end  of  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Helm.  Is  there  anything  in  the  location  of  the  property  that 
makes  this  body  of  land  particularly  adapted  to  the  handling  of  lum- 
ber or  timber  by  reason  of  that  stream  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  there  any  proposition  pending  to  construct  a  high- 
way from  the  railroad  to  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Garrehtt.  Speaking  of  the  law  covering  the  forfeiture  or  pro- 
viding for  the  annulment  in  the  event  of  failure,  that  is  a  general  law, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  applies  to  all  alike  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  do  the  railroads  get  the  land  for  stations  and 
yards  and  terminals? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  By  purchase. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Unaer  what  law  do  they  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  they  have  special  la ws.  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  of  ri^t  of  way. 

Mr.  Parsons.  WTiat  limit  is  there  to  the  amount  of  land  they  can 
hold? 

Mr.  St.£eper.  I  do  not  remember  the  law  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  they  make  any  application  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  For  friar  lands  they  ao ;  for  other  lands  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  thev  made  application  to  vour  office  for  friar 
lands? 

Mr.  Sf.£EPER.  Yes;  they  have  purchased  some. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  Manila  Railroad  Co.  <are  occupying  423.8  acres 
on  several  of  the  estates,  across  several  of  the  estates,  as  right  of 
way  and  switch  rights  of  way  and  station  grcHinds,  and  I  think  one 
gravel  pit. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Sl£eper.  That  is  the  total  they  are  occupying.  They  have  not 
purchased  it  all,  becaufc^e  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  I  left  the  price 
which  was  the  value  provided  by  law  which  they  were  to  pay.  They 
have  made  settlement  for  some  of  the  lands  on  some  of  the  estates, 
and  have  received  sale  certificates  for  some,  the  same  as  other  })arties. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  much  Jiave  they  applied  for? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  428.8  acres;  that  is  what  they  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  they  purchase  this  land  outright  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  system  of  leasing  to  them? 

Mr.  ^JSPBR.  No,  sir.  They  purchase  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  purchasers,  except  that  they  indemnify  the  former  occupants 
of  the  land,  if  any,  for  damages. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Do  they  purchase  it  on  deferred  payments  or  all  down? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  they  have  paid  in  cash  so  far  for  everything 
they  have  purchased. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  did  you  prepare  your  report  for  1909  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  July  and  August. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  dated  August  10, 1909  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Had  it  been  prepared  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  the  date  you  transmitted  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  the  date  I  signed  it  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  the  date  you  transmitted  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  the  date  I  signed  it  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  you  your  report  for  1910  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  May  I  see  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  not  got  it  in  printed  form,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Wnen  was  your  report  for  1910  prepared? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  report  was  prepared  immemately  following  the 
receipt  of  the  reports  from  the  provinces ;  usually  in  July  and  August 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  like  to  get  straight  in  my  mind  why  you 
survey  some  of  the  Friar  lands  or  Friar  estates  ahead  of  others  ? 

Mr.  SusBPER.  In  the  beginning,  my  office  had  very  few  surveyors. 
In  1905,  when  I  took  possession,  there  were  perhaps  six  or  seven 
alto^ther.  There  were  two  estates  that  had  never  been  surveyed 
by  the  engineering  bureau  of  the  Government  there,  and  we  did  not 
know  their  areas,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  that  before  the 
Government  got  the  deeds  to  these  estates  and  paid  for  them,  the 
boundaries  should  be  surveyed,  and  the  first  survey  was  therefore 
made  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro.  The  men  were  available, 
and  they  were  sent  right  down  there.  That  survey  was  merely  a 
boundary  survey  to  show  what  area  of  land  was  contained.  But  as 
the  surveyors  were  going  down  there  it  was  considered  also  advis- 
able at  that  time  to  make  some  kind  of  topographical  survey  to  see 
what  was  on  the  estate.  That  was  really  the  first  estate  that  was  con- 
sidered. Immediately  thereafter  they  began  surveys  of  some  of  the 
other  estates. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  survey  was  completed  on  August  27,  1905, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  other  estate  that  you  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Sl£eper.  No;  that  was  not  completed.  The  field  work  was 
completed. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  was  the  survey  itself  completed? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  1906;  May  31. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  other  estate  to  which  you  referred  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  next  estate  taken  up,  I  think,  was  the  Dampol 
estate.    I  think  the  Dampol  estate  was  the  second  estate  taken  up. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  was  that  taken  up? 
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Mr.  Slbefeil  We  had  some  surveyors  available,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  estates  we  considered  entirely  occupied,  and  we  thought  it 
best  to  beg^  with  that  estate. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  two  estates  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  which  you  were  not  certain  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  What  was  the  other  one  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  Isabela  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  field  work  on  that  was  completed  June  13,  1907  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  the  computations,  and  so  on,  were  completed 
July  9? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  the  valuations  February  16,  1909? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent 
surveyors  at  that  time,  and  we  sent  the  surveyors  to  the  estates  that 
we  thought  were  occupied  and  would  be  leased,  rather  than  to  the 
estates  that  were  vacant,  and  to  some  of  the  estates  it  was  dangerous 
to  send  surveyors  at  that  time.  In  fact,  they  got  into  trouble  later  on 
the  Cavite  estates. 

As  fast  as  we  increased  the  number  of  surveyors  we  sent  them  out 
to  the  different  estates  to  beein  work. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Taking  up  these  estates  in  your  report  for  1909^ 
which  is  House  Document  Ifo.  914,  under  the  item  of  nnal  plans  and 
computations  completed,  I  see  at  that  time  they  had  .been  completed 
as  to  the  Banilad  and  Binagbag  estates,  but  only  49  per  cent  as  to 
the  Binan.  Why  had  not  more  been  completed  in  regard  to  the 
Binan? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Lack  of  employees. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  was  the  work  on  that  started — or  has  that 
since  been  completed? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.    That  has  been  completed  and  sold. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Nothing  has  been  completed  on  the  Calamba  estate. 
Whv  is  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  estate  was  so  sparsely  occupied  at  that  time 
that  we  considered  it  one  of  the  estates  we  could  best  leave  for  com- 
putation until  later. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Has  that  yet  been  completed? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  and  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Dampol  estate  and  Guiguinto  estate  have  been  com- 
pleted, but  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  Imus  estate.    Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  the  largest  estate  we  had — the  most  difficult 
one — and  the  surveying  party  was  longer  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  On  account  of  its  area  and  the  difficulties  they  had 
down  there.  They  were  also  delayed  down  there  on  account  of  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  in  Cavite? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  in  Cavite  Province.  The  computation  force 
was  not  able  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  and  the  legislature  did  not 
see  fit  to  give  me  office  force  enough  to  go  ahead  and  push  the  com- 
putation work  through  after  the  field  work  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  field  work  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  com- 
putation has  not  yet  been  completed? 
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Mr.  Sleepek.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  estate  was  offered  for  sale  last 
month. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Isabela  has  been  completed.  The  Lolomboy 
estate  has  only  been  49  per  cent  completed  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  had  very  great  difficulty  in  the  Lolomboy  estate 
in  identifying  the  various  holdings  of  the  various  individuals.  It  is 
badly  cut  up,  and  the  surveyors  were  delayed  greatly  in  getting  their 
lines  on  the  diflferent  holdings  of  different  people  and  getting  them 
straightened  out  and  identitying  the  properties  belonging  to  each. 
That  delayed  us  somewhat  on  that  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  that  is  completed,  as  I 
understand  ? 

Mr.  Si^EPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  computations  have  been  completed? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Matamo  estate,  the  Malinta  estate,  and  the 
Muntinlupa  estate  have  all  been  completed.  On  the  Naic  estate  only 
19  per  cent  has  been  completed.    Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  in  the  office  under  computation,  and  we 
did  not  have  employees  enough  to  push  the  work  any  faster. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  field  work  was  completed  on  November  1,  1907? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  the  computations  now  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  estate  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Orion  estate  has  been  completed.  On  the  Pie- 
dad  nothing  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  At  that  time,  no;  but  since  that  time  it  has  nil  been 
completed  as  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  has  all  been  completed? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate  has  been  completed ; 
also  the  San  Marcus.  The  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon  estate  shows  noth- 
ing had  been  done.    Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  You  are  reading  the  percentage  of  computations 
completed,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  am  reading  from  your  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  with  plans  and  descriptions  completed. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Also  from  this  statement  on  page  93  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  lack  of  employees. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  the  computations  been  completed  on  that  yet? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Now? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes:  they  are  all  complete. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Santa  Maria  de  Pandi,  only  5  per  cent  has  been 
completed.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  another  estate  that  joined  the  Lolomboy 
estate,  and  was  occupied  by  so  many  occupants  who  did  not  really 
know  where  their  lands  were,  and  manv  of  them  lived  away  from 
the  estate  or  in  Manila  and  delayed  the  surveys,  and  therefore  the 
final  computations  were  delayed,  coming  in  later  than  some  of  the 
other  estates. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Have  the  computations  been  completed  ? 

Mr,  Sleeper.  Yes,,  sir.  And  the  estate  was  ottered  for  sale  last 
m<»ith. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Santa  Rosa  has  been  completed?  The  Tala 
estate,  only  48  per  cent  has  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  delayed  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  sparsely  occupied  until  Mr.  Carpenter  came  in  and  took  up  the 
unoccupied  land,  and  then  we  went  to  work  and  completed  it.  It 
has  been  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Parsons.  All  the  work  has  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Talisay-Minglanilla  estate,  only  7  per  cent  has 
been  completed.    Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  a  very  difficult  estate,  a  very  large  estate, 
divided  up  into  very  small  holdings.  That  was  delayed  as  one 
of  the  last  until  we  had  men  available  to  put  on  the  computations. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  about  completed  now,  the  computations,  and  the 
sales  data  are  being  obtained.  The  classification  committee  is  on 
the  estate  now,  and  it  will  be  probably  a  month  and  a  half  before 
they  are  through. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  committee,  that  Capt.  Sleeper  prepare  a  table  brought  up  to 
date  similar  to  that  in  this  report  at  page  97  of  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  that,  can  you,  Capt.  Sleeper,  and  hand 
it  to  the  stenographer  or  the  clerk  of  the  committee  hereafter? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  get  that  information.  All  the  estates 
have  been  completed  as  to  field  work,  and  the  computations  have 
been  completed,  and  only  on  one  estate  remains  the  valuation  and 
the  beginning  of  sales. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  will  prepare  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  prepare  the  data. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Beferring  further  to  that  report  of  yours  for  the 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  look  at  page  6  of  that  document.  I 
see  the  total  receipts  on  the  Isabela  estate  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  were  ^11.24.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Isabela? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.    How  much  do  you.  say  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Thre  hundred  and  eleven  pesos,  twenty-four  cen- 
tavos;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  annual  contracted  receipts,  excluding  interest 
and  deferred  payments,  ?=583.8. 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  on  the  San  Jose  estate  the  total  receipts  were 
«,720? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  there  were  no  annual  contracted  receipts? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  receipts  on  all  23  of  the  estates  for  that  year 
were  W34,122.55  ? 
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Mr.  Sleepek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  And  the  total  current  expenses  for  that  year  on  all 
23  estates,  whidi  included  annual  interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per 
cent,  administration,  irrigation,  maintenance  and  repairs,  were 
«71,784.77? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Ana  for  the  year  prior  to  that,  f^59,341.53  ? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  On  page  8  of  your  report  you  say  as  to  the  San  Jose 
-estate  that  it  was  formerly  leased  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  but  the 
cattle  have  been  removed  and  no  further  receipts  are  expected.  Why 
have  the  cattle  been  removed? 

Mr.  SliEefer.  The  friars  did  not  care  to  pay  us  any  more  rent 
They  thought  they  had  some  land  that  they  could  move  onto,  land 
down  south  of  the  estate,  and  not  pay  any  rent. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  the  cattle  belong  to  the  friars  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  On  page  9  of  your  report,  you  say : 

The  San  Jose  estate  Is  unoccupied  and  the  Isabela  estate  has  only  a  very 
smaU  number  of  tenants,  so  that  It  is  probable  that  these  estates  will  carry  a 
deficit  until  they  are  entirely  disposed  of. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  are  the  "  friar  land  loans  ?  " 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Those  are  loans  to  occupants  of  friar  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  to  cultivate  their  lands. 

Mr.  Parsons.  From  what  fund  are  they  made  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  A  special  fund  provided  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  of  ^100,000. 

Mr.  Parsons.  By  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  ^100,000  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Parsons.  On  page  14  of  that  report  you  state  as  follows : 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  exception  of  the  two  estates  unoccupied,  as  men- 
tioned above,  practically  all  of  the  available  land  on  the  other  estates  will  be 
disposed  of  either  by  sale  or  permanent  leases  during  the  coming  year.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  following  estates  will  also  be  placed  on  sale  during  tbe 
year:  Tula,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Lolomboy,  Naic,  Blnan  and  Piedad. 

Were  those  placed  on  sale  during  the  following  year? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  All  except  the  Lolomboy  and  the  Binan  estates  were 
placed  on  sale  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Those  followed  in  the  two 
months  following,  July  and  August. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Then  the  report  says : 

If  the  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  other  estates  are  ready  they  will  also 
be  offered  for  sale,  although  It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  same 
during  the  year,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  technical  men  for  computations  aud  the 
completion  of  the  plans  and  descriptions. 

Were  any  of  those  other  estates  offered  for  sale  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Sm:eper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  any  of  them  been  offered  in  the  months  since 
the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  StJEEPER.  All  of  them  have,  except  one. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  that  is  which  one? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  The  Talisay  Minglanilla  estate  in  Cebu.  I  would 
like  to  say  the  part  of  the  Banilad  estate  in  Cebu  has  not  been  offered 
for  sale,  but  is  ready  for  sale  on  account  of  the  fact  the  military 
authorities  are  considering  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  it  for  a 
military  post. 

Mr.  Larsons.  Then  your  report  goes  on  to  say,  on  page  14 — 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  friar  estates  it  may  be  stated  that  the  satis- 
factory results  obtained  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  amendment  of  the 
friar  land  act  in  which  the  period  was  increased  from  10  to  25  years,  in  which 
the  payments  of  installments  on  the  purchase  price  may  be  made. 

When  was  that  change  made?     In  what  act  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Si^EPER.  I  think  that  was  the  in  the  act  of  [the  Avitness  paused 
to  examine  some  papers]. 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  you  can  supply  that  later,  you  may  do  so,  giving 
the  date  to  the  stenogi-apher. 

(Mr.  Sleeper  later  gave  the  date  to  the  stenographer  as  "June  8, 
1908.") 

Mr.  Pabsons.  On  page  18  of  the  report  there  is  a  paragraph  en- 
titled "classification  or  the  estates  preparatory  to  sale,"  reading  as 
follows : 

The  following  statement  shows  the  classification  of  the  estates  and  the  ratio 
of  values  of  the  difTerent  classes  of  land.  This  classification  has  been  conducted 
by  committees  of  from  three  to  five,  one  member  of  which  has  always  been 
an  agent  of  this  bureau  So  far  the  committees  have  done  their  work  success- 
fully and  apparently  equitably,  as  very  little  opposition  has  been  made  or  very 
few  complaints  received  regarding  the  classifications.  In  making  these  classi- 
fications the  committee  has  no  knowledge  of  nor  means  of  ascertaining  the 
flctoal  valne  in  cash  of  the  various  parcels  which  they  classify,  and  no  consid- 
eration is  given  to  who  occupies  the  various  parcels  of  an  estate. 

The  essential  points  considered  are,  first,  whether  the  lands  classified  are  urban, 
rural,  or  agricultural;  second,whether,  if  agricultural,  they  are  irrigated  or  unlrri- 
gated,  and  whether  they  are  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  a  still  lower  class  of 
one  of  the  three  general  subdivisions ;  third,  soil  values  and  the  location,  taking 
into  consideration  accessibility  with  regard  to  roads,  centers  of  population,  and  so 
forth ;  fourth,  other  minor  facts  which  might  increase  or  decrease  the  value  of  a 
parcel. 

Are  those  still  the  essential  points  considered  ? 

Mr.  SLtEEFEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Those  are  still  considered  in  classifying  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  be  incor- 

E orated  in  the  record  Appendix  A  of  this  document  914,  the  appendix 
Bjng  entitled  "  Conditions  on  Estates." 

The  Chairmak.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  may  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

APPENDIX  A. 

Conditions  of  Estates. 

banilao  estate. 

^al  plana  and  computations  completed  January  1,  1909.  Estate  classified 
and  ready  for  sale.  Sale  postponed  on  account  of  the  project  of  the  military 
authorities  to  utllixe  part  of  the  estate  for  a  military  post  That  portion  of  the 
estate  not  included  within  the  proposed  military  post  was  offered  for  sale  in 
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June  and  a  large  portion  of  the  estate  sold,  but  the  records  of  the  sales  not 
included  in  the  report  for  this  year.  Final  plans  of  the  estate  have  been  re- 
ferred to  attorney  for  presentation  to  the  court  of  land  registration.  It  is 
believed  that  practically  all  of  the  Banilad  estate  will  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or 
permanent  leasing  during  the  coming  year.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
sale  value  at  date  of  sale : 

Purchased  October  26, 1904 ;  area,  1,926  hectares;  purchase  price.. _  ^211, 999. 52 

Bxpenses  incident  to  purchase: 

Preliminary  sun-eys W36. 02 

Attorneys*  fees  to  date  of  purchase 114. 58 

1. 050. 60 

CJost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 213, 050. 12 

Interest  on  purchase  price,  at  4  per  cent,  comi)ounded  quarterly 

from  October  26,  1904.  to  December  31,  1908 38.  572. 16 

CJost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate  from  Octo- 
ber 26,  1904.  to  December  31,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages «.5,466. 52 

Supplies 2, 147. 08 

Transportation 346.08 

Miscellaneous 675.02 

Total  cost  of  surveys 18.034.70 

Ck)st  of  administration  from  October  26,  1904.  to  December  31, 
1908: 

Salaries  and  wa^es P4. 343. 68 

Supplies 162.21 

Transportation 172. 30 

Printing 205.13 

Miscellaneous 1,  681. 98 

Total  cost  of  administration 6,565.30 

Attorneys*  fees  October  26,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 401.04 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 1,200.00 

Attorneys*  fees  and  costs  in  court  of  land  registration 948.38 

Sale  value  of  estate  December  31,  1908 279.371.70 

BINAGBAO  ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Very  little 
accomplished  during  the  year.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  estate  is  vacant, 
although  Attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  occupants  to  purchase  or  re- 
lease. The  sale  value  of  this  estate  is  high,  and  owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
railway  line  it  is  unsalable.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  former  tenants 
will  reoccupy  the  estate  during  the  present  year.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  sale  value  of  the  estate  at  date  of  sale : 

Purchased  October  24,  1904:  area  294.75  hectares:  imrcbase  price ^35;  872.76 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase: 

Preliminary   surveys ^^)3.77 

Attorneys'  fees  to  date  of  purchase 22.73 

526.  .jO 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 36,399.26 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent,  comiKiunded  quarterly 

from  October  24,  1904,  to  March  31,  1908 5,333.80 

Cost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate.  October  24, 
1904,  to  March  .31,  lOOS: 

Salaries  and  wages 1^.962.99 

Supplies 7.S9.  44 

Transportation 370^98 

Misrellaneous 85*34 

Total  cost  of  surveys 8.158.75 
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Cost  of  administration  from  October  23,  1904,  to  March  31,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages W92. 01 

Supplies 23.  84 

Transportation 61. 43 

Printing 28. 28 

Miscellaneous 392. 67 

Total  cost  of  administration W98.23 

Attorneys'  fees  October  24,  1904,  to  March  31,  1908 80.39 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  Incident  to  sale 100.00 

Attorneys'  fees  and  costs  in  court  of  land  registration 100.00 

Sale  value  of  estate  March  31,  1908 51, 170. 43 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  March  31,  1908,  on  a  basis  of  20  annual 
installments  or  for  lease  on  a  basis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  sale  value  per  annum 
for  three  years.  Progress  toward  disposal  is  shown  in  the  statement  which 
shows  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or  permanent 
lease  during  the  year. 

BI^AN    ESTATE. 

All  outstanding  leases  expired  during  the  year,  and  new  leases  are  being 
written  with  corrected  areas.  Leasing  has  not  been  completed,  although  It  is 
exi)ected  to  have  all  occupied  parcels  on  the  estate  leased  within  two  months. 
Negotiations  are  about  completed  for  the  sale  of  the  hacienda  building  to  the 
municipality  of  Bitian  for  school  purposes  and  a  large  bodega  for  market 
purposes.  The  irrigation  system  has  been  giving  fair  results  and  with  no 
expenditures  except  for  maintenance.  It  Is  hoped  to  offer  this  estate  for  sale 
before  the  close  of  the  coming  year.  It  is  probable  that  hereafter  the  rents 
will  exceed  expenses. 

CALAMBA  ESTATE. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  area  on  this  estate  remains  unoccupied  and  unpro- 
ductive. Efforts  have  been  made  to  locate  tenants  on  the  sugar  lands,  with  some 
success.  New  roads  are  necessary,  and  to  some  extent  the  municipal  authori- 
ties have  delayed  progress  in  the  leasing  of  this  estate.  All  the  old  leases  have 
expired  and  new  ones  are  being  received.  The  Manila  Railway  Company's 
line  has  been  built  across  the  estate  during  the  year.  The  irrigation  sys- 
tem has  undergone  extensive  repairs,  and  old  works  abandoned  many  years 
ago  have  been  reconstructed.  This  will  increase  the  area  of  rice  cultivation  to 
a  considerable  extent  and  insure  the  leasing  and  eventual  sale  of  such  land.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  estate  will  be  offered  for  sale  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  An  annual  deficit  may  be  expected  for  some  years  of  from  ^20,000  to 
f^0,000. 

DAMPOL  ESTATE. 

This  estate,  which  was  offered  for  sale  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  has 
been  finally  entirely  disposed  of  either  by  sale  or  lease.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  results  and  the  value  of  the  estate  at  date  of  sale : 

Purchased  October  24,  1904;  area  928  hectares  93  ares;  purchase 

price   W50, 647. 56 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase: 

Preliminary  surveys M,  279. 32 

Attorneys'  fees  to  date  of  purchase 90. 92 

1,  370. 24 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 152,017.80 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent,  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  24,  1904.  to  March  31,  1908 22, 080.80 

Cost   of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate,  October 
24,  1904,  to  March  31,  1908: 

Salaries  and  wages «S,  087. 67 

Supplies 687. 39 

Transportation 236. 01 

Miscellaneous 49. 70 

Total  cost  of  suneys 6,060.77 

69299— r  l— ft  4-^10 3 
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CJost  of  administration  from  October  24. 1904,  t0  March 
31,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages ,. M,  803. 63 

Supplies 87.70 

Transportation 106.76 

Printing 102.36 

Miscellaneous 280. 35 

Total  cost  of  administration ^2,380.80 

Attorneys'  fees,  October  24,  1904.  to  March  31,  1908 321. 5S 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 500.00 

Attorneys*  fees  and  costs  in  court  of  land  registration 1,000.00 

Sale  value  of  estate  March  31,  1908 184,361.75 

The  progress  toward  disposal  of  this  estate  is  shown  in  the  statement  which 
shows  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or  permanent 
lease  during  the  year. 

GUIGUINTO  ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  in  parcels  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  a  basis  of  20  annual  installments  or  for  lease  on  a  basis  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  sale  value  per  annum  for  three  years.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  value  of  the  estate  at  date  of  sale : 

Purchased  October  26,  1904;  area  945  hectares  68  ares  40  cen- 

tares;  purchase  price W55,  567.88 

Expenses  Incident  to  purchase: 

Preliminary  surveys W,  780. 80 

Attorneys*  fees  to  date  of  purchase 91.68 

3,  872. 48 

CJost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 159,440.36 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  26,  1904,  to  June  30,  1908 25,138.96 

CJost  of  parcel  sur\eys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate,  October 
26,  1904,  to  June  30,  1908: 

Salaries  and  wages K,  614.  22 

Supplies 1, 337. 34 

Transportation 249.  39 

Miscellaneous 166. 07 

Total  cost  of  surveys 10,367.02 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  26,  1904,  to  June  30,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages P2, 300. 42 

Supplies , 133.16 

Transportation 172.86 

Printing 123.36 

Miscellaneous 679.23 

Total  cost  of  administration 3,  409.03 

Attorneys*  fees  October  26,  1904,  to  March  31,  1907 320.83 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 600.00 

Attorneys*  fees  and  costs  In  court  of  land  registration 1,000.00 

Sale  value  of  estate  June  30,  1908 200,276.20 

Of  the  5  undisposed  parcels,  1  parcel  containing  3  hectares  91  ares  20  centares 
Is  claimed  as  private  property,  and  is  pending  decision  in  the  court  of  land 
registration.  The  other  4  parcels  are  small  rural  lots  which  will  probably  be 
disposed  of.  The  progress  toward  disposal  of  this  estate  Is  shown  In  the  state- 
ment which  shows  the  results  of  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or 
permanent  lease  during  the  year. 

IMUS   ESTATE. 

The  leases  on  this  estate  expired  and  new  leases  were  executed  during  the 
year.     The  area  leased  has  been  Increased  about  12  per  cent  and  a  slight 
increase  has  been  made  In  the  occupied  area,  and  it  Is  believed  that  this  ratio 
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of  increase  will  be  continued  as  the  land  on  this  estate  Is  particularly  adaptable 
to  cultivation,  the  unoccupied  portions  being  sugar  land  on  the  southern  end 
of  the  estate,  which  is  difficult  of  access  at  present,  but  with  the  new  roads 
which  are  now  under  consideration,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  occupied  and  culti- 
vated area  will  rapidly  increase.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  administrative 
expense  on  this  estate  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  a  further  reduction  in  the 
deficit  in  the  coming  year  is  also  probable ;  but  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
deficit  is  entirely  eliminated.  This  estate  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  that 
was  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  the  unit  value  of  the  land  is  high,  but 
as  there  is  a  large  number  of  small  holdings,  it  will  be  salable.  It  will  probably 
be  impossible  to  offer  the  estate  for  sale  before  the  fiscal  year  1911,  as  the  plans, 
descriptions,  etc.,  will  not  have  been  prepared. 

The  irrigation  system  on  this  estate  Is  an  extensive  one  and  furnishes  irriga- 
tion for  two  crops  on  part  of  the  estate. 

The  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad  line  has  been  built  across  the  northern  por* 
tlon  of  the  estate. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  sugar  planters  to  occupy  portions  of  the 
southern  end  of  this  estate,  and  there  is  probability  of  success. 

ISABELA  ESTATE. 

This  estate  has  hinm  j)repared  for  gale,  and  the  occupied  nrea.  which  is  very 
small,  will  probably  be  sold  during  the  coming  year. 

For  some  years  this  estate  must  carry  an  annual  deficit,  as  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  land  located  as  is  this  estate.  This  estate  has  been  offered  to 
several  tobacco  planters  with  a  view  of  getting  them  interested,  but  owing  to 
the  lack  uf  labor  in  the  Cagayan  ^'alley  it  seems  to  be  a  very  diflftcult  propo- 
sition. However,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  large  tracts  of  this  estate  will 
be  sold  at  no  distant  time. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  date  of  sale : 

Purchased  October  24, 1904 ;  area,  19,891  hectares ;  purchase  price.  ^319, 71fi.  02 
£2xi>ense8  incident  to  purchase: 

Attorneys'  fees  to  date  of  purchase 166. 71 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 319, 882. 73 

Interest  on  purchase  price,  compounded  quarterly  from  October 

24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 73,340.71 

Cost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate,  October 
24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908  : 

Salaries  and  wages «.3, 669. 07 

Supplies 3,  269. 42 

Transportation 1, 490. 92 

Miscellaneous 191. 01 

Total  cost  of  surveys 18, 610. 42 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31, 
1908: 

Salaries  and  wages 6,531.56 

Supplies 218.86 

Transportation 894.  26 

Printing 230.48 

Miscellaneous 974. 00 

Total  cost  of  admhiistration 8, 849. 16 

Attorneys'  fees,  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 589. 54 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  Incident  to  sale 757. 03 

Attorneys'  fees  and  costs  in  court  of  land  registration 1, 485. 81 

Sale  value  of  estate  December  31,  1908 423,515.40 

No  sales  have  been  made  on  this  estate. 

LOLOMBOY  ESTATE. 

It  was  expected  to  offer  this  estate  for  sale  during  the  fiscal  year,  but  owing 
to  the  delay  In  the  preparation  of  plans  and  descriptions,  old  leases  have  been 
allowed  to  continue,  as  it  is  the  Intention  to  begin  the  classification  of  this 
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estate,  preparatory  to  sale,  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year,  and  It  is 
believed  that  a  large  part  of  this  estate  will  be  sold. 
^The  irrigation  system,  although  small,  is  giving  satisfactory  results. 

MA.TAMO  ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  fiscal  year  1908,  but  the  occupant  de- 
clined to  purchase,  and  leased  for  a  period  of  three  years  on  a  basis  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum  of  the  sale  value.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  lessee  will 
purchase. 

MALINTA  ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  during  the  month  of  May  and  a  large  pari 
sold,  although  it  was  impossible  to  record  more  than  1,000  sales  certificates 
and  34  permanent  leases  during  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  this  estate  will  be  sold,  although  a  portion  of  it  is  poor  land  and 
Uie  price  high. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  date  of  sale. 
The  final  plans  and  descriptions  of  this  estate  are  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney 
for  presentation  to  the  court  of  land  registration. 

Statetnent  of  the  sale  value  December  SI,  1908, 

Purchased  October  24,  1904;  area  3,574  hectares;  purchase  price—   1»440. 42L32 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase : 

Preliminary   surveys Fl,  154. 19 

Attorneys'  fees  to  date  of  purchase . 242.49 

1,896.68 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 441,818.00 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent,  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 101,297.25 

Cost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  from  October  24, 
1904,  to  March  31.  1909 : 

Salaries  and  wages K7, 904. 61 

Supplies 4,  221.  92 

Transportation 706.69 

Miscellaneous 1, 065. 33 
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Total  cost  of  surveys ^' 33,898.55 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  24,  1904,  to  March  31,  1909 : 

Salaries  and  wages MO,  133.39 

Supplies  _^ 608. 31 

Transportation 619. 46 

Printing 488. 48 

Miscellaneous 2, 071. 81 

Total  cost  of  administration 13, 821. 45 

Attorneys  fees,  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 867. 51 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 1, 500. 00 

Attorneys  fees  and  costs  court  of  land  registration 1, 263. 33 

Sale  value  of  estate  March  31,  1908 594,456.00 

The  progress  toward  disposal  of  this  estate  is  shown  in  the  statement  which 
shows  the  results  of  the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or  permanent 
lease  during  the  year. 

MUNTINLUPA   ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  in  April,  and  more  than  one-half  has  already 
been  sold.  It  is  probable  that  about  70  per  cent  of  this  estate  will  be  sold,  the 
balance  being  unoccupied  land  and  of  poor  quality.  The  Manila  Railway  Com- 
pany's line  has  been  completed  across  the  estate  during  the  past  year,  which  will 
increase  the  value  of  this  property,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  Government  road 
is  soon  to  be  built  across  the  estate,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  balance  of  the 
estate  may  be  disposed  of.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  hectares  of  this  estate  have 
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been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  as  a  stock  farm,  and  It  Is 
now  so  occupied.  The  following  statement  shows  the  sale  value  of  the  estate  at 
the  date  of  sale: 

Purchased  October  24,  1904:  area  2,827  hectares;  purchase  price. _  f»^87, 677. 06 
Expenses  incident  to  purchase : 

Preliminary  surveys W,  910.  56 

Attorneys*  fees  to  date  of  purchase 53.05 

1, 963. 61 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 89,640.67 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent,  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 15,548.29 

Cost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate,  October 
24,  1904.  to  December  31,  1908: 

Salaries  and  wages M4, 406. 42 

Supplies 1,  a^O.  99 

Transportation 196. 49 

Miscellaneous 241,60 

Total  cost  of  surveys 16,695.50 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  24.  1004,  to  December  31, 
1908: 

Salaries  and  wages PI,  909.  60 

Supplies ^ 155.47 

Transportation 162.72 

Printing 92.21 

Miscellaneous 393.34 

Total  cost  of  administration 2.713.34 

Attorneys'  fees,  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31,  1908 187.58 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 477.  00 

Attorneys*  fees  and  costs  court  of  land  registration 461.79 

Sale  value  of  estate  December  31,  1908 125, 724. 17 

Cost  of  maintenance  irrigation  October  24,  1904,  to  December  31, 
1908 349. 30 

Total 126, 073. 47 

The  progress  toward  disposal  of  this  estate  is  shown  in  the  statement  which 
shows  the  results  of  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or  permanent  lease 
during  the  year. 

NAIC  ESTATE. 

All  leases  have  been  renewed  on  this  estate  during  the  year  with  a  resultant 
hicrease  in  the  area  leased  of  about  200  hectares.  As  all  the  occupied  parcels 
on  this  estate  are  now  leased,  it  will  be  possible  to  close  the  office  on  this  estate 
tor  at  least  a  portion  of  the  coming  year,  until  such  time  as  the  estate  is  ready 
tor  sale.  A  large  number  of  caifiglns  have  been  made  on  this  estate  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  keep  a  ranger  at  work  in  order  to  prevent  damage  being  done 
to  the  estate.  It  is  believed  that  this  estate  may  be  offered  for  sale  and  perhaps 
over  half  of  it  sold  to  the  present  occupant& 

PIED  AD. 

The  leases  on  this  estate  expired  during  the  fiscal  year  and  new  leases  were 
executed,  and  It  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  unoccupied  area  will  be 
leased  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  will  eventually  prove  advantageous  to 
the  Government.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  thl.s  estate  will  be  offered 
for  sale  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

SAN   fBANCISCO   DE    MALABON. 

The  leases  expiring  on  this  estate  were  not  renewed,  but  were  extended  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  during  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  estate  will 
be  classified  and  ready  for  sale,  the  classification  committee  being  at  work 
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upon  the  estate.  Some  increase  in  the  area  leased  will  be  noticed,  and  it  is 
expected  to  offer  the  estate  for  sale  within  a  few  months,  when  It  is  belieyed 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  estate  will  be  sold.  The  Manila  Railway  Company 
have  completed  their  line  to  the  northern  boundary  of  this  estate,  which,  when 
completed  through  the  estate,  will  be  of  considerable  benefit.  The  Irrigation 
system  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  appears  to  be  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  tenants. 

ORION   ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  during  the  fiscal  year  1908,  which  sale  has 
been  continued  until  there  are  now  30  undisposed  parcels,  with  an  area  of  76 
hectares  14  areas  and  65  centares,  and  total  sale  value  of  K,547.16.  Four  of 
these  parcels  are  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  three  are 
claimed  as  private  property.  Twenty-three  parcels  are  unsalable,  owing,  pri- 
marily, to  the  lack  of  animals  with  which  to  cultivate,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
lack  of  irrigation,  which  may  be  furnished  in  the  near  future,  as  the  subject 
is  under  consideration.  The  following  statement  shows  the  sale  value  of  the 
estate  at  date  of  sale: 

Purchased  October  20,  1905;  area  916  hectares,  purchase  price ^98,050. 33 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase: 

Preliminary  surveys W08. 09 

Attorneys*  fees  to  date  of  purchase 129.19 

997.28 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 99,047.61 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  20,  1905,  to  March  31^  1908 10,031.82 

Cost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate,  October 
20,  1905,  to  March  31,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages 97, 133.  58 

Supplies 710.20 

Transportation 136.07 

Miscellaneous 159.56 

Total  cost  of  surveys 8,139.41 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  20,  1905,  to  March  31,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages W,  142. 34 

Supplies . 104.90 

Transportation 143.42 

Printing 66.00 

Miscellaneous 462.95 

Total  cost  of  administration^ 3,919.61 

Attorneys'  fees  October  20, 1905,  to  March  31,  1908 111.  44 

Salaries  and  traveling  exi^enses  incident  to  sale 300.00 

Attorneys'  fees  and  costs  in  court  of  land  registration 500.00 

Sale  value  of  estate  March  31,  1908 122,  (M9.89 

The  progress  toward  disposal  of  this  estate  is  shown  in  the  statement  which 
shows  the  results  of  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or  permanent  lease 
during  the  year. 

SAN    JOSE    DE    MINDORO. 

This  estate  is  not  under  cultivation,  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was 
occupied  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  the  owners  of  which  have  now  vacated 
the  estate,  so  that  no  revenue  is  being  collected.  A  number  of  Inquiries  have 
been  made  during  the  year  by  persons  desiring  to  invest  in  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  islands.  All  possible  information  has  been  furnished,  but  no  negotiations 
have  been  concluded  looking  to  the  purchase  of  this  estate.  As  the  estate  now 
stands,  there  is  a  deficit  of  ^23,902.50,  which  must  be  carried  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  is  believed  that  until  coriwiatlons  are  authorized  to  buy  large 
tracts  of  land  for  agi'icultural  purposes  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  dispose 
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of  this  estate.     The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  estate  to 
January  4,  1909 : 

Purchased  October  4,  1904 ;  area,  23,266  hectares ;  purchase  price.    ^597,  564. 14 
Expenses  incident  to  purchase: 

Attorney's  fees  to  date  of  purchase 299. 57 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 597,863.71 

Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent,  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  4,  1904,  to  January  4,  1909 101,653.83 

CJost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  dAcrlptlons  from  October  4, 
1904,  to  January  4,  1909 : 

Salaries  and  wages W,  056. 74 

Supplies ± 1, 284.  00 

Transportation 648.97 

Miscellaneous '         29.  06 

7 

TQtal  cost  of  surveys 10,918.77 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  4,  1904,  to  January  4,  1909 : 

Salaries  and  wages ^4,  566. 61 

Supplies 219.63 

Transportation 106.16 

Printing 371.26 

Miscellaneous 450.  01 

Total  cost  of  administration 5,713.67 

Attorneys'  fees  October  4,  1904,  to  January  4,  1909 1,178.56 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 1,500.00 

Attorneys'  fees  and  costs  in  court  of  land  registration 601.46 

Sale  value  of  estate  January  4,  1909 ^^ 719,430.00 

BAN   MARCOS. 

This  estate  was  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and  the  installments  due 
to  date  have  been  promptly  paid,  with  interest,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
purchasers  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  making  subsequent  payments. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE   MALABON. 

All  outstanding  leases  were  canceled  during  the  year  and  new  leases  executed, 
with  the  result  of  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  area  leased,  and  still  further 
leases  are  expected.  The  irrigation  system  on  this  estate  is  giving  satisfactory 
results,  although  some  repairs  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not 
expected  to  offer  the  estate  for  sale  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  owing  to  the 
lack  of  detailed  Information,  descriptions,  and  plans. 

SANTA    MARIA    DE    PANDT. 

All  the  old  leases  on  this  estate  were  canceled  during  the  year  and  new  leases 
are  now  being  executed  based  upon  actual  areas,  and  reclassification  has  been 
made  on  the  parcels  on  this  estate  in  order  that  the  proper  rents  may  be  paid, 
the  roit  schedules  revised  to  conform  more  nearly  to  rents  of  similar  classes 
of  land  on  other  estates.  The  new  leases  have  not  been  completed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  leased  area  will  be  increased  to  equal  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  estate.  There  are  approximately  5,000  parcels  of  land  on  this  estate. 
The  roads  are  in  bad  condition  and  many  of  the  parcels  are  difficult  of  access 
except  in  the  dry  season.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  estate  will  be  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  before  the  close  of  the  coming  year. 

SANTA  ROSA  ESTATE. 

This  estate  was  offered  for  sale  during  the  month  of  March,  and  practically 
the  entire  occupied  area  has  been  sold  or  leased. 

During  the  sale  of  this  estate  an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place,  by  which 
three  of  the  agriculturists  who  were  occupants  of  the  estate  were  murdered  by 
a  band  of  malcontents,  led  by  a  fanatic.    This  occurrence  retarded  the  sale  of 
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the  estate,  as  It  frightened  other  occupants,  Including  the  laborers,  from  oc- 
cupying the  land.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  will  only  be  temporary, 
although  some  of  the  former  occupants  have  relinquished  their  lands. 

This  estate  has  considerable  sugar  land,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  sugar  cultivation,  with  some  success.  The  sugar  crop  during  the  i>ast  year 
was  poor,  owing  to  typhoons  followed  by  drought.  The  coming  crop,  however, 
appears  to  be  in  splendid  condition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  crop  will  result. 

The  bureau  of  agi'iculture,  which  formerly  was  doing  plowing  for  the  agri- 
culturists, has  withdrawn  its  plow,  owing  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  planters.  ' 

The  irrigation  system  on  this  estate  needs  extensive  repairs  and  reconstruc- 
tion, which  will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sale  value  of  the  estate  at  date  of  sale : 

Purchased,  October  19, 1QD5 ;  area,  5,470  hectares ;  purchase  price.   WIO,  234.  72 

Expenses  incident  to  purchase: 

Preliminary  surveys W,  251.  71 

Attorneys'  fees  to  date  of  purchase 1,216.05 

4, 467. 76 

Cost  of  estate  to  date  of  purchase 914, 702. 48 

Estimated  purchase  value  of  irrigation  works  and  land  pertaining 
thereto _' 12, 000. 00 

902,  702. 48 
Interest  on  purchase  price  at  4  per  cent  compounded  quarterly 

from  October  19,  1905,  to  December  31,  1908 122,622.76 

Cost  of  parcel  surveys,  plans,  and  descriptions  of  estate,  October 
19,  1905,  to  December  31,  1908: 

Salaries  and  wages 1*33, 355.  78 

Supplies 4,  826.  28 

Transportation 1,  294. 42 

Miscellaneous 434*  14 

Total  cost  of  surveys 36, 910. 62 

Cost  of  administration  from  October  19,  1905,  to  December  31, 
1908: 

Salaries  and  wages W6,  810.  42 

Supplies 1, 595. 99 

Transportation 891. 74 

Printing 819.58 

Miscellaneous 1,  695. 03 

Total  cost  of  administration 21,812.76 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  irrigation  from  October  19, 1905,  to  Decern-  ' 
ber  31,  1908 : 

Salaries  and  wages ?2,  729. 40 

Supplies 532.24 

Transportation 110.  31 

Miscellaneous 306. 14 

Total  cost  maintenance  of  irrigation 3,678.09 

Attorneys'  fees,  October  19,  1905,  to  December  31,  1908 1,052.70 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  incident  to  sale 2,000.00 

Attorneys'  fees  and  costs  In  court  of  land  registration 2,004.88 

Sale  value  of  estate  December  31,  1908 1, 095, 784. 29 

Improvements:  Purchase  price  of  irrigation  system, 
dams,  canals,  etc ^12,000.00 

Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
quarterly  from  October  19,  1905,  to  December 
31,  1908 1,  030.  06 

Value  of  irrigation  system  December  31,  1908 '—        13,630.06 

The  land  in^rtalning  to  this  estate  was  offered  for  sale  December  31,  1908,  on 
'^asis  of  20  annual  installments,  or  for  lease  on  a  Iwisis  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
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sale  value  per  annum  for  three  years.  The  progress  toward  the  disiwsal  of 
this  estate  is  shown  in  the  statement  which  shows  the  results  of  the  attempt 
to  dispose  of  the  estates  by  sale  or  permanent  lease  duriup  the  year. 

TALA. 

New  leases  were  executed  on  this  estate  during  the  year,  based  on  corrected 
areas,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  77  per  cent  of  the  estate  leased 
as  against  10  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  balance  of  the 
estate,  for  which  a  preliminary  contract  was  made  during  the  previous  year, 
will  soon  be  leased  and  occupied,  so  that  practically  all  of  the  estate  will  be 
accounted  for,  and  it  is  exi)ected  to  place  the  estate  on  sale  within  a  verj-  few 
months.  The  work  of  classifying  will  be  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
year. 

TALISAY-MINGLANILLA. 

The  local  conditions  on  this  estate  have  been  most  unsatisfactory  during  the 
past  year,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  occupants  have  persistently  ignored  all 
efforts  (if  the  Government  to  secure  signatures  to  leases,  but  during  the  year 
the  title  to  this  proi)erty  has  bt^n  registered  in  the  court  of  laud  registration, 
thereby  disiiosing  of  the  claims  of  the  occupants,  and  a  writ  of  possession 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Cebu  has  been  secured  and  is  being  used  for  dispos- 
session of  occupants  who  decline  to  lease.  There  are  some  two  thousand  of 
these  and  the  work  is  necessarily  slow,  but  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year  only  four  ejected  tenants  have  made  reentry  upon  the 
premises  formerly  occupied,  and  action  will  be  immediately  taken  against  such 
tenants.  Only  a  few  of  the  ejected  tenants  have  made  application  for  leases  for 
the  purpose  of  again  occupying  their  lands,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  iMi reels  of  this  estate  will  be  unoccupied  unless  the  former  tenants  return. 
A  part  of  the  estate  Is  excellent  land  and  undoubtedly  can  be  disiwsed  of,  but 
there  is  a  large  portion  Of  mountainous  land  of  slight  value  which  for  years 
will  probably  remain  vacant. 

An  increase  in  the  area  leased  of  10  per  cent  is  shown  on  the  report,  but 
this  is  far  from  satisfactory,  as  it  is  believed  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  estate  is  occupied.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
local  authorities  leases  may  be  obtained  for  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  this 
estate  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  connection  with  the  Imiis  estate,  you  say : 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  sugar  planters  to  occupy  i)ortions  of  the 
southern  end  of  this  estate,  and  there  Is  probability  of  success. 

Whom  did  you  attempt  to  induce  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Some  of  the  residents  of  Imus. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  outside  of  Imus  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  had  shown  one  man  over  that  estate,  I  think, 
outside  of  Imus. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sr^EPER.  Mr.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Had  he  taken  up  any  land  there  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  Gen.  Aguinaldo's  land  sugar  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  A  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  Gen.  Aguinaldo  make  his  lease  directly  himself 
or  through  some  agent  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  made  it  himself. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  regard  to  the  San  Jose  estate,  on  page  80  of  your 
report,  which  is  found  in  House  Document  No.  914,  you  state: 

A  number  of  Inquiries  have  been  made  during  the  year  by  i>erw>ns  desiring 
to  invest  in  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Islands.  All  possible  Information  has 
been  furnished,  but  no  negotiations  have  been  concluded  looking  to  the  purchase 
of  this  estate. 
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Who  made  those  inquiries? 

Mr.  Si^EPER.  There  was  a  London  man  who  has  a  large  cattle 
business  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  his  name? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  his  name  was  Perry,  who  came  there,  and 
we  talked  over  the  situation,  and  he  concluded  the  price  was  too 
high,  and  he  could  not  do  anything  with  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  was  during  this  year  that  J.  Montgomery 
Strong  looked  over  the  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  say  further,  with  reference  to  the  San  Jose 
estate,  as  follows : 

It  is  believed  that  until  corporations  are  authorized  to  buy  large  tracts  of 
.  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  this 
estate. 

Why  did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Page  80  of  House  Document  No.  914. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  seemed  to  be  a  bigger  undertaking  than  an  indi* 
vidual  could  handle.  We  had  no  inquiries  from  individuals.  It  was 
always  corporations  that  they  wanted  to  organize.  We  had  several 
inquiries  from  different  people  who  thought  they  would  like  to  get 
up  a  prospectus  and  endeavor  to  dispose  of  the  estate  if  they  could 
organize  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Perry  did  not  say  anything  about  a  corporation, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  Strong  speak  of  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Strong  personally  at  all. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  had  talked  about  organizing  corporations? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Two  or  three  of  the  real  estate  dealers  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  recall  who? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  but  I  have  talked  with  at  least  a  dozen  different 
people  about  this  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  you  give  their  names  f 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Chandler  &  Pitt,  was  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  is  a  real  estate  dealer  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  you  give  any  other  names  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  did  call  this  estate  to  the 
attention  of  a  good  manj  different  people  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
possible  purchaser  sometime,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  ask  to  have  made  a 

Sart  of  the  record  the  letter  from  Gen.  Edwards  to  Gov.  Gen.  Smith, 
ated  May  16,  1908,  which  is  printed  on  pages  61  and  62  of  House 
Document  No.  957,  and  also  a  copy  of  Capt.  Sleeper's  report  in  an- 
swer to  that,  dated  September  14,  1908,  which  is  printed  on  pages 
61-68  of  the  same  document. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not  put  in  the  whole  document  as  an  exhibit? 
Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  just  these  portions. 
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The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  indicate  to  the  steno^apher  what 
portions  they  are,  and  unless  there  is  objection  they  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[Inclosare  No.  61.] 

War  Depabtment, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  May  16,  1908. 

My  Dear  Gen.  Smith  :  I  have  been  looking  Into  the  subject  of  friar  lands, 
and  I  can  gain  scant  comfort  from  It.  I  recollect  that  when  Worcester  was 
here  he  expressed  confidence  in  the  way  Capt.  Sleeper  was  taking  hold,  and 
everybody  knows  what  a  good  reputation  he  has  for  executive  ability,  but 
after  looking  over  these  figures  and  trying  to  analyze  them,  I  concluded  that 
I  am  from  Missouri,  and  I  can't  see  where  he,  or  anybody  else,  can  gain  any 
comfort  out  of  such  analysis,  or  for  the  future. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  expenses  for  survey.  I  notice  that  the 
average  exp^ise  is  ^.30,  and  on  some  as  high  as  ^.31,  and  that  does  not  take 
in  the  expense  of  ofllce  computations  and  draftings,  which  is  appreciably  more — 
in  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  about  doubles  the  expense. 

From  inquiry  here,  I  understand  that  the  expense  of  surveying  public  lands 
is  only  a  few  cents  per  acre.  I  don^t  assume  that  any  fair  standard  of  com- 
parison could  be  made  there,  but  at  the  same  time  these  estates  are  accessible, 
and  it  seems  to  me  unnecessarily  high.  In  fact,  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
public-land  surveys  run  from  n  to  $100  per  hectare. 

I  notice  that  only  60  per  cent  of  the  friar  lands  have  been  surveyed,  and  I 
assnme,  therefore,  it  is  going  to  take  a  couple  more  years,  but  this  is  only  an 
hicident  of  the  big  deficit 

In  1907  the  deficit  was  ^430,456.15,  and  add  to  that  for  extraordinary  non- 
recurrent expenses  K20,351.14,  and  take  from  the  total  the  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907,  «26,627.63,  or  a  deficit  of  W24,179.66. 

I  notice  there  are  only  22.6  per  cent  of  all  these  lands  leased,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  the  percentage  of  attornment,  and  which  I  understand  warrants  this 
policy  of  laissez  faire. 

What  on  earth  is  going  to  be  the  result  at  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the 
bonds?  That  is  what  worries  me,  looking  ui)on  the  friar-land  proposition  as 
a  separate  one.  I  really  would  like  to  hear,  before  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
Secretary,  what  hope  you  people  entertain  for  the  working  out  of  this  problem. 
I  recollect  that  Sleeper  told  me  that  everything  was  going  on  all  right  but  I 
would  like  to  know  his  present  views. 

Has  the  question  of  putting  the  separate  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
native  governors  ever  been  contemplated?  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  assume 
you  and  the  commissioners  have  worried  over  this  much  more  than  have  we 
here,  and  these  queries  are  merely  little  memoranda  on  this  subject  to  gain  the 
latest  information,  as  I  fancy,  from  what  I  hear,  that  the  subject  in  the  next 
few  months  will  be  considered  a  good  deal  here. 

Sincerely,  yours,  C.  R.  Edwards. 

Hen.  jAMEfl  F.  Smith, 

Ooremor  Oeneral  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  P.  /. 


[  Inclosare  No.  52. 1 
[Third  indorsement.] 

Defabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
Manila,  P,  /.,  September  ///,  1908. 

Uosixjctfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  submit' 
tinie  the  following  statements  in  relation  to  friar  lands  in  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  surveys,  the  other  questions 
asked  will  be  answered. 

The  question  of  "What  on  earth  is  going  to  be  the  result  at  the  time  of  the 
maturing  of  the  bonds"  appears  to  have  been  answered  by  the  action  of  the 
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Philippine  Ck)minission  in  enacting  act  1749,  an  act  making  appropriation  for 
the  friar  lands  bond  sinking  fund  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  tlie 
bonds. 

While  this  disposes  of  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  it  does  not 
answer  the  question  asked  by  €ten.  Eidwards  of  "  what  hope  is  entertained 
of  the  working  out  of  the  friar  lands  problem?"  As  stated  in  the  letter  of 
Gen.  Edwards,  the  deficit  for  1907  was  ?430,456.15,  to  which,  however,  must 
be  added  the  nonrecurrent  expenses  of  ^220,351.14,  making  a  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  In  excess  of  receipts  of  W50,807.29,  and  not,  as  Gen.  Eklwards 
states,  W24,179.66.  Now,  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  the  following  figures  may  be 
used :  Deficit  of  current  expenses  over  receipts,  W88,197.99 :  plus  the  extraordi- 
nary nonrecurrent  expenses,  ^260,037.14 ;  or  a  total  of  W48,235.13,  in  excess  of 
Income. 

Now,  for  the  future,  inasmuch  as  the  field  work  of  friar-land  surveys  has 
been  completed,  the  probable  extraordinary  nonrecurrent  expenses  should  not 
exceed  W0,000  for  any  year,  and  this  amount  only  for  two  years  longer  when 
the  amount  should  be  materially  reduced,  unless  reconstructions  of  part  of  the 
irrigation  systems  should  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1907  were  ^226,627.63;  for  1908,  ^280,915.74,  and  for  1909, 
should  reach  #^25,000.  Thus  the  anticipated  expenditure  in  excess  of  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  should  not  exceed  ^400,000,  and  thereafter  each  year 
should  show  a  gradual  increase  in  receipt^  and  a  reduction  in  both  the  current 
and  nonrecurrent  expenses,  except  in  the  item  of  interest,  until  such  time  as  the 
Annual  deficit  is  covered,  except  that  which  applies  to  those  estates  such  as 
San  Jose  de  Mlndoro  and  Isabela,  Isabela  Province,  which  are  practically  unoc- 
cupied, and  those  estates  which  have  practically  one-half  of  their  area  unoccu- 
pied, such  as  Calamba,  L4iguna  Pro\ince;  Imus,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Cavite  Province;  and  Tala,  Rlzal  Province,  which  will 
continue  to  show  a  debit  balance  until  a  larger  percentage  of  their  area  is 
occupied  and  under  cultivation.  Some  of  these  estates,  especially  those  in  Cavite 
and  Laguna  Provinces,  are  estates  which  were  cultivated  and  would  now  be 
cultivated  and  rented  were  there  suiHcieut  occupants  thereon,  and  special  efforts 
are  being  made  to  induce  cultivation  and  occupation  of  these  estates.  I  refer  to 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  bureau  In  doing  plowing  with  the  steam  plow  for 
the  occupants  of  the  estates,  and  the  advantages  held  out  to  tenants  under  the 
friar-land  loan  act,  and  special  inducements  offered  to  those  who  will  agree  to 
cultivate  by  reduced  rentals  for  the  first  three  years,  but  the  process  must  be. 
necessarily,  a  slow  one.  as  the  capital  needed  to  clear  land  which  has  been  lying 
fallow  for  more  than  10  years  varies  from  WO  to  M-00  per  hectare  before"  the 
first  crop  has  been  planted. 

While  22.6  per  cent  of  the  friar  estates  were  leased  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1907,  26.7  were  leased  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  will  be  greater  for  the  fiscal  year  1909.  for  as  fast  as  the 
actual  area  of  an  occupant's  holding  is  known  he  is  requlretl  to  lease  this  area 
instead  of  the  area  which  he  originally  leased,  which  was  based  on  his  own 
statement,  and  ordinarily  did  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  area  actually  occupied. 
Furthermore,  as  the  areas  of  the  estates  are  computed  the  classification  of  the 
land  is  then  made  and  the  actual  value  of  each  occupant's  holding  becomes 
known.  As  soon  as  known  the  occupant  Is  requirni  to  make  a  lease  on  a  basis 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  or  purchase  his  holding,  and  up  to  date 
the  San  Marcos,  Matamo,  Dampol,  Blnagbag,  and  Orion  estates  have  been  thus 
offered  for  sale  and  have  either  been  sold  or  rented  on  a  basis  which  not  only 
covers  the  interest  and  administrative  exi)ense  on  these  estates,  but  also 
Includes  the  cost  of  administration  and  the  expense  of  survey  and  all  other 
expenses  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  these  estates  for  sale  between  the  date 
of  purchase  and  the  date  of  sale.  These  estates  will,  therefore,  be  eliminated 
from  the  deficit  column  for  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  Guigulnto,  Santa  Rosa, 
Banllad,  Malinta,  and  Muutlnlupa  estates  should  be  sold  or  rented  during  the 
year,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  it  Is  expected  that  the  Banllad.  Guigulnto. 
and  Malinta  estates  will  show  a  surplus  rather  than  a  deficit  for  the  present 
year.  Thus  it  is  anticipated  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  eight  estates  will 
be  ellmiiiated  from  the  deficit  column  and  with  a  iwsslblllty  of  including  in  this 
column  Muntlnlupa.  Other  estates  will  be  offered  for  sale  as  fast  as  the  com- 
putations can  be  completed,  but  In  the  meantime  the  areas  of  the  various  par- 
cels are  being  computed  with  the  [)lauimeter.  and  these  areas  are  being  used  for 
re-leases  on  these  estates,  so  that  the  so-called  i)ollcy  of  *'  Ini.ssez  falre,"  so 
termed  by  Gen.  Edwards,   has  been   sui>erseded   by  a   policy  of  leasing  and 
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Rellln;;  baaed  on  actual  areas,  and  where  the  values  are  known  on  actual  values, 
vte:  New  leases  are  made  upon  a  basis  of  5  per  cpnt  of  the  actual  valuation. 
Thus  It  in  anticipated  that  during  the  present  year  the  entire  occupied  area  of 
eflch  estate  will  be  rented,  if  not  sold,  on  a  basis  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and 
administration  charges  on  the  portions  of  the  estates  leased,  but  this  will  in  no 
trise  reduce  the  deficit  properly  pertaining  to  the  large  areas  of  unoccupied 
lands  on  the  high-priced  estates  in  I^aguna  and  Cavite  Provinces.  These  lands 
are  m.-iinly  sugar  lands,  and  their  are  many  reasons  for  their  nonoccupation 
and  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  Important  of  which  is  the  lack  of  funds  among 
agriculturists  to  purchase  animals  or  to  supply  subsistence  to  employees  during 
the  growing  of  the  first  crop,  and  endeavors  are  being  made  by  this  bureau  to 
assist  agriculturists,  as  before  stated,  to  extend  the  cultivated  areas  on  these 
estates.  Another  reason  is  that  while  these  lands  are  known  to  be  good  sugar 
lands,  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  past  yesir  has  been  such  as  to  deter  many 
who  desired  to  enter  this  business,  but  the  price  at  the  present  time  Is  sufficient 
to  warrant  planters  in  clearing  new  land,  and  an  increased  area  will  be  planted 
this  year  on  these  estates. 

It  may  be  further  anticipated  that  the  deficit  on  the  following  estates  will  be 
reduced  during  the  year:  Hinan.  Ciilamba,  Imus,  Ix)lonibey,  Nalc,  Piedad.  Santa 
Maria  de  Pandl,  Santa  Rosa,  Tala,  and  Talisay-Minglanilla.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon  estates  will  probably 
show  an  increase  in  the  deficit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  collections  of  last 
year  exceeded  the  annual  contracted  rental  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  much  delinquent  rent  collected  during  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment  as  dii-ector  of  lands,  in  discussing  the  subject 
of  friar  lands  with  Gov.  Wright,  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  anticipate  that 
any  great  headway  could  be  made  on  the  friar  lands  within  five  years.  This 
was  in  1005,  and  subsequent  events  have  proven  this  prognostication.  Nor 
did  I  ever  believe  It  was  possible,  within  the  terms  for  which  the  bonds  of  the 
friar  lands  were  issued,  to  accumulate  from  the  estates  sufliclent  funds  to  wipe 
out  the  hood  Issue*,  and  it  was  estimated  thr.t  a  loss  of  W,000,000  might  have 
to  lie  charged  off  on  this  transaction.  However,  at  that  time  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  value  of  the  irrigation  works  on  these  estates.  In  the  annual  report 
of  this  bureau  for  the  year  1007  It  was  estimated  that  M, 000,000  was  Invested 
in  the  irrigation  systems,  but  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  the  systems  to 
construct  at  the  present  day,  ^4.000,000  would  be  nearer  the  actual  value. 

If,  then,  when  the  lands  on  these  estates  have  been  sold,  the  irrlgjition  systems 
capitalized  at  ^4,000,000,  and  a  water  rate  fixed  which  shall  provide  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  on  this  basis  of  valuation,  would  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  presume 
that  within  50  years  at  least  the  entire  debt  for  the  purchase,  administration, 
survey,  and  sale  of  the  friar  lauds  may  be  paid  from  the  Income  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale,  rent,  water  rate,  and  other  income  from  the  friar  estates?  And 
I  believe  this  is  the  best  side  of  the  situation. 

I  inclose  with  this  report  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1908 
of  the  director  of  lands  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  which  Includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  progress  made  on  friar  estates  to  June  30  (pp.  7  to  08,  inclusive), 
and  shows  the  conditions  on  the  estates. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  sun'eys  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  one  which,  to 
be  understood,  appears  to  need  full  explanation.  I  will  therefore  go  into  the 
question  with  some  detail. 

It  appears  clear  from  the  act  of  CJongress  and  the  legislation  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  that  each  occupant  of  a  parcel  of  friar  lands  had  vested  in  him 
the  right  to  purchase  or  lease  the  actual  land  occupied  by  him  at  the  date  of 
purchase 'by  the  Government  of  the  friar  lands.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
essentia]  that  this  bureau  undertake  the  actual  survey  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  every  occupant  of  a  friar  estate.  It  was  known  prior  to  undertaking  the 
parcel  surveys  of  friar  lands  that  the  expense  of  these  surveys  would  be  very 
great,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  thoroughly  and  investigated  on  some  of  the 
etitates,  with  a  view  to  obviating  the  survey  of  the  very  Irregular  tracts  of  land 
held  by  occupants  on  these  estates,  and  it  was  determined  that  It  was  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  law  and  rectify  the  alignment  of  the  premises  occupied. 
This  statement  may  be  further  clarified  by  stating  that  on  all  the  cultivated 
estates  there  are  trees,  such  as  banana,  mango,  bamboo,  ilang-Ilang,  and  others, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  along  the  Iwundarles  of  the  parcels,  and  the  occuimnts  in- 
sisted that  these  trees  be  included  within  their  holdings,  and  that  the  lines  of 
the  survey  follow  the  lines  of  their  holdings.  While  It  Is  true  that  surveyors 
did  not  In  all  cases  strictly  conform  to  the  desires  of  the  occupants,  they  did 
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80  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  occupants,  except  on  two  estates,  which. 
In  consequence  of  the  surveyor's  endeavors  to  rectify  the  alignment  and 
straighten  same,  necessitated  resurveys.  After  it  was  determined  that  parcel 
surveys  according  to  the  occupant's  holdings  was  necessary,  the  method  to  be 
used  was  discussed,  and  as  It  was  necessary  that  Torrens  title  should  Issue  for 
these  parcels  when  the  same  had  been  purchased,  the  modern  method  of  survey- 
ing employed  in  all  English-speaking  countries  was  adopted,  including  the  com- 
putations of  such  surveys  by  latitude  and  departure.  Accordingly,  this  bureau 
requested  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  sufficient  to  complete  the 
field  work  of  the  surveys  in  one  year.  The  Philippine  Ck)mmission  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the  time  for  two  years,  and  the  force  was 
accordingly  reduced,  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  the  field  work  was  fin- 
ished as  anticipated. 

At  the  time  that  this  work  was  begun  it  was  contemplated  bringing  into  the 
Manila  office  the  surveyors  included  in  the  field  parties  and  proceed  with  the 
computations,  but  this  bureau  being  called  upon  for  other  surveys  under  the 
public-land  act  and  the  land-registration  act,  this  could  not  be  accomplished, 
and  accordingly  a  new  force  of  computors  not  only  had  to  be  employed  but 
trained  in  their  work.  This  caused  a  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  computa- 
tions, and  the  legislature  decided  at  the  last  session  that  these  computations 
should  take  their  regular  turn  in  the  office,  and  it  is  estimated  that  two  years 
must  elapse  before  they  are  all  completed  with  the  present  force.  But  notw^ith- 
Btanding  this  delay,  it  was  determined  to  obtain  the  areas  of  each  parcel  on  the 
friar  estates  by  the  use  of  the  planimeter.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  al- 
though the  error  In  the  area  averages  at  least  5  per  cent,  this  area  Is  used  as  a 
basis  of  new  leases  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  and  the  area  leased. 

Another  purpose  of  the  friar-land  surveys  was  to  define  and  mark  upon  the 
ground  the  boundaries  of  the  parcels  as  claimed  by  the  occupants  and  to  leave 
such  monuments  on  the  ground  that  the  comers  of  the  parcels  might  be  relo- 
cated in  the  future. 

Approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  friar  lands  are  under  cultivation  in  rice, 
sugar  cane,  com,  maguey,  and  other  crops,  and  approximately  26  i)er  cent  are 
*  leased,  but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  friar  lands  claimed  by  the  old  occu- 
pants which  is  leased  to  them,  but  which  is  not  being  cultivated,  nor  has  this 
area  been  cultivated  for  10  or  12  years,  and  it  has  grown  up  with  cogou 
grass  or  trees  or  other  vegetation.  The  survey  of  the  land  under  cultivation 
when  same  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  crops  did  not  interfere  with  the  sur- 
vey was  made  at  a  com i>a rati vely  low  cost,  for  the  reason  that  a  small  amount 
of  clearing  was  necessary,  it  was  easy  to  determine  the  boundary  lines,  and  the 
occupants  could  be  readily  persuaded  to  point  out  their  boundaries.  The  uncul- 
tivated lands,  covered  with  a  tangle  of  small  brush,  cogon  grass,  bamboo,  or 
other  tropical  vegetation,  varying  from  6  to  15  feet  in  height,  were  very  much 
more  difficult,  every  line  having  to  be  cut  out  to  a  width  of  at  least  6  feet.  Now, 
to  clear  a  line  through  50  feet  of  bamboo  In  a  day  Is  considered  a  fair  day's 
work  for  the  several  laborers  in  a  survey  party ;  through  heavy  underbrush,  aOO 
feet;  through  light  underbrush  and  high  grass,  1,000  feet:  through  cogon  grass, 
5,000  feet;  while  over  rice  lands  or  roads  a  survey  party  can  progress  for  a 
matter  of  5  miles.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  surveying  uncultivated 
lands,  especially  under  the  conditions  existing  on  friar  lands,  necessitated  a 
large  expense. 

The  boundary  lines  of  cultivated  and  claimed  lands  were  surveyed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  claims  of  the  occupants.  Such  boundaries  were  marked 
by  rice  dikes,  rows  of  trees.  Irrigation  ditches,  clumps  of  bamboo,  various  kinds 
of  fences,  roads,  or  streams,  and  In  many  Instances  were  more  or  less  indefinlta 
The  first  and  most  difficult  problem  was  to  determine  on  the  ground  the  bound- 
aries of  the  holdings  and  the  names  of  the  occupants.  For  this  purpose  the 
services  of  men  who,  under  the  friars,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  apportionment 
of  lauds  and  collections  of  rents  were  secured  as  guides  wherever  possible. 
These  guides  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  occupants,  the 
approximate  location  of  their  holdings,  and  the  ground  over  which  the  work 
was  to  be  done,  but  to  ascertain  the  actual  boundary  Hues  the  occupants  them- 
selves had  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  to  the  ground,  and  this  Is  where  the 
trouble  began,  for  the  occupants  rarely,  if  ever,  live  on  farm  lands,  and  disputes 
as  to  the  location  of  their  boundaries  were  many,  bitter,  and  prolonged,  and 
many  times  delayed  the  surveys.  As  soon  as  the  disputes  were  settled,  the 
comers  were  marked  and  a  sketch  of  the  lot  was  made.  The  sketches  were 
made  by  Filipinos  to  avoid  holding  up  the  work  of  an  expensive  transit  party. 
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while  boundaries  were  being  determined,  and  parties  consisting  of  five  or  six 
natives  were  organized  and  trained  to  go  into  the  field  and  locate  the  bound- 
aries, mark  same,  and  make  a  rough  sketch  thereof.  It  required  two  and  some- 
times three  of  such  parties,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  country,  to  keep 
one  transit  party  fully  occupied.  Then  the  sketches  were  turned  over  to  the 
transit  party,  that  the  transit  man  might  know  to  what  comer  an  azimuth 
and  distance  referred  when  entered  In  his  notebook. 

Prior  to  the  surveys,  long  control  or  primary  traverse  lines  were  run  and 
measured  through  a  district  with  an  accuracy  of  1 :  2000,  and  points  on  these 
lines  were  used  from  which  to  start  and  close  secondary  traverse  or  meander 
lines  from  which  lot  comers  might  be  located  by  side  shots.  All  traverse  lines 
were  measured  with  steel  tn])e8,  and  the  nziniuth,  both  on  traverse  lines  and  to 
l(»t  comers,  were  referred  to  the  true  meridian  and  measured  to  the  nearest 
minute  of  an  arc.  •  Distances  to  lot  comers  were  measured  by  stadia,  but  10  per 
cent  were  also  measured  with  the  steel  tape  as  a  check  against  the  stadia  con- 
stant and  personal  errors  of  the  transit  man. 

Unoccupied  lands  were  divided  into  blocks  of  25  hectare  squares  by  true  north 
jind  south  and  east  and  west  lines.  This  work  was  fully  as  expensive  as  the 
survey  of  the  occupied  lands,  although  the  tracts  were  larger  by  at  least  ten 
times.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  boundary  lines  had  to  be  estab- 
lished, necessitating  the  clearing  of  all  obstructions,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
was  over  rough  country  which  had  been  for  the  past  12  years  uncultivated, 
and  therefore  grown  up  with  all  sorts  of  tropical  growth,  while  on  occupied 
lands  the  transit  stations  were  located  at  the  most  accessible  iwlnts  from  which 
parcel  comers  could  be  located.  Cement  location  or  reference  monuments,  in 
pairs,  were  so  located  that  no  lot  should  be  more  than  1,000  meters  therefrom, 
in  order  that  its  boundaries  might  be  reestablished  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
Traverse  lines  were  computed  by  latitudes  and  departures,  and  the  coordinates 
of  each  station  determined  with  reference  to  a  system  of  rectangular  ordinates. 
Coordinates  of  each  parcel  comer  on  the  same  system  are  computed,  in  order 
that  the  bearing  and  length  of  each  lot  line  may  be  computed  and  the  area  com- 
puted by  double  meridian  distances. 

Tlie  total  cost  of  friar-land  surveys  to  June  30,  lOOS,  was  ^5.31,705.92,  and 
the  probable  cost  of  computat'ons  and  drafting  to  completely  clope  up  the 
wtjrk  will  approximate  f^lOO.OOO.  or  a  probable  total  cost  of  HW2,000  for 
friar-land  surveys,  which  would  average  a  trifle  less  than  ^4  i)er  hectare,  or 
44  per  cent  of  the  cost  i>rice  of  the  friar  lands,  and  I  know  of  no  way  by  which 
this  cost  could  have  been  materially  reduced  under  the  conditions  existing, 
especiallj*  with  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  technical  men  except 
at  prices  far  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  paid  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  used  in  these  surveys  was  entirely  native  labor, 
at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  In  the  United  States.  The  entire  e<iuipnient  had 
to  be  purchased  both  for  field  work  and  office,  and  in  the  report  of  this  bureau 
for  the  fiscal  year  1908  there  appears  a  statement  which  shows  the  total  cost 
of  these  surveys,  which  is  divided  between  the  various  estates  and  segregated 
as  to  years  in  which  exjiended  and  purpose  for  which  exi^ended,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  W 00,000  for  computations  yet  to  be  made. 

The  friar-land  surveys  were  based  upon  the  metric  system,  but  the  total 
figures  herein  mentioned  are  reduced  to  English  measures. 

These  estates  contain  approximately  612  square  miles,  divided  into  23  estates, 
including  31  different  parcels.  An  average  of  17  survey  parties  for  three  years, 
or  625  transit  months,  were  occupied  in  the  surveys,  55,r)01  transit  stations  were 
occupied,  and  4,456  miles  of  traverse  lines  were  measured.  There  were  530 
astronomical  observations  taken  for  true  azimuth,  and  1,157  cement  monuments 
were  set  Forty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  lots  were  sur- 
veyed, or  an  average  of  72  lots  to  the  square  mile,  or  9  acres  to  the  lot.  There 
were  390.402  corners,  an  average  of  9  comers  to  a  lot,  and  measurement  was 
taken  of  46  per  cent  of  these,  or  179,585.  XInety-two  transit  stations  were 
taken,  and  7.4  miles  of  traverse  were  measured  for  each  square  mile,  and  298 
lot  comers  per  square  mile  were  located.  The  cost  per  square  mile  to  July  1, 
1908,  was  ^17.78  United  States  currency,  or  $0.65  per  acre.  The  total  cost 
this  work.  Including  computations,  drafting,  etc.,  will  approximate  $515  per 
square  mile,  or  $0.80  per  acre. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  costs  It  should  be  noted  that  men  experienced  In 
this  class  of  work  on  a  large  scale  could  not  be  obtained,  and  there  were  no 
precedents  obtainable  except  the  general  methods  of  surveying.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  surveyors  engaged  In  this  work  had  had  any  previous  expe- 
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rlence  in  surveying  in  tropical  countries.  In  fact,  tlie  majority  were  recent 
graduates  of  technical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  were  totally  unfamiliar 
with  the  languages,  conditions,  or  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  i>eople. 

These  men,  when  they  arrived,  were  placed  under  the  more  exjierienced  sur- 
veyors, and,  as  they  proved  their  ability,  were  placed  in  charge  of  survey  par- 
tlea  The  work  was  started  with  4  surveyors  and  2  transits,  and  in  less  than 
three  years  a  force  of  60  surveyors  had  been  organized  and  equipped  and  had 
completed  the  work  assigned  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  estimated  more 
than  two  years  previous. 

All  subsistence  and  supplies  had  to  be  shipped  from  Manila  to  the  survey 
parties,  and  often  they  were  many  miles  from  a  railroad  or  road  transportation. 

Inas^much  as  the  letter  of  Gen.  Edwards  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
expense  of  public-land  surveys,  a  statement  relative  thereto  is  herein  submitted. 

The  bureau  of  lands  is  now  engaged  in  the  survey  of  15  classes  of  public-land 
surveys,  viz :  Foreshore,  free  patent.  Government  lands,  homesteads,  lease,  coal, 
lode  and  placer  claims,  sales,  reclamation,  insular,  municipal  and  provincial 
reservations,  town  sites,  and  unperfected  titles.  These  surveys  during  the  past 
year  were  scattered  through  26  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  many  instances  a  survey  party  would  make  a  trip  of  several  days  in  order  to 
rAich  the  locality  of  one  or  two  surveys.  This  class  of  work  is  so  scattered, 
and  so  few  surveys  are  ready  at  one  time  in  a  district  or  province,  that  special 
trips  are  necessary  to  execute  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work.  The 
object  of  these  surveys  is  to  secure  accurate  plans  and  descriptions  of  land 
surveyed  in  order  that  Torrens  Title  may  issue,  based  on  accurate  surveys  and 
plans,  said  title  being  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  field  conditions  are  in  many  cases  the  same  as  those  on  occupied  and  culti- 
vated friar  lands,  except  that  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  location  of  boundaries 
are  not  so  great.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surveyor  has  to  deal  with 
only  one  claimant  and  the  adjoining  owners. 

Fifty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  acres  of  public-land  surveys  were 
completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $30,336.91,  or  $0.59  per  acre.  A  total 
of  620  parcels  were  surveyed,  containing  an  average  of  82.7  acres  i>er  parcel. 

There  can  be  no  fair  comparison  between  the  work  and  cost  of  frlar-land 
surveys  and  public-land  surveys.  The  average  area  per  parcel  of  public- land 
surveys  is  nine  times  as  great  as  on  friar-land  surveys.  The  cost  of  survey 
depends  upon  so  many  varying  conditions  that  before  a  decision  is  reached  that 
the  cost  of  tlie  survey  executed  by  a  particular  surveyor  is  excessive,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  very  close  inspection  should  be  made  of  all  conditions  affecting 
the  respective  cost 

I  have  been  unable,  from  any  data  on  hand,  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  surveying  work  executed  by  this  bureau  and  the  cost  of  such  work 
executed  by  other  governments.  However,  the  following  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth : 

Public-land  subdivisions.  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Indian  Territory 
(toix»graphic.  50  ftH?t  contours  and  subdivision  into  640-acre  tracts)  :  Cost,  $31 
per  square  mile,  or  $0.05  per  acre. 

Ordnance  survey.  Great  Britain  (contours  and  private  boundaries)  :  Ck>8tt 
$294  per  square  mile,  or  $0.46  per  acre. 

Cadastral  survey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (contour  and  private  boundaries)  :  Cost, 
$739  per  square  mile,  or  $1.16  per  acre. 

Cadastral  survey,  Baltimore,  Md.  (contour  and  private  boundaries)  :  Ck>st, 
$4f070  i)er  square  mile,  or  $6.36  per  acre.  (The  above  are  taken  from  "Topo- 
graphic Surveying."  by  H.  M.  Wilson.) 

Public-land  subdivision.  South  Australia  (subdivision  into  80-acre  tracts  by 
soldiers)  :   Cost,  $44.S0  per  square  mile,  or  $0.07  per  acre. 

Public-land  subdivision.  New  Zealand  (subdivision  into  80-acre  tracts  and 
"formation  of  roads*')  :  Cost  $1,600  iier  square  mile,  or  $2.50  per  acre.  (The 
above  taken  from  "General  Frome  on  Surveying.")      (English.) 

Cadastral  surveys,  bureau  of  lands,  Philippine  Islands:  Average  cost  for  fiscal 
year  1908.  $0.65  iK»r  acre. 

In  none  of  these  surveys  does  the  question  of  clearing  away  tropical  vegeta- 
tion before  surveying  enter.  This  bureau  has  on  hand  the  surveyor  generars 
report  for  India  for  the  last  six  years,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  figures  to 
Indicate  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  surveying.  There  can  be  no  fair  com- 
parison of  the  work  of  surveying  public  or  other  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
with  such  surveys  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  mineral  surveys. 
It  is  understood  that  mineral  surveyors  in  the  United  States  charge  from  $75 
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to  $100  for  the  survey  of  a  lode  claim,  and  there  is  nu  additioual  charge  of  $25 
for  checking  the  survey  and  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  descriptions  in  the 
surveyor  general's  oflSce,  making  a  total  of  from  $100  to  $125  per  claim,  the 
average  size  of  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  4  hectares.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  average  cost  of  surveying  mineral  claims  is  $150  for  claims  of  9 
hectares  each,  including  the  checking,  computing,  and  drafting  by  the  bureau  of 
lands.  This  is  a  fair  comparison,  and  it  seems  that  the  work  is  being  done  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  less  than  in  the  United  States,  if  the  area  is  to  be 
considered,  which  would  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  cost  here  Is  uot  excessive. 
The  same  methods  are  used,  and  the  same  surveyors,  for  surveying  other  lands, 
with  the  exception  that  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required  as  for 
mining  claima  It  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  the  cost  of  surveying  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  bureau  of  lands  is  not  excessive. 

The  present  condition  of  public-land  surveys  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  such 
that  the  average  cost  of  such  surveys  will  be  materially  reduced  from  that  of 
the  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  bureau  has  now  20  surveyors  stationed  in  the 
provinces,  in  which  they  make  their  headquarters,  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  materially  reduced,  as  survey  parties  were  formerly  delayed 
from  two  to  three  weeks  awaiting  transportation,  and  to  these  charges  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  their  transportation,  which  makes  excessive  the  cost  of 
surveys.  As  an  example  of  such  expense,  one  case  in  which  a  parcel  of  land 
measuring  about  5  acres,  located  in  Cagayan  Province,  will  be  cited.  This 
parcel,  as  stated,  comprises  about  5  acres,  and  must  be  surveyed  by  this  bureau 
at  the  cost  of  the  insular  government  under  the  provisions  of  section  66  of  act 
926  (public-land act).  The  minimum  cost,  including  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  salaries  of  the  survey  party,  will  be  approximately  f*600,  or  M.20  per 
hectare,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  way  to.  obviate  this  expense  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  hereby  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  a  copy  of  the  final  plans  of  the  Santa  Rosa  estate,  which  has 
Just  been  completed  by  this  bureau,  including  an  index  map  of  the  estate,  blue- 
print copies  of  the  final  sheets,  and  a  copy  of  the  lot  descriptions.  This  is  an 
average  estate,  containing  something  over  5,000  hectares,  and  the  survey  of 
which  has  been  completed,  the  computations  made,  and  the  estate  prepared  for 
its  registration  before  the  land  court.  This  estate  has  been  classified  and  will 
be  offered  for  sale  during  this  fiscal  year.  A  close  inspection  of  these  plans 
will  show  a  great  amount  of  work,  the  great  number  of  sides  and  angles  to  lots 
and  the  irregularity  throughout  the  estate,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  only  70 
per  cent  of  this  estate  is  occupied  and  only  64  per  cent  leased,  and  mush  less 
cultivated,  the  balance  being  overgrown,  it  may  appear  that  the  cost  of  the 
Rurveys  of  this  estate,  viz,  ^7,000,  or  f^.79  per  hectare  complete,  extended 
over  a  period  of  two  years  and  three  months,  is  not  excessive. 

In  answer  to  the  last  section  of  Gen.  Edwards's  letter,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  question  of  putting  the  separate  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  local  native  gov- 
ernors has  ever  been  contemplated  except  by  the  director  of  lands,  after 
consultation  with  Gen.  Edwards,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  governors  of  the 
various  provinces  concerned  are  usually  in  politics;  that  these  estates  are 
grouped  mainly  in  four  provinces — Cavite,  Laguna,  Bulacan,  and  Rizal — ^and 
occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  provinces  that,  with  the  governor  as  ad- 
ministrator, he  could  absolutely  control  the  vote  through  his  influence  as  agent 
of  the  friar  lan'ds.  Furthermore,  the  duties  of  the  agents  of  these  estates  are 
such  as  keep  competent  men  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  either  of  leasing, 
identifying,  collecting  rents,  or  selling  parcels  of  land,  so  that  it  would  appear 
impossible,  except  as  a  matter  of  general  supervision,  for  a  governor  to  inter- 
vene in  this  question.  The  natives,  however,  do  enter  into  the  administration 
of  the  estates  to  a  great  extent  For  instance,  the  municipal  treasurer  of 
Cauayan,  province  of  Isabela,  is  the  agent  of  the  Isabela  estate.  The  presi- 
dente  of  the  municipality  of  Naic  has  been  the  assistant  agent  of  the  Naic 
estate  for  upward  of  three  years.  In  the  province  of  Batnan  a  native  agent 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Orion  estate  for  upward  of  two  years,  but  where 
several  estates  are  combined  for  administrative  purposes  it  has  been  found  that 
American  agents  in  charge  produce  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the  most 
economical,  results,  and  the  estates  are  now  administered  as  follows : 

Calamba,  Blnan,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Muntinlupa  estates,  an  Americau  agent  in 
charge  at  Blnan.  with  a  native  subagent  at  Calamba. 
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Sauta  Cruz  de  Malabou  and  Sau  Francisco  de  Malabon  and  Naic  estates,  an 
American  agent  in  charge,  with  subagent  at  Naic. 

Imus  estate,  American  agent  located  at  Imus. 

Binagbag,  Dampol,  Sau  Marcos,  Matamo,  Guiguiuto,  Ijolomboy,  Maliuta, 
Piedad,  Tala,  and  Sauta  Maria  de  Paudi  estates,  administered  by  an  American 
agent  located  at  Bocaue,  Bulacan  Province,  with  a  subagent  at  Polo. 

The  Orion  estate,  administered  by  a  native  agent  at  Orion,  Bataan  Province, 
but  as  the  estate  has  been  practically  sold  or  [lermanent  leases  executed,  said 
agent  will  be  relieved  in  the  near  future. 

Talisay-Mlnglanilla  and  Bauilad  estates,  in  Obu  Province,  administered  by 
an  American  agent  located  at  C^ebu. 

Isabela  estate  is  administered  by  the  municipal  treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Cauayan.  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  jirovincial  treasurer  of  Isabela. 

The  San  Jos(^  de  Mindoro  estate  is  administered  from  Manila. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  only  Ave  American  agents  now  on  duty 
on  friar  estates,  with  one  insi)ector,  who  is  continually  checking  up  agents  and 
pubagents,  settling  disputes,  supervising  suits  for  the  collection  of  rents,  classi- 
fying land,  etc.,  while  in  the  friar  lands  division  in  the  office  of  the  bureau 
of  lands  are  two  Americans,  one  of  whom  is  chief  of  the  division  and  the 
other  engaged  on  various  Icinds  of  work,  checking,  etc.,  who  is  available  to 
relieve  agents  when  on  leave  or  absent  from  their  stations,  making  a  total 
of  7  Americans  employed  in  the  administration  of  friar  lands,  together  with  a 
superintendent  of  irrigation,  or  a  total  of  8  out  of  70  empfloyees  engaged  on 
friar  lands. 

A  further  reduction  lu  the  supervising  force  of  Americans  employed  on  the 
friar  lands  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  delay  the  work  to  be  done,  but 
would,  through  inefficiency,  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  administrative 
expense  in  the  long  run.  Further,  the  tenants  on  friar  lands  are  to-day  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  conditions,  which  have  been  exT)]ained  to  them  time 
after  time;  and  while  they  complain  of  the  excessive  value  in  some  instances 
of  the  estates  which  they  desire  to  purchase,  yet  recent  legislation  extend- 
ing the  time  for  the  purchase  by  Installments  from  10  tp  25  years  has 
remedied  the  condition  to  such  an  extent  that  the  probable  sale  within  the 
next  three  years  of  the  entire  occupied  area  of  friar  lands  may  be  anticipated, 
furthermore,  the  large  number  of  town  lots  on  these  estates,  which  are  natu- 
rally the  highest-priced  proi)erty  on  these  estates,  will  be  sold  outright  for 
4?a8h.  if  the  exi)erience  in  the  sjile  of  the  Orion  estate  can  be  dei)euded  ui)on 
for  a  precedent.  This  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Oo\ernment  a  large  sum 
of  money  during  the  next  three  years,  which  may  r>rohably  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  the  sinking  fund  of  the  fi'iar-lands  fund. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  director  of  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  relative  to  the  friar-lands  loan 
fimd  and  other  measures  taken  to  increase  the  cultivated  area  on  friar  lands. 

C  H.  Slkepkr,  Director  of  Lands. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  House  Document  No.  963,  on  pages  13  and  14,  is 
a  "  Schedule  of  rents  of  friar  lands."  I  wish  you  would  explain  to 
me  in  regard  to  th^t  schedule,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Tala  estate. 
When  was  that  schedule  established? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  will  have  to  look  up  that  date. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Under  which  of  those  classifications  did  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter pay  rent  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  None  of  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  None  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  except  on  certain  parcels  of  land  which  he 
rented  under  the  same  conditions  that  others  did. 

Mr.  Parsons.  This  does  not  contain,  then,  the  basis  on  which  he 
rented  some  of  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  contains  the  basis  on  which  he  rented  a  number 
of  small  parcels  or  any  land  that  he  took  over  from  land  that  became 
unoccupied,  having  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  former  tenant. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Does  this  schedule  relate  only  to  unoccupied  land! 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  it  relates  to  all  lands. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Both  occupied  and  unoccupied? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  both  occupied  and  unoccupied. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  does  it  relate  to  every  parcel  on  this  estate  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Except  in  regard  to  those  special  leases — the  special 
lease  to  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Which  of  these  rates  apply  there  to  occupied  lands 
that  are  taken  up  by  the  occupants? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  According  to  the  classification  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Apparently  the  highest  priced  land  was  first-class 
nonirrigable  land. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  the  highest  priced  agricultural  land;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  On  the  Tala  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  not  any  urban  land  on  that,  according 
to  this  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No.    There  are  no  towns  there  to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  there  any  irrigable  land  on  that  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  had  no  irrigation  systems  on  the  estate  and  did 
not  maintain  any. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  the  occupants  take  up  lands  at  all  those  different 
rents — the  nonirrigable  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  any  take  up  lands  at  the  rents  given  for  first 
and  second  class  rural  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Twenty  centavos  first  class  per  hectare,  and  10  cen- 
tavos  second  class? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  how  many  took  up  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  but  I  can  give  that  information  as  to  any  desig- 
nated time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  there  any  leases  pending  now  to  occupants 
which  have  as  low  rates  as  20  centavos  and  10  centavos  per  hectare? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  are  no  leases  on  the  Tala  estate  at  the  present 
time  except  Mr.  Carpenter's. 

Mr.  Parsons.  All  the  rest  has  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Everybody  else  has  purchased. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  you  give  any  idea  in  regard  to  the  purchasers  as 
to  what  the  annual  installment  per  hectare  is  on  lands  classified  as 
these  are  compared  to  what  the  rentals  were?  How  nuich  greater 
were  they? 

Mr.  SuiEPER.  I  can  not  do  that  without  comparing  with  a  schedule 
of  the  appraisement  of  land  on  that  estate.  1  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  on  this  rural  and  urban  lot  schedule,  as  the  price  is  per 
meter  or  per  are  and  not  per  hectare,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  some  misprint  there. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wish  vou  would  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Agricultural  land  is  usually  Iby  the  hectare.  Other 
lands  are  bv  the  ares  or  bv  centares,  as  the  case  mav  be,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  misprmt  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Parsons.  \Miat  is  the  diflference  between  rural  land  and  agri- 
cultural land? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  This  is  for  building  lots — ^building  lots  in  small  com- 
munities, along  roads  and  in  barrios.    Urban  lots  are  lots  in  towns. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  that  page,  while  you  are  there  on  page  13,  there 
is  a  statement  that  I  do  not  understand.    It  says : 

No  leases  of  more  than  16  hectares  to  an  Individual,  or  1,024  hectares  to  a 
corporation  or  association  of  persons,  have  been  made  of  public  lauds  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  no  such  leases  have  been  applied  for,  nor  is  it  known 
that  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  or  factor  for  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation,  has  leased,  or  applied  to  lease,  such  lands  in  excess  of  the  limit 
mentioned  above,  except  as  mentioned  in  this  rei)ort. 

That  last  statement,  "  except  as  mentioned  in  this  report,"  means 
the  report  immediately  preceding  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (xARRETT.  That  none  except  what  is  mentioned  in  that  re- 
port^ 

Mr.  Sleeper  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  There  are  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands,  somewhat 
similar  to  our  laws  in  the  West,  as  to  the  public  domain  for  home- 
steading,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  Those  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  so. 

Mr.  Helm.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  homesteading  laws  apply  to  public  lands  per- 
taining to  the  United  States  Government,  ana  the  friar  lands  do  not 
pertain  to  the  United  States  Government.  They  are  insular  lands 
purchased  by  the  Philippme  Government  from  bonds  issued. 

Mr.  Helm.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  have  the  Filipinos  homesteaded 
the  public  domain  there  that  is  subject  to  preemption  or  homestead- 

'he  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  already  put  in  the  record  the  laws 
coverimg  that  matter. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  for  my  own  personal  infor- 
mation to  what  extent  the  Filipinos  are  showing  a  disposition  to 
acquire  the  lands. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Up  to  June  30,  1910,  there  had  been  8,951  applica- 
tions for  homesteads  received  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Helm.  How  many  have  been  granted? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  have  been  allowed  3,837. 

Mr.  Helm.  What  is  the  general  disposition  of  the  Filipino  to  apply 
for  these  homestead  rights? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  general  disposition. 

Mr.  Helm.  Are  they  encouraged  in  any  way  by  the  office  or  the  de- 
partment to  do  so? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  published  a  great  many  documents 
and  given  great  publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  public-lands  act 
We  have  also  sent  inspectors  into  the  provinces,  in  an  endeavor  to 

it  them  to  take  up  lands  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  they  seem  to 

J  disinclined  to  complv  with  the  terms  of  the  homestead  law. 

Mr.  Helm.  To  comply  with  them? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  What  feature  of  the  laws  do  they  object  to  or  com- 
plain of? 
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Mr.  Slseper.  They  object  to  living  on  the  land.  They  like  to  live 
in  the  towns  or  barrios,  and  many  complaints  are  heard  in  regard  to 
that  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Helm.  Do  they  manifest  any  taste  or  disposition  to  participate 
in  agriculture  or  cultivating  of  the  lands? 

Mr.  Si«EEPER.  I  think  most  Filipinos  in  the  provinces,  outside  of 
the  cities,  have  a  disposition  to  have  some  land  and  have  it  under 
cultivation. 

Mr.  HeIaM.  Is  this  tendency  or  disposition  increasing?  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  acquire 
the  land,  more  so  than  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Sl£epeb.  No.  sir;  in  fact,  when  they  were  granted  free  patents, 
absolutely  free,  without  cost  to  them,  it  was  with  weat  difficulty  that 
we  induced  them  to  sign  the  necessary  papers  to  nave  them  get  the 
grants  to  their  lands  which  they  were  offered  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Helm.  They  are  not  attracted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as  I 
understand  you? 

Mr.  Sleepeh.  I  think  they  are  attracted  to  the  pursuits,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  initiative  to  go  out  and  start  for  themselves. 
There  are  many  conditions  there  which  are  against  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  1fou  spoke  of  lands  owned  by  the  friars  south  of  the 
San  Jose  estate  to  wnich  they  had  removed  their  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  order  to  avoid  having  to  pay  rent? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  state  where  those  lands  lie,  and  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  think  they  are  actually  owned  by  the  friars, 
but  they  seem  to  control  them  sufficiently  so  tney  have  acquired  the 
right  to  put  their  cattle  on  them.  That  is  the  tract  of  land  Mr.  Poole 
was  going  down  to  look  at  when  I  caught  him  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Island  of  Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  close  to  the  Mangarin  Bay,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  south  rather  than  north. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  extent  of  that  body 
of  land. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  the  friars  own  or  control  through  some  agent  or 
corporation  any  other  lands  on  that  island  than  these  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  they  own  at  this  time,  either  in  their  own  names  or 
control  through  the  agents,  lands  in  any  other  island  than  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  have  those  two  estates  adjoining  the  city  of 
Manila  which  they  refused  to  sell.  They  also  control,  I  presume, 
throuj^h  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estate  Development  Co.,  a  tract  of 
land  m  the  Santa  Rosa  estate  of  200  hectares  and  two  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Calamba  estate,  all  three  of  which  they  reserved  from  sale  to 
the  Government,  and  some  other  small  parcels. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  tell  us  about  those  two  bodies  near  Manila? 
One  of  them  is  known  as  the  Mandaloyan  estate  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  on  the  Pasig  River? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  acreage  of  that  estate? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  I  will  have  to  obtain  the  information.  I  do  not  have 
it  with  me.    I  can  obtain  it  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  do  so  and  give  it  to  the 
stenographer  to  insert  in  the  record,  so  it  may  appear  in  to-day's  pro- 
ceedings, if  you  can. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Sleeper  subsequently  informed  the  clerk  that  the  acreage 
above  referred  to  was  10,082^.) 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  estate,  and  is  that  on  the 
Pasig  River  also? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  the  other  is  the  Saji  Juan  del  Monte  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  speak  of  the  size  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  I  can  not.     I  think  the  two  estates  are  adjoining. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  will  give  that  information  as  to  the  size  of  those 
estates. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Please  give  that  to  the  stenographer  to  insert  in  to- 
day's record. 

lilr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Sleeper  subsequently^  informed  the  clerk  that  the  acreage 
above  referred  to  was  390.) 

Mr.  Jones.  The  object  in  buying  these  lands  from  the  friars  was  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  tranquillity  in  the  islands.  Can  you  state  why 
these  valuable  agricultural  estates  were  not  included  in  the  purchase? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  can  not,  except  that  I  have  heard  they  would  not 
sell  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  refused  to  sell  them? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  some  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
then  governor  general  of  the  islands  and  the  Pope  at  Rome,  was  there 
not,  regarding  the  settlement  of  this  question  and  the  disposition  of 
all  these  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know.  I  may  have  read  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  know,  however,  that  when  the  time  came  to 
dispose  of  the  friar  lands  to  the  Philippine  government,  the  friars 
refused  to  dispose  of  large  tracts  of  agricultural  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  estates  could  hardly  be 
called  agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  would  you  describe  them? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  are  pretty  poor  lands,  most  of  them,  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them.  It  is  a^icultural,  no  doubt,  down  on  the 
river.     There  are  town  lots  and  residences  in  the  towns,  of  course. 

Mr.  Jones.  Would  you  not  say  that  this  Madeloyan  estate,  which 
is  near  Manila  and  rfght  on  the  Pasig  River,  was  among  the  most 
%'aluable  tracts  of  lancls  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  not  for  agricultural  purposes;  perhaps  for 
residence  purposes  it  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  residential  purposes? 

Mr.  Sr^EPER.  Yes;  or  manufacturing  purposes,  it  being  on  the 
Pasig  River. 

Mr.  Jones.  Still  it  is  rural  property? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  not  within  the  confines  of  any  town  or  city? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir.  A  portion  of  it  absolutely  could  not  be  used 
for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many  of  the  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JoN£8.  You  could  not  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  value  of  those 
estates  on  that  river,  and  you  do  not  know  why  the  friars  refused  to 
part  with  that  property? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  what  use  is  that  property  being  put  now  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  they  are  renting  it  out  and  trying  to  get  some 
rents  for  it  from  different  people. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have  Fifipino  tenants  on  that  property,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Men  who  could  take  up  public  lands  and  pay  no  rents 
are  living  on  that  land  and  paying  rent  to  the  friars  to-aay  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.  Tney  could  homestead  public  lands.  They 
are  having  considerable  difficulty  about  their  rents. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think  the  friars  are  having  some  difficulty  in  the 
collection  of  rents  from  these  tenants? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  have  had. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  those  tracts  of  land  are  ideally  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment, since  there  are  these  difficulties  about  the  collection  of  rents? 
Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  reach^  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Could  you  tell  us  how  far  it  has  reached? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  only  knowledge  I  have  of  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  friars  or  priests  have  told  me  they  wish  they 
could  run  their  estates  like  we  run  the  friar  estates,  subdividing  them 
up  to  l^se  them  to  the  tenants,  and  get  along  as  well  rh  we  have; 
because  the  trouble  that  we  first  had  with  the  tenants  has  passed 
by,  and  we  are  getting  along  veiy  amicably  with  them,  and  they  are 
paying  their  rents  and  seem  to  be  very  well  satisfied  on  the  friar 
estates,  while  they  have  difficulty  in  collecting  their  rents. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  have  difficulty  because  they  pursue  some  different 
policy  from  the  policy  the  Government  pursues? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  their  policy  is  less  liberal 
than  the  one  pursued  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  is  less  liberal,  and  I  think  the  people  that 
live  on  those  lands  do  not  like  to  pay — as  a  matter  of  sentiment — 
reat  to  the  friars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  those  portions  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  estate,  which  were  reserved  by  the  Philippine  Sugar 
Estate  Development  Company,  there  is  now  considerable  agitation 
over  the  paying  of  the  rents  that  thev  ask  for  that  land,  which  is 
first-class  rice  land,  as  compared  to  the  rents  that  the  Government 
charges.  I  have  seen  petitions  from  those  people — and  most  of  them 
are  also  tenants  on  the  Santa  Rosa  estate  and  have  been  allowed  to 
purchase — and  I  think  they  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to  be 
allowed  to  handle  that  land  in  the  same  way  the  friar  estates  were 
handled,  so  they  could  ultimately  get  the  titles. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand,  then,  that  some  of  these  lands  are  still 
retained  by  the  friars  and  are  very  fine  agricultural  lands? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  Some  of  it  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Jokes.  A  great  deal  better  land,  is  it  not,  than  the  land  we 
have  been  speaking  of  to-day  as  sold  to  Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  to  Mr.  Poole  and  others? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  As  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Worcester,  it  is  very 
much  better  land — these  tracts.  There  are  some  of  them  irrigated 
tracts  of  rice  land. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  better,  the  ones  the  friarse  own  now  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  small  tracts  they  reserved  within  these  estates. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  lands  sold  to  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  are  very  much  better, 
because  they  are  available,  and  they  are  also  irrigated  at  the  present 
time,  and  his  land  was  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  they  not  very  much  better  than  the  large  measure 
of  land  acquired  by  the  Philippine  Government  from  the  Filipinos  t 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  great  deal  better 
lands  than  the  great  majority  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  Philippine 
Grovemment  from  the  rriars? 

•  Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  that.  The  large  part  of  them 
would  run  in  about  the  same  condition.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  it 
just  as  good  as  they  have,  perhaps  better. 

Mr.  <K)N£8.  What  proportion  would  you  say  of  the  lands  acquired 
by  the  Grovemment  are  as  good  as  the  lands  retained  by  the  friars? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Including  the  two  Madeloyan  and  San  Juan  estates? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  For  agricultural  purposes,  we  have  very  much  better 
lands  than  they  have,  if  you  include  those  two  estates.  If  you  just 
take  the  parcels  of  land  that  they  have  reserved,  the  three  parcels  of 
any  side  or  four  parcels  in  the  Calamba  and  Santa  Rosa  estates,  we 
probably  have  10  times  as  much  land  just  as  good  as  or  better  than 
they,  right  in  those  estates  in  that  Province. 

Mr.  DouGLA«.  What  is  that  Province? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Laguna. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lands  retained  by  the  friars,  however,  or  at  least 
those  you  have  mentioned,  you  said  were  irrigated  f 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  two  of  the  tracts  are  irrigated. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  all  being  cultivated,  are  they  not  f 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Tne  Santa  Rosa  reserve  tract  is  cultivated.  One  of 
the  tracts  in  the  Calamba  estate  is  partially  cultivated,  and  the  other 
one  they  are  cultivating  at  the  present  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  URAHAM.  Was  not  this  reserved  land  in  the  Santa  Rosa  tract? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  was  one  tract  of  any  size  in  there  only,  and 
there  were  two  in  the  Calamba  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  is  a  town  called  Calamba  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Does  it  join  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  around  that  town. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  mean  all  around  that  township,  or  all  around 
that  particular  settlement? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  the  entire  township  is  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  from  your  answers  to  my  questions,  Mr. 
Sleeper,  that  here  are  several  tracts  of  agricultural  land  still  owned 
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by  the  friars,  lands  which  they  refused  to  sell  to  the  Government 
when  the  great  bulk  of  their  lands  were  purchased  ? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  those  lands  are  now  held  bv  them,  or  bv  agents 
of  theirs! 

Mr.  SuBEPEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  for  their  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  state  how  many  acres  are  included  in  those 
reservations? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  have  not  stated  it ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Give  me  the  number  of  acres. 

Mr.  Sl£eper.  I  will  have  to  supply  that.  I  do  not  have  it  in  my 
head. 

Mr.  Madison.  Approximately  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Suseper.  Fifteen  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all  thev  have  reserved  ? 

_  _  c 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Fifteen  hundred  acres? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  Yes,  sir. 

* 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  of  all  the  lands  which  they  owned  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  by  this  Government;  they  only  reserved  about 
1,500  acres  ? 

Mr.  Si£EPER.  Not  including  the  Madeloyan  and  San  Juan  estates. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  did  reserve  those  estates? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Those  are  large  estates  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  they  are  large  estates,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
area  of  them ;  but  they  are  large  estates. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Madeloyan  estate  is  at  least  8,000  acres,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  should  judge  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  other  is  as  large  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir ;  it  is  smaller.  How  large,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Madison.  Assuming  it  is  as  large,  there  would  be  less  than 
20,000  acres  that  they  reserved  from  the  sale? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  would  not  care  to  say  until  I  look  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  the  friars  still  on  the  island? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  the  friar  orders  have  representatives  in 
Manila  at  least ;  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  After  the  purchase  of  their  land,  did  the  majority 
of  the  friars  leave  the  island,  or  did  they  still  remain  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  most  of  them  left  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  of  them  still  re- 
main of  these  friars  that  own  the  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  have  no  idea  whatever. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  there  any  political  or  other  difficulty  with  those 
friars  now — any  clash  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  can  say  the  object  of  the  purchase  has  in  fact 
been  accomplished? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  my  idea  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DotroLAS.  What  is  the  name  of  those  estates  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Madeloyan  and  San  Juan  del  Monte. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Just  where  are  those  estates? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Thev  are  adjoining  the  city  of  Manila  on  the  east. 
The  San  Juan  del  Monte  does,  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  joined  by  the 
Madeloyan  estate. 

Mr.  GrRAHAM.  Has  one  of  them  a  sugar  plantation  on  it  now,  or 
su^ar  manufactory? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  any  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  some  of  the  land  they  reserved  was  there  not  a 
large  sugar  interest? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  reserved  one  small  tract  of  land  that  had  a 
sucar  mill  on  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  a  plantation? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  those  lands  in  those  larger  estates  as  valuable, 
that  are  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Manila? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Madison.  Quite  valuable? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Madison.  Are  there  a  great  many  towns  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Several  towns;  a  large  population. 

Mr.  Madison.  Really  a  portion  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Helm  awhile  ago, 
you  stated  there  had  been  something  over  8,000  applications  for  home- 
steads? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  up  to  July  1,  1910? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  there  have  been  something  over  3,000  granted  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  we  understand  that  those  others  have  been  re- 
fused ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Can  you  state  how  many  have  been  refused  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  have 
been  rejected  or  canceled  or  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  those  cancellations  and  rejections  l)een  for 
different  reasons  in  each  specific  case? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Then  there  is  no  general  reason  you  could  give  that 
would  be  generallv  applicable  to  those  rejections? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  ^Jo,  sir;  there  is  no  general  reason.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  reasons. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Can  you  instance  some  of  the  more  common  of  the 
reasons — some  of  the  more  usual  reasons? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Noncompliance  with  the  law  in  many  instances,  not 
being  of  age,  or  not  being  legally  entitled  to  acquire  the  land  from 
some  cause  or  other.    That  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Mr.  (tarrett.  In  brief,  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  law?  Of 
course  we  can  read  it,  but  just  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  neces- 
:rities.  Have  you  there  some  acts  of  the  Philippine  I^egislature  on 
the  subject? 
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Mr.  Slbeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Hamilton  here  assumed  the  chair  temporarily.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the 
record,  but  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  this  go  in  the  record? 
I  do  not  know  where  we  can  get  this  conveniently.  I  suggest  that 
the  local  laws  there  applicable  be  printed  in  the  record  here;  those 
applicable  to  homesteadmg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (chairman  pro  tempore).  Without  objection,  it  will 
be  so  ordered,  although  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  I  am  only  very 
temporarily  occupying  this  seat  of  honor.  The  chairman  is  here; 
possibly  he  may  want  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  committee. 

(The  chairman  again  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  suggested  the  advisability  of  printing  in  the  record 
the  local  laws  there  on  homesteading  of  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  here,  Capt.  Sleeper? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point,  if  there  is 
no  objection. 

(The  public  land  act  thus  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit:) 

The  Public  Land  Act  as  Amended  by  Act  No.  J)7S). 

[No.  026.1 

AN  ACT  Prescrlblns  rules  and  refrulations  Koverning  the  homeHteadin)?.  selling,  and  Iobh- 
Ing  of  portions  of  the  pabllc  domain  of  the  Philippine  Inlands,  proHorlblng  terms  and 
conditions  to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  titles  to  public  lands  in  said  islands,  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  patents  without  compensation  to  certain  native  settlers  upon 
the  public  lands,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  town  sites  and  sale  of  lots  therein, 
and  providing  for  a  hearing  and  decision  by  the  court  of  land  registration  of  all  appli- 
cations for  the  completion  and  confirmation  of  all  imperfe<!t  and  incomplete  Spanish 
concemions  and  grants  in  said  Islands,  as  authorised  by  sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  and 
fifteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  entitled  **  An 
act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purpose's." 

By  authority  of  the  United  Htaten,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Pliilipitinr  Committ.^ion, 
that: 

Chapteb   I. 

HOMESTEADS    ON    THE   PrBLIC    DOMAIN. 

Section  1.  Any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  iHlaiidSt  or  of  the  T'nitetl  Stntes,  or  of 
any  inflnhir  poM*eraion  thereof,  over  the  age  of  twentj'-one  years,  or  the  hend  of 
a  family,  may.  as  hereinafter  provided,  enter  a  homestead  of  not  excee<llng  six- 
teen hectares  of  unoccnpied,  unreserved,  unappropriated  agrleultunil  public  land 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  defined  by  the  act  of  ronin*ess  of  July  fli*st,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  ndminlstrn- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes,**  which  shall  be  taken,  if  on  surveyed  la  mis.  by  legal  subdivisions,  but 
If  on  unsnrveyed  lands  ^hall  be  located  in  a  body  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as 
practicable  rectangular  in  shape  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred  meters  in 
length :  but  no  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  more  than  sixtetMi  hectares  of  land 
in  said  Islands  or  who  has  had  the  benefits  of  any  grntuit.ous  allotment  of  six- 
teen hectares  of  land  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Islands  by  the  United  States 
9ball  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  applying  to  enter  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  file  with  such  ofllcer  as  ma}^  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  officer,  or 
In  case  there  be  no  such  oflacer,  then  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands,  an  application  under  oath  showing  that  he  has  the  niialificntions  re- 
qnired  under  section  one  of  this  chapter,  and  that  he  |>ossesses  none  of  the  dis- 
qnaUfications  there  mentioned;  that  such  application  is  made  for  his  exclusive 
use  and  benefit;  that  the  same  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  s<»ttlement  and 
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cultivation,  and  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
other  person,  persons,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons;  that  the  land 
applied  for  is  nonmineral.  does  not  contain  valuable  deposits  of  cpal  or  salts,  is 
more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  purposes,  and  is  not  occupied  by 
any  other  person ;  and  showing  the  location  of  the  land  by  stating  the  province, 
municipality,  and  barrio  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  de- 
scription as  may  be  given,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference 
to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any.  Upon  the  filing  of  said 
tipplication  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  summarily  determine, 
by  Inquiry  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  and  from  the  available  land 
records,  whether  the  land  described  is  prima  facie  subject  under  the  law  to 
homestead  settlement,  and  if  he  shall  find  nothing  to  the  contrary  the  appli- 
cant, upon  the  payment  of  ten  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  shall  be  permitted  to 
•enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified:  Provided,  however^  That,  at  the  option  of 
the  applicant,  payment  of  said  entry  fee  and  of  the  fee  prescribed  in  section 
three  hereof  may  be  made  in  five  annual  installments  of  four  pesos  each.  These 
payments  may  Y>e  made  to  the  municipal  treasurer  of  the  locality,  who  in  tiini 
shall  forward  to  the  provincial  treasurer  the  amounts  received  on  this  account. 
In  case  of  the  delinquency  of  the  applicant  in  the  payment  of  any  said  install- 
ments, thirty  days  after  having  become  delinquent  he  shall  lose  ipso  facto  his 
rights  to  the  land  in  question,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  reimbursement  of  the 
installments  which  he  may  have  paid,  and  the  land  shall  become  vacant  and 
open  to  entry  by  another. 

Sec  3.  No  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  for  the  land  applied  for 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application : 
and  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  or  at  any  time  within  three  years  there- 
after, the  person  filing  such  application  shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that 
lie  has  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  for  the  term  of  five  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  application  aforesaid,  and  shall  make 
affidavit  that  no  ])art  of  said  land  has  been  alienated  or  encuml)ered,  and  that 
he  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  then,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  pesos,  Philippine 
currency,  to  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  officer,  or  in 
case  there  be  no  such  officer,  then  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent :  Proi^ided,  however.  That  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  an  applicant  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  his  widow  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  a  patent  for  the  land  applied  for  issue  to  her  upon  showing  that  she  has 
consunmiated  the  requirements  of  law  for  homesteading  the  lands  as  above  set 
out ;  and  in  case  the  applicant  dies  before  the  Issuance  of  the  patent  and  doe? 
not  leave  a  widow,  then  the  interest  of  the  applicant  in  the  land  shall  descend 
and  patent  shall  issue  to  the  persons  who  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  have  taken  had  the  title  been  perfected  by  patent  before  the 
death  of  the  applicant,  upon  proof  by  the  persons  thus  entitled  of  compliance 
with  said  requirements  and  conditions. 

Sec.  3  fas  amended  l)y  Act  1864].  No  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent 
issued  for  the  land  applied  for  until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  application ;  and  if.  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  or  at  any  time 
within  three  years  thereafter  the  person  filing  such  application  shall  prove  by 
two  credible  witnesses  that  he  has  resided  upon  the  land  for  the  last  two  years 
immediately  precedim  the  day  of  such  proof,  and  cultivated  the  land  for  the 
term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  application 
aforesaid,  and  shall  make  affidavit  that  no  part  of  said  land  has  been  alienated 
or  encumbered,  and  that  he  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  then,  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ten  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  or  upon  the  payment  of  the  last  of  the 
five  installments  provided  for  in  section  two,  to  such  officer  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  law  as  local  land  officer,  or  in  case  there  be  no  such  officer,  then  to  the 
director  of  lands,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent;  Provided,  however.  That  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  an  applicant  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  his 
widow  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  patent  for  the  land  applied  for  issue  to  her 
upon  showing  that  she  has  consummated  the  requirements  of  law  for  homestead- 
ing the  lands  ns  above  set  ont;  and  in  case  the  applicant  dies  before  the  issu- 
ance of  the  patent  and  does  not  leave  n  widow,  then  the  interest  of  the  appli- 
cant in  the  land  shall  descend  and  patent  shall  issue  to  the  persons  who  under 
the  laws  of  the  Phillpi>ine  Islands  would  have  taken  had  the  title  been  per- 
fected by  patent  before  the  death  ot  the  applicant,  uix)n  proof  by  the  persons 
thus  entitled  of  coniiiliance  with  said  requirements  and  conditions. 
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Skc.  4.  No  lands  acquired  uuder  tlie  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  in  auy 
«»veat  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  coutractetl  prior  to  tho 
issuance  of  a  patent  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  If,  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  application  as  hereinabove  i»ro- 
Tided  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  by  law  for  the  making 
of  final  proof,  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  of  the  l)ureau  of 
l»ablic  lands,  after  due  notice  to  the  homesteader,  that  the  land  entered  is  not 
under  the  law  subject  to  homestead  entry,  or  that  tho  homesteader  has  actually 
changed  bis  residence,  voluntarily  abandoned  the  land  for  more  than  six  months 
at  any  one  time  during  the  two  years  of  residence  herein  required,  or  has  other- 
wise failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law.  then  in  that  event  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  may  cancel  the  entrj',  subjecjt  to  appeal 
uuder  proi)er  regulations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  land  ihere- 
a[)ou  shall  become  subject  to  disi)osition  as  other  public  lands  of  like  character. 

Sec.  t>.  Not  more  than  one  homestead  entry  shall  be  allowed  to  any  one 
person. 

Sec  7.  Before  final  proof  shall  be  submitted  by  any  i)er8on  claiming  to  have 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  due  notice,  as  prescribed  by  th& 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  be  given  to  the  public  of  his  intention  to  make  such  proof, 
stating  therein  the  time  and  place,  and  giving  a  description  of  the  land  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  is  expected  that  the  necessary  facts  will 
be  established. 

Sec  8.  Any  person  may  file  an  afiidavit  of  contest  against  any  homestead 
entry,  charging  that  the  land  entered  was  not  unoccupied,  unreserved,  or  unap- 
propria  ted  agricultural  land  at  the  time  of  filing  the  application,  alleging  dis- 
qualification of  the  en  try  man,  noncompliance  with  law  as  to  residence  or  culti- 
vation, or  any  other  matter  which,  if  proven,  would  be  Just  cause  for  the  can- 
cellation of  the  entry,  and  upon  successful  termination  of  the  contest,  the 
("ontestant,  if  a  qualified  entryman,  shall  be  allowed  a  preference  right  of  entry 
for  sixty  days  from  said  date. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  or  any  public  official  becoming  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  grounds  above  stated,  for  Impeaching  or  canceling 
the  entry,  may  file  formal  complaint  against  the  entry  on  any  such  ground 
which.  If  proven,  shall  cause  the  cancellation  of  the  entry. 

Sec  9.  No  patent  shall  issue  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  until  the 
land  has  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ])ublic 
lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof,  the  cost  of  which  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Insular  Government. 

Chapter  II. 

SALES  OF  PORTIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Sec.  10.  Any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  IJnite<l  States,  or  of 
any  insular  possession  therefor,  or  any  corporation  or  like  association  of 
liersons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  Territory,  or  insular  iwssession  thereof,  and  authorized 
to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  may  purchase  any  tract  of 
unoccupied,  unappropriated,  and  unreserved  nonmlneral  agricultural  public 
land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  not  to  exceed  sixteen  hectares  for  an  idlvldual  or 
one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  for  a  corporation  or  like  association, 
by  proceeding  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  chapter :  Provided,  That  no  asso- 
ciation of  persons  not  organized  as  above  and  no  mere  partnership  shall  be 
entitled  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  than  will  equal  sixteen  hectares  for  each 
meml)er  thereof. 

Sec  11.  Purchases  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  of  land  pre- 
viously surveyed  must  be  made  of  contiguous  legal  subdivisions.  All  lands 
purchased  hereunder,  whether  previously  surveyed  or  not,  in  case  the  tract 
sought  to  be  purchased  exceeds  sixty-four  hectares  in  area,  must  be  taken 
wherever  possible,  in  the  form  of  contiguous  squares  which  shall  contain  at 
least  sixty-four  hectares  each :  Provided,  That  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
(if  lands  In  one  or  more  tracts  of  sixty-four  hectares  there  may  be  purchased 
<>ne  rectangular  tract  of  thirty-two  hectares,  the  longer  side  of  which  nnist  be 
c-ontiguous  to  the  square  tract  of  sixty-four  hectares,  or  to  one  of  such  tracts  if 
more  than  one  be  purchased.  In  no  case  may  lands  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  to  gain  any  such  control  of 
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any  adjacent  land,  water,  stream,  shore  line,  way,  roadstead,  or  other  valnnble 
right  as  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Sec.  12.  An  application  to  purchase  land  under  this  chapter  must  be  filed 
with  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  officer,  or  in  case 
there  be  no  such  officer  then  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands.  It 
must  be  executed  under  oath  and  must  state  the  citizenship  of  the  applicant 
and  his  iwst-office  address ;  the  location  of  the  land  desired,  stating  the  province, 
municipality,  and  barrio  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  de- 
scription as  can  be  given,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference 
to  natural  objects  and  i)ermanent  monuments,  if  any ;  a  statement  as  to  whether 
any  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  or  improved,  and  that  it  is  nonmineral  in 
character,  more  valualile  for  agicultural  than  for  forestry  puriioses,  and  does 
not  contain  deimsits  of  coal  or  salts.  The  application  of  a  corporation  must 
be  acc<mipanled  l)y  a  certified  copy  of  its  charter  or  articles  of  iiicoriK) ration. 
An  unincorrwrated  association  must  show  that  Its  members  are  severally  pos- 
sessed of  the  qualifications  above  required  of  individuals.  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration or  association  organized  outside  of  the  Philippine  Islands  there  must 
be  attached  to  the  application  proiier  documentary  evidence  that  the  law  goveni- 
ing  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  foreign  corpora tloni* 
or  associations  hiis  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  to 
examine  all  applications  to  i)urchase  under  this  chapter,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  has  the  qualifications  required  in  section  ten  thereof, 
and  from  the  certificate  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  to  determine 
whether  the  land  applied  for  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry 
purposes.  He  shall  rei)ort  his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who. 
after  proper  consideration  and  approval  of  same,  shall  order  the  sale  to  be 
made. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  to  appraise 
the  land  applied  for  under  this  chapter,  which  appraisement  shall  not  be  less 
than  ten  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  per  hectare,  and  in  making  this  appraisal 
he  may  call  to  his  as.«:istance  any  provincial  or  municl])al  official  of  the  province 
in  which  tlie  land  lies.  When  the  land  shall  have  been  appraised,  as  herein- 
above provided,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  advertise  the 
same  for  sale  by  publishing  a  notice  thereof  once  a  week  for  six  consecutive 
weeks  in  two  newspapers,  one  published  at  Manila  and  the  other  (if  any  such 
there  be)  published  near  the  land  applied  for,  such  notices  to  be  ])ublished  in  both 
the  English  and  Spanish  languages.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prescribe,  in  addition  to 
the  publication  in  newspai^ers,  a  suitable  methixi  of  i>osting  notice  upon  the 
land  sought  to  be  purchased  or  in  the  pueblo  where  the  land  is  situated.  The 
notices  shall  state  a  date  not  earlier  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  last 
publication  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  published  at  Manila,  upon  which 
date  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  will  award  the  land  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  will  call  for  new  bids,  or  othenvise  proceed  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  All  bids  must  be  sealed  and  addresswl  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands,  and  must  have  Inclosed  therewith  a  certified  check  or  a  post-office 
money  order  payable  to  his  order,  for  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  bid,  which  amount  shall  be  retained,  in  case  the  bid  is  acce|)ted,  as  jwirt 
payment  of  the  purchase  price:  Provided,  That  no  bids  shall  be  considered 
which  are  for  lens  than  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

Sec.  ir>.  T'pon  the  opening  of  the  bids  the  land  shall  be  awarded  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  If  there  are  two  or  more  bidders  which  are  higher  than  other 
bidders  and  are  equal,  and  one  of  such  higher  and  equal  bids  Is  the  bid  of  the 
apr>llcant,  bis  bid  shall  be  accepted.  If.  however,  the  bid  of  the  ajiplicant  Is 
not  one  of  such  equal  and  higher  bids,  then  the  chief  of  the  bureau  6f  public 
lands  shall  at  once  submit  the  lands  for  public  bidding,  and  to  the  pei-son  mak- 
ing the  highest  bid  on  such  i)ublic  auction  the  land  shall  be  awarded,  but  no  bid 
re(»elved  at  such  public  auction  shall  be  finally  accepted  until  the  bidder  shall 
have  deposited  twenty-five  per  centum  of  his  bid.  as  required  in  section  four- 
teen. The  deposits  of  all  unsuccessful  bidders  shall  be  returned  at  once  by  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  hinds, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  authority  to  rejtvt 
any  and  all  bids  hereunder.  '    ' 

Skc.  16.  I.and  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  must  be  paid  for  in 
the  following  manner:  The  balance  of  the  purchase  price  after  deducting  the 
nmoimt  paid  by  check  or  post-office  money  order  at  the  time  of  submitting  the 
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bid,  may  be  i^aid  in  fuil  uihmi  the  nmliiug  of  the  award,  or  may  be  \m\d  in 
equal  annual  Installments,  or  may  be  paid  in  one  Installment  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  award.  All  sums  remaining  unpaid  after 
date  of  the  award  shall  bear  six  per  centum  interest  i>er  annum  from  such 
date  until  paid. 

Sec.  17.  No  iwtent  shall  issue  under  the  provisions  of  this  elwpter  until  the 
land  has  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof.  The  cost  of  such  survey  must 
be  borne  by  the  purchaser,  if  a  corporation  or  like  association,  and  If  the  sur- 
vey be  made  in  advance  of  the  regular  surveys  of  the  islands :  but  where  the 
purchaser  Is  an  individual  the  cost  of  the  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  Insular 
C;<)vernnjent.  Patents  shall  not  issue  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  award,  and  before  the  same  shall  issue  the  purchaser  must 
show  actual  occupancy,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  the  premises  for  a 
period  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  date  of  the  award,  and  that 
he  has  not  sold  the  land  or  in  any  manner  encumbered  the  title. 

Sec.  is.  If  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  award  and  before  the  Issuance 
of  iiatent  It  Is  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands,  after  due  notice  to  the  purchaser,  that  the  purchaser  has  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  land  for  more  than  one  year  at  any  one  time,  or  has  otherwise 
failed  to  c«oniply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  then  the  land  shall  revert 
to  the  Government  and  all  prior  payments  of  purchase  money  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sec.  19.  This  chapter  shall  be  held  to  authorize  only  one  purchase  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  land  hereunder  by  the  same  person,  or  by  the  same  cori)ora- 
tion  or  association  of  persons;  and  no  corporation  or  association,  any  member 
of  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefits  of  this  cha]>ter,  either  as  an  Individual 
or  as  a  member  of  any  other  coriwration  or  association,  shall  purchase  any 
other  public  lands  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  20.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  individual  applicant  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application  and  prior  to  the  issuance  of  patent, 
the  distributees  of  his  estate,  as  defined  by  law,  may  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  deceased  applicant,  and  if  they  cousum- 
fflate  the  requirements  of  law  for  purchasing  land  hereunder,  patent  shall 
issue  to  such  distributees. 

Sec.  21.  If  any  land  applied  for  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  actually  occupied  by  any  person  who  Is  qualified  to  make  a  homestead  or 
other  entry  under  the  public-land  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  by  any 
native  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  free  patent,  such  person  shall  be  personally 
served  with  uotice  as  to  his  rights,  and  shall  be  allowed  a  preference  right  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  within  which  to  make  entry  or  apply  for  patent. 

Chapter  III. 

leases  of  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

Sec.  22.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of 
any  Insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corporation  or  association 
of  persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  insular  possession  thereof,  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  Its  creation  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  acts 
of  Congress  applicable  thereto  to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
may  lease  any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unreserved,  muunineral  agricultural  public 
lands,  as  defined  by  sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  providing  a  temi>orary  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  so  forth,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four  hectares,  by  proceeding  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  indicated: 
Pr(yvid€d,  That  no  lease  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  any  prior  claim 
by  settlement  or  occupation  until  the  consent  of  the  occuiwint  or  settler  is  first 
had  and  obtained,  or  until  such  claim  shall  be  legally  oxtluguishwl :  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  no  corporation  or  association  of  persons  shall  be  i>ermltted 
to  lease  lands  hereunder  which  are  not  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  on  the  business  for  which  It  was  lawfully  created  and  which  it  may 
lawfully  pursue  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec  23.  leases  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  of  land  previously 
surveyed,  must  be  made  of  contiguous  legal  subdivisions.  All  lauds  leastni 
hereunder,  whether  previously  surveyed  or  not,  in  case  the  tract  sought  to  be 
leased  exceeds  sixty-four  hectares  in  area,  must  be  taken  where  possible  in  the 
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form  of  contiguous  squares,  which  shall  contain  at  least  sixty *f our  hectares 
each:  Provided^  That  in  connection  with  the  lease  of  lands  in  one  or  more 
tracts  of  sixty-four  hectares  there  may  be  leased  one  rectangular  tract  of 
thirty-two  hectares,  the  longer  side  of  which  must  be  contiguous  to  the  square 
tract  of  sixty-four  hectares,  or  to  one  of  such  tracts  if  more  than  one  be  leased. 
In  no  case  may  lands  leased  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  be  taken  so 
as  to  gain  a  control  of  adjacent  land,  water,  stream,  shorfe  line,  way,  roadstead, 
or  other  valuable  right  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Sec.  24.  An  application  to  lease  land  under  this  chapter  must  be  executed 
under  oath  and  tiled  with  such  officer  as  may  he  designated  by  law  as  local 
land  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  or  in  case  there  l>e 
no  such  officer  then  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  and  must 
show  the  following  facts:  The  citizenship  and  post-office  address  of  the  appli- 
cant; the  location  of  the  land,  showing  the  province,  municipality,  and  barrio 
in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  may  be  given, 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference  to  natural  objects  and 
permanent  monuments,  if  any;  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  land  contains 
any  improvements  or  evidences  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  a  statement 
that  it  is  noumlneral  in  character,  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for 
forestry  purposes,  and  does  not  contain  deposits  of  coal  or  salts.  Corporations 
and  associations  shall  be  required  to  file  evidence  of  their  legal  existence  and 
authority  to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  25.  All  applicants  for  leases  under  the  terms  of  this  chapter  must  give 
notice,  by  publication  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  required  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
of  intent  to  make  application  to  lease  the  tract  in  question,  which  notice  shall 
state  the  date  when  the  application  will  be  presented  and  shall  describe  as 
definitely  as  practicable  the  land  sought  to  be  leased. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  to 
examine  all  applications  for  leases  under  this  chapter,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  has  the  qualifications  required  in  section  twenty-two 
hereof,  and,  from  the  certificate  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  forestry,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  land  applied!  for  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for- 
estry purposes,  and  further  summarily  to  determine  from  available  records 
whether  the  land  is  nonmineral  and  does  not  contain  deposits  of  coal  or  salts. 
He  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  after  proper 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  same,  shall  cause  the  lease  to  be  executed. 

Sec.  27.  The  rate  per  hectare  per  annum  for  lands  leased  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  fifty  centavos, 
Philippine  currency,  per  hectare  per  annum ;  said  rent  shall  be  paid  yearly  in 
advance,  the  first  payment  being  deposited  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  before  the  delivery  of  the  lease. 

Sec.  28.  Leases  hereunder  shall  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  twenty-five  years,  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  as  above  indicated,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty 
centavos  per  hectare  and  shall  not  exceed  one  peso  and  fifty  centavos,  Philip- 
pine currency,  per  hectare.  Land  leased  hereunder  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
sublet  without  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  29.  No  land  shall  be  leased  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  until 
the  land  has  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof,  the  cost  of  survey  to  be  l)ome 
by  the  lessee. 

Sec.  30.  The  lease  of  any  lands  under  this  chapter  shall  not  confer  the  right 
to  remove  or  dispose  of  any  valuable  timber  except  as  provided  in  regulations 
of  the  bureau  of  forestry  for  cutting  timber  upon  such  lands.  Nor  shall  such 
lease  confer  the  right  to  remove  or  dispose  of  stone,  oil,  coal,  salts,  or  other 
minerals,  but  the  lease  as  to  the  part  thereof  which  shall  be  mineral  may  be 
canceled  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whenever  the  mineral  character  of  such  part  shall 
be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear,  after  due  notice  to  the  lessee. 

Sec.  31.  The  commlssiou  of  waste  or  the  violation  of  the  forestry  regulations 
by  the  lessee  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  last  payment  of  rent  and  render 
him  liable  to  imnieiliate  disiwssession  and  suit  for  damage. 
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Chapter  IV. 

FREE    PATENTS    TO    NATIVE    SETTLERS. 

Sec.  32.  Any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  now  an  occupant  and  cultivator 
of  unreserved,  unappropriated  agricultural  public  land,  as  defined  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  who  has  continuously 
occupied  and  cultivated  such  land,  either  by  himself  or  through  his  ancestors 
since  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  or  who,  prior  to  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  continuously  occupied  and  cultivated 
such  land  for  three  years  immediately  prior  to  said  date,  and  who  has  been 
continuously  since  July  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  until  the  date  of 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  an  occupier  and  cultivator  of  such  land,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  a  patent  issued  to  him  without  compensation  for  such  tract  of 
land,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares,  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  provided. 

Sec.  33.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  must,  prior 
to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  file  an  application  for  a  patent 
with  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  laud  officer,  or  in  case 
there  be  no  such  officer  then  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands.  Said 
application  must  be  executed  under  oath  and  must  show  the  following  facts: 
The  name,  age,  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant ;  that  he  is  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands;  the  location  of  the  land  desired,  stating  the  province, 
mnnioipality,  and  barrio  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  de* 
scription  as  may  be  given,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference 
to  natural  objects  and  i)ermanent  monuments,  if  any;  that  the  land  is  not 
claimed  or  occupied  by  any  other  person ;  a  statement  as  to  the  date  when  the 
applicant  or  his  ancestor,  giving  the  name  of  ancestor  and  stating  his  relation- 
ship to  the  applicant,  entered  into  occupation  and  begim  cultivation,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made.  If  the  first  occupation  and 
cultivation  is  claimed  through  an  ancestor,  the  applicant  must  show  the  name 
of  such  ancestor  and  must  file  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  date  and  place  of 
his  death  and  burial,  in  which  case  the  patent  shall  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  such  ancestor  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  34.  Upon  receipt  of  said  application  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  to  cause  a  careful  investigation  to  be  made  in 
such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  and  if  satisfied  upon  such  investigation 
that  the  applicant  comes  within  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  cause 
a  patent  to  issue  for  the  tract  to  such  applicant,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  ancestor, 
as  provided  in  the  next  preceding  section,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  in 
extent:  Provided,  That  no  application  shall  be  finally  acted  upon  until  notice 
thereof  has  been  published  in  the  municipality  and  barrio  in  which  the  land  is 
located  and  adverse  claimants  have  had  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  patent  shall  issue  until  the  land  has  been  sur- 
veyed under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  and  an 
accurate  plat  made  thereof. 

Sec.  35.  I^ands  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  inalien- 
able and  shall  not  be  subject  to  incumbrance  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent  therefor,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Chapter  V. 

TOWN  sites. 

Sec.  36.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  it  shall  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  reserve  a  town  site  from  the  public  land  or  to  acquire 
lands  for  such  purpose  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  he 
shall  direct  the  chief  of  the  bjareau  of  public  lands  to  have  such  a  survey  of 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  land  which  he  deems  it  wise  so  to  resen-e  or 
acquire. 

Sec.  37.  Upon  the  completion  and  return  of  the  survey  mentioned  In  section 
thirty-six,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  forward  the  stime  to  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  with  his  recommendations. 

Sec.  38.  The  commission,  if  it  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  pass  a  resolution  reserving  the  land"  surveyed,  or  such 
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part  thereof  as  It  may  deeui  wise,  as  a  town  site,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such 
resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  who  shall 
record  the  same  In  the  records  of  his  office  and  forward  a  certified  copy  of 
such  record  to  the  registrar  of  the  province  in  which  the  surveyed  land  lies. 

Sec.  39.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands, 
having  recorded  the  resolution  of  the  commission  and  the  preliminary  survey 
accompanying  the  same,  to  direct  a  subdivision  and  plat  of  the  land,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  direcrtions  contained  In  the  resolution  approving  the  same,  if 
such  resolution  contained  directions  as  to  the  method  of  subdivision,  or,  if  it 
contain  no  such  direction,  then  in  a  manner  which  shall  to  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  public  lands  seem  best  adapted  to  the  convenience  and  Interest  of  the 
public  and  the  residents  of  the  future  town. 

Sec  40.  The  commission,  by  resolution,  or  in  the  absence  of  action  In  this 
regard  by  the  commission,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  shall  reser^^e 
from  the  land  to  be  plotted,  lots  of  suflicient  size  and  convenient  situation  for 
public  uses,  as  well  as  the  necessary  avenues,  streets,  alleys,  parks,  and  plazas. 

Sec.  41.  The  plat  of  the  subdivision  shall  designate  certain  lots  as  business 
lots  and  the  remainder  as  residence  lots,  and  shall  also  reserve  and  note  the 
lots  of  land  owned  by  private  Individuals  as  evidenced  by  record  titles,  or  as 
possessed  and  claimed  by  them  as  private  property:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  avenues,  streets,  alleys,  parks,  plazas,  and  lots  shall  be  laid  out  on  the 
plat  as  though  the  lands  owned  or  claimed  by  private  persons  were  part  of  the 
public  domain  and  part  of  the  reservation,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  subse- 
quent purchase  or  condemnation  thereof,  If  deemed  necessary  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

Sec  42.  All  lots,  whether  public  or  private,  contained  In  the  exterior  bound- 
aries shall  be  plotted  and  numbered  upon  a  general  plan  or  system. 

Sec  43.  The  plat  of  the  subdivision  of  the  reserve  town  site  thus  prei>ared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  presentation  to  the  commission  for 
Its  consideration,  modification,  amendment,  or  approval. 

Sec  44.  The  resolution  of  the  commission  approving  the  plat  shall  provide 
whether  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lots  shall  be  covere<l  Into  the  In- 
sular treafiiury  as  gerteral  insular  funds,  or  «s  a  special  fund  to  be  devoted  to 
public  Improvements  in  or  near  the  town  site,  and  thereafter  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lots  shall  be  applied  as  provided  In  the  resolution  of  the  commission. 

Sec  45.  Where  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  devoted 
to  public  Improvements  In  or  near  the  town  site,  the  same  shall  be  exitended 
as  provided  by  law  or  resolution  of  the  commission. 

Sec  46.  When  the  plat  of  subdivision  is  approved  by  the  commission  It  shall 
be  certified  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  together  with  the  resolu- 
tion approving  the  same,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall 
record  the  same  In  the  records  of  his  office  and  shall  forward  a  certified  copy 
of  such  record  to  the  registrar  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  lies,  to  be  by 
such  registrar  recorded  In  the  records  of  his  office. 

Sec  47.  All  lots  except  those  claimed  by  or  belonging  to  private  owners  and 
claimants  and  excepting  such  lots  and  tracts  as  may  be  reserved  for  parks, 
public  buildings,  and  other  public  uses,  shall  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  as  hereinafter  In  this  chapter  provided,  and 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  lots 
hereunder. 

Sec  48.  All  lots  In  the  reservation  which  are  subject  to  sale  as  above  pro- 
vided, shall,  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  value  of  the 
lots  Is  sufficiently  known  to  make  an  appraisement  useful,  be  appraised  by  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  49.  The  lots  In  any  such  town  site  thus  established  and  subject  to  sale, 
shall,  after  the  approval  and  recording  of  the  plat  of  subdivision  as  abovp 
provided,  and  after  due  advertisement,  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder;  but  no  bid  shall  be  accepted.  In  case  of  appraised  lots,  If  the  bid  does 
not  equal  two-thirds  of  the  appraised  value,  and  In  the  case  of  lots  not  appraised 
the  bid  shall  not  be  accepted  if  In  the  Judgment  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  bid  Is  an  Inadequate  price 
for  the  lot. 

Sec.  50.  Not  more  than  two  residence  lots  and  two  business  lots  in  any  one 
town  site  shall  be  sold  to  any  one  person,  corporation,  or  association  without 
he  specific  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Sec.  51.  Lots  which  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  manner  herein  pre- 
scribed, and  for  which  no  satisfactory  bid  has  been  received,  shall  be  again 
offered  for  sale  after  due  advertisement,  and  if  at  the  second  sale  no  satisfac- 
tory bid  is  received,  they  may  be  sold  at  private  sale  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  public  lands  for  not  less  than  their  value,  as  appraised  by  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Six.  52.  In  any  case  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  condemn  private  lands  within  the  reserved  or  proposed  limits  of  a 
town  site,  either  for  stn^ts.  alleys,  parks,  or  as  lots  for  public  buildings  or  other 
public  uise8,the  commlss'on  shall  pass  a  resolution  declaring  the  necessity  for  the 
same,  which  resolution  shall  bo  certified  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  at 
once  begin  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  the  lands  described  in  the  reso- 
lution. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  rroce<lure. 

Sec.  53.  Town  sites  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  on  land 
forming  a  pnrt  of  an  exUting  municipality  shall  remain  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  municipality  until  taken  therefrom  by  legislative  action  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Chapter  VI. 

t;NPEBFECTi:D   TITLES   AND   SPANISH    GRANTS   AND   CONCESSIONS. 

Sec.  54.  The  following-described  i)ersons  or  their  legal  successors  In  right, 
occupying  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  claiming  to  own  any  such 
lands  or  an  interest  therein,  but  whose  titles  to  such  lands  have  not  been  iier- 
fected,  may  apply  to  the  court  of  land  registration  of  the  Phlllpidne  Islands  for 
confirmation  of  their  claims  and  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  title  therefor 
to  wit : 

1.  All  persons  who  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  bad  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and 
royal  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  but  who  failed  to  secure  formal  con- 
veyance of  title; 

2.  All  persons  who  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  having  applied  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  and  having 
secured  a  survey,  auction,  and  an  award,  or  a  right  to  an  award,  of  such  lands, 
did  not  receive  title  therefor  through  no  fault  uix)n  their  part : 

3.  All  persons  who  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  having  applied  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  and  having 
secured  a  survey  and  award  of  same,  did  not,  through  negligence  upon  their 
part,  comply  with  the  conditions  of  full  or  any  payment  therefor,  but  who  after 
such  survey  and  award  shall  have  occupied  the  land  adversely,  except  as  pre- 
vented by  war  or  force  majeure,  until  the  taking  effect  of  this  act ; 

4.  All  persons  who  were  entitled  to  apply  and  did  apply  for  adjustment  or 
composition  of  title  to  lands  against  the  Government  under  the  Spanish  laws 
and  royal  decrees  in  force  prior  to  the  royal  decree  of  February  thirteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  nine^-four,  but  who  failed  to  receive  title  therefor 
through  no  default  upon  their  part ; 

5.  All  persons  who  were  entitled  to  a  gratuitous  title  to  public  lands  by 
**  possessory  proceedings  *'  under  the  provisions  of  articles  nineteen  and  twenty 
of  the  royal  decree  of  the  King  of  Spain  Issued  February  thirteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  who,  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions 
therein  required,  failed  to  receive  title  therefor  through  no  default  upon  their 
part;  and 

6.  All  persons  who  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors  in  interest  have  been 
In  the  open,  continuous,  exclusive,  and  notorious  possession  and  occupation  of 
agricultural  public  lands,  as  defined  by  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  under  a  bona  fide  claim  of  ownership  except  as  against 
the  Government,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  next  preceding  the  taking  efl'ect  of 
this  act,  except  when  prevented  by  war  or  force  majeure,  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  performed  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  Government  grant 
and  to  have  received  the  same,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  title  to 
such  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

All  applicants  for  lands  under  paragraphs  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
this  section  must  establish  by  proper  official  records  or  documents  that  such 
proceedings  as  are  therein  required  were  taken  and  the  necessary  conditions 
complied  with:  Provided,  however.  That  such  requirements  shall  not  apply  to 
the  fact  of  adverse  possession. 
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Sec.  55.  All  persons  claiming  title  to  Government  lauds  not  coming  within 
the  classes  specified  In  the  preceding  section  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
this  chapter. 

Sec.  56.  Any  person  or  persons,  or  their  legal  representatives  or  sucessors  in 
right,  claiming  any  lands  or  interest  in  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  who  now  desire  or  claim  the  right  to  have 
such  title  perfected,  must  in  every  case  present  an  application  In  writing  to  the 
court  of  land  registration  praying  that  the  validity  of  the  alleged  title  or  claim 
be  Inquired  into  and  that  a  certificate  of  title  issue  to  them  under  the  provisions 
of  the  land  registration  act  for  the  lands  claimed. 

Sec.  57.  Such  claims  and  applications  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
their  material  allegations  to  the  requirements  of  an  application  for  registration 
under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-one  and  subsequent  sections  of  the  land 
registration  act,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  land  and  all  docu- 
ments evidencing  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  the  land  claimed.  The 
application  shall  also  set  forth  fully  the  nature  of  the  claim  to  the  land,  and 
when  based  upon  proceedings  initiated  under  Spanish  laws  shall  particularly 
state  the  date  and  form  of  the  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or  order  of  survey 
under  which  the  claim  is  made;  by  whom  such  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or 
order  of  survey  was  made;  the  extent  of  the  compliance  with  the  conditions 
required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal  decrees  for  the  acquisition  of  legal 
title,  and  If  not  fully  complied  with  the  reason  for  such  noncompliance,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  length  of  time  such  land  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  been  actually  occupied  by  the  claimant  and  his  predecessors  in  Interest ;  the 
use  made  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  inclosure,  if  any.  The  fees  pro- 
vided to  be  paid  for  the  registration  of  lands  under  the  land  registration  act 
shall  be  collected  from  applicants  under  this  chapter,  except  that  upon  the 
original  registration  of  land  claimed  hereunder  no  fee  shall  be  required  for 
the  assurance  fund. 

Sec  58.  Any  applicant  for  registration  of  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  may,  upon  petition  directed  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands, 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fees  as  regulated  by  law,  secure  a  survey  and  plan 
of  the  lands  claimed  to  be  owned  by  him,  which  said  plan  shall  be  filed  with 
his  application  In  the  court  of  land  registration. 

Sec.  59.  Upon  the  filing  of  claims  and  applications  for  registration  in  the 
court  of  land  registration,  under  this  chapter,  the  same  procedure  shall  be 
adopted  in  the  hearing  of  such  cases  and  in  the  matter  of  appeal  as  is  by 
the  land  registration  act  provided  for  other  claims,  except  that  a  notice  of  all 
such  applications,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  lands  claimed,  shall  be  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  who  shall  be  represented  in  all  questions  arising  upon  the  consideration 
of  such  applications  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  by 
any  subordinate  or  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  appointed  for  that  purpose 

Sec  60.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examiner  of  title,  upon  reference  to  him 
of  any  such  claim  or  application,  to  investigate  all  the  facts  alleged  therein 
or  otherwise  brought  to  his  attention,  and  to  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the 
period  of  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  claimant  or  Jiis  predecessors  in  interest ; 
the  nature  of  such  lands ;  the  character  of  the  inclosure,  if  any,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  land  has  been  subjected  to  cultivation.  He  shall  file  a  full  report 
of  his  investigation  in  the  case,  concluding  with  a  certificate  of  his  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  claim. 

Sec.  61.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  when- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  executive  the  public  interest  shall  require  it, 
to  cause  to  be  filed  In  the  court  of  land  registration,  through  the  attorney 
general,  a  petition  against  the  holder,  claimant,  possessor,  or  occupant  of  any 
land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  shall  not  have  voluntarily  come  In  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  the  land  j-egistratlon  act  stating  in  substance 
that  the  title  of  such  holder,  claimant,  possessor,  or  occupant  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, or  stating  In  substance  that  the  boundaries  of  any  such  land  which  has 
not  bfeen  brought  into  court  as  aforesaid  are  open  to  question,  and  praying  that 
the  title  to  any  such  land  or  the  boundaries  thereof  or  the  right  to  occupancy 
thereof  be  settled  and  adjudicated.  Such  petition  shall  contain  all  the  data 
essential  to  furnish  a  full  notice  thereof  to  the  occupants  of  such  land  and  to 
all  persons  who  may  claim  an  adverse  interest  therein,  and  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  plan  of  the  land  in  question.  The  court  shall  cause  service  of  notice 
to  be  made  as  in  other  cases,  and  shall  proceed  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  the 
questions  stated  in  such  petition  or  arising  in  the  matter,  and  settle  and  deter- 
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wine  the  ownership  of  tbe  land  and  cause  certifieate  of  title  to  be  issued  tliere- 
ior,  as  in  other  cases  filed  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  62.  Whenever  any  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  set  apart  as  town 
Bites,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  notify  the  judge  of  the  court  of  laud  registration  that  such  lands 
have  been  reserved  as  a  town  site  and  that  all  private  lands  or  interests  therein 
within  the  limits  described  ought  forthwith  to  be  brought  within  the  operation 
of  the  land  registration  act,  and  to  become  registered  land  within  the  meaning  of 
said  registration  act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said  court  to  issue  a 
notice  thereof,  stating  that  claims  for  all  private  lands  or  interests  therein 
within  the  limits  described  must  be  presented  for  registration  under  the  land 
registration  act  in  the  manner  provided  in  act  numbered  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  bring  immediately  under  the  operation  of  the 
land  registration  act  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  lawfully  set  apart  for 
military  reservations,  and  all  lands  desired  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  military  purposes."  The  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  and  the  legal  effects  thereof  shall  thereupon  be  in  all  respects  as  provided 
in  sections  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  said  act  numbered  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

Sec.  63.  All  proceedings  under  this  chapter  involving  title  to  or  interest  in  land 
shall  be  conducted  and  considered  as  an  application  for  registration  of  such  land, 
and  the  final  decree  of  the  court  shall  in  every  case  be  the  basis  for  the  original 
certificate  of  title  in  favor  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  property  under  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  section  forty-one  of  the  land  registration  act. 

8sc.  64.  If  in  the  hearing  of  any  application  arising  under  this  chapter  the 
court  shall  find  that  more  than  one  person  or  claimant  has  an  interest  in  the 
land,  such  conflicting  interests  sliall  be  adjudicated  by  the  court  and  decree 
awarded  in  favor  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  land,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  that  where  the  action  is  voluntarily  dis- 
missed by  the  parties  interested  the  order  of  the  court  shall  be  merely  one  of  dis- 
missal without  affecting  title. 

Sec.  65.  Whenever,  in  any  proceedings  under  this  chapter  to  secure  registra- 
tion of  an  incomplete  or  imperfect  claim  of  title  initiated  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  it  shall  appear  that  had  such 
claims  been  prosecuted  to  completion  under  the  laws  prevailing  when  instituted, 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  grant  then  contemplated,  the  conveyance  of  such 
land  to  the  applicant  would  not  have  been  gratuitous  but  would  have  Involved 
payment  therefor  to  the  Government,  then  and  In  that  event  the  court  shall, 
after  decreeing  in  whom  title  should  vest,  further  determine  the  amount  to  be 
Ijnid  as  a  condition  for  the  registration  of  the  land.  Such  judgment  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  bureau  of  public  lands  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  collection  of  the 
amount  due  from  the  person  entitled  to  conveyance.  Upon  payment  to  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  of  the  price  specified  In  the  judgment  the  case 
shall  be  retumetl  by  him  to  the  court  of  land  registration  with  a  notation  of  such 
payment,  whereupon  the  registration  of  the  land  in  favor  of  the  party  entitled 
thereto  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court.  If  the  applicant  shall  fall  to  pay  the 
amount  of  money  required  by  the  decree  within  a  reasonal)le  time  after  he 
receives  notice  thereof,  the  court  may  order  the  proceeding  to  stand  dismissed 
and  the  title  to  the  land  shall  then  be  in  the  Government  free  from  any  claim  of 
tbe  applicant. 

Sec.  66.  Whenever  any  judgment  of  confirmation  or  other  decree  of  the  court 
involving  public  lands  shall  become  final,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  certify  that 
fact  to  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  confirmation  or 
judgment  of  the  court,  which  shall  plainly  state  the  location,  boundaries,  and 
area  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  tract  involved  in  the  decree  or  judgment,  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  land  as  confirmed  or  acted  upon  by  the 
court.  In  the  event  the  original  survey  was  made  by  the  bureau  of  public  lands 
and  the  decree  of  the  court  conforms  thereto  no  further  proceedings  shall  be 
required.  When  the  original  survey  was  made  by  the  applicant  or  where  the 
tract  confirmed  by  the  court  varies  from  the  original  survey  as  made  by  the 
bureau  of  public  lands,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  inuuediately 
cause  the  tract,  so  confirmed  by  the  court,  to  be  surveyed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Insular  Government,  and  shall,  when  such  survey  has  been  approved  by  him, 
furnish  a  copy  of  same  to  the  court  of  land  registration  and  to  tlie  applicant, 
which  survey  when  approved  by  the  court,  and  unless  objected  to  by  the  appli- 
cant within  thirty  days,  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  correct.    If  objec- 
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tlon  Is  made  to  the  survey  by  the  applicant,  the  court,  upon  notice  to  the  bureau 
of  public  lands,  shall  hear  such  objections,  and  its  action  in  the  matter  shall  be 
final. 

Sec.  67.  No  title  to,  or  right  or  equity  in,  any  public  lands  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  prescription  or  by  adverse  possession  or 
occupancy,  or  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  laws  in  effect  prior  to  American  occu- 
pation, except  as  expressly  provided  by  laws  enacted  or  provided  since  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  islands  by  the  United  States. 

Chapter  VII. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Sec.  68.  The  short  title  of  this  act  shall  be  "  The  public  land  act." 

Sec.  69.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  prepare  and  issue  such  forms  and  instruc- 
tions, consistent  with  this  act,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  all  the  provisions  thereof  that  are  to  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  proceedings 
arising  under  such  provisions. 

Sec.  70.  While  title  to  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  remains  in  the 
Government,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  charged  with  the  immediate  executive 
control  of  the  survey,  classification,  lease,  sale,  and  other  disposition  and  man- 
agement thereof,  and  the  decisions  of  the  bureau  as  to  questions  of  facts  re- 
lating to  such  lands  shall  be  conclusive  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  71.  The  civil  governor,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  proclamation,  designate  any  tract  or  tracts  of  public  lands  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  nonalienable,  and  thereafter  the  same  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  settlement  entry,  sale,  or  other  disposition  under  any  of  the  public-land 
laws  of  the  Islands  until  again  made  subject  thereto  by  law  of  the  islands. 

Sec.  72.  Provincial  secretaries  and  all  other  persons  that  may  be  designated 
as  mining  recorders  shall,  in  their  capacities  as  such  recorders,  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands. 

Sec  73.  All  patents  or  certificates  for  lands  disposed  of  imder  this  law  shall 
be  prepared  In  the  bureau  of  public  lands  and  shall  Issue  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Government  under  the  signature  of  the  civil 
governor ;  but  such  patents  or  certificates  shall  be  effective  only  for  the  purposes 
defined  In  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  land  registration  act,  and 
the  actual  conveyance  of  the  land  shall  be  effected  only  as  provided  in  said 
section. 

Sec  74.  All  persons  receiving  title  to  Government  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  hold  such  lands  subject  to  the  same  public  servitudes  as  existed 
upon  lands  owned  by  private  persons  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  Including 
those  with  reference  to  the  littoral  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers 
or  rivers  upon  which  rafting  may  be  done. 

Sec.  75.  The  beneficial  use  of  water  shall  be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the 
limit  of  all  rights  thereto  in  said  Islands,  and  the  patents  herein  granted  shall 
be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Government  of  these  islands  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  use  of  water  and  the  protection  of  the  water  supply,  and  for 
other  public  purposes,  as  It  may  deem  best  for  the  public  good.  Whenever,  by 
priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  courts, 
the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  same,  and  all  patents  granted  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to 
any  vested  and  accrued  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with 
such  water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  In  the  manner  above  described 
prior  to  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec  76.  There  Is  hereby  reserved  from  the  operation  of  all  patents,  certifi- 
cates, entries,  and  grants  by  the  Insular  Government  authorized  under  this  act, 
the  right  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  jHnver  any  flow  of  water  in  any  stream 
running  through  or  by  the  land  granted,  the  convertible  power  from  which  at 
ordinary  low  water  exceeds  fifty  horsepower.  Where  the  convertible  power  in 
any  stream  running  through  or  running  by  land  granted  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  thus  exceeds  fifty  horsepower,  and  there  Is  no  means  of  using  such 
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power  except  by  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  land  granted  under  authority 
of  this  act.  then  so  much  land  as  is  reasonably  uecessary  for  the  mill  site  or 
site  for  the  powerhouse,  and  for  a  suitable  dam  and  site  for  massing  the  water, 
is  hereby  excepted  from  such  grant,  not  exceeding  four  hectares,  and  a  right 
of  way  to  the  nearest  public  highway  from  the  land  thus  excepted,  and  also  a 
right  of  way  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  flumes,  aqueducts, 
wires,  poles,  or  other  conduits  as  may  be  needed  in  conveying  the  water  to  the 
ix)int  where  its  fall  will  yield  the  greatest  power,  or  the  power  from  the  point 
of  conversion  to  the  point  of  use,  is  reserved  as  a  servitude  or  easement  upon 
the  land  granted  by  authority  of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  when  the 
Government  or  any  concessionaire  of  the  Government  shall  take  possession  of 
land  under  this  section  which  a  grantee  under  this  act  shall  have  paid  for, 
supposing  it  to  be  subject  to  grant  under  this  act,  said  grantee  shall  be  entitled 
to  indemnity  from  the  Government  or  the  concessionaire  for  the  amount,  if 
any,  paid  by  him  to  the  Government  for  the  land  taken  from  him  by  virtue  of 
this  section:  And  provided  further.  That  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  water, 
except  for  converting  the  same  into  power  exceeding  fifty  horsepower,  said 
grantee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  use  of  the  water  flowing  through  or  along 
his  land  that  other  private  owners  enjoy  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
subject  to  the  governmental  regulation  provided  in  the  previous  section.  Water- 
power  privileges  in  which  the  convertible  power  at  ordinary  low  water  shall 
exceed  fifty  horsepower  shall  be  disposed  of  only  upon  terms  to  be  embodied 
in  a  special  act  of  the  commission  until  a  general  law  shall  be  passed  concerning 
the  use,  lease,  or  acquisition  of  such  water  privilege. 

Sec.  77.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  submit,  or  cause  to  be 
submitted,  any  false  proof,  or  who  shnli  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  false 
affidavit  in  support  of  any  application  or  claim  in  any  manner  respecting  the 
public  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjul:y  and 
punished  accordingly. 

Sec.  78.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  all  provinces  and 
places  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  except  the  Moro  Province  and  the  provinces 
of  Lei>»into-Bontoc,  Benj^uet,  Pnrngua,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya:  but  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  of  any  chapter  hereof  may  at  any  time,  by  resolution  of  the 
Phillppino  Commission,  be  extended  over  and  p\it  in  force  in  any  of  the  prov- 
inces or  any  part  thereof  hereby  excepted  from  its  operation. 

Sec.  79.  When  this  act  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  have  received  the  express  or  implied  sanction  of 
Congress,  as  provided  by  section  thirteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  appro  veil  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  '*An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  afl'airs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  such  facts  shall  be  made  known  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
civil  governor  of  the  islands,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  such 
proclamation. 

Knacted  October  7,  1903. 


Resolutions  Extending  Operation  of  the  Public- Land  Act. 

The  Philippine  Commission  has  passed  the  following  resolutions  extending  the 
application  of  the  public-land  act,  or  portions  thereof,  to  certain  territory, 
therein  mentioned,  which  has  heretofore  been  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
said  law: 

EXCEBPT  FBOM  the  minutes  of  the  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION  OF  DECEMBEB  22,  1905. 

"  Resolved^  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-eight  of 
act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  ordinarily  known  as  the  public- 
land  act: 

**(!)  Said  public-land  act  in  its  entirety  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force 
throughout  the  district  of  Zamboanga,  in  that  portion  of  the  district  of  I^anao 
not  Included  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Lanao,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  district  of 
Davao  included  in  the  municipalities  of  Mati,  Baganga,  Caraga,  and  Cateel : 

**(2)  Tliat  Chapter  III  of  said  act,  relating  to  leases  of  iK)rtIons  of  the  public 
domain,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  throughout  the  entire  district  of 
Cotabato,  with  the  exception  of  Cotabato  Island,  on  which  the  town  of  Cotabato 
is  located,  the  Island  of  Tamontaka,  the  area  included  within  a  circle  whose 
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radius  is  three  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  iK>int  in  the  masonry  fort 
at  Reina  Regente,  and  the  area  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  three  miles  and 
whose  center  Is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  at  Plkit ; 

"(3)  That  Chapter  I  of  said  act,  relating  to  homesteads  on  the  public  domain, 
be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  Ootabato  Island,  on  which  the  town  of 
Ck>tabato  is  situated,  the  island  of  Tamontaka,  the  area  included  within  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  three  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the 
masonry  fort  at  Reina  Regente,  and  the  area  within  a  circle  whose  radias  is 
three  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  at  Pikit ; 

"(4)  That  Chapter  III  of  said  act,  relating  to  releases  of  portions  of  the 
public  doman,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  that  portion  of  the  district 
of  Davao  not  included  in  the  municipalities  of  Mati,  Baganga,  Caraga,  and 
Cateel,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  embraced  within  a  circle  having  a 
radius  of  five  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  district  Jail  at 
Davao ; 

"(5)  That  chapter  I  of  said  act,  relating  to  homesteads  on  the  public  domain, 
be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  municipalities  of  Mati,  Baganga, 
Caraga,  and  Cateel,  and  the  territory  embraced  within  a  circle  having  a  radius 
of  five  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  district  jail  at  Davao; 

"(6)  That  Chapter  III  of  said  act,  relating  to  leases  of  portions  of  the  public 
domain,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  Island  of  Tawi  Tawi,  in  the 
district  of  Sulu ; 

"(7)  That  Chapter  I  of  said  act,  relating  to  homesteads  on  the  public  domain, 
be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  following  areas  of  the  district  of  Sulu : 

The  land  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center  of 
the  central  point  of  the  main  landward  gateway  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Jolo.  the  land  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mile  and  a  half  and  whose 
center  is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  in  the  town  of  8iaai,  and  all 
other  portions  of  the  district  of  Sulu  for  the  time  being  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  land  act. 

"(8)  That  Chapter  IV  of  said  act,  relating  to  free  patents  to  native  settlers, 
In  Its  entirety  be  extended  over  and  put  In  force  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Moro  Province;  and 

"  That  the  legislative  council  of  the  Moro  Province  is  directed  to  make  known 
throughout  the  province  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  particularly  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  public-land  act  as  to  the  time  within  which  native  settlers 
may  obtain  free  patents  by  virtue  of  Chapter  IV  of  the  public-land  act." 

EXCERPT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION  OF  DECEMBER  22,  1905. 

"  The  acting  president  presented  to  the  commission  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  known  as  *  The  Public-Land 
Act,'  in  its  entirety,  to  the  Province  of  Palawan,  formerly  called  Paragna: 
After  due  consideration,  it  was,  on  motion, 

"  Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-eight 
of  act  numbered  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  ordinarily  known  as  'the  public 
land  act,'  the  said  public  land  act,  in  its  entirety,  be  immediately  extended  over 
and  put  in  force  throughout  the  entire  province  of  Palawan,  formerly  known  as 
the  province  of  Paragua ;  and 

"  ResoU-cd  further,  That  the  provincial  board  of  the  province  of  Palawan  Is 
directed  to  make  known  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  all  the  municipalities  and  settlements  of  the  province,  and  to 
afford  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  its  power  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  in  their  behalf." 

EXCERPT    FROM    THE    MINUTES    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION    OF    DECEMBER    23, 

1905. 

"Rfftolvcd,  That  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV  of  act  numbered  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  known  as  *  the  public  land  act,'  be,  and  are  hereby,  immediately 
extended  to  the  provinces  of  Benguet,  Nueva  Vlzcaya.  and  Lepauto-Bontoc ;  and 

''Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  provincial  board  of  the  said  provinces  are 
hereby  directed  to  take  adequate  means  to  inform  the  residents  of  the  various 
municipalities  and  "settlements  of  their  provinces  of  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going resolution,  and  of  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions 
before  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven." 
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The  entire  act  was  extended  to  the  province  of  Nuevn  Vizcaya,  except  the 
territory  formerly  included  in  the  Spanish  comandancias  of  Binntangan  and 
Quiangan,  by  resolution  of  the  commission  of  August  2,  1906. 

Chapter  VI  of  the  act,  except  suddi vision  6  of  section  54  thereof,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  Moro  Province  by  resolution  of  the  commission  of 
December  29,  1906.  All  other  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  to  the  Moro 
Province  by  resolution  of  the  commission  of  October  12,  190S. 

Chapters  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VII  of  the  act  were  extended  to  the  province 
of  Boiguet,  the  subprovlnces  of  Amburayan  and  I^epanto,  and  the  township  of 
Bontoc,  Mountain  Province,  by  resolution  of  the  commission  of  October  12,  1908. 
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Special  Session  ]  \No.  237. 

[No.   1864.] 

AN  ACT  Amending  Chapter  One  of  act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  by  pro- 
ridlnj?  that  payment  of  homentead  entry  fees  may  be  made  in  InstuUmonts.  and  by 
limiting  the  residence  required  by  said  chapter  to  the  last  two  years  Imniodlately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  final  proof. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Legislature, 

that: 

SrcTioN  1.  Section  two  of  act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

**  Prorirfcr/.  however.  That  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  payment  of  said 
entry  fee  and  of  the  fee  prescribed  in  section  three  hereof  may  be  made  in 
five  annual  installments  of  four  pesos  each.  These  payments  may  be  made  to 
the  municipal  treasurer  of  the  locality,  who,  in  turn,  shall  forward  to  the  pro- 
v'ncial  treasurer  the  amounts  received  on  this  account.  In  case  of  the  delin- 
quency of  the  applicant  in  the  payment  of  any  said  installments,  thirty  days 
after  having  become  delinquent,  he  shall  lose  ipso  facto  his  rights  to  the  land 
in  question,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  installments 
which  he  may  have  paid,  and  the  land  shall  become  vacant  and  open  to  entry 
by  another." 

Sft.  2.  Section  three  of  act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  that  he  has  resided  upon  "  the  follow- 
ing: "the  land  for  the  last  two  years  Immediately  preceding  the  day  of  such 
proof,"  and  after  the  words  "  Philippine  currency,"  the  following :  "  or  upon 
the  payment  of  the  last  of  the  five  Installments  provided  for  in  section  two,**  so 
that  It  shall  read  as  follows  : 

"  Sec.  3.  No  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  for  the  land  applied 
for  untU  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion ;  and  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  three  years 
thereafter,  the  person  filing  such  application  shall  prove  by  two  credible  wit- 
nesses that  he  has  resided  upon  the  land  for  the  last  two  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  day  of  such  proof,  and  cultivated  the  land  for  the  term  of  five 
years  Immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  application  aforesaid,  and 
Phall  make  affidavit  that  no  part  of  said  land  has  been  alienated  or  encumbered, 
and  that  he  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  Ignited  States 
and  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  then,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  pesos, 
Philippine  currency,  or  upon  the  payment  of  the  last  of  the  five  installments 
provided  for  In  section  two,  to  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as 
local  land  officer,  or  in  case  there  be  no  such  officer  then  to  the  director  of 
lands,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent:  Provided,  hfrwrvcr.  That  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  an  applicant  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  his  widow  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  a  patent  for  the  land  applied  for  issue  to  her  ui)on  showing 
that  she  has  consummated  the  requirements  of  law  for  homesteadinj:  the  lands 
as  above  set  out;  and  In  case  the  applicant  dies  before  the  Issuance  of  the 
patent  and  does  not  leave  a  widow,  then  the  Interest  of  the  applicant  in  the 
land  shall  descend  and  patent  shall  Issue  to  the  i)orsons  who  under  tlie  laws 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  have  taken,  had  the  title  been  i»erfe(^ted  by 
patent  before  the  death  of  the  applicant,  upon  proof,  by  the  persons  thus  en- 
titled, of  compliance  with  said  reciulrements  and  conditions." 
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Sec.  3.  Section  five  of  act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  is  her^y 
amended  by  substituting  the  word  *'  two  "  for  the  word  "  five,"  so  that  it  shall 
read  as  follows: 

*'  Sec.  5.  If,  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  application  as  hereinabove 
provided  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  by  law  for  the  mak- 
ing of  final  proof,  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  director  of  lands, 
after  due  notice  to  the  homesteader,  that  the  land  entered  is  not  under  the  law 
subject  to  homestead  entry,  or  that  the  homesteader  has  actually  changed  his 
residence,  voluntarily  abandoned  the  land  for  more  than  six  months  at  any 
one  time  during  the  two  years  of  residence  herein  required,  or  has  otherwise 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law,  then  in  that  event  the  director 
of  lands  may  cancel  the  entry,  subject  to  appeal  under  proper  r^^lations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  laud  thereupon  shall  become  subject  to 
disposition  as  other  public  lands  of  like  character." 

Sec.  4.  When  this  act  shall  have  been  approved  and  sanctioned  in  accordance 
with  section  thirteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  ninete^i  hun- 
dred and  two,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," such  facts  shall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  Goieral 
of  the  islands,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  such  proclamation. 

Enacted,  June  18,  1908. 


First  Philippine  Legislature 
Second  Session, 


,1  /  C.B. 

J  INo.  S4. 


[No.  1908.1 


AN  ACT  Amending  section  fifty-four  of  act  numbered  nine  hundred  and  twentv-six,  entitled 
"  The  public  land  act,"  by  more  definitely  fixing  the  period  of  occupation  of  land  acquired 
as  a  basis  for  perfecting  title  thereto. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  6e  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
that: 

Section  1.  Subsection  six  of  section  fifty-four  of  act  numbered  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  entitled  "  The  public  land  act,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  6.  All  persons  who  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors  In  interest  have  been 
in  the  open,  continuous,  exclusive,  and  notorious  possession  and  occupation 
of  agricultural  public  lands,  as  defined  by  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  iinder  a  bona  fide  claim  of  ownership  except  as  against 
the  Government,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  next  preceding  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
July,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  except  when  prevented  by  war  or  force  majeure, 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  performed  all  the  conditions  essential 
to  a  Government  grant  and  to  have  received  the  same,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  title  to  such  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  When  this  act  shall  have  been  approved  and  sanctioned  In  accordance 
with  section  thirteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two,  entitled  "An  act  temi)orarily  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," such  fact  shall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Islands,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  such  procla- 
mation. 

Enacted  May  19,  1909. 

Mr.  Garre'it.  Can  you  state  briefly,  without  reading,  what  the 
necessities  are  to  secure  a  homestead  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Of  lawful  age,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  limited  to  the 
filing  of  an  application  for  16  hectares  of  unappropriated,  unre- 
served, nonmineral  i^ublie  land.  They  must  pay  a  fee  for  the 
entrance. 

Mr.  Garreit.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Ten  pesos  altogether,  which  is  covered  in  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  then  ^10  on  the  final  application.     They  have  to 
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reside  on  the  land  for  the  last  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
filing  of  final  proof.  Their  application  must  show  the  location  of  the 
land,  and  a  plat  must  be  furnished,  and  it  must  be  passed  upon  by 
the  for^try  officials  as  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  forestry. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  improvements  do  they  have  to  make? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  They  have  to  live  on  the  land  and  cultivate  it  for  a 
part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Paksons.  How  much  of  it  do  they  have  to  cultivate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  time  of  filing 
the  final  application. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  much  do  they  have  to  cultivate?  How  much 
of  the  16  hectares  do  they  have  to  cultivate — all  of  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Practically ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  is  estimated  there  are  something  like  60,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands  there,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  estimate  it  at  45,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Scattered  all  through  all  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  of  the  applicant  having  to  furnish  a  plat 
lie  furnishes  that  at  his  own  expense? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  merely  a  penciled  plat  showing  the  location, 
so  our  inspectors  can  locate  the  land. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So  that  the  total  cost  by  way  of  final  fees  to  the 
person  making  application  to  secure  a  homestead  is  ^0  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Ten  dollars? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  total  cost  to  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  he  have  to  pay  any  taxes  on  the  land  during 
the  time  he  occupies  it  before  the  perfection  of  title? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Vot  until  he  has  got  the  title  in  his  own  name. 

ilr.  Garrett.  Briefly,  what  is  uie  Torrens  title  system?  Just  how 
does  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  An  application  is  filed  before  a  land  court  for  title  to 
a  piece  of  land,  which  may  be  in  dispute  or  the  title  is  unsettled.  The 
court  hears  the  evidence,  after  the  plans  have  been  presented,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  under  the  law  the  applicant  is  entitled  to 
a  title.  It  also  gives  notice  to  the  public  that  the  title  is  in  question 
and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  heard.  If  the  court 
determines  the  title  is  in  the  applicant,  then  the  applicant,  on  pay- 
ment of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land, 
is  given  the  title  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  land  offices  established  there  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  be  convenient  to  all  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Each  provincial  treasurer  is  a  local  land  officer. 
Each  secretary  of  the  municipality  is  required  to  make  out  any  docu- 
ments relating  to  land  applications.  Otherwise  there  are  no  land 
officers. 

ilr.  Douglas.  There  are  no  exclusive  land  offices  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  These  officers  attend  to  that  business  with  other 
business? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  were  asked  some  time  ago  by  the  chairman,  in 
sul:)<tance,  what  was  your  opinion,  independent  of  any  legal  question 
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that  might  be  involved,  as  to  the  advisability  of  disposing  of  these 
friar  lands  in  the  manner  they  have  been  disposed  oi.  You  replied 
you  thought  it  was  a  good  policy.  Did  you  mean  you  thought  it  was 
good  policy  from  a  business  standpoint  or  from  just  what  standpoint 
did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  From  a  general  standpoint  as  well  as  a  business 
standpoint.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  policy  to  dispose  of  those  lands  and 
bring  them  under  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

'MS.  Garrett.  The  objection  that  would  apply,  assuming  that  that 
be  an  objection,  to  removing  the  limitation  of  the  public  land  hold- 
ings would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  friar  lands,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Garretp.  Why? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  have  no  bonds  issued  on  the  public  lands  and  no 
particular  expense. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Upon  the  question  of  policy,  though — and  I  am  ask- 
ing you  this  independently,  as  the  chairqian  did,  of  the  legal  propo- 
sition involved — the  real  foundation  for  the  provision  in  the  organic 
act  allowing  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  the  holdings  that  can  be 
acquired  of  public  lands,  was  a  desire  to  preserve  them  again.st  cor- 
poration control,  and  it  was  not  believed  to  be  sound  policy  to  per- 
mit too  much  of  it  to  come  under  the  control  of  one  individual  or 
one  corporation.  So  far  as  the  policy  of  it  is  concerned,  if  that  be  an 
objection,  why  would  it  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  If  .we  were  to  adopt  the  policy  that  you  did  not 
want  your  lands  cultivated,'  I  presume  that  woul^  apply.  If  you  did 
not  want  to  progress  industrially  and  agriculturally  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  remove  the 
limitation  as  to  public  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  remove  the 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  held  by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  certainlv  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  An  agricultural  corporation? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  reason  for  that,  of  course,  is  that  it  would 
induce  development  and  progress  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  would  induce  prosperity  amongst  all  classes  of 
people  to  have  those  lands  cultivated. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  limit  would  you  propose? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  would  give  them  enough  land  so  they  could  afford 
to  go  out  there  and  put  it  under  cultivation,  whatever  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  their  business,  and  not  give  them  control  of  entire 
islands  or  entire  communities.  If  it  takes  10,000  acres  for  proper 
sugar  industry,  I  should  give  them  10,000  acres. 

Mr.  Jones.  Should  they  be  the  judges  as  to  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  tliink  the  legislature  should  limit  it  some- 
how. 

Mr.  Hel^i.  Are  there  any  attractive  manufacturing  features  con- 
nected with  this  Worcester  tract  of  land  that  we  have  referred  to 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Not  to  my  knowledge :  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  By  reason  of  location  on^his  river? 
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Mr.  SiiEEPER.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Garkett.  Do  these  leases  carry  the  right  of  renewal — ^that  is-, 
giving  preference  to  the  lessee  ?  The  leases  are  for  three  years,  under 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  friar-land  leases? 

Mr.  Garrett.  No;  the  public-land  leases? 

Mr.  S14EEPER.  They  are  for  25  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 
for  25  years  more. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  friar  lands  are  three  years? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  the  extreme  limit  we  can  give  such  leases  for. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  those  leases  is  there  any  provision  that  the  lessee 
shall  have  the  preference  of  renewal  at  the  end  of  his  period? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Unless  the  lessee  or  lessor  advises  the  other,  the 
leases  continue  in  effect  under  the  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  friar  lands  or  public  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Friar  lands. 

ilr.  Garrett.  You  say  unless  one  advises  the  other? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Unless  one  of  the  parties  advises  the  other,  the  leases 
continue  in  effect,  if  they  go  over  15  days.  That  is  the  law  in  the 
islands,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Without  having  to  be  renewed  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Without  being  renewed,  and  they  have  not  been 
renewed;  the  last  leases  have  not  been  renewed.  After  we  found 
cmt  the  actual  area  and  the  actual  value  of  the  land  and  the  correct 
rental  value  and  names  of  the  individuals,  the  leases  were  not  renewedr 
They  continued  right  along  until  they  were  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Under  what  conditions  does  the  Government  as  the 
lessor  decline  to  renew  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  have  been  no  such  conditions,  unless  they  offer 
the  land  for  sale.  Then  it  puts  it  up  to  them  whether  they  shall  take 
a  sale  certificate  and  change  their  method  of  payment,  or  whether 
they  shall  continue  leasing.  That  is  the  eight-day  notice  that  the 
law  provides  that  I  shall  give  to  each  occupant  when  the  land  is  ready 
for  sale,  giving  him  the  option  of  purchasmg  or  leasing  or  giving  up 
the  land. 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  have  the  preference? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  where  the  preference  comes  in. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Sleeper,  is  this  public  land  as  a  rule  in  large 
bodies! 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  should  say  it  was  in  very  large  tracts  in  a  great 
many  different  sections  of  the  coimtry.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
where  it  is.  We  are  endeavoring  to  find  out  by  elimination  where 
it  is.    There  are  large  tracts  we  know  of  in  nearly  all  the  islands. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mindanao — that  is  the  wild  island,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  presume  there  is  not  much  demand  for  public  lands 
down  on  that  island,  is  there? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  has  been  about  as  much  demand  there,  and 
Americans  have  taken  up  certain  lands  down  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  these  mora  than  8,000  applications,  how  many 
were  by  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Practically  all,  I  might  say.  There  may  be  50  or  10(J 
Americans,  but  they  are  all  practically  Filipinos. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  gentlemen  ? 
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Eepresentative  Martin  (of  Colorado).. Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  per- 
mission to  address  the  committee  before  calling  another  witness,  for 
the  purpose  of  req^uesting  the  committee  to  permit  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Sleeper  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  which  the  committee  adopted  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  this  hearing  provides  for  the  exammation  of 
witnesses  by  members  of  the  committee  and  concludes  by  stating  that 
any  persons  not  members  of  the  committee  desiring  questions  put  to 
witnesses  shall  submit  them  in  writing  to  the  committee,  and  if 
deemed  proper  by  the  committee,  they  shall  be  put  to  the  witness  by 
the  chairman  or  such  other  member  of  the  committee  as  he  may  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  Mr.  Martin,  who  made 
these  charges  originally  upon  which  this  resolution  was  based,  be 
permitted  now  to  ask  such  questions  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  proper. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  ought  to  state,  before  we  consider  that, 
that  other  parties  have  asked  permission  to  cross-examine  witnesses. 
I  had  a  letter  sometime  ago  from  counsel  for,  I  think,  the  purchasers 
of  these  lands,  or  representing  parties  interested  in  the  San  Jose 
estate;  I  will  not  be  sure  that  they  asked  permission  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  but  counsel  did  state  they  would  like  to  represent  those 
people  at  the  hearing,  and  counsel  representing  other  interests  have 
asked  permission  to  examine  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  motion  applies  only  to  a  Member  of  the  House,  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  one  Member  of  the  House  alone  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Martin's  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  any  time  limit,  or  whether 
he  has  any  idea  as  to  what  time  it  will  take  to  examine  Mr.  Sleeper. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  might  take  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr- 
Jones  by  giving  Mr.  Martin  30  minutes,  then. 

Mr.  &ARRETT.  He,  of  course,  will  probably  be  governed  by  the 
answers  that  are  made.  I  think  we  could  rely  upon  Mr.  Martin 
being  perfectly  reasonable  about  this,  if  the  privilege  is  accorded 
him,  and  not  trifling  with  the  committee.  I  do  not  feel  like  putting 
a  limitation  of  time  upon  him. 

(Here  ensued  informal  discussion  which  the  stenographer  was 
directed  not  to  record.) 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  we  suspend  the  examination  of  this 
witness,  and  in  the  meantime  take  this  matter  up  in  executive  session. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  a  continuance  of  this  session,  or  when  the  next  meeting 
shall  be. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  move  we  take  a  recess  until  1.45. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  objection  to  letting  Mr.  Martin  cross- 
examine  the  witness  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  embar- 
rassing the  members  of  the  committee  by  handing  them  notations  of 
matters  that  occur  to  me  to  be  asked.  I  do  not  like  to  assume  that 
attitude.    I  have  noticed  some  points  with  reference  to  which  I  want 
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to  ask  some  questions,  and  would  like  to  ask  the  questions  directly 
in  order  to  save  that  annoyance  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  feel  it  will  not  take  more  than  15  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  Martik.  I  do. 

Mr.  Parsoks.  Let  us  vote  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  the  sense  of  the  committee 
as  to  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  when  the  committee 
takes  a  recess,  it  shall  be  until  2  o'clock. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put,  and  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  '\Miat  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  favor  continuing  through  to-day,  except  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  slight  adjournment  for  lunch. 

The  Chairsian.  What  time  would  you  suggest  for  lunch? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  suggest  we  go  into  executive  session  just  before  we 
convene  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Whv  not  have  our  executive  session  now,  and  then 
take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  the  better  plan.  The  committee 
will  now  go  into  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session,  after  which  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  taking  recess, 
Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary  will  read  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  in  executive  session. 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  request  of  Representative  Martin  to  submit  questions  to 
Capt.  Sleeper  be  granted. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  determined  to  suspend  the  ex- 
amination of  Capt.  Sleeper  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Mr.  Car- 
penter, who  desires  to  be  examined  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FEANK  W.  CAEPENTER. 

Frank  W.  Carpenter,  called  as  a  witness,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  will  you  examine  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Carpenter,  what,  if  any,  official  position  do  you 
occupy  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  At  the  present  time  I  hold  the  position  known  as 
executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Jones.  Capt.  Sleeper,  in  his  testimony,  stated  that  you  had 
leased,  I  believe,  with  a  contract  which  permitted  you  to  purchase, 
some  2,067  hectares  of  land  in  the  Tala  estate.  He  went  quite  fully 
into  that  transaction.    You  heard  his  testimony,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes* 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  add  to  what  he  said  on 
that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  on  practically  every  point  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  questioned.     I  was  unfortunate,  masmuch  as  at  the 
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time  he  was  on  the  stand  I  did  not  have  a  pencil  or  paper  to  make 
notes.  I  regret  that  very  much  indeed,  and  not  having  complete 
notes,  I  hesitate  to  undertake  a  statement  which  would  complete  the 
matter.  One  point  is  that  of  the  area.  The  area  which  I  have 
at  present  is  1,694  and  a  fraction  hectares,  some  300  hectares  less  than 
the  amount  which  I  had  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  is  the 
period  of  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of  lands. 

Mr.  JoxES.  You  mean  by  that  that  you  had  disposed  of  some  of 
this  land  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Some  transfers  that  were  pending.  I  was  in 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  left  Manila  in 
March  and  was  in  the  United  States  until  the  latter  part  of  June, 
when  I  returned  to  the  islands.  On  my  return  there  were  three 
transfers  which  the  manager  on  my  place  told  me  were  practically 
ready  for  disposal,  and  in  fact  two  of  them  were  transferred  at  once. 
They  were  small  parcels.  They  were  transferred  at  once.  One 
parcel,  which  was  a  larger  one,  I  discussed  with  the  man  to  whom 
the  land  was  transferred,  and  transferred  a  short  time  after  my 
arrival  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  when  you  left  the  Philippines  to  visit  the  United 
States  you  left  your  land  matters  in  the  hands  of  your 

Mr.  Carpenter  (interposing).  Partner-manager. 

Mr.  Jones.  WTio  had  power  to  contract  for  the  sale  and  disposition 
of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  did  not  hold  a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer, 
to  make  the  actual  transfers;  but  from  the  beginning  of  my  status 
as  a  tenant  on  the  Tala  estate  my  manager  had  instructions  to,  in  a 
reasonable  way,  promote  the  matter  of  transfer  of  parcels  of  land 
that  I  held  under  my  agreemnt,  and  it  was  in  pursuit  of  those  in- 
stnictions  that  many  transfers  have  been  made,  and  that  he  had 
these  practically  in  shape  when  I  arrived.  He  lives,  I  may  explain, 
in  the  only  village  that  is  on  the  Tala  estate,  a  small  country  village 
of  grass  huts,  which  has  not  what  we  term  a  strong  material  building 
in  it.  He  is  very  well  known  throughout  the  community  there,  and 
people  seeking  land  on  the  estate  would  ordinarily  go  to  him  for 
niforination  in  regard  to  land  generally,  as  he  was  born  and  raised 
there.    He,  in  that  way,  was  naturally  the  man  to  look  after  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  he  a  Filipino? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  then  made  contracts,  tentative  contracts  at  least, 
for  the  sale  of  portions  of  this  estate — for  the  sale  or  for  the  lease? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Transfers  of  the  leases,  these  parcels  I  held  under 
leases,  pursuant  to  the  contract,  which  has  gone  into  the  record. 
The  conditions  of  transfer  were  exceedingly  simple.  No  payment 
was  to  be  made  to  me  unless  it  happened  to"  be  a  parcel  on  which  I 
had  already  paid  rent,  in  which  ca^e  I  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
amount  already  paid  by  me,  and  the  land  would  be  taken  in  rectan- 
gular parcels  as  it  lay,  not  cutting  out  any  irregular  shape  of  desir- 
able land  and  leaving  to  me  a  gravellv  liilltop  or  a  piece  of  unde- 
sirable land.    There  were  no  other  conditions  of  transfer. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  in  other  words,  when  you  dis- 
posed of  any  of  this  property,  the  man  who  took  it  was  just  substi^ 
tuted  in  your  stead  in  the  contract;  he  just  occupied  your  shoes,  so 
to  speak  ? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  took  over  the  land, 
but  in  no  instance  within  my  knowledge  did  they  take  it  over  under 
the  same  conditions  under  which  I  held  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
discussed  very  thoroughly  with  at  least  one  man  the  matter  of 
takinff  it  over  under  the  conditions  under  which  I  held  it,  and  he 
said  mat  under  no  circumstances  would  he  bind  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation feature  of  it  on  account  of  contingencies  that  might  arise,  and 
that  he  preferred  to  take  it  on  payment  of  a  higher  rental  without 
any  obligation  to  cultivate.  In  other  words,  they  stepped  into  my 
shoes  regarding  the  option  to  purchase.  In  fact,  the  lease  is  the  pre- 
liminary paper  to  the  sale  certificate. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Your  terms  with  these  people  were  in  each  instance 
somewhat  diflferent  from  the  terms  you  haa  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  On  relinquishing  my  rights  they  executed  leases 
with  the  Government ;  there  was  no  continuing  relation  between  those 
individuals  and  myself.  I  was  through  entirely  so  far  as  those  par- 
cels of  land  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  entered  into  new  leases  with  the  Government,  and 
what  did  you  do  with  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  My  leases  were  canceled,  and  I  ceased  to  have  any 
further  relations  with  those  parcels  of  land  that  were  involved — 
that  were  ceded. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  were  subtracted  from  your  lease? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  reduced  the  total  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  manager  of  yours  a  Filipino  or  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  is  a  Filipino. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Carpenter,  is  any  of  the  land  adjoining  this  land  of 
yours  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  all  held  under  sale  certificates  now — all  ad- 
joining land  on  the  Tala  estate  is  held  on  sale  certificates  by  my  co- 
tenants  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or  three  very  small  par- 
cels that  were  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  sales  certificates 
by  the  former  lessee,  but  that  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  did  you  enter  into  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  My  general  contract  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  is  dated  early  in  1908. 

Mr.  Jones.  April,  1908,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Jones.  At  that  time  were  the  adjoining  lands  held  under  con- 
tract similar  to  yours  or  were  they  occupied  at  all? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  My  contract  covers  all  then  vacant  land  on  the  es- 
tate. Consequently,  so  far  as  other  parcels  were  concerned,  adjoin- 
ing parcels  were  necessarily  occupied  or  held  under  lease— construc- 
tively occupied. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Capt  Sleeper  has  the 
copy  of  your  contract  with  him,  but  I  believe  he  stated  he  did  not 
have  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No;  it  is  in  that  document  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  the  Worcester  contract  that  he  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  it  is  desired,  I  can  hand  the  copy  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  it  is  in  this  publication  we  have  here,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  put  it  in  again.    Mr.  Carpenter,  I  understand 
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that  as  an  officer  of  the  Philippine  Government  you  were  not  per- 
mitted to  purchase  these  lands  until  you  had  ^rotten  permission 
from  the  Groverhment  to  do  so.    Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  CARrt'NTER.  There  was  no  specific  prohibition  against  it,  but 
the  general  provision  in  the  civil-servioe  rales  requiring  all  Qovem- 
jttient  officials  and  employees  to  procure  permission  from  the  depart- 
Bfifental  chief  or  the  Governor  General  before  engaging  in  private 
business  enterprise  of  any  kind  in  the  Philippine  Islands  seemed  to 
^over  a  Matter  of  this  sort,  and  I  discussed  the  matter  orally  witii 
the  Governor  General  before  taking  any  steps  at  all,  and  then  when 
I  saw  definitely  that  I  would  lease  some  oi  the  lands  I  asked  him 
formally  for  his  permission,  and  it  was  granted. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  civil-service  regulation,  you  say. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  is  a  civil- 
service  rule  and  has  the  status  of  an  Executive  order. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  no  law — act  of  the  United  States  Congress  ar 
of  the  Philippine  Government — ^which  prohibits  any  officers  of  the 
Government  from  pilTchasing  land  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  statute. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  any  law  which  prohibits  the  commissioners 
from  purchasing? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  know  of  nothing  further  than  practice;  I  know 
of  no  statute  nor  Executive  order  that  prohibits  tne  commissioners 
from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  far  is  this  land  of  yonrs  from  a  navigable  ^ream 
of  water? 

Mt.  Carpenter.  Manila  Bay  is  the  nearest  navigable  water;  that 
is  approximately  10  miles.  The  nearest  point  on  the  estate  is  7.2 
miles,  practically  7  miles,  from  the  poirit  of  the  dty  limits  nearest 
tib(e  estate.    My  land  is  a  mile  or  so  from  this  point  on  the  estate. 

Mt.  Jones.  Is  there  a  good  highway  from  Manila  to  your  holdings? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir;  there  was  an  old  road  which  was  part  of 
and  always  has  been  considered  a  part  of  the  military  road  system — 
that  is,  the  roads  of  military  importance  in  the  island — ^passable  in 
dry  weather  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  in  rainy  weather  impassable ; 
and  on  the  estate  itself  in  1899 — I  knew  that  general  vicinity  first 
then — ^there  were  no  wagon  roads  and  there  are  none  now. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  none  on  the  estate? 

Mr.  CARFEKTitR.  There  is  none  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  there  is  an  old  Spanish  road  from  Manila  to  the 
estate? 

Mt.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  there  is  the  remnant  of  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  lease  provides,  I  believe,  that  the  Government 
shall  endeavor  to  have  roads  and  bridges  built  to  the  estate  such  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Carpen-ter.  In  a  general  way  that  is  a  provision;  yes,  sir. 
That  was  put  in  at  my  request  for  tne  purpose  or  making  of  record 
the  then  policy  of  the  (government  in  regard  to  the  friar-land  estates. 
As  these  estates  pay  no  taxes,  no  refvenue  accrues  to  the  road  fund. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  funds  for  construction  of  roads  is  the  land 
tax,  and  the  policy  was  to  make  special  provision  in  regard  to  the 
estates  generally  by  appropriations  from  general  revenues  for  road 
repair  and  construction.  A  change  in  the  director  of  lands  or  secre- 
tary of  interior  might  cause  that  policy  to  be  forgotten  or  dropped. 
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perbMps,  Ktid  I  wished  to  hffve  it  of  record.  It  is  quite  importaxit  t3iat 
tins  road  should  be  maintained.  I  mea:!!  hj  raaintained  tixat  the  fur- 
ther deterioration  each  rainy  reason  shonM  be  repaired  aaid  stone  and 
fravel  put  in  so  that  the  ^llied  places  conld  be  passed  over  by 
wheeled  vehicles;  and  also  m  the  running  of  lines  of  the  csstste— « 
number  of  the  tenants  have  asked  me  in  regard  to  that,  to  ^jideaTor 
to  get  some  time,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  mdication  of  where  the  roads 
were  going  to  go,  so  we  would  know  where  to  put  fences,  and  if  we 
pkntra  trees  to  avoid  planting  in  the  right-of-way. 

at.  JoNSS.  Can  you  tell  me  how  imich  road  construction  there  bus 
been,  or  bridge  building  there  has  been,  since  this  contract  was  entered 
into  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Cabfskteb.  I  am  imable  to  state  the  simi  of  money  that  hfifi 
been  expended  as  that  is  a  matter  that  I  have  no  official  cognizance  of, 
it  beKBg  a  bm^eau  of  public  works  matt^,  and  I  did  not  before  lead- 
ing Mimilft  secure  the  exact  data.  The  work,  I  can  state,  consisted  of 
placing  the  necessary  culverts.  In  the  first  place,  verifying  the  fact 
thfft  the  road  is  in  its  proper  place,  practically  a  road  survey;  then 
the  constraction  of  the  necessary  culverts  and  bridge.  There  is  but 
one  structure  of  that  kind  on  the  road  that  could  be  termed  a  bridge. 
I  have  a  photograph  of  it  which,  if  desired,  I  could  submit.  The 
bridge  is  aver  t£e  stream  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Piedad 
and  the  Tala  estates.  That  pdace  is  rather  a  deep  ravine.  The  bridge 
itself,  according  to  my  recollection,  cost  16,000  pesos.  It  is  possilue 
thstt  it  costs  a  Kttle  more.  I  am  confident  that  the  total  cost  was  at 
most  $10,000  gold,  becanse  I  recall  very  distinctly  the  fact  that  the 
contractor's  foreman  complained  to  me  one  day  that  they  were  losing 
money  on  the  bridge  and  told  me  the  cost. 

I  passed  there  in  April,  1899,  the  first  time,  or  perhaps  May^  1899. 
Gen.  Lawton's  troops  in  advancing  north  had  to  take  this  road  co- 
operating with  the  other  column  going  along  the  railroad,  and  we  had 
an  officer  and  12  men  in  the  party,  as  I  recall  it,  wounded  in  cross- 
ins  at  that  point,  there  being  no  bridge  there  at  that  time  except  a 
litSe  bamboo  footbridge,  which  was  carried  away  in  every  freshet. 
We  had  to  go  down  into  the  ravine  and  up  again,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  take  anvthing  but  the  two- wheeled  carts  and  field  artillerv. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  the  bridge  was  not  constructed  until  after  you  en- 
tered into  this  contract  f 

Mt.  Cabfenter.  Oh,  no;  it  was  not  constructed  until  after  I  en- 
tered into  this  contract.  It  was  determined  on  I  believe  about  the 
time.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  exact  date  when  that  bridge 
and  the  culverts  were  built. 

Mr.  JoKxs.  Tell  us  something  about  those  culverts  and  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  the  total  cost  of  the  culverts,  approximately,  of  course. 

Mr.  CAitPSNTCR.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  construction  of 
tiiat  character.  It  is  something  I  have  neither  official  nor  personal 
knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  character  of  those  culverts? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  are  permanent  construction  of  concrete  reen- 
f arced  with  steel.  They  are  simply  box  culverts.  There  is  not  more 
than  one  that  could  be  mistaken,  even  by  a  person  not  familiar  with 
the  names  of  such  things,  for  a  bridge.  There  was  one  culvert  with 
possibly  10  or  12  feet  waterway  under  it.  The  others  are  simply  large 
sewer  pipe  size. 
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Mr.  Jones.  About  how  many  of  those  are  there  along  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Cabfektbr.  It  would  be  merely  a  guess.  I  have  never  counted 
them.    I  presume  there  are  15  altogether. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  put  there  all  since  you  have  entered  into  this 
contract? 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  there  been  any  work  of  any  consequence  on  the 
face  of  the  highway  itself? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Only  on  the  end  next  to  the  city  of  Manila,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact — ^a  matter  altogether  independent  of  this, 
but  necessary  to  understand — that  the  city  of  Manila  had  to  pur- 
chase  a  site  ror  a  cemetery,  and  after  purchasing  it  they  found  that 
there  was  an  old  road  thit)ugh  it  which  they  closed,  and  the  munici- 
pality adjoining  the  city  brought  suit,  claiming  their  easement  or 
way  over  this  land.  It  was  mially  decided  that  their  claim^  was 
good  and  the  city  of  Manila  settled  it  by  undertaking  to  provide  a 
road  outside,  by  passing  outside  the  cemetery,  to  give  them  their 
rights  in  the  matter,  a  way  for  the  people  to  come  into  the  city. 
That  necessitated  construction  of  a  roadway.  That  is  the  only  work 
other  than  filling  an  occasional  mudhole  I  recall. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tnat  is  a  macadamized  road,. is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  work  done  near  the  city  limits  in  connection 
with  cemetery  is  stone,  practically  a  macadamized  road,  but  stone 
that  is  found  by  side  of  the  road  is  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  less 
than  a  mile  or  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  stone  has  been  put  on 
at  that  end.  That  is  the  only  considerable  work  that  has  been  done 
so  far  as  the  road  itself  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  only  bridge  you  say — ^the  picture  whidi 
you  have  shown — of  any  consequence? 

Mr.  Cari'enter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  there  any  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Nothing  except 

Mr.  Jones.  These  culverts? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  culvert  I  spoke  of.  There  is  one,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  are  two  that  are  10  feet,  but  I  am  very  confident 
there  is  only  one  culvert  that  has  a  waterway  as  much  as  10  feet,  and 
the  others  are  sewer-pipe  size. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  any  public  work  been  done  on  this  estate  pur* 
chased  by  you  in  the  way  of  constructing  roads  or  building  culverts^ 
or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir;  nothing. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  t>enants  have  you  on  that  property? 
^  Mr.  Carpenter.  On  &e  status  of  share  tenants — ^which  is  rather 
similar  to  our  share  arrangement  here  in  the  United  States  for  farm- 
ing— I  have  approximately  40,  only  one  of  whom  actually  lives  on 
the  land.  The  custom  is  to  live  in  tiie  village,  and  they  go  out  to 
the  land  during  the  planting  season  and  the  harvest  season. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  crops  do  you  raise  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  For  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  land  I  have 
utilized  what  we  term  upland  rice.  It  may  be  sown  tliickly,  and  it  is 
better  than  anything  else  to  choke  out  or  control  wild  growth.  As 
rapidly  as  I  get  the  land  in  condition — ^well,  the  second  year — ^I  try  to 
put  in  trees,  making  a  tree  plantation.  If  desired  I  could  show 
photographs  showing  that 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  members  of  the  committee  would  probably  like 
to  look  at  these  photographs. 

Mr.  Cabpbnter.  Those  show  views  of  tree  plantations  growing.  It 
is  difficult  on  account  of  the  topography  to  get  an  extended  view. 
Bice  is  sown  between  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 
wild  growth. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  not^  then,  thus  far  raised  any  remunerative 
crops  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Caspenter.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  on  any  land  under  niy  ^neral 
contract.  This  is  my  third  year,  and  at  the  time  I  left  M!anila  the 
harvest  was  not  more  than  well  under  way.  The  indications  are  that 
we  will  have  nothing  this  year  more  than  seed,  plus  the  rice,  necessary 
for  the  tenant  for  ms  own  food  until  the  next  harvest,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  small  thing. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  you  get  this  land  cleared  up  what  purpose  do 
you  propose  to  put  it  to  ?     What  crops  could  be  raised  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  Kapok,  or  tree  cotton ;  oranges,  I  expect,  will  do 
well  there.  We  are  near  Manila  and  that  is  compensation,  of  course, 
for  a  smaller  yield.  And  I  am  going  to  try  cacao — chocolate — and  a 
few  coconuts  m  a  small  way ;  but  the  kapok  and  oranges  are  my  chief 
reliance. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  the  land  adapted  to  sugar  cane  raising  ? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  Very  little  of  it  seems  practicable  for  that.  They 
have  raised  a  little  cane  there,  barely  what  they  need  for  consumption 
on  the  place.  There  is  only  one  mill  on  the  entire  Tala  estate  that  I 
know  of,  and  that  is  a  little  one-horse  affair  of  the  style  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  doubt  if  there  is  as  much  produced  there  as  the  people 
in  the  village  consume.  It  is  not  similar  to  any  other  sugar  lana  I 
have  seen,  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  sugar  land.  The  cane 
grown  by  this  one  man,  who  is  a  tenant  on  the  estate— not  a  subtenant 
of  mine  at  all — is  very  poor  cane.  The  amount  grown  is  small,  as  I 
have  said.  The  estate  is  considered  a  rice  estate  in  low  places  and  the 
remainder  pasture.  That  is  the  popular  opinion  of  it.  Of  course  I 
am  going  ahead  in  the  belief  that  the  trees  I  have  mentioned  will 
do  well. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  any  cattle  on  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  I  have  some  cattle  on  the  place.  I  have  63 
cows,  3  bulls  for  breeding  purposes,  something  more  than  15  yearlings, 
and  probably  twenty-odd  calves  now.  I  also  have  about  50  carabao, 
or  water  buffalo,  for  work  and  breeding  purposes;  6  native  ponies 
for  use  by  my  manager  and  for  riding  about  tne  pasture  by  the  men 
who  look  after  the  cattle.  Then,  my  tenants,  or  partners — as  they 
are  termed  in  the  native  dialect — ^have  a  good  many  carabao  of  their 
own ;  I  am  uncertain  as  to  how  many.  There  are  other  cattle  in  the 
pasture  that  from  time  to  time  are  put  in  there  by  other  people, 
as  I  have  the  only  fenced  pastures  in  tne  neighborhood,  and  they  ask 
me  permission  to  put  cattle  in  there  when  they  are  not  using  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  erected  any  permanent  buildings  on  the 
property  since  you  purchased  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  erected  one  cattle  shed  for  the  rainy  sea- 
son. During  the  rainy  season  the  cattle  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the 
continued  rain,  especially  the  calves,  and  I  put  up  a  corrugated  sheet 
iron  roof  shed. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  not  erected  any  residences  on  it? 
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Mr.  Carpsntbr.  No«  sir;  everyt^in^  that  has  been  put  in  has  been 
as  far  as  possible  a  directly  productive  investmenis. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  lise  to  adc  if  you  hare  any  partners  in  the 
purchase  of  this  estate? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  partners,  except  in  the  local  sense,  that  every* 
one  on  the  place  who  is  working  on  shares  is  called  a  partner.  Of 
eourse  I  have  my  manager.  The  fanumts  oa  the  place  axe  interested 
in  a  partnership  way  in  the  harvest.  There  is  a  certain  percen^tag^ 
that  oelongs  to  them,  a  certain  percratage  of  the  prodircts  raised. 

Mr.  DofGLAs.  That  does  not  rdate  to  the  purchase  of  lands? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  mean  the  purchase  of  the  lands  t 

Mr.  Garfenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  not  any  undisclosed  partner  in  the  }andy 
or  anybody  who  has  an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir;  I  am  absolutely  alone  in  my  investmisnt* 

Mr.  Parsons.  Your  manager  has  no  interest  isi  ib? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  in  the  land  itself. 

Mr.  Helm.  He  has  a  part  of  the  crop) 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  has  he  an  interest  in  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  In  the  annual  product  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  share  which  the  tenants  get? 

Mr*  Carpenter.  The  share  of  the  tenants  varies  according  to  the 
period  of  time  the  land  has  been  under  cultivation,  whether  the  tea- 
ant  has  work  cattle  of  his  own,  whether  he  furni^es  part  oi  the 
seed  or  none  at  all,  and  whether  he  furnishes  all  of  the  labor  ism 
sowing,  harvesting,  and  thrashing.  The  tenant's  share  varies  from 
80  per  cent  to  60  or  100  per  cent.    It  is  generally  one-half. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  vou  fix  just  what  it  is  in  each  one  of  the  cases — 
is  it  fixed  by  custom  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  fixed  by  local  custom,  and  very  seldom  varies 
from  that  custom. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  order  to  get  60  per  cent,  which  I  believe  you  said 
was  the  highest  share? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Under  ordinary  conditions.  There  are  some  ten- 
ants who  have  the  entire  crop,  where  they  go  on  the  land  and  break 
it,  clear  it.  Then  they  get  the  entire  crop  the  first  year,  and  in  fact 
I  assist  them  besides  that,  they  have  my  assistance  and  whatever  tbey 
get  off  the  land.  I  always  watch  it  very  carefully,  because  my  con- 
tract is  that  if  there  is  a  marketable  crop  taken  off,  the  rental  rate 
changes,  and  I  keep  myself  informed  as  to  what  it  is  producing. 
The  second  year  those  men  would  have  all  their  cjpop  and  perhaps  a 
little  assistance  or  not,  depending  up<m  the  circumstances,  from.  me. 
In  many  instances  this  year  the  tenant  will  have  all  the  crop,  and,  ii 
I  may  he  permitted  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  forty-odd  people  I 
have  spoken  of  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jones's  questions,  there  are  about  as 
many  more  who  are  cultivating  land  on  my  holdings,  breaking  the 
land  under  an  agreement  made  tnat  they  would  be  aUowed  to  continue 
for  at  least  three  years  cultivating  the  same  parcel  of  land  that  thev 
are  on.  That  is  the  life  of  my  lease,  and  that  is  the  onlv  period 
which  they  cultivate  land  of  this  sort,  aiid  then  they  generally  aban- 
don it — that  is  their  practice. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  to  happen  at  the  end  of  the  thr^e  years? 
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Mr.  Cabtenteb.  They  expect  to  get  a  crop.  Thi58e  parcel?  that 
I  now  speak  of  are  the  better  land.  They  pick  out  low -lying  places 
onto  whidli  the  3oil  has  wa^ed  from  the  higher  adjoining  laod.  I 
expect  that  next  year  probably  some  of  that  will  be  coming  into  a 
fairly  good  crop. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  And  th^  take  all  that  crop? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  take  all  they  get  thjB  first  year;  it  is  hard 
to  state  &  general  ru}e. 

Mr.  Par/sons.  I  mea^a  these  particular  pec^l^;  you  did  not  say  40 
subtenants,  but  40  additional,  you  said. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  In  regard  to  these  additional  tenants,  it  varies  a 
good  deal ;  but  because  of  the  land  being  relatively  ea^  to  get  under 
cultivation  as  compared  with  other  land,  they  pay  me  the  second 
year  a  peso  for  the  land,  which  thev  sow  with  1  cavan — which  is 
a  measure  that  corresponds  to  a  bushel  with  us — of  seed.  This  is 
ratber  a  recognition  of  my  rights  in  the  matter  than  any  compen- 
sation, and  ox  course  adequate  to  cover  the  rental  rate  on  that  ap.d 
some  adjoining  land  which  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  PABaoKS.  Then  what  will  they  do  after  ne^t  year  ?  Will  th^ 
abandon  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  ^ny  will  have  completed  their  third  year  on 
that  land,  they  will  probably  abandon  it — that  is,  they  would  fol- 
low their  awn  course  unless  I  could  induce  th^m  to  continue  on  the 
share  basis  to  carn^  the  trees  through  to  production. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  they  planted  trees? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  on  their  own  account.  It  is  not  customary 
among  the  people  to  plant  trees  on  a  plantation  scale;  they  merely 
plant  a  few  trees  about  their  houses  and  on  the  land  immediately 
adjacent. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Will  you  plant  any  trees  on  the  land  they  are  culti- 
vating? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreement — that  I  go 
on  and  plant  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  do  you  anticipate  getting  returns  from  these 
trees? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  expect  next  year,  the  fourth  year,  to  get  some 
returns  from  them.  Jt  was  believed  that  the  third  year  would  be 
the  first  crop,  but  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  that. . 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  are  they  good  for  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  fiber  is  considered  the  best  known  for  up- 
holstering, for  instance  Pullman  cars,  and  many  purposes  of  that 
sort;  also  for  mattresses.  I  have  heard  that  the  Ostermoor  mat- 
tresses are  made  of  it,  although  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  a 
nonabsorbent ;  you  can  place  it  under  water  for  a  week,  and  take  it 
out,  shake  it  a  moment,  and  it  will  be  dry. 

Mr.  Parsons.  AVhere  do  these  subtenants  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  village  on  the  Tala 
estate ;  some  of  them  have  holdings  of  their  own — land  of  a  different 
kind.  If  I  may  explain  that  I  will  do  so.  These  people  are  people 
who  are  original  tenants  of  the  estate.  They  have  now  purchased 
what  they  selected  as  their  original  holdings,  all  low  rice  lands — that 
is,  land  which  is  puddled  ancT  rice  planted  during  the  rainy  seasan. 
It  only  takes  two  or  three  months  oi  the  year  to  do  that.  It  is  there- 
fore their  practice  during  the  dry  season  to  go  elsewhere  and  raise 
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rice  on  high  land,  which  is  sown  at  a  different  season  and  harvested 
at  a  different  season  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  rice  on  their 
own  land.  Or,  i>erhaps,  they  will  take  a  little  firewood  to  town,  or 
they  may  pick  wild  fruits  and  take  them  to  town,  or  they  may  com- 
bine all  t^^ree. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Jou  have  gotten  them  to  do  that  work  on  your  land 
instead  of  elsewhere;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  they  have  not  done  that  for  a 
long  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  to  go  out  in  that 
direction  from  the  village,  to  take  their  cattle  out  or  work  there. 
They  had  always  gone  toward  the  railway,  to  an  adjoining  estate, 
the  Maliuta  estate,  another  property.  They  had  gone  there  and 
sown  their  upland  rice,  and  so  on,  being  afraid  to  take  their  work 
cattle  out  on  lands  toward  the  mountains,  which  is  the  direction  my 
land  lies.  And  in  that  connection,  it  brings  up  the  matter  re^rding 
the  provision  for  police  protection  in  my  contract.  From  time  im- 
memorial that  vicmity  has  been  the  runway  of  cattle  thieves  and 
fugitives  from  justice  from  Manila.  It  is  an  unsettled  country  with 
no  villages  or  people  residing  there,  and  on  account  of  the  gullies 
and  jungles  it  forms  a  very  easy  hiding  place  for  fugitives.  As  a 
consequence  the  people  did  not  go  in  that  direction  to  cultivate  up- 
land rice  or  engage  in  farming  operations  of  any  kind,  to  any  extent 
Probably  the  lact  that  I  am  an  American  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
my  manager  and  my  assurances  to  them  caused  a  few  the  first  year  to 
go  out,  and  in  discussing  the  matter  in  a  preliminary  way  before 
entering  into  the  contract  my  attention  was  called  by  the  people  in 
the  village  of  Novaliches  to  the  danger  of  having  cattle  out  there. 

They  cited  a  number  of  people  who  had  been  killed  and  r(^bed 
in  going  along  a  trail  through  there,  and  they  called  my  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  police  protection;  that  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  land  which  would  mean 
holding  overnight  any  work  cattle  there,  unless  there  were  some  ade- 
quate provision  made  for  the  security  of  property.  There  had  always 
been  a  detachment  of  the  guardia  civil  m  the  village  of  Novaliches. 
The  tradition  is  that  they  never  stirred  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
village  or  their  cuartel.  That  guard  was  followed,  when  we  took 
possession,  by  a  detachment  of  our  troops  or  constfibulary,  but  it 
was  understood  that  the  constabulary  would  be  t^ken  away;  that 
was  the  understanding  of  the  people,  and  they  asked  me  to  endeavor 
to  get  some  assurance  that  the  constabulary  would  be  retained.  The 
constabulary  detachment  is  on  that  Piedad  estate  adjoining,  near 
the  boundary. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Has  that  detachment  been  continued? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  continued. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  Novaliches? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  practically  in  the  village  of  Novaliches,  be- 
cause the  village  extends  over  on  the  Piedad  estate  for  some  distance. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  large  a  village  is  Novaliches;  how  many  in- 
habitants are  there? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  exact  population ;  I  think 
the  village  itself  can  not  exceed  1,000  men,  women,  and  children,  but 
it  is  stretched  out  along  the  road  for  (juite  a  distance. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  road  on  either  side  of  the  river  there 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 
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Mr.  Pabsons.  How  near  that  bridge  that  you  have  shown  is  the 
village  of  Novaliches? 

Mr.  Cabpentesk.  It  lies  on  both  sides;  the  villa^ge  is  divided  by 
that  gaily  and  the  rou^  OTOund  coming  down  .to  it  into  two  parts, 
and  it  lies  consequently  on  Doth  sides  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Where  are  the  occupied  lands  on  that  estate? 

Mr.  Cabfbhter.  The  occupied  lands  lie  chiefly — or  those  occuj>ied 
when  I  went  there — ^are  chiefly  on  the  left  as  you  go  over  tlie  bridge, 
toward  the  village,  which  is  the  direction  toward  the  railway. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  have  been  taken  up  since  vou  went  there? 
You  spoke  as  if  some  additional  lands  had  been  taken  up  since  you 
executed  your  contract.         • 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Following  the  execution  of  my  contract,  as  soon 
as  executed  in  fact,  interest  was  aroused,  and  applications  came  in, 
my  manager  stating  to  everyone  inquiring  that  lands  could  be  secured 
on  request,  and  more  than  8,000  acres  ox  land,  which  was  vacant  at 
the  time  I  went  on  the  estate,  were  taken  over.  I  believe,  practically 
now,  more  than  9,000  acres  of  land  vacant  when  I  went  on  the  estate 
has  been  taken  up  by  people  who  went  on  thg  estate  after  I  did. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  m  what  direction  is  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  village. 
All  that  territory  which  I  speak  of  as  having  been  avoided  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  is  it  low  land  or  high  land? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  rolling,  broken  land.  If  it  is  must  be  classed 
as  either  low  or  high  land,  it  would  be  called  high  land. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  it  near  the  river? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  no  river.  That  stream  on  the  map  may 
be  termed  a  river,  but  it  is  not  navigable  even  for  a  small  augout 
canoe. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  there  is  enough  water  to  irrigate  rice  lands? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  it  were  pumped  up  it  would  irrigate  a  little. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  a  gully  all  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  a  gully  all  the  way.  During  the  dry  season, 
when  irrigation  is  needed,  there  is  barely  a  current.  There  are  water 
holes  where  the  cattle  drink,  and  there  is  a  little  current,  but  the 
volume  of  water  is  very  small  in  the  dry  season. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  said  that  since  you  had  left  some  of  your  land 
has  been  disposed  of.  I  did  not  quite  understand  that.  To  whom 
has  it  been  disposed  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  was  here  on  vacati<m  last  June.  After  I  left 
here,  on  reaching  Manila  I  found  that  there  were  three  parcels  which 
had  been  under  discussion  by  people  who  wanted  them,  and  my 
mana^r  and  I  closed  the  transaction  by  transferring  those,  thereby 
reducmg  the  total  area  I  had. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  those  people  made  any  application  to  the 
director  of  public  lands? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  assimie  they  have.  With  two  of  them  my  man- 
ager alone  discussed  the  matter;  I  did  not  see  them.  The  parcels 
were  small.  He  told  me  that  they  found  at  the  land  office  that  they 
had  failed  to  declare  all  of  their  holdings;  that  two  parcels  which 
they  had  been  cultivating  all  the  time  had  been  included  in  my  land 
through  their  failure  to  declare  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  so  you  relinquished  them? 
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Mr.  Cawvntw-  Yi^  I  wrote  q.  letter  or  told  the  agent  to  cancel 
my  leases  and  make  out  the  papers  for  them. 

Mr.  Fabbovb.  Under  your  1/ease  you  were  required  to  do  a  certain 
axaount  of  cultivation  ea<di  year? 

Mr.  Cabpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  P4JB6ONS.  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  cultiYatipn  vou 
did.  It  says  here  that  the  grazing  by  cattle  should  be  cjoo^idercKl  as 
cuUdvatioQ. 

Mr.  QABrvKTBR.  I  have  under  cultivation  at  least  800  hectares  of 
land  of  my  present  holdings,  a  total  of  1,694  hectares,  of  which  nearly 
600  hectares  in  small  divided  pieces  are  not  practical  to  utilize;  btCt 
I  have  at  least  800  hectares,  and  I  belieye  more — ^I  will  know  9k  tba 
end  of  this  month  when  it  is  checked  up— under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is,  as  distinguished  from  mere  pastures j 

Mr.  Cabpbnteb.  I  was  going  to  explain  that — ^about  100  in  rioe^ 
tree  plantations,  etc.,  and  more  than  400  are  classed  as  under  culti- 
vation by  reason  of  pasturing.  I  have  {^otographs  which  will  show 
the  effect  of  pasturing. 

Mr.  Pabsoi^s.  How  much  did  you  say  that  pasturage  was! 

Mr.  Carpenteb.  More  than  ^U)0  hectares.  I  have  three  pastures 
fenced. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Then  what  is  the  cultivation  on  the  rest  t 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  cultivation  on  the  rest  is  rice,  trees,  etc.,  as  I 
have  described  a  littie  while  ago,  and  I  have  j^otographs  showing 
that  land. 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  three  years  you  have  how  much  fenced  and  pas- 
turage; how  much  in  rice  and  how  much  in  trees  t 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  area  I  have  planted  in 
trees. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Please  give  it  to  us  approximately. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have,  I  believe,  more  than  100  hectares  in  trees. 
I  have  lost  a  good  many  trees  during  this  past  year.  I  have  been  in 
the  United  States  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  1  confess  that  I  did 
not  go  over  closely  to  see  how  much  I  had  lost.  That  is,  there  would 
be,  perhaps,  a  large  tract  where  the  deer  have  eaten  the  trees,  or  the 
deer  and  the  wild  hogs  have  ruined  perhaps  10  or  15  or  20  hectares  or 
more  of  trees,  cleaned  them  off. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  you  had  planted  in  trees  how  many  hectares? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  had  at  one  time  nearly  200  hectares  planted  in 
trees. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  how  much  in  rice  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Fully  that  much  more. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  road  fund  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  merely  a  classification  in  the  budget  of  rev- 
enue for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  restriction  of  law.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  land  tax  and  from  certain  other  sources  is  utilized 
chiefly  for  the  construction  of  roads,  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and 
that  fund  which  is  destined  exclusively  for  the  construction  and 
paaintenance  of  roads  is  termed  the  road  fund. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  called  the  road  fund  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  it  is  appropriated  for ;  it  is  not  taken  out  of  any 
particular  revenue  ? 
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Mr.  CABFBNiasB.  Well,  undor  the  ovguik  law  ol  the  provinces  I 
thing  it  is  the  organic  provincial  government  act,  as  it  is  termed,  cer* 
tatn  revenues  may  oidy  be  used  ezdusively  iop  the  maint^iance  and 
oonstiruction  oi  roads.    The  terms  of  the  organic  act  provide  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  did  not  anderstai^d  ^oiur  statement  to  Mr.  Joneses 
questi<ms  about  the  relation  oi  this  provision  in  your  lease  to  this  road 
policy.    I  would  be  glad  ii  you  wdiild  explain  that  more  fully. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  endeavored  to  make  cleajr  that  these  fridx  haci- 
endas are  not  subject  to  taxation.  Consequently  there  is  no  revenue 
accruing  from  land  tax  on  those  holdings.  There  is  therefore  a 
shortage  in  the  normal  provision  of  revenue  for  road  construction 
and  maintenance  in  these  districts.  The  Philippine  lisgislatuire  has, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  recognized  that  £iict  tdcui  made  special  pro- 
vision for  the  constructitm  of  roads  and  bridges  on  the  friar  haci- 
endas. The  work  has  been  done  I  know  on  some  haciendas.  As.  I 
stated  to  Mr.  Jones,  my  purpose  in  getting  that  in  the  ccmtract  was 
to  confirm  and  make  of  record  the  policy  und^:  which  all  of  us  who^ 
had  gone  on  the  haciendas  as  tenants  had  enitered  on  our  agreements 
with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  the  tax  raised  on  land  and  the  products  of  land 
and  used  for  roads  a  provincial  taxt 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  disposes  of  that? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  provincial  board,  under  the  supervisory 
control,  so  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  c^  the  director  of  public  work. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  the  board  is  composed  of  three  pec^le,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  two  of  whom  are  elected. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  one  appointed? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  One  appointed  Iw  the  Governor  General. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  province? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No;  the^ director  of  public  works  is  an  insular 
(^cial. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  when  does  this  estate  land  commence  to  pay 
taxes? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  When  titles  issue  to  purchasers,  which  would  be 
upcHi  the  completion  of  payment.  In  the  case  of  deferred  payments 
it  would  be  at  most  20  years,  and  in  other  cases  earlier. 

Mr.  Parsons.  So  you  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  taxes 
on  whajt  you  have  leased  and  purchased 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Until  completed  payment;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  there  any  taxes  upon  your  personal  estate  there, 
on  your  eattle  ? 

Mr.  Carfsnter.  Only  a  registration  tax.  Cattle  are  required  to 
he  branded  in  a  certain  manner  and  le^stered.  There  is  a  fee 
charged  for  that,  which  accrues  to  the  municipal  treasury. 

Mr.  Pajuons.  You  spoke  of  your  first  sewig  the  place  where  this 
bridge  is  at  the  time  when  Gen.  Lawton  was  there.  How  did  y«a 
happen  to  be  there  at  that  time ;  what  was  your  position  th«n  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  was  chief  clerk  at  headquarters  of  Gen.  Lawton. 
I  had  gone  to  the  Philip^pines  in  that  eapaisity,  and  ordinarily  aceom* 
paniecTthe  general  on  his  campaigns;  that  is,  the  long  and  important 
campaigns  1  accompanied  him,  leaving  an  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
(^ce  in  the  city. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  What  had  been  your  position  before  you  went  to  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Cabfbxtkb*  I  was  a  civilian  clerk  in  the  War  Department. 
I  had  been  in  the  South  as  private  secretary  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Fourth  Armv  Corps. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  How  lon^  had  you  been  in  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Cabpentbr.  As  a  civilian  and  in  military  capacity  since  1889. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  what  military  capacity  t 

Mr.  Carpenter.  As  a  noncommissioned  staff  officer  and  in  lower 
grades. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  first  civil  position  you  had  in  the 
Philippines,  after  this  one  under  Oen.  Lawton  ? 

Mr.   Carpenter.  After  Gen.  Lawton's  death  I  became  private 

secretary  and  in  charge  of  civil  affairs,  so  far  as  there  were  any, 

under  Gen.  Bates,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Lawton ;  and  then  I  became 

private  secretary  to  the  military  governor,  and  held  that  position 

^  until  the  time  of  the  termination  oiuie  military  government. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  was  the  military  governor  f 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Gen.  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Then  what  position  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  For  a  few  months,  from  the  4th  of  July,  1901,  to 
the  1st  of  March,  1902, 1  was  assistant  manager  of  a  fidelity  insurance 
company  established  at  Manila;  and  having  finished  the  work  of 
organization,  I  reentered  the  Government  service  in  the  Capacity 
of  chief  clerk  in  the  executive  bureau  there,  and  was  promoted  to  the 

{position  of  assistant  secretary,  which  I  held  when  I  entered  into  this 
ease  or  contract,  on  the  1st  of  February;  just  prior  to  the  actual 
filing  of  the  contract,  I  was  promoted  to  my  present  position. 
Mr.  Parsons.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fergusson? 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  I  succeeded  Mr.  Fergusson  the  1st  of 
February,  1908. 
Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  do  the  same  sort  of  work  that  he  did  ? 
Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  in  general,  except  I  do  not  act  as  inter- 

Sreter  to  the  extent  he  did.  Also,  I  have  retamed  the  more  important 
uties  that  I  had  as  assistant  executive  secretary.  I  am  not  the  con- 
fidential man  to  the  Governor  General — that  is,  the  private  secretary 
and  also  the  assistant  private  secretary.  I  have  specific  duties  fixed 
by  law,  which  are  primarily  the  supervisory  control  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  local  governments,  such  as  looking  after  the  time  deposits 
of  provincial  and  municipal  funds,  and  the  authorization  oi  em- 
ployees, assistants,  and  so  forth,  in  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments in  the  so-called  Christian  provinces ;  and  I  have  correspondence 
with  the  consular  corps  and  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  duties  which  do 
not  devolve  under  the  law  or  the  organic  acts  upon  any  other  official 
than  myself. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  those  duties  provided  by  statute -or  by  each  suc- 
ceeding legislature? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  always  specifically,  and  they  are  scattered 
through  the  legislation.  Man^  of  them  are  not  specifically  men- 
tionea,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  simply  logical  that  they  devolve  upon 
me,  upon  the  theory  that  all  duties  of  a  minor  character,  such  as  I 
have  spoken  of,  correspondence,  and  so  forth,  would  be  handled  by 
my  office. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  you  required  to  make  a  report  annually? 
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Mr.  Cabfenteb.  Yes,  sir;  I  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor 
General. 

Mr.  Pabsoks.  Are  those  reports  j>rinted? 

Mr.  Cabfbnter.  I  am  not  oertam  ti^t  the  last  report  was.  Prior 
to  that  they  were  printed  here  in  Washington  as  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  appears  as  an  exhibit  or  addition  to 
tiie  report  of  the  GoYemor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Have  you  a  photograph  of  any  of  those  culverts 
that  you  spoke  of } 

Mr.  Cabpenteb.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  nothing  but  a  photo- 
graph of  the  bridjze. 

Mr.  Madisok.  Why  is  this  friar  land  exenipt  from  taxation? 

Mr.  Cabfekteb.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Philippine  Government. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  exempt? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  After  it  passes  into  private  ownership,  though,  to 
the  extent  of  a  person  purchasing  it  or  leasing  it,  why  is  it  then  ex- 
empt from  taxation? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  It  is  exempt  until  title  passes  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  purchaser,  which  I  understand  to  be  on  the  day  of  the 
final  payment  for  the  land,  that  the  tide  remains  in  the  Government 
until  the  final  pajrment  on  the  purchase  price  is  made,  and  then  it 
ceases  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Mr.  Madison.  Then,  in  other  words,  a  man  could  make  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  that  friar  land  in  annual  installments,  requirinj^ 
20  years  to  pay  the  total  purchase  price,  and  have  the  use  of  the  land 
absolutely  exempt  from  taxation  for  that  20  years? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  At  the  present  time  he  could,  for  20  years,  I  think. 
There  is  a  certain  one-year  period,  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
maturity  of  the  bond&~-one  year  prior  to  tnat  the  final  payments 
will  be  due,  and  during  that  period  of  deferred  payments  there  is 
no  land  tax.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no  land  tax  which 
may  be  collected  on  the  land,  as  the  title  is  in  the  Government,  as  I 
have  said.  The  purchaser  pays,  of  course,  4  per  cent  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  m  addition  to  annual  payments. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  but  he  has  the  absolute  use  of  the  land,  obtains 
all  the  profits  from  it  for  that  period  of  time,  say  for  19  years, 
in  the  case  of  the  20-year  proposition.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  complete  control  and  enjoyment 
of  the  land  during  that  period,  as  thougn  it  were  his  own. 

Mr.  Madison.  Aad  all  nis  personal  property  on  the  land  is  exempt? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  We  have  no  personal  property  tax  in  the  Chris- 
tian provinces. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  personal  property  is 
exempt  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  Yes }  but  not  because  he  is  a  tcpant  or  purchaser 
of  friar  lands.  It  is  the  same  tUlng  if  he  is  living  in  the  city  or 
living  on  other  lands;  there  is  no  personal  property  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  did  you  agree  to  pay  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Cabfenteb.  The  cost  price  to  the  Government,  computed  on 
the  rule  which  applies  to  all  lands,  which  amounts — ^the  total — from 
my  present  holdings,  in  United  States  currencnr,  $82,256. 

A&.  Madison,  lliat  is  for  how  many  acres? 
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Mr.  CAiffBNTEiL  That  is  ftn*  app^oxiitiately  4,600  flcras — 1,694  3iec- 
tares. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  maii|^  ivcres? 

Mr.  Cabpbntek.  Afilproxinultelv  4^000. 

Mr.  Madxsok.  New,  to  tefre^  my  recollection,  yon  eunply  hold  the 
land  by  lease  at  this  timet 

Mr.  CabfekhbL  Yes;  this  laeiid  that  is  under  discussion  is  adl  leesed 
IKS  yet. 

Mr.  Madison.,  You  have  not  exercised  the  option  to  fmrdiaset 

Mir.  CaufI:nte&.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  have  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase! 

Mr.  Casfenteb.  I  am  the  holder  of  an  option^  yes,  sir. 

Mir.  Madison.  And  how  long  did  your  lease  run  ? 

Mr.  Casfbntbr.  There  is  a  geparate  lease  executed  for  ead  parcel 
of  25  hectares  or  less.  Those  leases  expire  at  varjring  timte^  if  I 
recall  catrectly  the  ^first  lot  will  expire  June  SO,  1911. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  leases  expire  then? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  b^n  to  expire  June  9Q,  1911. 

Mr.  MAbtsoN.  When  does  the  last  one  expire? 

Mr.  Garfsntbr.  December  81,  1912. 

Mr.  Mai>xsoK.  Is  tdasere  a  provision  in  regard  to'  the  exclusive  rightB 
of  xe-lease? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  can  re-lease^  inasmudi 
as  tiate  estate  is  ready  lor  sale. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  -^Duld  have  to  exercise  your  option  to  purchase, 
then? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Or  abandcm  it. 

Mr.  Madison  (continuing).  Within  the  life  of  your  leasing? 

Mr.  Carp£Ntbr.  Not  later  than  the  eiq)iration  of  my  lease ;  it  is  my 
uiderstanding  that  I  must  exercise  my  option  to  purchase  or  aban- 
don my  holdings  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  what  length  of  time  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the 
land  now  .under  the  terms  of  your  lease?  I  know  I  can  read  the 
lease^  but  I  assume  you  know  it  and  can  state  it. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  find  the  practice  varies,  but  it  will  not  exceed 
19  deferred  payments  on  any  one  parcel.  There  is  not  one  lease  on 
the  whole  lot  of  land  there — ^I  have  a  great  lot  of  them  and  there  aire 
all  sorts  of  areas  of  land.  These  are  leases  [indicating]  that  -expire 
December  81,  1912,  and  they  are  parcels  that  vary  anywhere  from 
141  square  meters,  which  I  think  is  about  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  to 
a  block  of  25  hectares,  which  would  be  about  62^  acres.  On  those 
sniall  parcels  the  final  payment  will  come  perhaps  in  some  cases  the 
second  year.  Those  would  be  small  parcels  of  like  this  of  141 
dquare  meters,  on  which  the  payment  would  be  2  pesos,  that  is  the  ap- 
praised value,  and  there  would  be  less  than  2  pesos  due  because  of 
rent  payment,  and  the  first  payment  will  Extinguish  that,  prol^ably. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  a  general  land  ta:^  in  the  Philippines,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir ;  in  all  reg[ular]y  orj^inized  provinces  there 
is  a  land  tax  not  exceeding  seven-eighths  of  1  per  cent  oif  the  as- 
sessed valuation,  the  assessed  valuation  being  supposed  te  be  the 
full  current  market  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  of  a  land  tax  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Seven-eighths  of  1  per  cent. 
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Mf.  Madison.  In  the  case  of  public  land  where  contract  is  mft'd<e 
to  pltrchas^  ptfblic  lands  cTther  than  friar  Itlnds,  what  aho^i  the  pro- 
vision as  to  taxation. 

Mr.  CAlffENTtR.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  administration  (rf 
fAiblie  lands  and  have  no-—!  anr  unable  to  say  more  than  merely  my 
opini(m  as  a  resident  of  the  islands,  that  the  same  rule  applies  to 
pnbiic  lands  as  applies  to  f rair  lands,  that  when  title  actually  passes 
to  the  purchaser  then  and  only  then  does  it  become  liable  to  taxation. 

Mr.  JPAifl30K8.-I  wonld  like  to  ask  what  the  cattle  feed  on  that  you 
{nsture  on  your  estate? 

Mr.  Cakpkktbk.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  the  pasture  is  prfe- 
pared  by  waiting  fcff  about  10  days  of  hot,  dry  weather,  when  we 
break  down  the  growth  of  cogon,  wild  grass,  and  the  following  day 
set  fire  to  it,  burning  it  ctf.  Then  the  tender  shoots  of  this  Cogon 
grass  come  up,  sproat  Very  quickly,  and  the  cattle  eat  those  shoots, 
as  they  are  very  tender  and  apparently  somewhat  nutritious.  They 
in  that  way  dominate  more  (A*  less  the  ccgon  the  first  jear.  It  never 
reaches  any  height,  never  gets  f  ank.  They  also  pick  in  the  shade,  in 
the  gullies,  places  that  cogon  has  not  come  in,  a  little  Bermuda — there 
is  some  Bermnda  to  be  found,  although  very  little  of  it — and  other 
wild  grasses  that  are  fairly  good  pasture.  The  second  year  they 
dominate  a  still  lar^r  amount  of  this  cogo^  grass,  and  that  year  land 
that  they  dominated  the  first  year  otiier  grasses  generally  come  in  the 
second  year,  and  in  three  years  of  intelligent  pasturing  I  feel  con- 
fident of  practically  eliminating  the  cogon  grass.  Now,  in  two  or 
three  years,  if  abandolied,  ift  will  probably  6ome  back,  I  would  fear  it; 
but  the  third  year,  I  feel  confident,  from  my  experience,  of  getting  rid 
of  the  cogon,  practically  getting  rid  df  it  by  pasturing.  If  you  will 
notice  some  of  thos6  photographs  you  will  see  nothing  out  short  grass 
under  the  cattle's  feet. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  this  picture  here  this  grass  has  been  apparently 
all  burned  over. 

Mr.  Cakpjjnteh.  No;  that  is  a  new  pasture;  tha(t  will  be  burned 
over  probably  this  month. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  But  where  the  cattle  are  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  a  rocky  led^. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  are  they  pasturmg  oh  there? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  are  simplv  bemg  driven  along,  a  man  is 
driving  them  along,  ana  the  man  wno  todk  that  phdtograph  snapped 
it  before  they  all  got  in  view. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Whtft  are  they  eating  there? 

Mr.  Carpitnter.  They  are  eating  tlie  short  grass  that  is  growing 
between  these  large  leaves  [indicating].  That  wide  leaf  has  no  mar- 
ket value,  and  it  comes  in  as  you  get  rid  of  that  other  grass  and  is 
the  next  problem  you  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  you  ctfltivatte  land  for  rice  yoa  break  it  up 
with  the  carabao? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  it  is  plowed  the  first  year  four  times  and 
finally  harrowed,  or  combed,  literally,  with  something  like  a  spiked- 
tooth  harrow,  with  one  row  of  teeth,  and  rafther  long,  and  the  roots  of 
this  cogon  grass  are  taken  out  and  dried  several  days  in  the  sun  and 
then  burned.  If  that  is  not  done  that  grass  is  rather  persistent  in 
sprouting,  and  if  those  roots  stay  in  the  soil  it  is  absoltrtely  out  of  the 
question  to  get  anything  else  to  grow.    In  decaying  they  appear  to 
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liberate  aii  acid  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  lime  to  neutralize, 
and  ihe  land  is  for  several  years  too  strongly  acid  for  a  good  strong 
vigorous  growth  of  any  crop.  The  rice  is  yellow  instead  of  a  deep 
green,  as  it  is  on  old  land.  It  is  of  a  lightish  color,  indicating  that  it 
IS  growing  in  acid  soil,  which  is  due  to  the  decaying  roots  of  the 
cogon  grass. 

Mr.  Larsons.  Do  you  have  to  do  any  breaking  of  the  soil  in  order 
to  plant  trees? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  custom  is  to  go  on  the  land  that  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivate  it  the  second  year,  at  the  right  season,  and  make 
a  place  for  each  tree,  with  a  large  post-hole  auger,  make  a  hole  of 
reasonable  depth  so  that  the  taproot  of  the  tree  can  anchor  it  well 
against  cyclones  and  typhoons. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  done  the  second  year? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  second  year  we  endeavor  to  do  it;  yes,  sir. 
That  gives  two  years  at  least  of  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  more 
if  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  men  on  the  land.  That  is  something  that 
is  regulated  hy  local  custom.  In  cogon  land  the  rule  is  not  to  culti- 
vate it  at  all  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  They  only  cultivate  it  be- 
cause there  is  practically  no  more  timberland  within  reasonable  reach. 
They  prefer  to  cut  heavy  timber  and  bum  it  and  raise  rice  until  cogon 
comes  in  rather  than  break  cogon  land  and  plant  rice. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  this  is  the  rice  that  you  do  not  irrigate? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  this  is  rice  they  do  not  irrigate. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  people  to  only  cultivate  land  for  three  years  and  then 
abandon  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Referring  to  land  of  this  character,  yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  did  they  do  it?  They  have  got  it  only 
partly  subdued  by  tiiat  time. 
^  Mr.  Carpenter.  That  high  land  is  not  rich  in  the  elements  that 
rice  requires,  and  there  are  large  tracts  that  I  know  of,  parcels  of 
land  near  Manila,  that  are  practically  devoid  of  an^  rank  growth  of 
vegetation;  just  uttle  bits  of  sickly  vegetation  on  it,  old  rice  land, 
and  during  11  or  12  years  I  have  never  seen  any  such  thing  grown 
on  it 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  cogon  grass  is  of  no  value,  then? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Only  a  thing  to  be  gotten  rid  of? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Its  only  value  is  the  first  sprouting  out? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  when  it  gets  up  large,  as  seen  in  some  of 
those  photographs,  it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  silica,  water,  and  a 
little  cellular  tissue  to  hold  it  together.  I  have  lost  a  number  of 
animals  that  I  turned  in  the  pasture  and  who  fed  on  that  I  had 
a  post-mortem  examination  made  on  one  of  those  animals  and  found 
that  in  an  effort  to  digest  what  seemed  to  be  cogon  grass  the  animal 
had  gotten  wads  oi  something,  in  its  stomach,  like  wads  of  excelsior, 
and  it  was  thought  that  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  native  cattle 
learn  not  to  eat  cogon  when  it  is  rank,  but  imported  cattle  will  ap- 
parently try  to  eat  it  and  can  not  digest  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  pasturing  in  the  method  you  describe,  do  you 
hope  to  kill  out  the  cogon? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  I  fed  very  confident  of  it. 
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Mr.  Pab80ns.  How  long  wUl  it  take? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  expect  the  third  year  to  have  the  cogon  dis- 
posed of  to  a  great  extent.  Some  of  those  small  photograpns  show 
that 

Mr-  Hamilton.  Then  the  term  pasturing  there  is  used  in  your  con- 
tract there  as  part  of  the  need  of  subduing  the  soil  and  preparing  it 
for  cultivation? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  cultivation  in  a  sense;  in  that  sense,  the  pre- 
paring of  the  land. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  not  burning  it  ofF  have  the  same  effect  as 
pasturing  has? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No.  By  pasturing  the  cogon  dies  out  and  is  re- 
placed by  other  growths. 

Mr.  l£iDifl0N.  1  see. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Because  of  the  pasturing,  not  because  of  the  burn- 
ing? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  explained  that  before,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  asking  the  question.  In  other  words,  if  the  top  is  kepi  down  the 
roots  die! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Apparently;  anyway  it  does  not  appear  any  more. 

Mr.  BiTCKER.  Do  vou  have  any  diflSculty  in  getting  laborers  there? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Kot  now.  The  first  year  I  did,  because  they 
didn't  know  an  American  agriculturist  in  me  country  and  there  were 
all  sorts  of  rumors  as  to  what  would  happen  to  them  if  the  trees 
died,  if  they  worked  for  me ;  riunors  whicn  are  often  spread  among 
people  of  that  class.  ^  The  second  year  I  had  practically  all  that  I 
could  supply  with  animals  or  look  after,  and  this  year  I  have  turned 
away  a  g<x)a  many. 

SCr.  KucKER.  Are  the  wages  fixed  over  there  by  custom?  Their 
relations  are  fixed  by  custom ;  you  spoke  about  that  before. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes.  The  demand  for  labor  there  is  practically 
the  city  of  Manila.  People  go  into  the  city  of  Manila  and  work  a 
sreat  deal  as  laborers.  They  go  and  work  for  a  week,  a  month,  or 
g.  weeks,  or  whatever  peri^%  necessary  to  give  them  the  money 
that  they  wish  to  get.  If  a  man  owes  ^0  on  account  of  the  burial 
of  his  wife  or  mother,  he  will  go  into  Manila  and  work  until  he  gets 
his  IP^O  to  pay  his  debt. 

Mr.  BucKBR.  About  this  custom  of  division  of  the  payment — divi- 
sion of  the  crop — about  how  old  is  that  custom  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  a  gradual  growth ;  it  is 
as  old  as  the  people ;  that  is,  it  has  been  modified  as  conditions  have 
changed.  It  certainly  obtained  and  has  obtained  during  this  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BucKER.  Do  you  feel  bound  by  those  customs,  or  do  you  corre- 
spond to  the  customs  in  making  contracts? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  always  guided  by  local  customs. 

Mr.  BucKER.  What  would  become  of  you  if  you  did  not  bow  to 
that? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  people  would  not  deal  with  me  if  I  did  not 
meet  those  local  customs. 

Mr.  BucKER.  They  would  act  as  a  unit,  would  they  ? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  in  an  organized  way  as  a  labor  union  act,  but 
they  would  talk  about  it  among  themselves  and  leave  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  these  cattle  that  you  speak  of  dairy  cattle? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  These  cattle? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  are  working  cattle  and  beef  cattle.  They 
are  breeding  cattle.  Those  cattle  in  the  photographs  are  for  breeding, 
but  produce  beef  cattle  and  work  cattle. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Would  the  dairy  business  be  a  profitable  one  there? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  An  exceedingly  risky  investment,  but  profitable 
with  good  luck. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  there  any  dairy  interest  there  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who  bring  in  Aus- 
tralian cattle  and  possibly  a  few  cattle  from  the  Pacific  coast,  milk 
cows;  they  are  frequently  brouffht  in  fresh  and  milked  during  the 

Eeriod  that  milk  continues,  and  many  of  them  continue — ^they  are 
ept  on.  Now,  since  we  have  control  of  cattle  disease — ^speaking,  per- 
haps, not  with  absolute  precision,  but  my  own  cattle  I  feel  as  certain 
of  as  I  do  of  cattle  in  northern  New  York — ^their  business  is  less  risky 
than  it  was,  and  is  very  profitable,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  about  other  live  stock  over  there ;  do  thev  raise 
any  hogs? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  are  a  good  many  hogs  that  come  in  for 
slaughter  in  the  Manila  slaughterhouse.  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
figures,  but  I  know  a  number  of  Americans  who  have  raised  hogs  in 
a  small  way. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  not  tried  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  not  tried  it.  Every  family  has  at  least  one 
breeding  sow,  and  they  have  roast  pork  on  all  festive  occasions,  and 
try  to  raise  them  themselves,  make  it  a  point  to.  It  would  rather  be 
interfering  with  the  custom  of  the  people  if  I  were  to  put  in  hogs 
myself  and  undertake  to  raise  them.  It  is  not  customary  to  do  that. 
The  laborer,  the  tenant,  raises  them  himself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  it  would  be  in  a  way  competing  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  He  would  consider  it  interfering  with  a  preroga- 
tive or  right  of  his. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  about  other  live  stock,  for  instance,  horses? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  five  breeding  mares,  five  of  my  six  horses 
are  mares.    They  are  natives. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  they  natives? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  All  of  my  horses  are  native  stock. 

Mr.  Garretp.  Do  they  have  any  good  horses  there — I  mean  are 
those  good  horses  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  For  their  weight  we  say  they  are  the  best  on 
earth.  They  are  small,  smaller  than  the  ordinary  ponj^  class  of 
horse  in  the  States,  very  vigorous,  very  strong,  very  active.  The 
mares  are  seldom  worked,  the  horses  are  not  gelded;  they  are  kept 
as  stallions,  and  worked  as  stallions,  following  the  Spanish  custom, 
I  believe.  Many  very  good  horses  have  been  brought  in.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  in  many  very  good  stallions.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  results  to  say  what  has  been  gotten  from  breeding, 
but  I  know  there  are  some  few  half-breed  colts  sold  for  what  are 
fancy  prices  there,  running  up  to  a  thousand  dollars,  perhaps. 
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Mr.  Gakkett.  Has  there  been  any  eflFort  to  raise  the  American 
horse  there — that  is,  import  horses  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Carfbnter.  I  don't  know  of  any  instance  where  that  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  commercial  scale.  I  know  of  some  colts  born  on  the 
islands  of  an  American  stallion  and  mare,  and  of  Australian  stock, 
some  very  nice  youngsters, 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  there  any  mules  there?    Do  they  breed  mules? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  in  one  of  the  Government  stations  there 
are  a  few  mule  colts.  They  don't  use  jacks  at  all  in  the  island;  the 
natives  do  not,  and  I  know  of  only  one  importation  of  jacks,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  were  very  much  subject  to  surra,  which  is  a 
serious  horse  disease. 

Mr.  RucKER.  How  does  the  hen  do  there  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  very  prolific  and  to  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  tree,  the  fiber  of  which  you  spoke  of,  kapok, 
was  it 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  the  kapok  tree,  cotton. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  a  rapid  growth  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  it  grows  quite  rapidly  when  it  gets  started. 
I  have  had  difficulty  with  all  of  mine  during  the  first  year,  but  those 
are  shown  in  that  photograph,  the  greater  part  of  that  growth  is  one 
year — ^the  second. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  large  do  they  have  to  be  before  they  become 
of  use — four  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  believe  that  the  first  crop  worthy  of  the  name  at 
all  is  in  the  fourth  year. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  about  how  large  would  the  average  be  then  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  not  seen  a  tree  that  I  knew  to  be  four  years 
old,  but  they  would  probably  be  about  that  large  (indicating  about 
6  or  8  inches).    It  is  a  pithy  wood,  it  is  not  a  hard  wood. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course  it  is  destroyed  when  it  is  put  to  use? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  bears  fruit ;  the  cotton  fiber  is  in  a  pod  which 
contains  the  seeds.  This  pod  or  fruit  that  I  speak  of  follows  the 
blossom.  The  tree  blossoms  ill  season.  The  blossom  withers  and 
this  fruit  comes  on  and  it  dries  into  a  pod  containing  the  seeds,  and 
the  fiber  {separates  from  the  seeds  very  easily — ^you  put  a  lot  in  a 
bucket  and  stir  like  that  (indicating)  and  you  can  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  fiber,  the  ginning  is  not  a  problem  as  it  is  with  Sea  Island 
cotton. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  the  valuable  part  of  the  tree,  is  it,  the  fiber? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  often  do  you  visit  this  farm ;  how  much  of  your 
time  do  you  devote  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  never  devoted  specifically  any  time  to  it. 
Things  that  come  up  are  attended  to  on  ordinary  days  in  the  evening, 
such  as  a  matter  of  signing  papers  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  then 
I  go  out  to  the  place  on  nolidays.  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  drive 
out  in  the  dry  season,  and  in  the  rainy  season  I  can  ride  out  on  horse- 
back in  about  two  hours. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  have  telephone  connection? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  ;  there  is  no  telephone  or  telegraph  connection. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  many  laborers  do  you  have  there  outside  of 
those  who  work  for  you  on  the  share  system  ? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  A  varying  number.  X  foreman  and  15  or  20  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  10.  It  varies,  depending  on  the  local  conditions 
and  what  is  going  on.  During  rice  harvest  I  had  none  because  all  that 
class  is  working  for  share  tenants,  helping  them  in  their  harvest  and 
getting  pay  in  kind. 

Mr.  I^ARSONs.  Working  as  share  tenants  of  yours  or  working  as 
share  tenants  for  others? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  A  few  of  the  laborers  are  share  tenants  for  other 

Ole  but  come  to  work  for  me  when  they  have  no  work  on  their 
;  others  are  not  share  tenants  of  anyone,  but  have  their  own  hold- 
ings or  perhaps  live  with  some  of  my  share  tenants. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  they  all  come  from  the  villages? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  some.  Others  come  from  the  railroad  town. 
Polo. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  far  are  you  frDm  San  Jose  del  Monte? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  as  a  San  Jose  lying  north  of  my  place, 
which  I  think  is  4  or  5  miles.  I  have  never  been  over  the  road  but 
once  and  that  was  10  or  11  years  ago,  and  I  don't  recall  clearly. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  said  that  this  year  you  had  turned  away  some 
laborers  that  had  applied  for  work? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  people  stated  that  they  would  like  to  come 
with  me  and,  upon  loosing  them  up,  I  found  that  they  were  the 
changing  kind ;  would  never  stay  more  than  a  short  time  in  one  place : 
generally  tried  to  get  advances,  as  is  customary  there,  in  the  way  of 
cash  or  food — that  is  rice — and  then  move  on.  We  have  naturally, 
as  there  is  everywhere,  a  few  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  were  just  ordinary  laborers  who  wanted  to 
work  on  shares? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  wanted  to  come  as  share  tenants,  most  of 
them.  Perhaps  three  or  four  or  five  were  day  laborers  who  proved 
on  a  day  or  two  of  work  to  be  unsatisfactory  or  else  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  do  you  pay,  what  wages? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Seventy-five  centavos,  that  is  37^  cents  gold  is  the 
maximum.  I  pay  from  60  or  65  cents  silver  to  75  cents.  In  Manila 
it  is  80  cents 

Mr.  Parsons.  Silver  is  the  same  as  gold,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  meant  to  indicate  by  that  that  it  was  so  many 
centavos;  30  to  37^  cents  gold  or  United  States  currency,  that  is  what 
I  pay.  In  Manila  it  runs  to  40  cents,  I  believe.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  My  laborers  live  in  that  general  locality  there; 
some  of  them  live  down  the  railroad  at  Polo,  and  they  go  home  on 
Saturday.    They  quit  work  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon, 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  board  them? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No;  I  give  them  their  rice;  they  all  have  all  the 
rice  they  want  to  eat ;  that  goes  without  any  specific  mention  of  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  labor  all  over  those  plantations  able  to  work 
through  the  day,  or  does  it  quit  during  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  customary  to  do  nothing  for  a  couple  of  hours 

in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  take  a  couple  of  hours,  or  maybe  a  little 

more  of  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    I  only  recall  seeing  them,  of 

>eing  out  there  when  they  were  actually  at  work,  upon  one  occasion. 
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I  have  to  rely  on  my  manager  and  my  foreman  for  a  statement  as  to 
that.  My  foreman  claims  that  they  never  take  to  exceed  two  hours' 
rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Ha^iilton.  Have  you  anything  in  that  country  corresponding 
to  pasturage  in  the  United  States ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  clover  seed  or  timothy  seed  or  blue  grass  seed,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Cakpenter.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  grass  corresponding  to 
the  grasses  we  have ;  I  have  seen  a  little  Bermuda.  I  have  never  seen 
a  pasture  in  the  islands  that  would  compare  with  anything  north  of 
Florida  in  the  way  of  pasture.  I  understand  that  in  the  mountains 
of  Mindanao  and  m  the  mountains  of  Luzon  there  are  better  ranges 
than  in  the  lowlands,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Tnat  is  where  the  altitude  is  sufficient  to  get  up  to 
something  like  temperate  conditions  2 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  Mr.  Worcester  has  personal  knowledge  of 
those  conditions.     They  come  under  his  eye. 

Mr.  RucKBR.  What  is  the  average  yield  of  rice  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Upland  rice  seldom  reaches,  in  the  locality  where 
I  am,  20  ca vans  per  nectare.    That  would  be  8  cavans  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bucker.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  a  measure  which  in  a  rough  way  is  a 
bushel.  It  is  worth  a  dollar  a  measure.  That  would  be  $8.  Low- 
land rice  produces  very  much  more,  running  up  to  80  and  100  cavans 
per  hectare,  and  if  it  is  irrigated,  two  crops  a  year,  and  possibly  three, 
although  I  never  saw  three  crops. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  in  more  demand  than  upland  rice? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  crop  of  the  island.  Upland  rice 
is  considered  a  clearing  crop,  not  a  mercantile  crop. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  upland  rice  is  worth  a 
bushel  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  measurement  of  the  cavan 
to  the  bushel,  but  I  would  say  2  to  3  pesos,  depending  on  the  season^ 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  A  dollar  would  be  two  pesos.  That  is  the  im- 
hulled  rice ;  it  is  not  the  rice  we  see  in  the  stores  here ;  it  looks  more 
like  oats  or  wheat;  it  has  the  hull  on  it,  and  of  course  being  hulled  id 
reduced  greatly  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  that  upland  rice  used  for? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  tides  the  people  over  through  September  and 
October  and  until  the  regular  rice  harvest  of  the  lowlands  in  De- 
cember; that  is  the  purpose  it  really  serves. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  as  good  for  food  as  the  lowland  rice  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  not  able  to  state  its  food  value.  It  is  not 
popular  at  all;  it  is  hard.  There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds^ 
and  it  is  hard.     It  is  apt  to  seem  hard  alter  it  is  cooked  and  not  as 

Eleasant  to  eat.  There  is,  however,  one  kind,  a  very  small  crop,  which 
as  a  very  pleasant  flavor.  That  is  never  in  the  market.  Bice 
planters  have  a  little  of  it ;  they  succeed  in  raising  a  little  of  it  for 
their  own  use. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  do  they  retail  rice  for  at  the  stores,  hulled 
rice? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  purchase  hulled  rice, 
and  it  would  be  a  vague  guess.    I  should  say  2  or  3  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  Jones.  Two  or  three  centavos,  you  mean? 
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Mr.  Carpenter-  Two  or  three  cents.  I  might  suggest  that  Mr. 
Worcester  could  probably  answer  that. 

Mr.  HamiIiTOn.  Is  there  much  level  ground  on  the  plantation  on 
which  you  have  a  lease? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  is  no  level  ground  in  the  sense  that  we 
speak  of  level  ground,  referring  to  our  prairies ;  there  is  no  consider- 
able amount  of  land  that  could  oe  plowed  with  a  traction  steam  plow. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  on  your  estate,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  On  my  estate.    It  is  rolling  land  between  gullies. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  in  those  gullies? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  are  rather  steep,  have  steep  sides  and  nar- 
row— not  very  wide  across.  There  is  a  little  stream  of  water  running 
in  the  gully.  About  half  the  streams  are  dry  during  the  dry  season, 
and  the  others  have  some  water  ki  them.  In  my  pastures  there  is  live, 
fresh  water  during  the  full  dry  season. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Any  springs? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  small  springs  within  the  inclosure. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  man  woula  not  get  much  comfort  out  of  trying 
to  plow  that  kind  of  ground,  would  he? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Anyone  accustomed  to  the  prairies  of  the  west  or 
northwest  or  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  not  be  attracted  by  land 
such  as  that  is. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  even  as  easily  managed  as  land  in  Hawaii, 
I  take  it,  from  your  description. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  woula  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  not  as  practicable 
to. cultivate,  so  far  as  the  act  of  plowing  is  concerned,  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  happen  to  recall  land  that  they  could  not  use  mules  in 
plowing,  but  such  can  not  be  plowed  in  the  Philippines  as  it  can  in 
Hawaii,  because  of  our  torrential  rains.  On  that  account  we  have 
to  leave  that  land  without  plowing,  as  the  rain  will  wash  worse  than 
in  Hawaii.  I  know  that  on  the  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu  next  to 
the  town  of  Honolulu  there  is  little  rain  as  compared  with  Luzon. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  do  not  have  to  remove  Dowlders  or  prepare 
the  land  in  that  way,  as  they  do  in  Hawaii,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  not  seen  any  land  with  removable  stones  on 
it.  On  my  own  place  there  are  many  ledge  outcroppings,  and  that 
of  course  can  not  oe  utilized. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  jungle? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  as  some  of  those  photographs  show,  there  is 
quite  a  good  deal  of  it.  That  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  low-growing 
tropical  vegetation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Under  your  conditions  is  it  possible  for  you  to 
have,  say,  a  20-acre  field,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  this  coim- 
try,  of  ground,  all  of  which  can  be  worked  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  confident  that  there  are  but  two  places  on 
my  holdings  where  even  approximately  that  could  be  reached  in  one 
compact  mass,  that  could  be  worked  as  a  unit,  in  the  whole  sixteen 
hundred  odd  hectares.  As  a  rule,  they  are  parcels  of  land  of  2  acres 
to  3  or  4  acres  in  each  patch. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  getting  from  one  patch  to  another  you  have 
to  cross  these  ravines  frequently,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  either  cross  a  ravine  or  follow  a  hog-back 
connection.     But  it  is  seldom  a  man.  a  tenant,  has  a  piece  that  is  di- 
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vided ;  they  do  not  work  large  areas  as  a  rule.  I  say  ''  divided ; "'  I 
mean  that  he  is  working  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  gets  a  piece  of  ground  between  ravines  some- 
where? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  said  something  about  the  eflFect  of  the  acid 
from  the  cogon  grass  on  the  rice.  That  does  not  affect  the  property 
of  the  rice,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  the  plant  does  not  stool  out  and  come  up 
bearing  a  large  number  of  heavy  heads  at  harvest ;  the  rice  head  will 
be  inclined  slightly  or  even  straight  up,  whereas  in  the  3-year-old 
land  or  in  old  land  the  rice  head  will  hang  over  as  the  grain  forms 
and  hardens,  gaining  weight. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  the  acid  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  rice? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  so  far  as  I  know;  it  is  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  this  Tala  estate  was  owned  by  the  friars 
was  it  under  cultivation  as  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  ever  cultivated, 
according  to  the  information  I  have  from  people  who  were  bom 
and  have  lived  30  or  40  years  on  it.  The  land  which  I  occupy  was 
in  grass,  part  pasture,  and  a  portion  of  it  occupied  by  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  friars  themselves,  and  the  other  cattle  belonged  to  a  Euro- 
pean-bom Spaniard,  who  retired  on  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection 
against  Spam  and  is  now  living  in  Manila — he  is  a  very  aged  man ; 
I  nave  talked  with  him  at  times — and  another,  of  whom  I  have  heard, 
who  has  disappeared.  Practically  none  of  it  was  ever  cultivated  in 
the  sense  that  these  holdings  of  so-called  original  tenants  were  culti- 
vated continuously  year  after  year.  If  I  may  explain  one  point, 
that  cogon  land,  judging  from  the  information  I  had,  is  apt  to  have 
been  forest  lana  cleared  by  the  people  and  planted  for  one  or  two 
or  three  years  by  them  by  hand,  sticking  in  grains.  The  cogon  grass 
gradually  came  in  in  that  wav  until  it  finally  dominated,  and  they 
abandoned  the  land  then  ancf  moved  on  to  clear  another  piece  of 
forest.  We  see  that  in  the  newer  lands  where  the  people  are  wild 
or  nomadic. 

Mr.  Eucker.  I  judge  this  land  is  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  two  or  three  small  patches  of 
tobacco  on  the  place  and  have  tried  to  smoke  some  of  it  after  it  had 
been  cured.  It  is  very  inferior.  The  soil  is  apparently  deficient,  or 
the  rains  at  the  wrong  season,  or  something,  so  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
quality  of  tobacco  and  no  one  undertakes  to  raise  more  than  just  a 
little  bit  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Is  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  the  increase  or  not  in 
the  islands  generally? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  1  am  unable  to  say  because  of  not  having  visited 
the  tobacco  districts. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  In  the  case  of  these  pieces  that  you  have  relin- 
quished, did  you  derive  any  profit  from  giving  up  your  leases? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir;  m  no  instance  have  I  received  any  com- 
pensation whatever  for  my  rights  under  my  contract.  If  I  had  paid 
rentals  on  them,  I  was  reimbursed  in  the  amount.  The  only  condi- 
tion that  is  imposed  is  that  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  parcel  shall 
be  preserved,  tnat  is  to  say,  that  the  man  shall  not  pick  out  an  ir- 
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regular  piece  of  good  land  and  leave  the  remainder,  the  undesirable 
land,  to  me. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Your  original  holdings  were  how  much? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  As  we  had  no  survey  and  as  it  has  not  been  com- 
puted I  am  unable  to  say,  except  that  in  a  general  way,  which  I  think 
IS  approximately  correct,  I  relinquished  9,000  and  I  hold  approxi- 
mately 4,000. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  And  upon  the  9,000  you  relinquished  what  profit 
have  you  obtained? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Some  question  has  been  made  with  relation  to  the 
taxation.  Have  you  derived  any  peculiar  advantage  to  yourself  with 
reference  to  taxation? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  You  have  been  simply  governed  by  the  general 
rules  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Do  you  know  how  the  system  of  taxation,  as  preva- 
lent in  the  Philippines  with  relation  to  public  lands,  compares  with 
our  homestead  system  in  the  United  States?  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  long  as  it  holds  the  title  to  land — is  there  any 
charge  for  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  not,  and  the 
same  obtains  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  For  instance,  where  lands  have  been  held  by  rail- 
roads for  years  under  claims,  but  the  Government  has  ultimately  es- 
tablished title,  no  taxes  are  charged  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  don't  know.  That  is  something  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  And  the  same  rule  practically  prevails,  that  as  long 
as  the  Government  holds  the  title  to  the  land,  which  may  ultimately 
return  to  the  Government  again,  there  is  no  taxation  levied  upon  it 
by  the  Government  province. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Is  there  any  system  comparable  to  our  tax-sa]e  sys- 
tem here  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Land  on  which  the  taxes  are  delinquent  reverts 
to  the  government. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Reverts  to  the  General  Government  or  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  To  the  public  domain,  as  I  understand  it.  For- 
merly, if  it  was  sold,  it  went  to  the  municipality,  but  the  law  was 
amended,  and  it  is  my  distinct  recollection  that  the  law  now  in  force 
passes  such  land  to  the  public  domain  again.  Of  that  I  am  not  posi- 
tive, however. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  because 
of  your  official  position,  have  you  derived  any  advantage  in  the  way 
of  taxation  or  exemption  from  taxation? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  advantage  whatever. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Without  intending  to  unduly  pry  into  your  busi- 
ness secrets,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  what  lured  you  into  this  invest- 
ment, or  was  it  Capt.  Sleeper? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  blame  Capt.  Sleeper  for  having  lured  me  in; 

it  it  was  my  desire  to  secure  not  such  property  as  I  now  hold  under 
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lease,  but  a  comparatively  small  piece  of  land  near  enough  to  Manila 
that  I  could  run  out  on  holidays. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  were  affected  by  the  current  disposition  to 
get  back  to  the  soil,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  many  holidays  do  they  have  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  statutes  for  that.  We 
have  there,  I  think,  the  same  holidays  that  are  recognized  in  the 
United  States;  at  least,  those  are  the  holidays  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  observing;  the  offices  are  closed  to  the  public  nominally  on  holi- 
days, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  my  own  office  I  am  there  until  noon 
on  most  holidays. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  manj  official  holidays  do  you  have  in  a  year 
aside  from  the  ones  recognized  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  many  native  holidays? 

Mr.  Madison.  Take  them  all  together. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  hesitate  to  try  to  answer  that  with  precision.  I 
know  that  there  are  four  that  do  not  obtain  here  in  the  States.  If 
there  are  any  others  I  do  not  recall.  We  have  not  as  many  holidays 
as  is  popularly  .supposed.  I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  put  into  the 
record  tne  exact  number. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Fourth  of  July  a  legal  holiday  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Christmas  a  legal  holiday? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  New  Year's  Day? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lincoln's  Birthday? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Washington's  Birthday? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes ;  I  believe  that  is.  Also  we  have  Occupation 
Day,  which  is  the  13th  of  August,  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  the 
city  of  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  Decoration  Day  as  a  holiday,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  Filipino  Decoration  Day  is  observed  about  the 
1st  of  November;  it  is  All  Saints'  Day.  That  is  when  the  graves  are 
decorated. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  a  holiday? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  is  my  impression  it  is  not  an  official  holiday. 
It  is  a  church  holiday,  but  not  an  official  holiday,  as  I  remember  it. 
I  recret  I  can  not  answer  definitely  in  regard  to  the  holidays  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  churches  have  innumerable  holidays,  observed  by 
the  natives,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Quite  a  number  of  days  on  which  special  services 
are  held  in  the  churches,  and  the  people  who  are  particularly  devout 
attend  those  services. 

Mr.  Madison.  Judge  Hubbard  asked  you  about  taxation,  compar- 
ing the  exemption  of  public  lands  there  with  the  exemption  of 
miblic  lands  here.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  United 
States  Government  sells  any  land  on  annual  payments  where  the 
final  payment, is  postponed  some  20  years? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  public-land 
administration. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  cases  where  the  United 
States  Government  sells  land  upon  deferred  payments,  upon  the 
issuance  of  the  first  certificate  the  land  becomes  taxable  and  there  is 
a  statute  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  MAmsoN.  Is  not  that  true  in  the  case  of  preemption  lands  and 
trust  lands? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  ilADisoN.  You  don't  know?  Well,  I  understand  that  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Take  the  case  of  a  homestead. 

Mr.  Madison.  No  ;  not  in  the  case  of  a  homestead. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Take  in  the  case  for  some  reason  or  other  a  man's 
patent  is  held  up  who  has  taken  a  homestead.  It  may  be  held  up 
for  10  years  under  contest.    In  that  time  is  a  man  taxable? 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  land  in  the  Reclamation 
Service ;  is  that  taxable  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  ?  There  is  a  niatter 
of  some  land  which  I  hold  on  the  Tala  estate,  which  was  mentioned 
during  the  testimonv  of  Capt.  Sleeper  and  which  I  have  not  brought 
out,  and  it  was  not  brought  out  as  to  the  status  of  those  lands.  It  is 
a  small  area  of  some  23  hectares.  If  the  committee  would  care  to  get 
that  into  the  record  as  to  how  I  acquired  those — they  are  not  leased 
lands,  they  are  purchased  land.    I  speak  of  that 

The  Chairman.  You  purchased  about  23  hectares? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter,  No,  sir.  I  paid  part.  There  were  two  parcels  on 
which  the  full  period  runs,  and  others  are  15,  14,  11,  5,  and  2  years. 
Two  payments  on  the  first. 

The  Chairman.  Friar  lands? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  parcels  of  land  on  this  Tala 
estate 

Mr.  Madison.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  take  up  any  time  on  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Those  lands  were  bought  from  tenants  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  I  acquired  their  rights — ^purchased  them. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  CHABLES  H.  SLEEPER— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Martin.  Capt.  Sleeper,  in  Document  963,  it  being  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  Cfongress,  dated  June  10, 1910,  beginning  on 
page  12  and  ending  on  the  top  of  page  13,  there  are  set  out  the  names 
of  82  applicants  for  public-land  leases. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  which  24  are  Americans  and  58  are  Filipinos. 
Could  you  go  over  that  list  and  indicate  to  the  committee  those  of 
the  82  applicants  for  public-land  leases  who  are  in  the  Government 
service  in  any  capacity  and  those  who  have  been  in  it  in  any  capacity 
and  are  not  now  in  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  could  not  answer. 
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Mr.  Martin.  And  those  who  are  related  to  Government  officials? 

Mr.  SiiEEPEiL  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maktin.  You  could  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Sl£epeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Some  of  these  people  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Si^EPER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  probably  there  are  some. 

Mr.  Martin.  Take  for  instance  the  name  of  Z.  K.  Miller^  down 
near  the  bottom,  about  a  dozen  from  the  bottom.  He  applied  for 
350  hectares.    Is  Mr.  Miller  in  the  government  employ  ? 

Mr.  Slekper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  what  department  is  he  employed? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  is  in  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  his  official  position? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now  turn  back  to  page  3.  I  find  that  Z.  K.  Miller — 
is  that  the  same  Z.  K.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  got  66  hectares  and  a  fraction  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
friar  estate,  for  which  he  paid  12,774  pesos. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  has  not  paid  it  yet. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  has  agreed  to  pay  it,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  he  signed  a  sale  certificate  and  made  the 
first  payment. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  appears  to  be  very  valuable  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  that  is  good  land  that  he  purchased. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  makes  that  tract  of  land  so  valuable  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  on  the  Santa  Rosa  estate,  one  of  the  best  estates 
we  purchased,  and  it  is  good  land  for  most  any  kind  of  crops,  espe- 
cially sugar  and  com  and  that  sort  of  a  crop. 

Mr.  IVIartin.  Was  Mr.  Miller  required  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  General  to  get  this  public-land  lease  and  purchase  this 
land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Either  the  Governor  General  or  the  secretary  of  his 
department ;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  his  department — Mr.  D.  C. 
Worcester? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  his  department  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  his  official  position? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  is  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

Mr.  Martin.  Right  in  that  connection  then  the  question  is  sug- 
gested to  me,  Captain,  how  many  officials  in  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment are  there  who  have  authority  to  grant  subordinates  the  right 
to  purchase  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  secretaries  of  departments,  of  which  there  are 
five,  and  the  Governor  General,  making  six. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  official  you  have  mentioned,  then,  is  one  of  the 
six? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  secretary  of  public  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  he  obtains  the  right  from  the  head 
of  the  department  to  purchase  lands? 

Mr.  Sleepeh.  The  right  to  enter  into  any  business. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  How  long  has  Mr.  Miller  been  in  the  agricultural 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  W.  H.  Lawrence  has  applied  for  a  public-land  lease. 
That  is  page  12.  That  is  the  W.  H.  Lawrence  who  is  interested  in 
the  Isabela  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Ana  Mr.  E.  B.  Bruce  is  the  Mr.  Bruce  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  Isabela  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  they  are  law  partners  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  relation  to  Mr.  Bruce,  he  is  quite  an  important 
man  in  Manila,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  he  is  a  prominent  attorney. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  he  not  attorney  for  some  Philippine  railways,  and 
one  thing  and  another? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not;  I  think  he  is, 
though. 

Mr.  Martin.  Could  you  look  down  over  that  list  of  names  now  and 
point  out  other  names  of  Government  officials  or  employees  who 
own  lands  or  who  have  made  application  for  leased  public  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  teU  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin.  Can  you  take  this  list,  and  in  conjunction  with  your 
fellow-officials  who  are  here,  indicate  to  the  committee  when  it  meets 
next  Monday  the  names  of  the  applicants  who  comply  with  the  speci- 
fications I  mentioned  in  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  Both  Filipinos  and  Americans? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ^aid  public  lands;  you  meant  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  I  am  referring  now  to  this  list  of  82  applicants 
for  public  lands. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  making  a  rough  statement  here,  it  appears  that 
there  are  about  40,000  acres  m  round  numbers  that  have  been  applied 
for  by  these  82  applicants,  but  according  to  Mr.  Worcester's  report 
only  about  8,000  acres  of  public  lands  are  under  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  to  say,  about  one-fifth  of  all  applied  for. 
Why  is  it  that  a  larger  number  of  these  applications  have  not  been 
acted  on? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  have  been  acted  on.  There  have  been  up  to 
June  30,  1910, 185  applications  including  49,503  hectares  applied  for. 
There  are,  pending  correction  for  some  cause,  54  applications,  includ- 
ing 9,788  hectares.  There  have  been  rejected,  canceled,  or  withdrawn 
for  cause  40  applications  including  9,866  hectares.  There  are  pending 
now  in  the  bureau,  awaiting  reports  from  the  Forestry  Bureau  as 
to  the  agricultural  character  or  forestry  character  of  the  land,  20 
applications,  including  2,876  hectares.  There  are  awaiting  advertise- 
ment and  the  completion  of  the  term  of  advertising  26  applications 
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including  7,884  hectares.  Three  applications  have  been  contested, 
including  an  area  of  520  hectares.  Nineteen  applications  are  pending 
survey  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  lease,  including  5,117  hectares. 
Leases  have  been  accomplished  for  10  applications  including  an  area 
of  3^2  hectares. 

Mr.  Mastik.  Now,  then,  before  leaving  that  matter,  you  give  a 
total  there  of  185  applications. 

Mr.  Sl£EPBR.  One  nundred  and  eighty-five ;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  against  82  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  War? 

Mr.  Slsefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtik.  Have  you  with  you  the  names  of  the  remaining  lOSl 
applicants  and  the  amount  of  land  which  they  have  applied  for,  ete:^ 
to  correspond  with  this  showing  on  pages  12  and  13?  I  don't  care 
for  you  to  produce  them  now ;  I  merely  want  to  know  if  you  have 
them  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Sl££P£R.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then,  not  to  waste  time,  I  wiU  ask  you  this  question : 
If  you  have  them  here  in  Washington  can  you  also  designate  the 
names  of  those  persons  appearing  among  those  103  applicants  who 
have  complied  with  the  specifications  in  my  question  as  to  their 
present  employment  by  the  Government  or  their  past  employment 
or  their  relationship  to  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  t 
Could  you  do  that  by  next  Monday  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  under  your  practice  over 
there  or  under  executive  order  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  employee 
to  get  permission  f  roni  the  head  of  his  department  ? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  For  his  own  protection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  that  usually  panted  t 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Sometimes  it  is  granted  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 
It  is  according  to  the  condition  oi  the  employee,  I  presume,  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  permission  was 
not  granted  ? 

>fr.  Sleeper.  To  engage  in  business? 

Mr.  Martin.  To  purchase  land  or  lease  land. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember.  I  remember  of  some  appli- 
cations being  denied  to  enga^  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inquire  this:  Do  they  ask  permission  to 
buy  land,  or  do  they  ask  permission  to  engage  in  business,  or  what  is 
the  request? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  the  request  is  specific  ordinarily  as  to  what 
they  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  can  state  to  the  committee  when  you  furnish 
this  other  information,  names  or  cases  wherein  permission  was  denied, 
I  would  request  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  sale  of  friar 
lands  to  Frank  J.  Ferguson,  on  page  3,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
the  fourth  name  from  the  bottom,  141  hectares;  is  that  the  Mr.  Fer- 
guson who  was  your  predecessor? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  my  predecessor's  name  was  not  Ferguson. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Is  that  the  Ferguson  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr. 
Carpenter? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  he  related  to  him? 

Mr.  Sl££P£r.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understood  that  mis  Frank  J.  Ferguson  was  the 
brother  of  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know  Frank  J.  Ferguson,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  an  American.  I  think  he  is  a  farmer  who  lives  in  the 
provinces. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  page  17, 
top  line,  Gov.  Gen.  Forbes  says  he  owns  12  lots  in  Baguio.  That  is 
the  summer  capital,  I  believe,  of  the  Philippines.  He  owns  a  lot  of 
12  acres  in  Baguio.  Was  that  public  land  at  the  time  the  Grovemor 
General  acquired  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  did  he  acquire  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  By  bidding  it  in  at  public  auction.  It  was  at  a  sale 
of  lots  at  the  town  site  of  Saguio. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  conducted  that  sale? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  did ;  it  was  under  my  direction. 

Mr.  Martin.  When? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Three  or  four  years  ago.  I  have  the  exact  date  with 
me,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  was  not  Governor  Greneral  when  he  bid  it  in, 
was  he? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  At  page  17  of  his  report  the  Governor  Greneral  says: 

I  own  n  lot  of  12  acres  In  Baj?uio  on  which  I  built  a  honse  which,  before 
taking  up  the  ])08ition  of  Governor  General,  I  used  to  live  in.  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  being  Governor  General,  and  for  that  reason  built  myself  this  house,  etc 

Mr.  Martin.  What  was  his  official  position  when  he  bought  this 
land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Secretary  of  commerce  and  police. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  Manila? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  bid  against  him  in  the  purchase  of  this  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  any  statement  with  you  of  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  sales  of  land  in  Baguio? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  them  with  you  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  also  stated  in  this  report  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Worcester  owns  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  Baguio.  How 
much  is  that  plot  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  remember ;  it  is  a  building  lot. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  that  public  land  bought  at  auction  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin,  ^^^lat  was  his  official  position  at  the  time  he  bought  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  was  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  manv  other  officials  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment own*any  tracts  or  plots  of  ground  in  Baguio  purchased  at  an 
auction  sale  of  public  lands? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  Quite  a  number  of  them,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  you  able  to  ffive  this  committee  the  name  of 
every  Philippine  Government  official  who  bought  public  land  at 
auction  sale  in  Baguio,  the  amount  of  land  each  owns,  and  what  he 
paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Sl££psr.  Not  and  be  sure  of  whether  they  were  Government 
officials  or  not.  I  can  pick  out  some  Government  officials.  Whether 
I  have  ffot  them  all  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  Will  you  give  that  information  to  the  committee 
as  far  as  you  can?  I  don't  say  necessarily  this  afternoon,  but 
later  on. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  give  that  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  was  your  plan  of  procedure  in  putting  this 
land  up?  For  instance,  take  this  12  acres  that  Mr.  Forbes  got.  Do 
you  remember  putting  up  that  particular  tract  of  land  and  offering 
it  for  sale? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  was  done  about  bidding  on  it,  etc.? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  was  not  present  at  the  auction. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  was  the  auction  conducted  by? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  were  not  present  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sweeper.  Not  at  that  sale. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  submit  to  you  a  detailed  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  that  sale? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  he  did  not  say  how  many  people 
bid  on  each  tract  of  land,  but  he  did  say  who  was  the  highest  bidder 
and  who  it  was  knocked  down  to. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  yourself,  then,  whether  these  offi- 
cials actually  bid  against  each  other  in  the  purchase  of  these  tracts  of 
land,  do  yoii  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir.  They  were  not  all  purchased  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  many  sales  at  different  times  in  Baguio.  Baguio 
was  reserved  as  a  town  site,  and  the  provisions  of  the  public-land  act* 
in  relation  to  town  sites  were  observed  in  the  sale,  and  the  different 
sections  of  the  town  were  subdivided  and  made  ready  for  sale. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  where  the  legislature  convenes  in  the  summer 
season  if  there  is  a  session  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  the  Government  officials  go  there  and  transact 
business? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  the  town  to  which  they  built  or  attempted  to 
build  the  Benguet  railroad? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  railroad  is  not  built  there  yet,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  suppose  most  every  man  who  can  afford  it,  every 
American  at  least,  has  a  home  there? 
Mr.  Sleeper.  There  are  not  very  many  homes  there  as  yet. 
Mr.  Martin.  But  right  on  that  proposition,  are  not  there  some 
prosecutions  or  somethmg  of  that  nature  pending  now  in  Ba^io 
over  fraud  or  graft  in  the  building  of  resi(fcnces  or  other  buildings 
owned  by  some  Government  officials  or  employees  ? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  There  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers  some 
charges  that  some  employee  or  employees  in  Baguio  were  in  some 
way  mixed  up  in  their  accounts,  and  they  are  in  the  bureau  of  public 
works. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  had  called  to  your  attention  a  statement 
coming  from  Judge  Southworth,  employed  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  fraud  or  graft  m  connection  with  buildings  of 
employees  or  officials  in  Baguio,  wherein  Judge  Southworth  with- 
drew irom  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Government  on  the  nound  that 
the  Government  itself  was  opposing  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  carry  on  a  vigorous  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  like  Mr.  Martin  to  state  the  relevancy  of 
any  controversy  in  reference  to  a  dwelling  house  in  the  town  of 
Baguio. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Or  in  connection  with  any  public  building  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  not  a  public  building. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  you  to  say  dwelling  houses. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  buildings  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Government  buildings. 

Mr.  Martin.  Buildings  of  some  sort  in  Baguio,  I  understood.  I 
pot  the  impression  that  they  were  probably  being  built  by  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  on  their  land  or  lots  up  there,  but 
it  may  have  been  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  were  some  public  buildings  conAructed  in 
Baguio  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Assuming  that  they  were  public  buildings  and 
there  was  some  controversy  arising,  would  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  disposition  of  friar  lands  1 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  not  argue  that  if  the  committee  thinks  it  is  not 
proper. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  know  its  relevancy.  If  you  will  say 
it  is  fairly  connected  with  this  investigation,  very  well. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  .say  at  this  time.  All  I  can  say  at  this  time 
is  that  I  have  seen  what  purports  to  be'  the  verbatim  statement  of  the 
attorney  employed  by  the  Government  in  this  work,  which  is  in  the 
department  of  the  interior,  that  he  withdrew  for  the  reason  stated. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  department  of  the  interior  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlv. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  submit  this  ought  not  to  go  into  the  record,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Martin,  a  statement  of  what  he  has  heard  reflect- 
ing upon  people  in  the  Government.  Such  testimony  would  not  be 
admitted  in  a  justice  of  the  peace  court. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  reso- 
lution under  which  we  are  proceeding  calls  upon  us  to  make  a  com- 
plete investicration  of  the  interior  department  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment touching  the  disposition  of  the  Philippine  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  Passing  on,  then,  on  page  17  of  the  record  the  Gov- 
ernor Greneral  states  that  he  caused  to  be  purchased  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  trustees  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Manila.  The  exact  lan- 
guage is  as  follows : 

I  also  caused  to  be  purchased  and  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  In  such  a 
way  that  I  can  not  get  any  possible  profit  from  it  a  tract  of  land  south  of 
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Maniia,  on  wbicb  I  have  caus4»d  to  be  built  a  country  club  for  my  personal 
entertainment  and  those  of  my  friends  in  Manila  who  like  to  participate  in 
the  kind  of  sports  provided  at  that  club. 

Were  you  director  of  public  lands  at  the  tixxie  of  that  transfer — the 
transfer  to  Gov.  Forbes  of  this  land  that  he  refers  to  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  I  have  been  director  of  lands  for  about  five 
years. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  lar^ea  tract. of  land  is  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  since  the  transfer  was  made? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Within  two  years,  I  believe ;  a  year  or  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Martin.  Can  you  approximate  the  size  of  that  tract? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  ]VIartin.  Can  you  state  what  kind  of  title  the  governor  got  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  he  Governor  General  at  the  time  the  transfer 
was  made  ? 

ifr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  remember  that,  whetlier  he  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  has  he  been  Governor  General  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  don't  remember  when  he  was  appointed  Governor 
General. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  kind  of  land  was  this?     You  say  you  con- 
ducted the  sale.    It  must  have  beem  pubUc  land. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  You  mean  this  land  of  the  p<do  club? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 
•  Mr.  Martin.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 

Mr.  Sleeper  (interposii^ig).  I  don't  understand  to  what  you  are 
referring. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  ^ot  the  impression  that  you  stated  you  made  a  con- 
veyance or  something  of  that  sort  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Of  what? 

Mr.  AIartin.  Of  this  land  that  I  referred  to  where  the  country 
club  has  been  built. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  South  of  Manila? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  has  sot  intimated  any  aueh  thing. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  private  land,  as  I  understand  it,  and  he 
bought  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  private  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  he  bought  it? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  says  he  caused  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
trustees. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  true  from  what  I  have,  heard. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say,  then,  that  that  land  was  private  land  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  pass  through  your  offices  in 
any  way- that  you  know,  of  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  business  enterprises  your- 
self? 
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Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  am  interested  in  a  mining  corporation. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Corporation  or  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  One. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  What  is  the  extent  of  its  mineral  holdings? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  It  owns  three  mineral  claims,  I  think. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  How  long  has  it  held  them? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  About  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Were  they  acquired,  then,  by  this  corporation  from 
the  public  domain  or  were  they  mines  that  were  in  private  ownership 
already  and  were  transferred? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Mines  that  were  taken  up  by  individuals  who  finally 
combined  into  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  When  did  your  identity  with  the  corporation  begin? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  I  was  one  of  the  original  holders  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Original  holder  of  a  mineral  claim? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  And  put  it  into  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  How  did  you  acquire  that  claim  ? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  I  went  down  on  the  land  and  located  it — ^no;  I 
didn't ;  I  bought  the  location  of  another  man. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  bought  the  location  ? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Did  you  afterwards  develop  it  and  get  a  patent  to  it? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Were  you  in  the  Government  service  then? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Who  gave  you  permission  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  The  governor  general,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Were  these  other  gentlemen  who  got  the  other  two 
claims  Government  employees? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  One  or  them  was  and  one  of  them  was  not. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Two  of  the  three,  then,  were  Government  employees? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  And  you  got  permission  to  purchase  mines 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  To  engage  in  the  mining  industry. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  To  engage  in  the  mining  industry? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Could  you  file  on  mineral  land,  locate  it,  develop  and 
get  title  to  it  without  permission,  while  you  were  in  the  Government 
employ? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  were  entitled  to  do  that  while  you  were  in  the 
Government  employ? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  I  see  no  reason  why  not. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  say,  you  were  permitted  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  I  did  do  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Are  Government  employees  there  generally  permit- 
ted by  the  insular  government  to  locate  and  patent  mining  claims? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  There  is  no  prohibition  agamst  it  that  I  Know  of. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  know  that  mineral  and  timber  lands  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  are  reserved.    Were  these  on  the  public  domain? 
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ilr.  Sleeper.  They  were  mineral  lands  open  to  exploration  and 
filing. 

Mr.  Martin.  Under  the  Philippine  mining  laws? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  considerable  niimber 
of  Government  employees  in  the  Philippines  who  have  mining  inter- 
ests acquired  by  means  of  locating  and  patenting  mineral  lands? 

ifr.  Sleeper.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many  that  have 
done  it  that  way.  They  have  purchased  stock  in  mineral  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  have  purchased  stock  in  mineral  corporations? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  Well,  have  they  had  a  practice  over  there  of  staking 
prospectoi's  to  go  out  and  make  locations? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

ilr.  Martin.  Government  employees  would  stake  prospectors? 

ifr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  they  would  go  out  and  make  the  locations  in 
their  own  names? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

ilr.  Martin.  And  then  afterwards  transfer  a  part  or  all  of  their 
interests  to  the  Government  employees? 

ilr.  Sij-:eper.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  with  it  afterwards.  I 
fruess  they  mostly  abandoned  it  afterwards,  so  far. 

ilr.  ilARTiN.  You  have  not  got  any  Cripple  Creeks  out  there  yet, 
Captain,  have  you? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  but  we  hope  to. 

ilr.  ilARTiN.  How  about  timherlands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know  about  the  timberlands.  That  does 
not  come  in  my  department,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  You  have  stated  that  it  has  been  usualljr  the  case 
where  friar  lands  were  sold  in  excess  of  16  hectares  to  an  individual, 
that  those  sales  were  made  to  former  occupants,  persons  who  had 
occupied  the  lands  at  the  time,  or  prior  to  the  time  of  their  turning 
over  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  has  been  the  case  with  the  majority  of  sales. 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  It  is  also  the  case,  Captain,  that  that  right  on  their 
part  to  purchase  the  occupied  tracts  with  no  reference  to  the  size  of 
them  is  provided  for  in  Section  65  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  passed  by  Congress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  said  that  when  Mr.  Poole  first  called  at 
your  office  he  wanted  lands  south  of  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Marten.  And  that  you  suggested  the  San  Jose  estate  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  At  that  time  he  had  not  been  down  on  the  San  Jose 
estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  he  did  not  go  down  for  some  time  afterwards? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Within  a  month,  I  think  it  was ;  along  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  he  first  call  at  vour  office? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  On  the  12th  day  of  October,  if  I  remember. 
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Mr.  Martin.  And  it  was  a  month  or  so  afterwards  that  he  went 
down  and  looked  over  the  land  on  the  San  Jose  estate  and  contiguous 
lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was,  but  it  was  within  a 
month  or  so  afterwards. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  Captain,  I  refer  to  your  statement  that  he  did 
not  want  the  San  Jose  estate  because  he  wanted  lands  south  of  there, 
in  connection  with  Gov.  Forbes's  telegram  or  cable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  at  Washington,  dated  October  22,  which  was  before  Mr. 
Poole  went  down  in  Mindoro : 

Prentiss  and  Poole  desire  to  imrchase  imo('cu])ifHl  piigar  lands  on  the  San 
Jose  friar  estate  in  Mindoro. 

I  also,  in  connection  with  your  statement  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
that  estate  first  but  for  other  lands,  refer  you  to  the  statement  in 
Secretary  Worcester's  letter  of  October  21,  1900,  to  Gen.  Edwards: 

Two  gentlemen  who  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  consideral^le  tracts  of 
San  Jose  friar  estate  called  at  my  office  the  other  day,  etc. 

That  is  dated  October  21.  TIow  does  it  come,  in  view  of  those 
statements,  that  these  men  decided  that  they  wanted  other  land>i 
south  of  the  San  Jo.^e  estate,  and  not  that  estate,  when  they  had  not 
been  down  there  to  see  it,  and  how  did  these  statements  come  to  be 
made  if  it  was  not  the  San  Jose  estate  that  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  San  Jose  estate  and  told 
them  I  thought  it  was  better  land  than  the  land  they  had  intimated 
to  me  they  wanted  to  get,  and  1  went  over  the  prospectus  and  plana 
and  endeavored  to  incuice  them  to  at  least  consider  the  purchase  of 
that  property,  and  then  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality  of 
it,  and  I  got  the  opinion  of  my  attorney  and  referred  it  over  to  my 
superiors. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  the  first  mention  of  the  San  Jose  estate  came 
from  you? 

Mr.  Sle£P£R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  not  from  Prentiss  and  Poole? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  it  came  from  me. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  they  wanted  was  lands  south  of  the  San  Jose 
estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  what  they  told  me  that  they  had  been  advised 
to  look  at. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
record  made  over  here  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  by  this  time, 
have  you  not,  to  know  that  their  attorney,  or  the  attorney  represent- 
ing their  principal,  or  principals,  had  called  here  at  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  on  September  3  and  discussed  the  matter  of  pur- 
chasing the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Poole  advised  me  that  their  attorney  had  been 
advised  in  Washington  that  these  estates  could  not  be  sold  in  area.- 
in  excess  of  16  hectares,  and  I  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  that  information,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake, 
that  they  could  be  sold. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  seen  this  letter  of  Secretary  Worcester  in 
which  he  said  that  they — Pi*entiss  and  Poole — ^stated  that  they  had 
been  informed  in  Washington  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  that 
the  sale  of  friar  lands  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  that 
of  public  lands? 
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Mr.  8leeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  still  vou  say  that  it  was  not  the  San  Jose  estate 
that  thev  mentioned  or  aslked  for  at  all,  but  other  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No.  sir;  because  they  believed  they  could  not  buy  the 
San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Poole  paid  for  the  200  hectares, 
I  believe,  of  the  Mindoro  estate,  of  the  lands  of  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  it  was  paid  for. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  said  Mr.  Poole  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  did  not  say  who,  definitely,  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  just  made  a  note  of  your  statement,  and  I'may  not 
have  been  correct,  that  Mr.  Poole  paid  for  the  Mindoro  Co.  lands. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  Mr.  Poole  made  the  only 
payment  to  me  that  has  been  paid. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  for  the  4.200  hectares,  plus  the  first  pay- 
ment of  the  installments  on  the  balance  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Poole  paid  for  the  4,200  hectares? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  cash. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  paid  in  full  for  that  tract? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  and  made  one  payment 

Mr.  Martin.  And  made  one  payment? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  For  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  the  company  must  have  gotten  the  land  from 
him? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  w^as  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  must  have  gotten  the  200  hectares  from  him? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  the  company  was  one  of  his  nominees,  and 
we  deedetl  the  land  directly  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  deeded  the  land  directly  to  the  company, 
but  who  paid  for  that  i  That  is  the  question  I  am  asking  you,  who 
paid  for  that  200  hectares  that  was  paid  for  directly? 

Mr.  Doi'GLAS.  That  was  paid  as  part  of  that  4,200. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  that  paid  as  a  part  of  that  4,200? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  the  check  was  signed  by  Mr.  Pooled 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  what  I  do  not  ronieniber. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  was  for  the  4,200  all  in  one  check? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  AMiere  is  that  check  now  i 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  the  bank  at  Manila,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  state  that  a  man  from  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works 
called  and  stated  that  he  was  buildiui;  a  su<rar  mill  for  (lie  Mindoro 
Co.    When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  was  in  Septeml)er  or  October. 

Mr.  Martin.  September  or  October? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  say  for  whom  the  su^ar  plant  was  iKMn^r  built? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  lie  said  he  was  putting  up  a  su^ar  plant  on 
the  Island  of  Mindoro,  on  the  San  Jose  estate. 
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Mr.  Martin,  i  understand  that  Mr.  Thayer  has  disappeared,  and 
receivers  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  his  interests  there. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  however,  that  others  were 
taking  over  his  interests  with  a  view  to  proceeding  with  the  purchase 
of  a  part  of  the  Calamba  estate,  the  part  that  he  had  a  lease  xor  or  an 
option  to  purchase.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  persons  in 
interest  there  in  Mindoro  that  have  arranged  or  are  arranging  to 
take  over  the  part  of  this  estate  for  which  he  contracted? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  know  the  receivers  are  endeavoring  to  get  somebody 
to  take  over  that  property,  and  Mr.  Carman  is  one  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Carman  is  one  of  the  same  gentlemen  there  who 
are  figuring  on  taking  over  this  land? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  is  Mr.  Carman  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  He  is  a  wealthy  American  who  lives  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  what  interest  he  represents  or  is 
connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  he  has  some  real  estate  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  that  some  of  these  special  provisions  were 
placed  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  lease  because*  the  land  was  not  very 
valuable,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  In  my  opinion,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  yet  at  this  time  all  the  lands  on  that  estate  for 
which  sales  certificates  have  not  issued  are  covered  by  Mr.  Carpenter's 
lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Notwithstanding  the  character  or  condition  of  the 
land,  it  is  under  certificates  of  sale  now  to  the  Filipinos,  excepting 
what  he  has? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  practically  all.  There  may  be  some  small 
parcels. 

Mr.  Martin.  Sales  began  on  the  Piedad  estate  August  10,  1910,  I 
believe  it  is  stated  in  this  report  here,  in  the  matter  that  you  went  over 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  estate  is  between  the  Tala  estate  and  the  city  of 
Manila? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  the  area  of  the  Piedad  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  never  was  a  single  acre  of  that  estate  sold  until 
the  9th  of  August,  1910? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  approximately  the  date ;  I  do  not  know  sure. 

Mr.  Martin.  Since  which  time  you  have  sold  how  many  thousand 
acres  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  will  have  to  get  a  statement  bringing  that  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  many  acres  did  you  say  were  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  made  a  note  right  under  that  note  about  the  sales 
on  August  9,  to  the  effect  that  9,000  acres  have  been  sold :  but  I  am 
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not  sure  whether  it  refers  to  the  sales  of  that  estate  or  to  the  sales  of 
the  Tala  estate,  hut  I  believe  it  refers  to  the  Piedad. 

Mr.  SiJSEPER.  The  Piedad  estate  should  be  pretty  well  sold.  It 
was  95  per  cent  occupied  on  the  1st  day  of  July. 

Mr.  Douglas.    Ninety-five  per  cent  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Sleepkb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  while  the  sales  were  begun  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1910,  you  have  sold  about  9,000  acres  of  that  estate  ?  You 
can  correct  those  figures,  I  will  say,  if  thev  are  wrong. 

Mr.  StEEFBR.  We  have  practically  sola  all  of  it  but  one  lease,  the 
Dancel  lease. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  can  not  be  sold  at  this  time  ? 

IVir.  Sleeper.  It  can  be;  yes. 

Mr.  DouQLAS.  You  say  it  can  not  be,  or  it  can  be  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  can  he  sold. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  completed  the  field  work  on  that  Piedad  estate 
Dec^nber  16,  1907  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  date. 

>Ir.  Martin.  That  is  on  page  97  f 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  it  took  your  bureau  from  December  16, 1907, 
when  you  comi)leted  the  field  work,  up  to  August  9,  1910,  to  get  it 
in  shape  to  begin  sales? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Nearly  three  years? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.^  And  this  estate  was  right  on  the  borders  of  the  city 
of  Manila? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  but  it  is  located  there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  came  right  down  almost  to  the  city  limits? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  within  2  or  3  miles. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  I  will  show  you  a  matter  that  we  want  to  clear 
up  a  little  bit  here  in  a  moment.  I  notice  on  page  97,  under  this  head- 
ing of  "Surveys;  field  work  completed,"  that  the  field  work  was 
completed  on  the  last  estate,  the  Santa  Maria  de  Pandi,  on  June  30, 
1908? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  all  the  others  had  their  field  work  completed,  a 
great  many  of  them  in  1907  and  1906,  and  even  back  in  1905. 

Mr.  Sl^s*er.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yet  in  scrutinizing  that  table  it  does  not  appear  that 
you  had  hardly  any  of  these  estates  readv  for  sale  until  well  along 
in  1910. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  in  my  statement  that  of 
the  66,000  acres  of  the  friar  lands  which  had  been  sold  up  to  July  1, 
1910,  over  38,000  acres  had  been  sold  on  four  of  these  estates  since 
the  controversy  over  the  friar  lands  in  Congress,  and  I  want  to  ask 
now  if  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  sales  have  not  been  made  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  have  been  made — all  estates  have  been  offered 
for  sale  except  one,  the  Talisay-Minglanilla  in  Cebu,  which  I  ex- 
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pected  to  put  on  sale  this  month,  but  which  I  have  just  received  word 
can  not  be  put  on  sale  until  the  15th  of  February  on  account  of 
the  identification. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  the  condition  of  work  in  your  office  such  that 
from  one  year  and  a  half  to  three  years,  as  appears  in  this  table,  had 
to  elapse  after  the  completion  of  field  work  before  you  could  get 
them  m  shape  to  make  the  sales? 

Mr.  SiiEEPEB.  That  was  the  fact,  yes,  sir;  with  the  funds  we  had 
available,  and  the  employees. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  Mr.  E.  L.  Worcester  has  had 
any  other  land  holding,  or  if  he  has  had  any  trouble  over  land 
holdings,  in  the  Philippines,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  DLEEPER.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  Maktin.  Was  he  concerned  in  any  way  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  against  those  newspaper  men  over 
there! 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  concerned  in  that 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  near  you  are  through  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  I  am  very  near  through.  Up  to  and  including 
1908  the  report  of  the  director  of  public  lands  was  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  was  sent  on  here  to 
Washington,  presumably  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  sent  my  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
What  he  did  with  th«n  I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  lias  been  pub- 
lished at  times. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  ask  you,  then,  if  you  really  know  whether  your 
annual  report  up  to  and  including  1908  was  embodied  in  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  believe  there  was  some  general  letter  or  circular 
sent  around  stating  that  the  annual  report  hereafter  would  have  to 
be  modified  in  size  and  would  not  be  publilshed.  I  do  not  know 
wheii  that  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  the  result  of  that  circular,  or  whatever  was  sent 
around,  your  report  for  1909  was  omitted  from  the  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  same  as  other  Government  bureau  reports  in 
Manila. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  that  report  and  that  information  was  not 
available  in  the  Philippine  Commission  report  for  1909,  as  it  had 
)3een  for  the  preceding  years? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  published  in  Manila,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  presume  it  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  what  form  was  it  in  that  bureau? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  typewritten  report. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  not  printed  for  distribution  and  was  not 
available  to  Mombei*s  of  Congress,  for  instance,  in  printed  form? 
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Mr.  SusFER.  It  was  not.     I  never  had  it  printed  in  Manila. 

Mn  Martin.  I  bring  that*  fact  out  in  connection  with  the  difliculi 
ties  that  were  experienced  in  getting  that  report  until  it  was  fuiv 
nished,  alon^  toward  the  close  of  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
after  it  had  been  called  for  once  or  twice  before.  Now  I  want  to  ask' 
one  or  two  mere  questi(»i8. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  a  question  or  a  statement? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  Mr.  Sleeper  wants  to  say  anything  with  reference 
to  it,  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 


Mr.  Martin.  This  agricultural  fund  of  $100,000 

Mr.  DoTJOLAS.  That  is  the  loan  fund — to  loan  to  tenants. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  first  to  be  applied  in  Cavite  Province,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Slseper.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  first  to  be  applied  inLagnna 
Province. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  it  not  designate  one  certain  province? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  designated  certain  estates. 

Mr.  Martin.  Whatsis  that? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  designated  certain  estates.  I  originally 
recommended  that  certain  estates  come  imder  the  provisions  of  that 
fund,  because  we  wanted  to  get  them  under  cultivation;  they  were 
high-priced  land,  like  the  Santa  Kosa  estate.  That  was  the  estate  I 
was  principally  interested  in  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Marttx.  But  it  especially  mentioned  the  encouragement  of 
sugar  production,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  act  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  in  regard  to  that.  It 
says : 

Loans  will  be  niado  for  the  sole  puri)ose  of  stimulating  the  production  of 
sugur,  and  can  only  be  made  on  certain  lauds  of  the  railroad  comiwny,  which 
estates  are  owned  by  the  Sugar  Mill  Co. 

That  is  the  statement  that  has  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Douglas.  By  you  on  the  flDor,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Now, 
what  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  fund  was  origi- 
nally ordered  to  be  applied  only  to  sugar  estates,  and  that  thereafter 
it  was  enlarged  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  my  original  intention,  to  assist  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  on  these  estates  where  the  men  had  lost  their  mills 
and  their  caraboes  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Martix.  Afterwards  you  enlarged  it  to  include  other  estates? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir;  we  enlarged  it  and  extended  it  to  certain 
other  estates. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  not  extend  it  to  certain  other  estates  in  about 
August,  1908? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Atigust  21,  1908. 

Mr.  Martin.  August  21,  1908;  and  one  of  those  estates  that  you 
ordered  it  extended  to  was  the  Tala  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Tala  estate  has  ever  gotten 
any  part  of  that  fund  in  any  manner,  or  has  any  part  of  that  fund 
been  expended  upon  the  Tala  estate! 

Mr.  SiiESBPER.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  How  much? 

Mr.  Sleepbb.  I  do  not  kaow.    I  would  have  to  look  the  records  up. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  that  fund  has  been 
expended  on  the  Tala  estate,  and  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Now,  I  am  almost  through.  I  want  to  ask  how  or 
why  it  was  that  Mr.  Carpenter's  name  was  omitted  from  the  report 
of  the  director  of  public  lands  for  1909? 

Mr.  Slkbpeb.  From  what? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  This  lease  to  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  Tala  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  report,  or  what  is  called  the  report,  that  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  Secretary  Dickinson,  Document  No.  914. 

Mr.  Sleefbb.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  appear  in  the  specific  name — ^in 
his  name. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  lease  had  also  been  made  some  months  prior  to 
the  1908  report  aiid  it  does  not  appear  there.  Is  it  the  {>ractice  in 
your  office  in  making  up  its  annual  reports  to  omit  such  an  item  as  an 
option  to  lease  12,000  or  15,000  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Si4E£PEB«  The  area  of  land  leased  is  included  in  this  report,  to 
Mr.  Carpenter;  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  as  being  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter, but  neither  is  anybody  else's  name  mentioned.  The  number 
of  leases  that  he  had  signed  at  that  time  is  included  in  the  area  of 
the  Tala  estate  as  reported. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Is  tnere  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  the  report 
for  1908? 

Mr.  Sleepeb.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were  mentioned 
by  name. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Here  in  Document  No.  914,  on  pace  14,  this  being  the 
report  for  1909,  it  is  stated  down  there  next  to  the  last  paragraph  that 
''  it  is  anticipated  that  the  following  estates  will  be  placed  on  sale 
during  the  year,"  the  first  estate  mentioned  being  the  Tala. 

Mr.  Sljbeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  fact  is  that  that  estate  had  been  leased  to  Mr. 
Carpenter,  with  the  option  to  purchase  all  the  unoccupied  land  on 
it  and  all  the  unoccupied  land  that  might  become  vacant,  more  than 
a  vear  before  this  statement  was  made  here? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  fact  is  that  that  lease  is  not  mentioned  or  spe- 
cifically referred  to  in  either  the  1908  or  1909  report  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Or  any  other  reports,  except  the  special  reports  call- 
ing for  names. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  other  name ;  no  other  lease,  he  means. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  The  name  of  the  lessee. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  mention  a  preliminary  contract  as  having  been 
entered  into  during  the  previous  year  for  the  Tala  estate.  Tnat  is 
mentioned  at  page  82  of  this  document,  number  914. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  That  is  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  You  allude  tnere,  or  refer  there,  to  the  Tala 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mabttn.  At  page  82  it  says: 

The  balance  of  the  estate,  for  which  a  preliminary  contract  was  made  during 
the  previous  year,  will  soon  be  leased  and  occupied. 

Leaving  out  the  matter  of  reporting  the  name,  there  really  is  not 
any  way  in  which  a  person  could  take  either  the  1908  report  or  the 
1909  report  and  determine  that  this  lease  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  any  more  than  he  could  any  other  lease. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  am  not  mentioning  Mr.  Carpenter.  They  could  not 
determine  from  this  that  this  lease  had  been  made  to  any  other 
person? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.    Nor  any  other  lease  to  any  person? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Nor  any  other  lease,  except  that  so  much  land  had 
been  leased. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  annual  reports  do  not  give 
the  names  of  any  lessees? 

Mr.  Sleeper,  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  between  the  prep- 
aration and  sale  in  regard  to  the  Piedad  estate? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  We  had  a  limited  number  of  clerks  and  employees  to 
do  this  work.  We  also  had  a  limited  appropriation,  and  therefore 
we  had  to  take  the  estates  as  we  would  come  to  them  and  work  them 
out  and  put  them  on  sale,*  and  it  culminated  this  year  in  rushing  to 
final  sale,  classification,  and  so  forth,  within  the  last  year,  following 
out  the  ideas  of  the  legislature  out  there  that  they  did  not  want  to 
expend  only  so  much  money  per  year  on  the  friar-land  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  this  rushing  of  the  friar-land  matter  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  any  discussion  in  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir;  this  investigation  has  delayed,  I  might  say, 
my  bureau  two  months  in  the  culmination  of  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  Piedad  estate  has  been  practi- 
cally all  sold  ?    Was  it  or  not  sold  to  tenants  ? 

Air.  Sleeper.  Yes ;  most  of  it  was  sold  to  former  tenants. 

Mr.  Hamflton.  Is  this  Piedad  estate  treated  in  any  other  way  than 
anv  other  estate  in  these  reports? 

Sir.  Sleeper.  No,  sir:  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  it  was  just  as  well 
to  leave  estates  to  be  largely  occupied  later,  because  the  tenants  would 
be  better  able  to  purchase  later  on,  because  they  would  have  more 
carabaos,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  was  a  fact.    I  made  that  report  myself. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  is  that  mining  claim  to  which  you  referred? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  At  Masbate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  far  is  that  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  about  a  30  or  35-hour  trip  from  Manila  in  a 
steamer. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  these  orders  issued 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Governor  'General  as  to  permitting  employees 
to  enter  business? 

Mr.  SiiEEPER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Mr.  Gilbert  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
Miller  matter  was  the  Mr.  Gilbert  who  was  formerly  a  Member  of 
Congress? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  can  anybody  get  lands  in  Bagjuio? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  By  purchasing  them  at  public  auction. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  the  only  method  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  the  only  way  at  the  present  time,  except  to 
buy  them  from  somebody  else  who  has  already  purchased  at  public 
auction. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  prohibition  as  to  engaging  in  business,  is  it 
a  statute  or  a  rule? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  understand  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Civil  Service  Board 
in  the  nature  of  an  executive  order. 

Mr.  Hamh-ton.  Have  you  the  exact  language  anywhere  about  you  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  I  think  it  is  here,  though. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  suggest  that  you  incorporate  that  in  your 
testimony. 

(The  order  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[Civil  SerTlce  Rules. — Executive  Order  No.  5.] 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Executive  Bureau, 
Manila,  P,  /.,  January  P,  1909. 

In  the  exercise  of  i)ower  conferreti  by  the  act  of  Coiigress  of  July  1.  19<>2, 
known  as  the  "  Philippine  bill,"  and  by  act  No.  1698  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, known  as  the  "Revised  civil-service  act,"  the  Governor  General  hereby  ai»- 
proves  and  promulgates  the  following  civil-service  rules  prepared  and  certilied 
by  the  director  of  civil  service.  In  lieu  of  the  civil-service  rules  proiuulgated 
September  1,  1904,  and  amendments  thereof. 


Rule  XIII. — Prohibitums  and  penalties, 

5.  Xo  officer  or  employee  shall  engage  in  any  private  business,  vocation,  or 
profession,  or  be  connected  with  any  commercial  undertaking,  or  lend  money  on 
real  or  personal  proiierty  without  written  i)erm1ssion  from  the  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau or  office  in  which  he  is  serving,  and  of  the  Governor  General  or  proi)er  head 
of  dopjirtment.  As  a  general  rule,  in  any  enterprise  which  involves  the  taking  of 
time,  this  prohibition  will  be  absolute  in  the  case  of  those  officers  and  employees 
whose  remuneration  Is  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  their  entire  time  Is  at*  the 
disposfil  of  the  Government;  If  gi'anted  iwrmlsslon  to  engage  In  a  business  re- 
quiring time  of  applicant,  copies  must  be  furnished  the  director. 

Mr.  Parsoxs.  In  this  map  you  have  here  of  these  friar  lands,  within 
60  kilometers  of  Manila,  I  notice  on  the  Calamba  estate,  in  green, 
some  land  apparently  belonging  to  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  De- 
velopment Co. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes ;  that  is  one  of  the  parcels  I  spoke  of  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Reserved  by  the  friars? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  so  in  everv  case  where  the  Philippine  Sugar 
Estates  Development  Co.  appears^ 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  all  these  cases  where  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates 
Development  Co.  appears  on  this  map  in  green,  has  that  been  I'e- 
served  from  sale  by  the  friars  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development 
Co.? 
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Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  a  corporation  which  formerly  owned  6onie  of  the 
estates  which  were  purchased,  known  as  the  friar  estates. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  San  Isidro  and  San  Jose  estates  given  here,  are 
those  friar  estates? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  I  think  they  are  private  estates.  One  of  them 
I  know  is,  and  I  think  they  both  are. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  administration  of  the  fund  of  ^100,000,  which 
was  appropriated  to  assist  tenants,  I  want  to  know  what  you  know 
of  any  attempt  to  so  administer  that  fund  as  to  benefit  the  Manihv 
Railway  Co.  or  any  other  person  or  corporation  whatsoever,  except 
the  men — the  individual  land  owners  who  had  suffered,  the  cultiva- 
tor?>  of  the  soil — for  whose  benefit  the  fund  was  desired  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  There  was  no  attempt  to  administer  the  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  anybody  but  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  at  any  time,  and  no 
amount  of  that  money  has  gone  from  that  fund  to  benefit  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge  made  by  Mr. 
Martin  that  the  money  was  spent  for  the  sole  purpose,  or  the  loan 
was  made  for  the  purpose,  of  stimulating  the  sale  of  sugar  on  certain 
e^tates  which  are  reacned  by  the  lines  of  the  Manila  Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  intima- 
tions made  by  the  question  asked  you  about  the  publication  of  the 
lease  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  as  to  whether  you  or  anj^one  in  your  office,  to 
your  knowledge,  or  any  member  of  the  Philippine  Government,  has 
ever  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  suggested  to  you  or  to  anyone  that 
they  acknowledged  the  advisability  of  suppressing  the  leases  made  to 
Mr.  Carpenter  from  publication? 

Mr.  Si^BR.  I  have  never  heard  any  remarks  or  intimations  ex- 
cept  from  Mr.  Carpenter  himself,  after  the  attack  made  on  him. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — that  he  wanted  it 
suppressed  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Xo  ;  but  he  was  turning  over  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  ought  to  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  what? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Relinquish  his  lease,  if  he  could,  but  I  told  him  he 
could  not. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  told  him  he  could  not? 

Mr.  vSleepbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  has  he  asked  you,  or  have  you  asked  anybody, 
or  have  you  connived  in  any  way,  directly,  or  inairectly,  to  suppress 
the  fact  in  any  reports  made  to  anybody  above  you  or  below  you 
that  anybody  had  made  such  a  lease? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  next  place,  have  you  any  desire  yourself,  Capt. 
Sleeper,  to  further  explain  tne  fact  that  you,  at  some  time,  a  number 
of  vears  ago,  became  interested  in  some  mining  proposition  out  there  ? 

Sir.  Sleeper.  Except  as  a  matter  of  business ;  I  used  to  put  up  $26 
a  month  to  a  prospector,  who  finally  located  a  claim  for  me,  and 
we  found  there  was  a  lead  in  the  claim,  and  we  went  on  developing 
until  we  are  now  getting  a  mine  there.  It  was  in  a  country  that  was 
absolutely  undeveloped,  and  no  mining  done.  At  the  time  I  did  this 
I  was  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Manila,  and  at  the  time  I  accepted 
my  appointment  I  spoke  to  Gov.  Wright  about  this  thing,  ana  he 
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said  it  could  continue  right  along,  he  would  not  make  any  objections 
to  that ;  but  that  I  should  not  go  into  any  new  land  ventures  at  all, 
and  I  agreed  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  an  officer  of  the  Philippine  Grovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  was  an  officer  of  the  city  of  Manila,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Philippine  Government,  but  under  separate  organization. 

Mr.  Madison.  Had  you  filed  on  your  mining  claim  at  the  time  you 
became  an  employee  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  SusEPER.  Had  I  filed  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

ilr.  Sleeper.  Yes;  I  had  been  staking  a  prospector  down  tiiere, 
and  the  claim  was  in  my  name. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  had  actually  located  the  claim  and  had  made 
your  filing  upon  the  claim? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes ;  I  had  been  down  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Madis<»n.  Before  you  became  on  employee  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes ;  I  think  about  a  year  before. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  What  notices 
are  given  of  the  sales  at  Baguio,  the  auction  sales  of  leases? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  They  are  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  of  Manila, 
and  are  advertised  in  the  bulletins  of  the  office  of  public  lands,  and 
also  on  the  property  at  Ba^io. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  notice  is  given? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Seven  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  far  is  Baguio  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  think  it  is  155  miles. 

Mr.  Madison.  Beached  by  railroad? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  All  but  17  miles  is  reached  by  railroad. 

Mr.  Worcester.  For  the  sake  of  getting  the  matter  in  the  record 
where  it  belongs,  may  I  ask  Capt.  Sleeper  two  very  brief  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper,  a  good  deal  has  been  made  hero, 
apparently,  of  the  time  that  elapsed  fcfore  the  sales  began  on  estates 
which  had  already  been  leased  to  their  occupants,  and  the  statement 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Martin  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
rental  paid  by  le^es  conferred  upon  them  no  rights  connected  with 
their  holdings.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  that  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Martin  is  true,  or  whether  it  is  true  under  the  law  and 
the  rulings  of  the  department  of  the  interior  that  the  leasing  of 
land  by  an  occupant  entitles  him  to  purchase  that  land,  and  that 
every  payment  he  makes  on  account  of  rental  constitutes  a  part  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  so  that  this  change  between  the  lease 
column  and  the  sales  column  is  quicklj  made  when  the  time  comes 
for  it,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  book  transaction,  and  the  rights  of  the  ten- 
ant to  his  land  are  protected  from  the  day  he  takes  out  his  lease  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  suggestion  has  been  very  broadly  made  here 
that  action  on  the  friar  estates  has  been  expedited  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  at  the  time  I  prepared  my 
special  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  I  called  upon  you  for  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  probable  progress  which  would  be  ma(le  in  disposing 
of  the  estates,  and  that  instead  of  having  got  ahead  faster  than  we 
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expected,  we  have  got  ahead  more  slowly  than  we  expected  at  that 
time  and  are  going  to  be  about  two  months  late  ? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  \es;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WoBCESTER.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  next  Monday  morning. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  December  19, 
1910,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

The  lease  to  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  referred  to  by  Capt.  Sleeper  at 
page  289  of  these  hearings,  is  as  follows : 

[B.  L.  Form  No.  26.] 

tPhlUppine  Islands.  Province  of  Cavlte,  Imus  estate.    Temporary  lease  No.  3605.    Annual 

rental,   P420.] 

This  indenture,  made  and  entered  Into  In  duplicate  this  22d  day  of  May, 
1907,  by  and  between  C.  H.  Sleeper  as  director  of  lands,  with  cedula  No. 
A-1479174,  190-.  acting  herein  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  friar  lauds  act.  No. 

1120.  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Eiuillo  Aguinaldo, of  age,  a  resident 

of  the  barrio  of  Cavlte  Viejo,  municipality  of  Novaleta,  Province  of  Cavite,  by 
occupation  a  farmer,  married,  with  cedula  No.  1629i87,  1907,  party  of  the 
second  part: 

Witnesseth  that  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
rents,  covenants,  stipulations,  and  conditions  hereinafter  stated  and  hereby 
agreed  to  be  paid,  observed,  and  performed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 
does  hereby  lease,  let,  and  demise  unto  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  follow- 
ing-described tract  of  land,  lying  and  being  in  the  municipality  of  Imus,  Prov- 
ince of  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  Imus  estate,  the 
property  of  said  Government,  to  wit :  One  parcel,  6aldi6,  barrio  of  Paliparan, 
262  H.  50  A. ;  Bosque,  barrio  of  Paliparan,  787  H.  50  A. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  east  bank  of  Baluctot  River 
and  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Embar- 
cadero  River ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Embarcadero  River ;  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Imus  estate;  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Baluctot  River. 

Containing  an  area  of  1,050  hectares,  ares,  and  centares,  for  the 

period  of years,  dating  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  190T. 

In  consideration  whereof,  and  recognizing  the  said  lands  as  the  property  of 
said  Government,  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the  di- 
rector of  lands  or  his  representative,  at  such  place  as  he  may  designate,  as 
rental  for  said  premises,  the  sum  of  $210  and  cents,  United  States  cur- 
rency, per  annum,  and  to  pay  said  sum  on  the  date  following,  to  wit,  $210  on 
December  31,  1907. 

In  fnrther  consideration,  and  as  an  essential  condition  of  this  lease,  it  is 
expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  lease  shall  terminate  and  expire  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1907,  and  that  no  presumption  of  renewal  or 
continuation  beyond  that  day  can  arise,  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
expressly  renouncing  and  waiving  all  rights  conferred  in  this  regard  by  the 
provisions  of  article  1566  of  the  civil  code.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
further  waives  and  renounces  any  rights  to  notice  or  demand  for  payment  of 
rent  mentioned  in  section  80  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  as  well  as  all  other 
periods  of  grace,  and  agrees  that  the  director  of  lands  may  annul  and  terminate 
this  lease  should  the  party  of  the  second  imrt  fall  or  refuse  to  pay  the  above 
stipulated  rental  in  the  sums  and  at  the  times  and  place  hereinbefore  agreed 
npon.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  waives  and  renounces  any 
rifi^t  he  may  have  under  the  provisions  of  article  1554  of  the  civil  code,  to  be 
placed  or  maintained  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  premises  hereby  leased, 
and  also  any  right  he  might  have  under  the  provisions  of  article  1575  of  the 
civil  code,  to  any  reduction  of  rent  on  account  of  any  loss  or  damage  suffered 
by  reason  of  any  extraordinary  or  unforeseen  fortuitous  events. 
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Said  party  of  the  secoiid  imrt  expressly  agrees  that  he  will  not  aaaliSD  or 
rransfer  this  lease,  or  subrent  or  sublease  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  with- 
out first  securing  the  written  permission  of  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto,  that  the  land  herein  designated  in  the  description  as  **bo8que"  land 
shall  pay  a  rental  at  the  rate  of  forty  centavos  <^.40)  Philippine  currency  i>er 
hectare  for  each  of  the  two  (2)  years  immediately  following  the  expiration  of 
the  one  (1)  year  for  which  the  within  lease  is  hereby  executed. 

And  it  is  further  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that,  at  such  a  time  as  the 
hereinbefore  described  lands  become  subject  to  purchase,  the  within  named 
lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  aforementioned  lands  described  as 
"  baldio,"  at  the  minimum  rate  at  which  lands  on  the  Imus  estate,  classed  as 
"  baldio,**  are  to  be  sold. 

That  the  within-named  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  lands,  herein- 
before designated  as  "bosque,"  at  the  minimum  rate  at  which  lands  on  the  said 
estate,  classed  as  '^bosque,''  are  sold;«it  being  expressly  understood  that  the 
said  lands,  by  reason  of  work  performed  and  moneys  expended  in  improvements 
thereon,  shall  not  be  considered  as  of  enhanced  value  at  the  time  when  the  same 
become  subject  to  sale,  but  shall  be  considered  as  of  the  value  and  in  the  same 
conditions  in  which  the  same  are  found  on  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  within 
instrument. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands. 

C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands, 

Emilio  Aguinaijm}. 

Signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  In  the  presence  of — 
C.  D.  Behbens, 
Candido  Sayoc. 

Approved : 

James  F.  Smith, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Certified  correct: 
C.  H.  Slebpeb, 

Director  of  Lands, 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Insuijvr  Affairs, 

Monday f  December  19^  1910. 

The  committee  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Hon.  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker  pre- 
sided. Present:  Messrs.  Crumpacker,  Hamilton,  Huboard,  Gra- 
ham, Parsons,  Davis,  Madison,  Douglas,  Jones,  Page,  Garrett,  Helm, 
Rucker,  and  Larrinaga. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Air.  Worcester,  will  you  take  the  witness  stand. 
Have  vou  been  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not  been  sworn. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  D.  C.  WOBCESTEB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

yii,  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Worcester,  what  position  do  you  occupy  in 
the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  which  is  the  upper  house  of  our  legisla- 
ture, anu  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  PhiUppine  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  joint  committee 
and  its  composition  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  joint  conmiittee  continues  in  session  during 
the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  It  is  made  up  of 
seven  members  of  the  commission  and  seven  members  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly.  Its  duties  are  in  part  to  attend  to  the  disbursement  of 
what  we  call  a  calamity  funa.  The  islands  are  subject  to  sudden 
misfortunes  at  times  from  violent  storms,  great  fires  that  destroy 
whole  towns,  and  earthquakes,  and  we  have  foimd  that  disbursements 
may  be  re<iuired  to  be  made  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session. 
The  committee  further  occupies  itself  with  proposed  laws  which  may 
be  presented  to  it  by  the  presiding  officer  of  either  house,  and  prepares 
its  recommendations  upon  them  for  the  legislature — gets  them  in 
shape  for  submission. 

yix.  Crumpacker.  It  makes  reconmiendations  for  legislation  to 
the  two  houses  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  On  such  measures  as  may  be  submitted  to  it,  but 
it  does  not  itself  originate  measures. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  the 
interior  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Since  the  organization  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  I  thmk  my  appointment  bears  date  of 
September  1,  1901. 

(427) 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  original  Philippine 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  the  so-called  Schnrman  Commission. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  When  were  you  appointed  on  that  commission  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  my  appointment  was  dated  during  the 
last  week  of  December,  1898.  We  left  for  the  Philippines  the  first  of 
January,  1899. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Island  from  that  time  until  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have,  sir.  I  have  held  office  continuousljr. 
My  membership  in  the  first  Philippine  Commission  continued  until 
my  appointment  to  the  second  Phihppine  Commission. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Philippine  Islands — those  that  are  inhaoited — the  lands, 
climate,  and  topography  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  1  have  a  pretty  general  acquaintance  with  all 
of  the  islands,  both  inhabited  and  uninhabited.  I  visited  the 
Philippines  twice  during  the  Spanish  r6gime  and  traveled  quite 
steadily  during  those  visits,  and  the  nature  of  my  work  since  the 
American  occupation  has  been  such  as  to  involve  frequent  trips 
through  the  islands. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  written  a  book  on  Phihppine  affairs, 
I  beUeve  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  wrote  an  account  of  our  experience  there  after 
my  return  from  my  second  trip,  and  about  the  time  that  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  began  to  excite  interest  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  secretary  of  the  interior,  what  control  do 
you  have  of  the  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  bureau  of  lands  is  one  of  the  several 
bureaus  which  come  under  the  executive  control  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior.  The  director  of  that  bureau  is  my  immediate  subordi- 
nate, his  acts  are  subject  to  my  approval,  and  I  am,  in  short,  the 
responsible  officer  in  connection  with  pubUc-land  and  friar-land 
transactions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  area  of  agricultural  lands  in  the 
islands,  approximately? 

Mr.  Worcester.  One  can  only  make  a  guess.  Anv  statement  that 
is  made  on  that  subject  is  subject  to  correction.  We  estimate  the 
agricultural  lands,  occupied  and  unoccupied,  at  about  65,000,000 
acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  acres  are  in  private  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  According  to  the  last  census  there  are  some 
2,250,000  parcels  in  the  Philippines,  covering  about  20,000,000 
acres,  whicn  might  probably  become  lands  privately  owned  if  the 
occupants  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to  establish  their  titles.  In 
point  of  fact,  at  the  time  these  figures  were  compiled  only  about  6,000 
titles  had  been  established. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Covering  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  not  that  information. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  how  many  acres  of  thoje  lands  in  private 
ownership  are  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  give  you  any  statement  which  would 
cover  the  islands  as  a  whole  without  going  back  to  the  census.  I 
can  give  you  statements  for  specific  provinces.     In  the  Province 
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of  Nueva  Elcija.  for  instance^  where  my  nephew's  land  is  situated, 
29.6  per  cent  of  the  total  land  included,  in  farms  is  estimated  to  be 
cultivated.  This  makes  4.76  per  cent  of  the  total  lands  in  the  prov- 
ince. In  Mindoro,  where  the  San  Jose  estate  is  situated,  3.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  lands  is  estimated  to  be  included  in  so-called 
farm  lands;  that  is,  lands  claimed  by  private  individuals.  Of  this 
8.2  per  cent  is  cultivated,  making  a  total  of  0.32  per  cent  of  the  total 
lands  in  that  island  at  present  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  is  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  Island 
of  Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  3,851  square  miles. 

ilr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  in  that  island  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mindoro  is  considered  to  be  potentially  one  of 
our  very  richest  islands  agriculturally.  It  is  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  but  to  tlie  eastward  and  westward  of  the  central  mountain 
range  there  are  very  extensive  alluvial  plains  containing  lands  per- 
haps as  ricli  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Tropics.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said,  that  a  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  island  can  be  culti- 
vated advantageouslv  if  labor  can  be  found.  The  conditions  of  the 
land  and  soU  are  such  as  to  make  cultivation  feasible. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Following  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  a 
temporary  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  known  as  the 
organic  law,  the  Philippine  Commission  enacted  what  is  called  the 
public  land  law,  down  there.  No.  926? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Act  No.  926;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  provides  for  the  administration  arid  dis- 
position of  the  pubUc  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRUMPAdKER.  As  distinguished  from  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  some  time  thereafter  the  commission 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  administration  and  disposition  of 
the  friar  lands;  I  believe  it  is  No.  1120  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crxtmpacker.  Do  you  know  why  the  administration  of  the 
friar  lands  was  not  provided  for  in  the  public-land  act  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  oi^anic  act  Congress  dis- 
tinguished plainly  between  public  lands  and  friar  lands.  They 
apparently  recognized  the  fact  that  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  control  of  Congress  and  desired  to  prevent  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission from  assuming  control  of  those  lands,  because  they  expressly 
Erovided  that  such  legislation  as  the  commission  might  enact  should 
e  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  President  and  by  him  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  to  await  during  a  certain  period  the  action  of 
Congress  before  it  became  eflFective.  It  was  provided  that  if  Con- 
gress did  not  act  within  this  period,  it  should  then  become  effective, 
whereas  the  Philippine  Commission  was  left  free  to  enact  legislation 
relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  hiar  lands,  it  being  expressly  stated 
that  they  should  become  a  part  of  the  public  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  commission 
did  enact  a  law  covering  this  subject,  which  took  effect  some  three 
months  before  the  public-land  act  took  effect  in  the  Philippines. 
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Mr.  Ckumpackeb.  How  long  after  the  public-land  act  was  made 
was  the  friar-land  act  made  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  refer  to  the  time  of  enactment  ? 

Mr  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir;  the  time  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  public-land  act  was  enacted  on  October  7, 
1903,  but  it  did  not  take  effect  until  the  26th  of  July,  1904,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  transmitting  it  to  the  United  States  and  awaiting 
the  action  of  the  President  and  Congress.  The  friar-land  act  was 
enacted  on  April  26,  1904,  and  took  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  act,  for  the  purposes  or  administration, 
became  operative  from  and  after  its  passage  Y 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  public-land  act,  providing  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  domain  proper,  did  not  become  operative  for 
administrative  purposes  until  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  President  and  referred  to  Congress,  and  until  the 
ensuing  session  of  Congress  had  adjourned  without  making  any 
change  ? 

Mr,  Worcester.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  the  friar  land  act  was  the  purpose  of  the 
conmiission  expresse.d  In  the  preamble,  or  the  idea  of  the  commission 
respecting  the  operation  of  the  organic  act  on  friar  lands  and  public 
lands,  respectively,  expressed  in  the  preamble  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Will  you  read  what  the  preamble  says  on  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Whereas  the  said  lands  are  not  public  lands  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are 
used  in  the  public-land  act,  No.  926,  and  can  not  be  acquired  or  leased  under  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  and  it  is  neceasarv  to  provide  proper  agencies  foi^carrying  out  the  terms 
of  said  contracts  of  purchase  and  the  reouirements  of  said  act  of  Congress  with  refer- 
ence to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said  lands  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  bo  issued:  Now,  therefore,  etc. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  for  tha  purposes  of  administration,  Mr. 
Worcester,  state  if  the  friar  lands  were  attempted  to  be  disposed  of  or 
administered  under  and  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  that 
section  of  the  organic  act  that  avowedly  referred  to  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  never.  We  did  not  consider  that  that 
section  had  anything  to  do  with  the  friar  land  administration  at  all 
or  imposed  any  limitations  upon  us  in  disposing  of  them. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  it  suggested  by  anybody  there  that  it  did  i 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  the  friar-land  act  amended  later  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  By  act  No.  1847  of  the  Philippine  Legislature^ 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  amendment  was  made  by  the  legislature  as 
distinguished  from  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  made  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  upon  whose  recommendation  was  the 
amendment  made  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  amendment  was  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  lands  and  upon  my  own  recommendatioD. 
As  the  act  was  originally  drafted — ^it  was  drafted  when  I  was  absent 
on  leave  in  the  Umted  States — ^and  as  it  was  passed  it  made  all  of  the 
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proTisioiifi  of  chapter  2  of  the  public  land  actj  relative  to  the  sale 
of  public  lands^  appUcable  to  the  unoccupied  friar  lands  and  created 
an  absolutely  impossible  situation.  There  were  various  provisions 
there  which  coula  not  be  complied  with.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the  provisions 
tiius  made  applicable  to  those  lands.  One  of  those  provisions  was 
that  limd  snould  be  surveyed  in  continuous  legal  subdivisions. 
This  was  manifestly  impracticable.  Wherever  the  unoccupied  land 
abutted  upon  occupied  land  the  divisions  would  necessarily  be  very 
irregular  and  unless  we  wished  to  leave  unsold  numerous  intervening 
tracts  of  land,  that  provision  could  not  be  carried  out.  It  provided 
for  the  advertising  in  the  papers  of  the  proposed  sale.  This  was  ob- 
viously necessary  in  connection  with  the  pubUc  lands,  but  it  would 
have  imposed  a  needless  burden  in  connection  with  the  friar  lands. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  So  far  at  least  as  owners  were  concerned,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  needless  provision.  With  our  arrangement  we 
publish  bandillos  in  the  nei^hlboring  towns.  A  bandillo  is  a  sort  of 
proclamation  by  a  town  cner.  Proclaiming  in  that  way,  we  get  to 
the  people  who  are  realljr  interested.  A  provision  for  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  a  notice  in  a  Manila  paper  relative  to  a  proposed  sale  on  the 
San  Jose  friar  estate  in  Mindoro  would  absolutely  fail  of  its  purpose; 
the  people  concerned  would  never  see  such  a  paper. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  advertisement  providea  (or  is  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  in  Manila  ? 

Mr.  WoBOESTEB.  Yes,  sir;  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  locality.  In 
most  of  those  places  there  are  no  such  papers. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  claim  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
friar  land  which  was  occupied,  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  useless 
thing  to  do,  but  why  with  reference  to  the  unoccupied  lands  any  more 
than  the  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  That  would  depend  on  where  the  pubhc  lands 
might  be  situated.  If  the  pubhc  lands  were  in  some  remote  out  of 
the  waj  place,  ike  necessitv  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
point  IS  this,  that  this  advertisement  would  not  reach  the  people 
who  might  be  interested  as  the  advertisement  by  bandillo  would. 
That  h^  to  be  published  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
which  abut  upon  the  lands  themselves. 

'hb.  Hamilton.  The  advertisement  by  bandiUo  is  by  the  crier 
going  to  the  town  and  proclaiming  that  there  will  be  a  sale  ? 

Bir.  WoBOESTEB.  Yes,  sir;  he  reads  it  in  the  native  dialect. 

Mr.  ELamilton.  In  that  case  the  notice  is  brought  home  to  the 
natives  1 

Mr.  WoBGitoTEB.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  possible  to  those  interested. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  You  have  been  explaining  the  necessity  for  the 
amendment  to  the  friar-lands  act.  Was  that  amendment  proposed 
or  discussed  by  the  joint  legislative  committee  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  It  was  discussed  hj  the  joint  committee  of  the 
legislature.  I  myself  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  such  an  act  would  be  submitted  and  to  its  purposes. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  How  many  members  of  the  assembly  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  when  this  amendment  was  proposed  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  It  was  a  regular  meeting  of  tne  committee,  and 
the  Filipino  members  were  usually  aU  present.  I  can  not  say  as  to 
that  specific  meeting,  probably  five  or  six  of  them. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  the  proposed  amendment  meet  with  any 
opposition  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Worcester.  None  whatever.  It  was  passed  unanimously 
by  both  houses,  and  afterwards  reenacted  in  a  subsequent  amenda- 
tory act  which  originated  in  the  lower  house  and  was  presented  to 
that  house  by  the  chairman  of  the  friar-lands  committee. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  was  No.  1933  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  act  originated  in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  After  the  enactment  of  the  friar  lands  law, 
what  steps  were  taken  toward  the  surveying  of  the  various  estates? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  were  two  estates  for  which  no  boundary 
surveys  had  been  completed.  Under  the  agreement  with  the  friars 
we  had  the  right  to  make  boundarjr  surveys  in  order  to  check  up 
their  statement  as  to  the  areas  which  we  were  purchasing.  Sur- 
veys had  not  been  made  for  the  San  Jose  estate  or  for  the  Isabela 
estate,  and  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  make  them  at  once  to 
^void  possible  mistakes  about  the  areas.  Then  we  proceeded  to 
take  up  the  other  estates  in  what  was  deemed  to  be  the  wav  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  Government  in  buying  them — 
namely,  to  get  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  owners  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  surveyed  the  San  Jose  estate  first  i 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  we  surveyed  the  San  Jose  estate  first. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  was  a  boundary  survey  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  a  boundary  survey  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  topographical  lines  to  show  roughly  how  much  of  the  estate  might 
be  irrigated. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  expeditious  were  you  in  making  the 
boundary  surveys  and  parcel  surveys  of  the  various  estates  ? 

Mr.  ^\oRCESTER.  I  think  a  table  has  already  b^n  included  in  the 
record  which  shows  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  asked  that  Capt.  Sleeper  prepare  such  a  table, 
similar  to  the  one  on  page  97  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  make  the  surveys  as  expeditiously  as 
you  could  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  outset  the  surveying  force  of  the 
Bureau  of  Lands  was  very  limited  and  it  was  diflicult  to  get  additional 
surveyors  in  the  Philippines.  The  first  measiure  we  took  was  to  make 
leases  with  the  occupants  of  the  lands  so  as  to  get  them  to  recognize 
the  title  of  the  Government.  In  making  those  leases  we  accepted 
their  statements  as  to  the  area  of  their  holdings  and  as  to  the  value 
of  the  land,  in  order  to  expedite  the  transaction  just  as  much  as 
possible.  Later,  as  the  surveyors  progressed  and  we  had  defiboite 
information  as  to  areas,  these  temporary  leases  were  changed  for 
other  leases  which  embodied  the  exact  facts  and  as  rapidly  as  tiie 
survevs  could  be  completed  on  the  estates  and  the  valuation  could  be 
completed,  the  estates  were  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  could  be  no  sales  of  the  lands  imtil  there 
had  been  an  actual  survey  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  an  actual 
survev,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  quite  an  elaborate  process 
in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  different  parcels  of  land. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  occupants  of  the  various  pubhc  lands,  in 
the  first  instance  could  only  procure  leases  from  the  Government  for 
their  possession. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  all,  but  the  leases  conferred  upon  them 
the  right  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  the  lease  fix  a  rental  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  lease  fixed  a  rental. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  if  it  provided  that  the  money  paid  for 
rents  should  be  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  lease  did  not  so  state,  but  the  administrative 
regulations  of  the  bureau,  with  wliich  tenants  were  made  perfectly 
familiar,  did  provide  for  just  that  thing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  all  case«  of  sale  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pardons.  I  would  Uke  to  inquire  if  we  can  liave  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  submit  it  to  the  stenographer  for 
insertion  at  this  point. 

(The  regulation  referred  to  by  Mr.  Worcester  follows:) 

6,  The  purchaser  of  each  parcel  of  land  to  be  charged  therefor  according  to  the 
cl&asification  and  the  value  as  above  obtained,  less  the  rent  which  has  been  paid  by 
such  purchaser,  provided  that  the  rent  he  has  paid  pertains  to  the  parcel  of  land  he 
purchases.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  purchasers  will  have 
paid  rent  for  either  greater  or  less  areas  than  they  will  purchase.  Some  will  purchase 
without  having  paid  any  rent.  Others  will  have  paid  rent  not  in  accord  with  the 
classification  oftneir  lands,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  only  way  that  equity  may 
be  obtained  in  the  sale  value  of  the  land.  (Report  of  Philippine  ('ommissiou  for  1906, 
p.  139,  pt.  2.) 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  all  cases  of  sale  to  tenants  state  if  the  pur- 
chaser was  given  credit  for  all  amounts  that  were  paid  under  the 
lease. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  In  each  case  all  that  had  been  paid 
by  way  of  rental  on  a  given  tract  of  land  was  applied  toward  the 
purchase  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  leases  of  friar  lands  are  there  in 
operation  now  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  also  shown  in  the  table  which  Capt. 
Sleeper  has  been  directed  to  prepare.     I  have  a  table  which  is  com- 

glete  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  but  we  have  now  obtained  by  cable  from 
[anila  information  which  will  complete  it  up  to  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  that  is  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  reading  some  of  these  reports  I  obtained 
information  that  the  leases  and  sales  of  these  friar  lands  up  to  date 
amounted  to  36,261,  and  that  of  these  lessees  and  purchasers  35,876 
were  occupants  and  tenants? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  correct,  I  think,  up  to  Jul^  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State,  Mr.  Worcester,  if  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  land  in  possession  of  tenants  exceed  16  hectares  in 
area. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  large  number  of  such  tracts. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wnat  did  you  do  in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  rented  them  their  holdings  with  the  privi- 
le^  of  Durchasing  later. 

Mr.  OauMPACKER.  Covering  the  entire  area  claimed  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Covering  the  entire  area  claimed  by  the  occupant 
in  each  ease. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  instances 
where  a  tenant  occupied  more  than  16  hectares  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  shown  in  one  of  the  tables  which  has 
ab*eady  been  submitted.    Can  you  refer  me  to  the  table,  Mr.  Sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  in  the  record  on  pages  194  and  following. 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  between  200 
and  300.- 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Worcester,  what  attempt  was  made  to  sell 
the  San  Jose  estate  by  you  or  the  director  of  lands  with  your  knowl- 
edge ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I,  myself,  was  very  much  disappointed  over  the 
purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  the  first  instance.  I  was  familiar 
with  conditions  in  Mindoro,  having  repeatedly  visited  the  island,  and 
I  knew  that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  land  was  actuallv  under  culti- 
vation; that  most  of  the  land  in  the  island  already  belonged  to  the 
insular  government,  and  it  seemed  to  me  Uke  a  bad  bargain. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  how  the  Government  came  to  pur- 
chase the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because  it  had  to  do  it  to  complete  the  transac- 
tion, sir.  The  transaction  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain.  We  had 
no  right  to  compel  the  friars  to  seU.  We  did  not  get  all  we  wanted 
from  them  and  we  had  to  take  some  things  that  we  did  not  want,  and 
among  the  things  we  did  not  wish  for  were  these  vacant  estates,  but  in 
order  to  complete  the  transaction  it  was  necessary  that  those  estates 
should  be  included.  Believing  we  had  bought  what  was  really  a 
great  tract  of  wild  land,  when  we  already  had  a  sufficiency  of  such 
land,  I  visited  the  estate  and  found  that  the  friars  had  shown  their 
usual  keenness  in  selecting  land.  It  was  a  valuable  piece  of  land,  aAd 
I  went  over  it  enough  to  gain  some  fairly  definite  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  there,  so  that  I  might  interest  people. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  very  shortly  after  the  transaction  was 
concluded.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  date  without  referring  back 
to  my  notes.     It  was  quite  soon  after  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  year? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  was  in  1904,  I  think,  or  possibly  the  latter 
part  of  1903.  Having  familiarized  myself  to  some  extent  with  the 
nature  of  the  land,  I  took  every  opportunity  that  presentail  itself  to 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  possible  purchasers  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  very  fine  tract  of  land  ttier^  which  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  sell.  Whenever  a  man  appeared  who  inquired  about  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  agricultural  lands  in  lai^e  quantities  I  called 
nis  attention  to  this  estate. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  that  you  were  disappointed  with  the 
transaction.     You  mean  with  the  original  purchase  of  the  estate! 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  mean  that  I  regretted  the  necessity  of  including 
that  estate  in  the  oricrinal  purchase.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
already  had  land  enough  in  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  When  did  you  first  have  a  customer  for  this  land 
who  showed  any  disposition  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  refer  to  the  sale  of  this 
property  to  Poole  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  you  regretted  the  purchase  of  the  land  under 
tl^e  friar-land  arrangement  origmaUy  ? 

'Mr,  Worcester.  I  was  disappointed  with  it  in  the  first  instance. 
I  resetted  it  because,  as  there  were  no  tenants  on  the  estate,  mani- 
fester  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  When  did  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss  begin 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  begin  inquiries  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  prospective  purchase  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  first  went  to  the  office  of  the  director  of 
lands,  according  to  my  recollection  of  the  date,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1909. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  know  either  of  those  gentlemen  before 
they  came  to  the  land  office  with  a  view  to  buying  land  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  I  had  never  seen  either  of  them  until 
brought  to  my  own  office,  or  heard  of  them,  except  through  the 
director  of  lands,  who  said  that  they  had  visited  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  talk  dia  you  have  with  these  gentlemen 
respecting  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  or  any  other  friar  lands  in 
the  islanos  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  had  informed  the  director  of  lands  that 
they  were  going  to  Mindoro  to  look  at  a  large  tract  of  privately  owned 
land  which  they  hoped  to  secure  for  a  sugar  estate.  Following  our 
usual  policy,  he  called  their  attention  to  the  San  Jose  estate  and  asked 
thej;n  why  they  should  not  piurchase  land  on  that,  as  we  believed  there 
were  in  that  estate  large  tracts  of  land  which  were  suitable  for  sugar 
growing.  They  told  nim  that  their  attorney  in  Washington  had 
mformed  them  that  that  land  could  not  be  purchased  in  large  tracts. 

Mr.  Jones.  Were  you  present  at  the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  At  the  conversation  between  Capt.  Sleeper  and 
these  gentlemen?    No,  sir;  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Worcester  had  better  not  t^ll  what 
took  place  in  a  conversation  at  which  he  was  not  present.  Capt. 
Sleeper  has  spoken  of  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  substance  of  the  conversation  had  been  com- 
municated to  him. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  is  undertaking  to  say  just  what  took  place. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Under  the  rules  of  law,  I  submit  that  a  conver- 
sation without  the  presence  of  the  witness  would  not  be  admissible. 

What,  if  anything,  was  said  about  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  was  merely  attempting  to  show  how  these  gen- 
tlemen came  to  my  office.  I  would  like  to  modify  my  statement. 
It  was  reported  to  me  by  the  director  of  lands  that  these  gentlemen 
had  visited  his  office  ana  that  he  had  attempted  to  interest  them  in 
the  matter  and  that  they  had  said  they  understood  the  land  could  not 
be  purchased  in  large  tracts.  When  he  reported  this  fact  to  me  I 
requested  him  to  bring  them  to  my  office  in  order  that  I  might  explain 
to  them  the  law.  They  were  brought  over  in  accordance  with  my 
reauest. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  conversation  occurred  at  that  time 
between  you  and  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  showed  them  the  amendatory  act  and  told 
them  I  thought  that  if  their  attorney  had  received  such  a  reply  as 
they  represented  the  force  of  the  amendment  had  not  been  appre- 
ciated m  Washington — it  had  been  overlooked;  that  I  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  our  right  to  dispose  of  this  land,  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  insure  them  a  good  title,  and  asked  them  if  under  tho^ 
circumstances,  they  would  not  look  at  the  land  when  they  went  to 
Mindoro  and  see  if  it  would  not  suit  their  purposes  better  than  that 
they  had  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  they  claim  in  this  conversation  that  the 
organic  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  to  indi- 
viduals in  larger  tracts  than  16  hectares  or  was  that  position  based 
upon  the  original  friar  land  act  passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  did  not  go  into  the  legal  questions.  So  far  as 
what  had  influenced  the  views  of  their  attorney  was  considered, 
thev  simply  said  that  their  attorney  had  been  given  to  understand 
in  W  ashmgton  that  it  could  not  be  done.  After  I  told  them  that  I 
was  perfectly  certain  that  it  could  be  properly  and  lawfully  done,  they 
said  that  in  any  event  they  would  wisn  to  consult  with  their  attorney 
as  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  said  that  you  told  them  that  they  did  not  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  amendment.  What  amendment  did  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  referred  to  the  amendment  to  the  friar  land  act 
wliich  omitted  the  provision  originally  included  in  that  act  to  the 
ofl'ect  that  the  unoccupied  lands  should  be  sold  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  2  of  the  public  land  act. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  said  that  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss  said  ttiat 
they  were  going  to  Mindoro  to  investigate  some  privately  owTied 
land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  privately  owned  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  friars  when  they  removed  their  cattle  from 
the  San  Jose  estate  took  them  to  a  tract  which  one  of  them  informed 
me  contained  some  6,000  hectares — that  is,  15,000  acres — to  the  south 
and  sUghtly  to  the  east  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  was  not  connected 
with  it.  I  understood  that  that  was  the  tract  of  land.  The  friars 
were  renting  that  land  from  private  individuals. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  owns  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  doubted  whether  anyone  owned  any  such 
stretch,  and  I  requested  the  director  of  lands  to  investigate  that 
question,  fearing  some  one  was  trying  to  dispose  of  land  which 
was  really  pubUc  land  under  the  pretense  of  private  ownership, 
and  the  result  of  that  investiation  showed  that  there  were  several 
extensive  tracts  of  land  to  which  title  had  been  legitimately  acquired, 
but  no  such  single  tract. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  owned  by  whom? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Filipinos.     I  do  not  remember  the  names. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  thought  the  land  immediately  south  and  east  was 
government  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  land  I  speak  of  does  not  adjoin  the  San  Jose 
estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  far  is  it  from  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  tell  ofThand.     We  go  by  sea,  passing 

om  one  place  to  the  other,  although  it  is  possible  to  go  on  land. 
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Mr.  Pabsonb.  Is  that  in  the  direction  of  Mangarin  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  beyond  Mangarin:  it  is  almost  directly  east 
of  Mangarin. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  could  the  friars  pasture  their  cattle  cheaper 
there  than  on  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  must  have  had  a  very  low  rental. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  is  the  rental  on  the  San  Jose  estate  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  charge  them  so  much  a  head,  30  centavos 
per  head  per  year. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  They  tola  me  what  their  rental  was, 
but  I  can  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  Fihpinos  who  owned 
the  land  there,  the  large  tract  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Did  Poole  or  Prentiss  say  for  whom  they  were 
negotiating  in  this  first  talk  with  you  about  the  purchase  of  the  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No.  sir.  I  understood  that  they  had  means  of 
their  own.  I  suggested  to  them  that  they  take  lana  on  this  estate. 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  of  it  would  be  considered  suitable 
for  sugar  growing.  I  told  them  to  go  and  look  at  it  and  see  for  them- 
selves what  we  had  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  said  that  they  desired  lands  for  sugar  pur- 
purposes? 

ilr.  Worcester.  They  desired  to  establish  a  sugar  estate. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  that  conversation  was  anything  said  about 
selling  land  to  a  corporation  ? 

ilr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  informed  that  corpora- 
tions if  authorized  to  engage  in  aCTicultiure  could  not  |)\u'chase  more 
than  1,024  hectares  of  land;  coula  not  own  or  control  it. 

Mr.  Crubipacker.  Was  any  inquiry  made  of  either  of  them  as  to 
whether  he  represented  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  I  told  them  what  the  law  was  with 
respect  to  corporations  and  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
any  inauiry  as  to  whether  they  proposed  to  break  it. 

Sir.  Parsons.  Have  you  the  map  of  Mindoro  that  you  had  the 
other  day  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  mean  the  large  map  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  one  with  the  character  of  land  marked  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.     I  think  Mr.  Houtz  has  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  subsequent  conversation  did  you  have 
with  these  men  relating  to  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  any  further 
conversation  with  them  prior  to  the  purchase.  Their  subsequent 
dealings  were  with  the  director  of  lands.. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  consult  the  authorities  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  relation  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  to  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  did  not  consult  them,  sir,  until  I  was  requested 
by  cable  to  suspend  action  and  report  to  the  Secretary  what  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  your  first  conversation  with  Poole  and  Pren- 
tiss did  they  say  anything  about  purchasing  the  land  for  themselves, 
or  did  they  say  whether  thev  were  buying  for  themselves  or  acting 
as  agents  for  somebody  else) 
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Mr.  WoRCESTBK.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Was  any  inquiry  made  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  made  no  inquiry,  sir.  I  took  it  for  o'anted  that 
thej  were  men  with  capital,  who  had  the  price  to  pay  ror  the  land 
which  they  desired  to  get. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  When  was  this  sale  consummated ;  that  is, 
when  was  the  contract  made  I 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  contract  was  really  consiunmated  when  I 
affixed  my  signature  approving  the  sale  certificate.  That  was  on 
the  5th  or  6th  of  December. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  know  about  the 
purchaser,  as  to  whether  he  was  buying  for  himself  or  for  somebody 
else? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  knew  nothing  further  than  I  had  known  at  the 
outset.  The  sale  certificate  provided  that  the  transfer  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Poole  or  his  nominees,  and  I  understood  he  would  attempt 
to  finance  the  transaction,  either  swinging  it  himself  or  disposing  of 

Earts  of  the  estate  to  others  in  the  event  that  he  could  not  swing  it 
imself. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  When  did  Mr.  Poole  begin  work  on  the  estate  % 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  no  immediate  personal  knowledge  as  to 
when  he  began  work  on  the  estate.  My  information  is  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  others. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  he  began  opera- 
tiond  on  the  estate  immediately  after  the  certificate  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Sleeper? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  knew  of  the  time  when  he  began  operations  on 
the  estate. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  was  some  time  before  you  approved  the 
certificate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  caused  the  delay  in  your  signing  the 
certificate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  cablegram  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  what  effect  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  cablegram  was  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  fiisular  Affairs,  under  date  of  November  23, 
1909,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of  War  desired  to  have  information 
by  cable  with  reference  to  the  proposed  sale  of  this  estate  and  that 
the  sale  should  not  be  consummated  until  he  had  considered  the 
question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Had  you  given  any  information  to  the  War 
Department  here  relating  to  proposed  sale  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  had  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  May  I  call  vour  attention  to  page  42,  where  you 
seem  to  have  written  on  October  21  to  Gen.  Edwards  on  the  subject  ? 
I  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  you  had  made  any  represen- 
tation to  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  this  matter  oefore  you 
received  the  cablegram  of  November  23,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Governor  General. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  that  was  the  ques- 
tion. We  had  made  representations  to  the  department.  The  record 
will  show. 
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(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  caiised  the  delay  in  your  eigning  the  certificate? 

Mr.  W0RC88TBR.  A  cabl^mm  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  what  effect? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  a  cablegram  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  under  date  of  November  23,  1909,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  desired  to  have  information  by  cable  with  reference  to  tne  proposed  sale  of  this 
estate  and  that  the  sale  should  not  be  consummated  until  he  had  considered  the 
question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Had  you  given  any  information  to  the  War  DejMirtment  here 
relating  to  the  proposed  sale  berore  that? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  had  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  like  to  modify  that  answer.  On  October 
21,  1909,  I  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Edwards  informing  him 
that  two  gentlemen  were  contemplating  the  purchase  of  considerable 
tracts  of  the  San  Jose  estate;  that  they  said  they  had  been  infonned 
in  Washington  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  that  the  sale  of  friar 
lands  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  that  of  public  land. 
I  called  Gen.  Edwards's  attention  to  the  amendatory  act  which  had 
been  passed  with  a  view  to  doing  away  with  that  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  unoccupied  lands.  Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  question  had  been  raised  relative  to  the  legality  of  the  proposed 
transaction,  the  Governor  General  sent  a  cablegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  which,  of  course,  arrived  more  promptly  than  my  letter  could. 
My  letter  discussed  the  same  matter  more  m  detail  than  it  was  pos- 
sible to  discuss  it  by  wire. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  Mr.  Worcester,  the  sale  was  finally  con- 
summated on  the  4th  of  January,  1910 — the  sale  was  concluded? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  would  have  been  the  prospect  of  selling 
that  estate  under  the  conditions  and  limitations  contained  in  section 
15  of  the  organic  act  for  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  sir,  the  sale 
would  have  been  delayed  indefinitely.  There  were  no  occupants  at 
all  on  the  estate  to  be  considered.  The  population  of  Mindoro  is 
only  7  to  the  square  mile  and  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  are 
wild  people  with  no  fixed  abode.  The  estate  had  in  its  immediate 
vicimty  large  tracts  of  unoccupied,  unclaimed  agricultural  public 
lands  which  could  be  purchased  at  a  price  lower  than  that  of  the 
friar  lands. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  estate  or  the  Province  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Province.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  estate  there 
were  very  large  tracts  of  land,  and  the  only  possible  object  that  anyone 
could  have,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  purchasing  this  land  rather  than 
in  purchasing  neighboring  public  land,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
buy  it  in  large  tracts. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wliat  was  the  price  fixed  by  your  department 
on  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  homesteaders  ? 

Mr.  Wo^iCESTER.  It  has  been  our  constant  practice  to  fix  the 
lowest  lawful  price  on  lands  both  in  sales  and  in  leases. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  minimum  price  of  land  in  the 
Island  of  Mindoro,  public  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  minimum  price  of  public  land,  whether  in 
the  Island  of  Mindoro  or  elsewhere,  is  ^10  per  hectare,  which  is 
practically  $2  gold  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  these  lands  were  sold  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  At  ^32  per  hectare,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wliat  do  you  know  about  the  sale  to  the  Min- 
doro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.-WoRCESTER.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  was  Mr.  Poole's 
nominee  for  a  200-hectare  tract  of  land,  and  that  was  deeded  to  the 
company  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sale  certificate. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  At  whose  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  At  Mr.  Poole's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Were  there  any  negotiations  connected  with 
the  transaction  or  did  Mr.  Poole  simply  nominate  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.  to  be  the  grantee  of  tnis  200-hectare  tract  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  was  the  transaction  so  far  as  its  legal 
aspect  is  concerned.  Upon  hearing  of  the  existence  of  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  interrogate  Mr. 
Poole  as  to  the  relationship  between  tnat  company  and  himself,  and 
he  told  me  the  company  was  not  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar  and  was  not  going  to  engage  in  the  production  of  sugar,  by 
wmch  I  mean  the  growing  of  sugar,  but  that  the  company  would 
erect  a  large  mill  somewhere  on  the  estate  at  such  site  as  mignt  prove 
best  after  careful  investigation,  and  would  mill  sugar  for  people 
who  grew  it  on  the  estate  and  for  others  if  they  desired  to  raise  the 
sugar  cane  and  send  it  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  relations  with 
that  company  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  he  was  the  manager  on  the 
ground  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  This  company  was  the  only  other  person  or 
entity  that  he  named  to  take  any  portion  of  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Horace  Have- 
meyer,  Charles  II.  Senff ,  and  Charles  J.  vVelch  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Poole  ever  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  gentlemen  to  me.  But  I  asked  someone, 
probably  the  director  of  lands,  if  he  "knew  whether  Mr.  Poole  had 
succeeded  in  interesting  anyone  else,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he 
said  to  me  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Welch  was  interested.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  that  of 
Mr.  SenfT  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  matter,  except  as  I  think 
it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  out  there  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  was 
interested. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  anything  said  in  any  of  these  conversations 
about  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  being  interested  in  that 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  The  only  corporation  which,  so  far  as 
I  knoWj  has  ever  demonstrated  any  interest  in  sugar  matters  in  the 
Philippmes  is  the  Beet  Sugar  Growers'  Association.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  country  adapted  to  beet-sugar  production 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  Their  purpose  has  been  to  tnrottle  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  of  the  representatives 
of  the  beet-sugar  interests  came  to  my  office  at  one  time  in  Manila 
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and  said  to  me  that  he  desired  to  purchase  su^ar  lands  and  intimated 
very  adroitly,  although  he  did  not  so  state,  that  he  represented  cor- 
porate interests,  and  1  told  him  what  the  law  was  witn  reference  to 
acquiring  agricultural  lands  in  large  tracts  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  regard  to  the  niar  lands  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  law  is  the  same  so  far  as  concerns  the  right 
of  corporations  to  acquire  lands.  The  law  is  that  corporations 
authonzed  to  engage  in  agriculture  must  by  their  charter  be  limited 
to  the  ownership  and  control  of  1,024  hectares.  There  is  no  law 
which  prohibits  us  from  selling  friar  lands  in  excess  of  that  amount 
to  corporations,  but  there  is  law  which  prohibits  them  from  owning 
or  controlling  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  you  say  anything  about  frair  lands  which  indi- 
viduals could  hold  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  liim  there  was  no  limit  on  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Who  was  it  with  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  With  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  mean  the  beet-sugar  man. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood,  Mr.  Parsons. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  was  referring  to  the  beet-sugar  man. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  misunderstood  your  question  entirely. 

Mr.  Douglas.  When  and  with  whom  did  that  conversation  take 
place  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  date,  I  think.  It 
was  prior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Taft's  visit  to  the  Philippines  mlh  the 
delegation  of  gentlemen  from  Congress.  I  think  Mr.  Parsons  wiD 
remember. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  August,  1905. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Who  was  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  CRLTtfPACKER.  Where  is  his  home  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  Michigan,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  whether  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
had  complied  with  the  Philippine  law  in  relation  to  its  right  as  a 
corporation  to  do  business  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  had,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Had  vou  examined  its  charter  before  the  con- 
veyance  was  made  to  the  companv? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  naa  not.  Under  our  law  a  corpora- 
tion of  that  sort  submits  its  charter  to  the  division  of  archives, 
patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  of  the  executive  bureau  ana 
must  obtain  a  certificate  authorizing  it  to  do  business,  and  an  investi- 
gation with  reference  to  its  right  to  do  business  is  made  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  whether  full  payment  was  made  for  4,200 
hectares  of  land  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  1  believe,  prior  to  January  4, 
1910? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  conveyance  was  made  of  200  hectares  of  the 
tract  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  conveyance  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
was  signed  by  me  just  prior  to  my  departure  from  Manila  on  the 
7th  of  November. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Aiid  4,000  hectares  for  which  the  purchase  price 
was  fully  paid  have  not  heen  conveyed  to  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Has  any  request  been  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
4,000  hectares? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  connection  with  this  transaction  an  opinion 
was  obtained  from  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Government 
respecting  the  right  to  sell  unoccupied  friar  lanois  in  quantities  in 
excess  of  16  hectares? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  legal  Question 
had  been  raided  the  director  of  lands  thought  that  we  snouid  have 
the  opinion  of  our  law  oflBcer  whose  business  it  was  to  furnish  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  and  we  requested  it  and  that  was  the  opinion  which 
governed  our  action. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  law  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands 
gave  an  opinion  also? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  gave  an  opinion  prior  to  the  opinion  rendered 
by  the  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Worcester,  what  has  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  done  toward  improving  the  tract  that  it  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  is  building  and  owns  a  railwa}^  which  extends  from  the  site  of  the 
proposed  sugar  mill  to  the  water  to  the  sea.  At  the  time  I  was  last 
on  the  estate  there  were  some  6  miles  of  the  roadbed  graded  and  the 
pier  had  been  partially  completed.  The  frame  work  was  up,  but  the 
planks  were  not  laid  on  the  pier.  I  have  heard,  but  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  some  1 2  miles  of  the  railway  have 
been  completed  now. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  railroad  runs  off  the  San  Jose  estate  and 
through  other  lands  for  several  miles  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  how  many  miles  does  it  run  through 
other  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  sav  about  4  miles. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  sugar  mill  by  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  the  mill  has  not  been  received 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  yet,  but  that  it  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  ma^  state  if  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Poole 
to  purchase  this  land  is  the  first  and  only  one  that  the  Government 
has  had? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  the  only  proposition  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  been  any  opportunity  to  sell  any  of 
this  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  never  had  another  opportunity  to  sell  a 
square  foot  of  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  has  been  no  application  on  the  part  of 
Filipinos  to  buy  small  tracts  even  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  where  is  the  Isabela  estate  located  I 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  central 
portion  of  northern  Luzon. 
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Mr.  Pabsons.  Has  there  been  any  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  the  census  of  1902  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Are  these  the  most  accurate  figures  you  have  in 
regard  to  population  and  agricultural  statistics? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  Not  the  most  accurate  information  we  have  in 
regard  to  the  population  of  certain  areas.  We  know  a  great  deal 
more  to-day  than  we  did  when  the  census  was  taken  as  to  the  wild 
population. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  About  the  island  of  Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  We  have  gained  no  material  knowledge  since 
the  census  was  taken  as  to  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  to  msert  at  this 
point  extracts  from  the  volumes  of  the  Philippine  census,  giving  the 
statistics  in  regard  to  Mindoro.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  now,  but  I  will  indicate  them  to  the  stenographer  later, 

(The  statistics  referred  to  by  Mj.  Parsons  follow:) 

STATISTICS  IN   REGARD  TO   THE  ISLAND   OF  MINDORO. 

(From  the  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands  taken  in  the  year  1903,  Vol.  II,  p.  30.) 

Area  in  square  miles 3, 851 

Total  population 28, 361 

Density 7 

(From  p.  266  of  same  volume.) 
Civilized  population: 

From  Philippine  Islands  (of  which  10,773  male,  10,229  female) 21, 002 

From  China  (of  which  45  male,  2  female) 47 

From  United  States  (of  which  28  male,  4  female) 32 

(From  p.  407  of  same  volume.) 

Population  according  to  color  and  tribe: 


Color  and  tribe.. 


Brown 

Bkol 

Ilocano 

MaogyaD 

Pampaogan. 

Pangastnan.. 

Tagido^ 

Visayan 

Zam  oalan . . . 

Mixed 

YeUow 

White 

Black 

Foreign  bom 


Total  pop- 
ulation. 


28,361 


Civiliied. 


21,097 


Wild. 


28.228 

13 

630 

7,266 

37 

2 

18,186 

2,068 

7 

36 

46 

50 

1 

1 


20,964 

13 

630 

2 

37 

2 

18,185 

2.068 

7  I 

36  I 

46 

50 

1 

1 


7,264 


7,264 


7,264 


(From  p.  867  of  same  volume.) 

Civilized  population  according  to  occupation:   Agricultural  pursuits:   Male,  4,275; 
female,  61.    Ftofeesional  service:   Male,  108;  female,  8.    Domestic  and  personal  ser- 
Male,  979;  female,  522.    Trade  and  transportation:    Male,  585;  temale,  164. 


vice: 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits:   Male,  630;  female,  2,896.     Not  gainful  or 
unknown:  Male,  4,285;  female,  6,584. 


A4A 


(From  p.  1025  of  same  volume:. 

Civilized  population  engaged  in  tne  principal  gainful  occupatione,  claaeified  by 
and  color: 


Total. 

Brown. 

Mixed. 

Yellow. 

White. 

Bteok. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 
44 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 
42 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

All  occupations 

10,228 

6,488 

3,642 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Agents 

Carpenters 

Constabulary  and  police. 
Cooks 

87 
109 
368 
122 

4,248 

312 

67 

80 

515 

317 

378 

199 

73 

668 

149 

2,158 

378 

59 
104 
365 

70 

4,186 

294 

61 

80 

418 

4 

205 

195 

73 

27 

1 
1 



4 

3 

40 

60 
18 

12 
1 

Farmers  and  fiinn  labor- 
ers  

1 

Fishermen , 

Government  officials 

6 

*"••"" 

Herds  uen 

1 

Laborers  (not  specified) . . 
Launderers 

96 
312 
135 



1 



1 

Merchants 

...... 

2 

25 

11 
3 

Sailors 

Sawyers 

Seamstresses 

663 

62 

2,152 

77 

4 

••••■> 

1 



Servants  

86 
28^ 

1 

Weavers  and  spinners. . . 
All  other  occupations — 

2 

1 

< 

2 

15 

(From  p.  182  of  Vol.  IV  of  the  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  taken  in  the  year 
1903:) 

Total  area,  hectares 997, 409 

(Of  which  agricultural) 39,138 

Percentage  agricultural per  cent. .  3. 9 

(From  p.  184  of  same  volume:) 

Farms 1,660 

Average  size  in  ares 2, 357.  7 

Cultivated per  cent. .  8. 2 

Forest do 29.  6 

All  others do 62.2 

(From  p.  267  of  same  volume:) 

Area  and  average  size  of  farms  and  other  parcels  of  land  used  for  agriculture,  classi* 
fied  by  tenure: 


Number  of  hectares  In  iSurms,  etc. 


Total. 


39,138 


Owners 

Cash  tenants.. 
Share  tenants. 
Labor  tenants. 
No  rental 


34,848 

506 

3,533 


251 


Cultivated. 


3,213 


Percent 
coltivsted. 


8.2 


Ayerage  slse  of 
.etc.*  in  avBB. 


All  land. 


Cultivated 
kBd. 


2,357.7 


191« 


2,238 
*945" 

'"'ao' 


&4 
28."  7" 

izo 


2,499.9 

16,866.7 

1,458.9 


teas 


1,195.2  J 


'i4i'9 
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(From  p.  295  of  same  volume:) 

Number  of  farms  and  other  parcels  of  land  used  for  agriculture,  classified  by  size, 
and  color  of  occupant: 


Total 

nmnher 

of  Hums, 

etc. 

Number  of  farms,  etc.,  dasslfled  by  size  in  hectares. 

Under 
0.35. 

0.35 
and  un- 
der 1. 

land 

under 

2. 

2  and 

under 

$. 

Sand 

under 

10. 

263 

10  and 

under 

15. 

15  and 

under 

30. 

30 

and 
un- 
der 
50. 

50 
and 
un- 
der 
100. 

100 

and 

over. 

1,660 

145 

194 

348 

430 

110 

94 

33 

21 

21 

White 

2 

1 

1,656 

* 

1 

2 

WiTAd 

1 

Blown. 

146 

194 

348 

430*       262 

110 

94 

33 

20  !         19 

Yellow 

......I...... 

Unknown 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(From  p.  313  of  same  volume:) 

Number  of  farms  and  other  parcels  of  land  used  for  agriculture,  classified  by  area 
of  cultivated  land,  tenure,  and  color  of  occupant: 


Island    and   area 
of   ctiltiYated 
land  In  farms  in 
hectares. 

Total 
number 

of 

Carms, 

etc. 

1.660 

Number  of  farms,  etc.,  classified  by 
tenure. 

Number  of  farms  classified  by  color 
of  occupant. 

Own- 
en. 

Cash 
ten- 
ants. 

Share 
ten- 
ants. 

Labor 
ten- 
ants. 

No 
rental. 

White.  [Mixed. 

1 

1 

Brown. 

Yel- 
low. 

Un- 
known. 

liindoro 

1,394 

3 

242 

21 

2 

1 

1,656 

1 

Under  0.35 

439 

397 

482 

131 

91 

72 

16 

25 

I 

362 
422 

96 

67 

38 

10 

12 

I 

■ 

3 

49 
30 
53 



4 
5 

m 
i 

1 

2 
2 

2 

I 

436 
397 
482 
130 
91 
72 



0.35  and  under  1 . . 

]  and  under  2 

^  and  Yin<l«r  3_ . ,  _ . 

34  ! 

i 

3  and  under  5 

22 

32 

6 

13 

2 

1 

i>  and  iipdftr  10^ . . . 

10  and  under  15.. . 

16 
25 

IS  and  und^  3Qr  -  - 

30  and  under  50. . . 

3 
4 

•50  and  over. 

1 

(F^om  p.  324  of  same  volume.) 

Area  and  average  size  of  farms  and  other  parcels  of  land  used  for  agrix'ulture,  classified 
bv  cultivated  area: 


l«Iand  and  area  of  cultivated  land  in  farms 
In  hectares. 


liindoro 

Under  0.35 

O.Sft  and  under  1 

1  and  under  2.. 

2  and  under  3.. 
.1  and  nnd«5.. 
5  and  under  10. . 
ID  and  under  15. 
15  and  under  30. 
30  and  under  50. 
50  and  over 


Number  of  hectares  in  farms,  etc. 


Total. 


39,138 


20,149 
054 

2,330 

1,046 
927 

1,184 
509 

2,080 
248 
711 


Cultivated. 


3,213 


43 
228 
635 
286 
325 
449 
189 
507 
111 
440 


Per  cent 
culti- 
vated. 


8.2 


.1 
23.9 
27.3 
27.3 
35.1 
37.9 
37.1 
24.3 
44.8 
61.9 


Average  size  of  farms, 
etc. ,  in  acres. 


All  land. 


2,357.7 


6,639.9 
240.3 


483 
798, 
1,018 
1,&44. 
3,181. 
8,320.0 
8,266.7 
17,775.0 


Cultivated 
land. 


193.6 


9.8 

57.4 

131.7 

218.3 

357.1 

G23.6 

1,181.2 

2,024.0 

3,700.0 

11,000.0 
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(From  p.  325  and  following  of  same  volume.) 

Acreage  and  production  of  crops,  1902:  Cocoa,  22  hectares,  1,342  liters;  hemp,  693 

hectares,  162,727  kilograms;  cocoanuts,  550  hectares,  2,479  hundreds,  720  tuba  in 
liters;  com,  38  hectares,  428  hectoliters;  paddy  (unhulled  rice),  1,575  hectaree, 
15,279  hectoliters;  sugar  cane,  10  hectares,  21,809  sugar  in  kilograms.  Molasses  in 
hectoliters,  23. 

(From  p.  384  and  following  of  the  same  volume.) 

Number  and  value  of  animals  on  farms  and  not  on  farms,  and  the  number  which  died 
and  were  slaughtered  during  1902: 

Neat  cattle: 

Number 11, 581 

Value,  pesos 300,821 

Died 7,276 

Slaughtered 924 

Carabao  bulls: 

Number 642 

Value,  pesos 31, 722 

Died 529 

Slaughtered 69 

Carabao  steers: 

Number 682 

Value,  pesos 62, 056 

Died 610 

Slaughtered 80 

Carabao  cows: 

Number 1, 490 

Value,  pesos 74, 643 

Died 963 

Slaughtered 1 29 

Carabao  calves: 

Number 804 

Value,  pesos 15, 959 

Died 588 

Slaughtered 96 

Other  neat  cattle : 

Number 8, 063 

Value,  pesos 216, 441 

Died 4,586 

Slaughtered 550 

Horses : 

Number 896 

Value,  pesos 27,  QSi 

Died 116 

Slaughtered. 173 

(All  of  which  were  native.) 

Sheep:  None. 

Goats: 

Number 182 

Value,  pesos 351 

Died 96 

Slaughtered 87 

Swine: 

Number 1, 323 

Value,  pesos 7, 189 

Died 282 

Slaughtered 357 

Chickens : 

Number 7, 218 

Value,  pesos 3, 585 

Died 3,818 

Slaughtered 2,504 

Turkeys:  None. 

Ducks: 

Number 49 

Value,  pesos 54 

Died 18 

Slaughtered 4 
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Geese: 

Number 21« 

Value,  pesoe 42 

Died 27 

Slaughtered .   5. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  I  would  like  also  to  have  filed  with  the  committee 
this  forest  map  of  the  island  of  Mindoro  and  adjacent  islands.  That 
was  prepared  by  the  forestry  bureau  of  the  Philippines  Islands,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  prepared  by  the  forestry  bureau  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  prior  to  the  time  when  this  matter  came  up,  and. 
shows  the  general  condition  of  all  the  lands  on  the  island  of  Mindoro, 
including  tne  land  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  much  of  Mindoro  have  you  visited  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  spent  six  and  one-half  months  at  different* 
times  during  the  Spanish  regime  traveling  through  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  was  before  our  occupation  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  in  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
mountain  range  in  the  center  of  the  island,  and  then  went  north 
until  I  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Bako  River  and  came  out. 
I  had  been  for  some  distance  back  of  the  San  Jose  estate  up  the 
Lumintao  J'iver,  and  looked  at  the  public  lands  there,  and  I  have 
visited  every  town  and  nearly  every  oarrio  on  the  coast  of  Mindoro 
with  the  exception  of  Abra  de  Hog,  where  I  have  been  prevented 
from  going  by  bad  weather. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  towns  are  there  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San 
Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mangarin  on  the  south  has  been  made  a  town- 
ship now,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  population  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  a  little  hamlet  of  possibly  15  or  20  very 
small  houses.  Magaran,  which  appears  on  some  of  the  maps,  no 
longer  exists.  That  was  a  little  settlement  where  the  shepherds  of 
the  friars  lived  when  they  had  their  cattle  there.  The  next  town 
north  is  Iriran,  which  is  at  the  present  time  a  bario  of  the  township 
of  Sablayan.  By  a  bario  I  mean  a  dependency,  a  ward,  if  you  please. 
Our  township  is  really^  hke  a  county  here,  and  little  villages  which 
are  scattered  through  it  we  call  banos. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  far  is  the  town  of  which  it  is  a  bario  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  long  distance  up  the  coast. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Wav  up  to  Sablayan  ? 

Mr.  Worcester,   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  in  tlie  interior? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  the  way  of  people? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Absolutely  nothing  but  tlie  wild  peoj^le. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  the  island  of  Ilin  populated  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  has  a  very  small  settlement  of  Cliristian  natives 
on  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  was  never  there  but  once.  I  reallv  could  not 
sav.  It  is  a  very  small  settlement,  probably  30  houses,  and  we  usu- 
alfy  estimate  about  five  to  a  house  roughly. 

ilr.  Douglas.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  island  of  Ilin  ? 
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Mr,  Worcester,  It  is  a  very  small  island,  almost  entirely^  covered 
by  forest. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  2  or  3  or  4  or  20  miles  long  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  about  20  kilometers  long,  about  15  miles  long, 
perhaps  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  will  the  labor  come  from  that  is  to  work  on 
th€  plantation  and  in  the  miilt 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Poole  has  ereat  difficulty  in  getting  labor.  I 
think  that  most  of  his  laborers  are  oeing  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
Gebu.  He  gets  some  from  the  island  of  Mindoro  and  some  have  been 
shipped  to  him  from  Manila. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  take  labor  to  a  place 
like  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  make  them  an  advance 
(rf  money  so  that  they  may  leave  fimds  with  their  family,  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  them,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  are  provided 
with  houses  on  their  arrival  there.  They  also  have  good  medical 
attention,  if  they  need  it,  and  there  is  a  little  hospital  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  is  already  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  the  families  go  with  them  or  do  they  go  as 
individuals  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  the  effort  is  made  to  have  the  families 
go  with  them.  They  are  more  likely  in  most  instances  not  to  care  to 
take  their  families  until  they  themselves  have  observed  the  conditions 
and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  going  to  settle,  but  Mr.  Poole  has 
offered  to  find  work  suitable  for  the  women  and  children  if  the  women 
and  children  desire  to  come  and  settle  on  the  estate  and  desire  to 
work. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Supposing  the  development  there  should  induce 
Filipinos  to  want  to  take  up  lands  for  tnemselves,  where  could  they 
get  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  is  a  very  extensive  stretch  of  extremely 
rich  agricultural  land  on  the  Lumintao  River  which  flow^s  through  th^ 
estate,  and  tlie  land  immediately  to  the  north,  along  the  seacoast,  is 
also  very  good  land. 

Mr.  Douglas.  PubUc  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  stretch. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  see,  according  to  this  map,  that  the  only  road  on 
the  estate,  unless  there  is  one  which  I  can  not  make  out,  is  along 
the  Lumintao  River  outside  the  estate,  and  there  is  a  road  from  Iriran 
to  the  Lumintao  River.  I  suppose  where  the  latter  road  is,  is  the  rich 
land  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  is  not  a  road  on  the  Island  of  Mindoro 
to-day  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  things 
indicated  as  roads  are  really  trails  over  which  you  can  ride  a  horse 
in  the  dry  season,  but  which  bog  down  during  the  wet  season. 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  are  called  here  under  *' conventional  signs," 
*' wagon  roads,  not  improved." 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  is  not  a  real  road  on  the  island  except  a 
short  stretch  leading  out  from  the  capital. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Suppose  that  some  corporation  wants  to  get  the  land 
just  north  of  the  estate  prior  to  the  time  when  tlie  Filipinos  were  to 
take  it  up  for  themselves,  would  not  the  corporation  get  the  land  ? 
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Mr.  WoKCESTER.  The  land  would  naturally  go  to  the  first  person 
or  corporation  that  applied  for  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  interior 
of  the  island  stretching  back  there  is  unoccupied  agricultural  public 
land,  and  it  is  in  very  large  amount.  I  climbed  a  small  mountain,  or 
rather  a  big  hill,  when  some  13  miles  back  in  the  interior,  and  as  far 
as  I  could  see  up  the  Lumintao  River  there  was  rich  level  land  on  both 
sides  which  would  probably  be  subject  to  irrigation.  I  think  water 
could  be  brought  there. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Is  there  water  anywhere  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Water  is  ven"  abundant,  sir.  Tlie  Lumintao 
River  and  the  Bugsanga  River  now  constantly  through  the  year. 
Thev  never  go  dry,  or  show  signs  of  going  dry. 

^jfr.  Parsons.  Their  sources  are  in  the  mountains  ? 

ilr.  Worcester.  Their  sources  are  in  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Apparently,  from  this  map,  so  far  as  it  shows  their 
sources,  their  sources  are  not  in  the  forested  area. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  may  be  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
rivers  do  not  go  dry.  Usually,  in  the  PhUippines,  if  a  river  does  not 
have  its  source  in  the  forested  area,  it  does  go  dry,  or  shrinks  very 
greatly  during  the  dry  season. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Then,  do  I  understand  from  that  that  the  map  is 
probably  incorrect  in  not  showing  that  the  rivers  have  their  sources 
in  the  forested  area,  or  that  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  expect  that  the  map  would  prove  to  be 
incorrect,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  cogon  land — this 
land  which  is  marked  in  yellow. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  does  cogon  indicate  as  to  the  character  of 
the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  presence  of  cogon  there  indicates  nothing. 
Cogon  will  grow  on  very  poor  land  or  on  very  rich  land.  The  height 
of  the  cogon  is  what  indicates  the  character  of  the  soil.  Cogon  may 
be  only  Knee-high  on  very  poor  land,  and  I  have  seen  it  15  or  even 
20  feet  high  on  very  rich  land. 

Mr.  Parsons,  "miat  has  been  the  cause  of  this  land  being  in  cogon 
instead  of  being  forested  ?  It  seems  to  have  forested  land  on  different 
sides  of  it.     Do  you  suppose  this  cogon  land  was  originally  forested  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No  one  can  tell  definitely  about  that,  sir.  The 
Philippines  are  being  gradually  deforested,  because  it  is  less  trouble 
to  clear  a  piece  of  forest  land  and  cultivate  it  until  the  co^ron  beo;ins  to 
invade  it,  and  then  abandon  it  and  clear  another  piece  of  forest  land 
than  it  is  to  fight  the  cogon  with  such  aj];ricultural  machinerv  and 
implements  as  the  people  have  had.  So  that  as  the  forest  is  cleared 
away  the  co^jon  takes  possession  and  holds  possession.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  old  Spanish  days  the  population  of  Mindoro  was 
at  one  time  very  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  there  was  very  much  more  cultivation  than  there 
is  at  present.  The  Moros  got  in  there  and  massacred  the  peo])le  in 
great  numbers,  and  others  who  were  not  killed  were  frightened  and 
went  away.     At  least  that  is  the  story. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Particularly  along  the  west  coast  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  The  Moros  at  one  time  settled  on  the 
west  coast  and  remained  there  for  two  years. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  The  forest  here  is  differentiated  between  commer- 
cial forest  and  noncommercial  forest.  I  see  that  on  the  part  marked 
here  as  in  the  San  Jose  estate  there  is  some  of  that  noncommercial 
forest.     Wliat  kind  of  timber  is  that — the  noncommercial  forest  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  Soft  wood  of  various  sorts  that  is  not  suitable 
for  structural  purposes  in  the  Philippines,  and  for  which  there  is, 
consequently,  no  sale. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  commercial  forest  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  commercial  forest  would  be  forest  containing 
in  reasonable  quantity  some  of  our  hard  woods  which  are  suitable 
for  structural  purposes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  see  some  reference  here  to  the  *' approximate 
limit  of  pine."     Is  there  much  pine  on  the  island? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  much,  sir.  There  is  some  pine  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Halcon.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  northern  Philippines, 
pine  begins  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  that  is  the  case  on  Mindoro,  is  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Then  there  is  no  pine  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  is  no  pine  anywhere  in  the  lowlands,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  there  is  no  pine 
anywhere  in  the  island  south  of  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Halcon. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  small  cultivated  areas 
are  scattered  all  over,  even  in  the  very  center  of  the  island  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Those  are  what  are  called  caingins,  sir — the  clear- 
ings of  the  wild  people.  They  are  temporary  clearings  made  every 
year  or  two  and  then  abandoned. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  do  they  cultivate  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Sweet  potatoes,  a  little  sugar  cane  (usually  just 
to  eat,  as  people  here  would  eat  confectionery),  a  little  Indian  com, 
sometimes  a  little  tobacco,  sometimes  a  very  little  cotton,  although 
cotton  is  rare. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mentioned  visiting  the  island  before  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.     How  many  times  have  you  visited  it  since  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Since  the  American  occupation?  I  go  there 
annually,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
I  am  required  by  law  to  go  once  each  year  and  inspect  the  province. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  go  to  Calapan,  or  do  you  go  to  other  ports? 

Mr.  Worcester.  When  I  make  my  annual  uispection  I  go  first  to 
Calapan  and  take  the  governor  \vith  me,  and  go  entirely  around  the 
province,  landing  wherever  weather  conditions  will  permit. 

Mr.  Rucker.  What  was  the  object  of  your  visit  during  the  Spanish 
r6rime  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  went  there  to  study  the  birds  and  mammals  of 
the  country,  with  particular  reference  to  their  geographic  distribution. 

Mr.  Rucker.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Worcester,  whose  check  it  was 
that  was  given  for  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Poole  tract  of 
4,200  hectares  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rucker.  Whose  check  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Worcester,  It  wa^  Mr.  Poole's  check,  by  Mr.  Prentiss.  Since 
that  question  was  asked  the  otlier  day  we  have  cabled  to  Manila  and 
ascertained. 
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Mr.  RuCKER.  And  was  it  the  same  signature  to  the  checks  for  the 
other  payments  upon  the  balance  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  really  could  not  say,  sir.  I  never  saw  either 
check.  The  information  which  I  give  you  now  is  based  on  the  reply 
to  our  cablegram. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Worcester,  there  were  three  tracts,  I  believe — 
possibly  four — taken  in  the  name  of  California  companies  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Three  tracts;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Poole  appearing  as  manager  for  each  of  these 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  These  run  from  the  San  Jose  estate  to  the  town 
upon  the  harbor  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  The  railroad  runs  through  these  estates  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  does — through  two  of  them,  at  least.  I  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  estates  lies  oft  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Was  any  statement  of  the  purpose  of  acouiring 
those  lands  made  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  through  Mr.  roole? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  application  for  these  lands  was  made  at 
Manila  at  a  time  when  I  was  traveling  through  the  head-hunters' 
country  in  northern  Luzon  with  the  Governor  General.  The  Vice 
Governor  was  acting  as  Governor  General. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  Mr.  Gilbert  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Gilbert;  yes,  sir.  lie  had  instructed  Mr. 
Welch,  a  law  officer  of  the  executive  bureau,  to  act  for  me  during  my 
absence.  I  was  in  a  region  where  I  could  be  conmiunicated  with  only 
very  rarely,  when  I  arrived  at  certain  points.  Mr.  Welch  sent  a 
telegram  to  me  informing  me  of  these  applications,  and  inquiring 
whether  he  should  sign  for  me.  I  replied  to  him  that  he  might  do  so 
if  satisfied  that  the  transaction  was  strictly  legal.  There  followed 
an  investigation  to  determine  what  the  nature  of  the  transaction  was. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Poole  was  signing  for  each  of  these  companies. 
In  view  of  the  provision  of  law  that  a  man  who  Is  interested  in  a 
corporation  autnorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  any  other  similar  corporation,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  ascertain 
or  attempt  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Poole's  relationship  to  those  corpora- 
tions was.  I  therefore  directed  the  making  of  investigations,  which 
resulted  in  the  obtaining  from  Mr.  Poole  of  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  no  financial  interest  in  any  of  these  corporations;  that 
he  w^as  acting  simply  as  a  business  agent  to  attend  to  the  paper  work 
on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  you  that  affidavit  there  i 

Mr.  AVorcester.  I  have  that  affidavit  here. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  should  like  to  have  it  go  in  the  record. 

ilr.  Worcester.  I  should  like  to  offer  in  evidence  all  the  corre- 
spondence which  we  have  with  us  relative  to  these  transactions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  further  requested  a  statement  as  to  the  share- 
holders in  these  several  corporations,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  there  were  common  sliareholders.  Some  question  was 
raised  as  to  our  right  to  demand  that  information,  but  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  furnished.  The  representatives  of  these  men  said  that 
while  they  were  not  entirely  clear  as  to  our  right  in  the  premises, 
they  had  no  objection  to  furnishing  the  information.     I  have  here  a 
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copy  of  the  communication  from  the  director  of  lands  relative  to 
these  applications,  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lands 
adjoined  the  San  Jose  estate  (or  that  of  one  of  these  other  corpora- 
tions, as  the  case  might  be,  in  each  instance),  and  further  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  was  agent  for  the  three 
companies. 

Mr.  Willet  did  not  act  on  that.  In  point  of  fact  I  was  the  petBon 
who  finally  acted.  The  investigation  which  resulted  occupied  so 
much  time  that  I  returned  from  my  trip,  and  was  able  ultimately  to 
act  upon  the  papers  myself. 

(Mr.  Worcester  then  read  aloud  to  the  committee  extracts  from  the 
following  correspondence,  which,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  is 
incorporated  in  full  in  the  record.) 

Department  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
BaguiOy  May  4y  1910. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Baguio. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  13,  act  No.  926, 1  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have 
examined  the  application  of  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  purchase  832  hectares  of  public  land  in  the  oamo  of  Mangarin, 
municipality  of  Bulalacao,  province  of  Mindoro,  and  have  determined  therefrom  and 
from  the  certificate  of  the  director  of  forestry  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  that  the 
applicant  is  entitled  to  purchase  the  land  in  question,  which  appears  to  be  unoccupied, 
unappropriated,  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  this  land  adjoins  tract  applied  for  by  the  San 
Mateo  Agricultural  Company  and  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company,  and  that 
Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  is  agent  for  tlie  three  companies. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands, 

S.  A.  No.  S02. 


Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Director  of  Lands,  Ba^io. 

Sir:  Your  findings  in  the  above-mentioned  application  to  purchase  public  land  are 
hereby  approved,  and  you  are  directed  to  pnx^eed  with  the  sale,  as  provided  in  Chapter 
II  of  the  public- land  act. 

Very  respectfully,  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Baguio,  May  — ,  1910. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
BaguiOy  May  4,  1910. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Baguio^ 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  13,  act  No.  926,  1  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
I  have  examined  the  application  of  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  to  purchase  832  hectares  of  public  land  in  the  barrio  of  Mantrarin, 
municipality  of  Bulalacao,  Province  of  Mindoro,  and  have  determined  therefrom 
and  from  the  certificate  of  the  director  of  forestry  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  that 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  purchase  the  land  in  question,  which  appears  to  be  unoccu- 
pied, unappropriated,  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  this  land  adjoins  tract  applied  for  by  San 
Francisco  Agricultural  Company  and  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company,  and  that 
Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  is  agent  for  the  three  companies. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 

S.  A.  No.  300. 
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Depabtment  of  the  Interior. 
The  Director  or  Lands, 

Baguio. 

Sir:  The  findings  in  the  above  mentioned  application  to  purchase  public  land 
are  hereby  approved,  and  you  are  directed  to  proceed  with  the  sale  as  provided  in 
Chapter  II  of  the  public  land  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

Dean  C.  Wobcestbr, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Baouio,  May  — ,  1910. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
Bagnio,  May  4,  1910. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Bojguio. 

Sir:  In  accordance  With  section  13,  act  926,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have 
examined  the  application  of  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
Oalifomia,  to  purchase  1,024  hectares  of  public  land  in  the  barrio  of  Mangaim,  munici- 
pality of  Bulalacao,  Province  of  Mindoro,  and  have  determined  therefrom  and  from 
the  certificate  of  the  director  of  forestr^r  as  to  the  character  of  the  land,  that  tiie  appli- 
cant is  entitled  to  purchase  the  land  in  question,  which  appears  to  be  unoccupied, 
unappiopriated,  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  this  land  adjoins  tract  applied  for  by  the  San 
Francisco  Agricultural  Company  and  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Company,  and 
that  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  is  agent  for  the  three  companies. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  W.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 

S.  A.  No.  301. 


Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Director  of  Lands, 

Baguio, 

Sir:  Your  findings  in  the  above-mentioned  application  to  purchase  public  land 
are  hereby  approved,  and  you  are  directed  to  proceed  with  the  sale  as  provided  in 
Chapter  II  of  the  public  land  act. 

Very  respectfully.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Baouio,  May  — ,  1910, 


Baguio,  May  9,  1910. 

Sir:  Replying,  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  your  communica- 
tionii  of  May  fourth  regarding  applications  of  the  San  Mateo,  San  Carlos  and  San 
Francisco  Agricultural  Companies,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  has  authorized  me  to  approve  your  findings  upon  said  applications,  pro- 
vided I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  proposed  arrangement  is  strictly  legal. 

Inasmuch  as  by  section  75,  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  it  is  provided 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
mining  to  be  in  anywise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture 
or  mining;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  from  the  papers  that  the  Btockholders  in  one  of 
these  companies  are  not  stockholders  in  another,  I  would  suggest  that  you  request 
the  agent  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  information  on  this  subject,  which  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  by  some  officer  of  the  company  having  knowledge  as 
to  who  are  the  stockholders.  The  papers  will  be  held  pending  receipt  of  such  infor- 
mation. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Thomas  Cary  Welch, 

Acting  Executive,  Secretary. 

To  the  Director  op  Lands, 

Baguio. 
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Bruce,  Lawrence,  Ross  &  Block, 

Manila,  May  10, 1910. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  May  9,  1910,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sales  applications  held  up  pending  receipt  of  evidence  that  stockholders  in  any 
one  of  the  corporations  are  in  no  way  interested  in  any  one  of  the  others;  section  75, 
act  of  Congress,  July  firat." 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  the  San 
Mateo  Agricultural  Company,  and  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company,  which  are 
the  three  companieH  which  made  application  to  purchase  lands  in  Mmdoro,  show 
that  there  are  no  common  stockholaen*  or  incorporators  among  them.  The  legal 
presumption  is,  of  course,  that  these  companies  are  complying  with  the  law,  and, 
aside  from  this  presumption,  the  facts  shown  by  the  articles  of  incorporation  cer- 
tainly make  a  pnma  facie  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  from  the  correspondence 
which  I  have  received  from  America  that  the^e  companies  have  no  common  stockhold- 
ers, and  that  there  is  no  willingness  or  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  interested  in 
any  of  the  companies  to  in  any  way  evade  the  law. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  an  unfortunate  precedent  to  establish  to  require 
further  evidence  than  that  already  given  of  compliance  with  the  law,  but  if  you  con- 
sider it  expedient,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  secure  such  further  evi- 
dence, I  should  be  glad  to  cable  at  once  to  the  United  States,  so  that  full  affidavits 
may  be  forwarded,  wnich  I  will  file  with  you.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cable  me 
'  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  vour  wishes  in  the  matter,  I  shall  at  once  cable  to  our  cor- 
respondents in  the  United  States  for  the  affidavits.  In  the  meantime,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  just  that  the  applications  should  be  held  up  pending  the  receipt  of  this 
further  evidence.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  applications  to  proceed  in  the 
regular  course,  so  that  the  advertisements  may  be  made,  which  will  consume  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time?  I  will  undertake  to  obtain  and  file  the  affidavits  with 
you  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  land,  if  you  so  require.  The  matter  has,  as  you 
know,  already  been  considerably  delayed,  and  further  delay  may  prove  very  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  these  companies. 

I  respectfully  request,  therefore,  tnat  you  allow  the  applications  to  p)  forward  in 
the  usual  course  which  they  would  follow,  and  the  necessary  advertisements  and 
other  preliminaries  to  be  carried  out  prior  to  the  receipt  of  papers  from  the  United 
States. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  B.  Bruce. 

Mr.  C.  11.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands,  Baguio. 


Baouio,  May  IS,  1910, 
The  Director  op  Lands,  Baguio,  Bengutt, 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  statements  in  the  letter  herewith,  re  the  telegram  of  Measre. 
Bruce,  Lawrence,  Ross  &  Black,  of  May  10, 1910,  vour  findings  in  regard  to  the  above- 
mentioned  application  are  hereby  approved  to  the  extent  tnat  you  may  proceed  to 
advertisement  without  delay,  as  provided  in  chapter  2  of  the  public-land  act,  it  being 
understood,  however,  that  the  applicants  are  to  furnish  corroborative  proof,  satis- 
factory to  you,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  of  the  statements  in  said  letter  oefore  such 
sale  be  finally  consummated. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Cary  Welch, 

Acting  Executive  Secretary,  for  and  in  the 

absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Baguio,  May  16,  1910. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Bruce,  Manila. 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  May  10,  permit  me  to  state  that  your  letter  was  taken 
by  me  before  the  vice  governor  and  also  Mr.  Welch  (acting  executive  secretary)  and 
the  vice  governor  stated  that  he  could  see  no  objection  to  proceeding  with  the  advertise- 
ment. 1  thereupon  wired  you  to  that  effect,  and  on  May  14  received  the  original  of 
the  enclosed  letter  from  the  acting  executive  secretary'. 
Very  respectfully, 

Director  of  Lands. 
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Bruce,  Lawrence,  Rose  &  Block, 

Manila,  May  J8,  1910. 

Sir:  I  b^  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  16,  incloeing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  the  acting  executive  secretary  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
Mindoro.  I  have  already  written  to  the  United  States  and  requested  our  correspond- 
ents to  forward  at  once  affidavits  showing  the  stockholders  of  the  various  companies. 
I  will  have  these  affidavits  on  hand  in  case  they  are  required  by  your  bureau.^ 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  B.  Bruce. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Sleeper. 

Director  of  Lands,  Baguio, 


Baguio,  June  J,  1910. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Bruce, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  10th  in  relation  to  the  applications  uf  the  San 
Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  the  San  Mateo  A^cultural  Co.  and  the  San  Carlos 
Agricultural  Co.,  to  purchase  public  lands  in  the  province  of  Mindoro,  permit  me  tostate 
that  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  has  requested  affidavits  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole,  accent 
of  the  three  companies  mentioned  above,  that  he  is  not  a  stockholder  in  any  one  of  the 
three  companies,  or  anv  other  corporation  owning  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
that  he  has  no  personal  financial  interest  in  any  of  the  three  companies  mentioned. 

It  is  requested  that  this  affidavit  be  furnished,  if  possible,  in  triplicate,  to  be  attached 
to  the  original  applications. 

Upon  receipt  of  same,  it  is  believed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  approve 
of  the  sales  applications  mentioned  herein. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Director  of  Lands. 


Philippine  Islands,  City  of  Manila ,  ss: 

E.  L.  Poole,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  the  managing  agent  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  San  Francisco 
Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  oi^nized  and  existing  under  the  law»  of  the 
State  of  California;  of  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California;  and  of  the  San  Carlos  Agricul- 
tural (  ompany,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California; 

That  he  is  not  a  stockholder  in  any  of  said  companies,  nor  is  he  a  stockholder  in 
any  corporation  owning  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  which  has  applied  for  the 
purchase  of  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  that  he  is  not  financially 
interested  in  any  of  the  said  corporations  above  mentioned,  otherwise  than  being 
employed  as  managing  agent  of  the  said  corporations  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Edw.  L.  Poole. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  this  4th  day  of  June,  1910,  the 
said  E.  L.  Poole  exhibiting  to  me  his  personal  cedula  No.  F-194G,  issued  at  Manila, 
P.  I.,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1910. 

18EAL.]  W.  H.  Lawrence, 

STAMP.]  Notary  Public. 

My  commis8i(m  expires  December  3U  1910. 


Memorandum  of  correspondence  relating  to  sale  of  tracts  of  land  to  the  San  Mateo  Agri- 
cultural Company^  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  and  the  San  Carlos 
Agricultural  Company. 

Letters  forwarding  sales  application  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  by  the  director 
of  lands,  containing  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  findings  of  the 
director  of  lands.     (Letters  dated  May  4,  1910.) 

Letter  of  the  aotine  executive  secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  of  May  9th  to  the  director  of 
lands  requesting  furtner  information. 
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Letter  of  Mr.  Bruce  of  May  10,  acknowledging  receipt  of  tel^ram  of  director  of 
lands  of  May  9th  on  thie  subject,  requesting  that  Mvertisements  be  made,  and  reason. 

Letter  of  Acting  Executive  Secretary  Welch  of  May  13th  to  director  of  lands,  author- 
izing advertisements  in  view  of  the  information  contained  in  letter  of  Mr.  Bruce  of 
May  10th,  and  reciueeting  corroborative  proof. 

Letter  of  the  director  of  lands  to  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bruce,  of  May  16th,  advising  no 
objection  to  proceeding  with  advertisements,  and  enclosing  copy  of  letter  of  the  acting 
executive  secretary. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bruce  to  the  director  of  lands  of  May  18th,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  his  letter  of  May  16th,  stating  that  he  will  procure  the  affidavits  and  present 
them  if  desired. 

Letter  of  the  director  of  lands  of  June  2nd  to  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bruce,  referring  to  the 
letter  of  May  10th,  and  requesting  affidavit  from  Mr.  Poole  regarding  his  connection 
with  the  corporations  concerned.  (The  three  affidavita  furmshed  by  Mr.  Poole  are 
dated  June  4th.) 

(Note. — In  the  letter  of  May  10,  1910,  from  Mr.  Edward  B.  Bruce 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Sleeper,  above  set  out  in  full,  the  following  clauses  occur) : 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  an  unfortunate  precedent  to  establish  to  require 
further  evidence  than  that  already  given  of  compliance  with  the  law,  but  if  you  con- 
sider it  expedient,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  secure  such  further  evidence, 
I  should  be  slad  to  cable  at  once  to  the  United  States,  so  that  full  affidavits  may  be 
forwarded,  wnich  I  will  file  with  you.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cable  me  upcA 
receipt  of  this  letter  your  wishes  in  the  matter  I  shall  at  once  cable  to  our  correqxmd- 
ents  in  the  Unitoil  Staten  for  the  affidavits. 

(When  the  above-mentioned  clauses  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter the  following  occurred): 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  that  was  done,*  sir.  It  does  not 
appear  from  this  correspondence. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Those  applications  were  for  public  lands,  and 
not  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Those  were  applications  to  be  allowed 
to  purchase,  directly,  public  lands. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  much  was  included  in  each  application — how 
many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  the  full  amount — 1,024  hectares,  which 
is  approximately  2,500  acres. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  was  the  price  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  land  inspector  is  sent  to  examine  the  land,  as 
a  rule.  But  I  may  say,  Mr.  Parsons,  that  it  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
department  of  the  interior  in  sales  of  wild  ^ricultural  public  land 
to  fix  the  minimum  price  allowed  by  law.  The  price  would  be  the 
same  whether  the  land  were  a  little  better  or  not  quite  so  good.  The 
same  policy  prevails  in  the  matter  of  leases. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  been  making  every  effort  to  get  our 
lands  cultivated,  to  persuade  the  natives  to  take  them  up,  or  to 
interest  others  in  taking  them  up.  We  have  a  country  of  enormous 
agricultural  resources,  with  enormous  areas  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  we  want  to  see  it  turned  into  farms. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  natives  toward 
occupying  and  owning  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  a  rule,  sir,  the  natives  are  entirely  indifferent 
in  the  matter  of  ownership,  unless  they  fear  for  some  reason  that 
they  may  be  dispossessed.  The  Filipino  is  verv  much  attached  to 
his  home  and  his  neighbors  and  his  town,     fle  would  look  with 
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horror  on  the  probability  of  bein^  driven  away  from  a  place  where 
his  ancestors  had  lived  before  him.  But  so  long  as  he  is  left  in 
unmolested  occupation  of  land,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  take  the  slight- 
est interest  in  securing  title  to  it.  That  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  failure  of  natives  to  lease  or  purchase  or  establish  title  to 
tracts  of  land,  or  to  homestead,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  free  patent,  which  latter  privilege  gives  a  man  his  land  for  nothing. 

Mr.  rBUMPACKER.  A  Very  small  percentage  of  occupants  of  agri- 
cultural lands  have  anv  record  title  i 

Mr,  Worcester.  Very  small,  sir.  As  I  stated  to  the  committee, 
it  was  estimated  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken  that  there  were 
two  and  a  Quarter  million  j)arcels  of  farm  land — that  is,  land  claimed 
in  a  way  ny  natives,  mostly  by  natives — and  only  about  6,000 
titles  had  actually  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Crump.4CKER.  Many  of  those  occupants  who  have  had  no  titles 
could  procure  titles  upon  merely  making  application  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  great  numbei-s  of  them  could  have 
secured  titles  for  nothing  under  the  free  patent  provision  of  the  public 
lands  act.  We  did  everytliing  w^e  possibh-  could  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunity.  We  utilized  the  public  schools.  We 
directed  that  the  facts  be  communicated  to  the  children,  and  that  the 
children  be  asked  to  tell  their  parents  when  they  went  home.  We  pub- 
lished the  facts  in  circulars  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  native  dialects,  so 
that  anyone  who  could  read  even  a  native  dialect  might  be  informed ; 
and  we  scattered  those  circidars  broadcast.  We  imposed  on  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  officials  by  instruction  through  the  Governor 
Greneral  and  the  executive  secretary,  the  obligation  of  mforming  people 
about  their  opportunities  to  gain  land.  We  have  used  every  channel 
that  we  coula  think  of  to  convey  the  information  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  relation  to  these  three 
tracts  of  which  we  were  speaking.  Was  there  any  definition  of  the 
purpose  for  which  those  tracts  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  would  not  have  been  in  the  appUcation, 
sir.  My  imderstanding  is  that  the  men  who  have  them  propose  to 
raise  sugar  cane  and  ship  it  over  the  railroad  to  the  central  mdl. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is,  that  these  three  tracts  were  to  be  used  as 
su^ar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  part  for  su^ar  and  in  part  for  cocoanuts. 
Some  of  the  land  is  very  good  for  raising  cocoanuts,  and  not  suitable 
for  sugar. 

(The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  after 
which  it  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  December  20,  1910, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

69299— PT  &— 10 ^3 
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Report  asked  for  by  Mr.  ParsoiiB  brought  to  date  similar  to  that  of  page  97  of  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Dates  shown  since  November  1  are  merely 
estimates  based  on  instructions  left  with  the  assistant  director  of  lands  as  to  the  time 
estates  should  be  placed  on  sale.  I  left  Manila  November  7,  and  believe  the  instruc- 
tions were  carried  out. 

• 

Table  Bhowing  dates  ofcomvletion  of  surveys  ^  computations  y  and  valuations  of  friar  estates 

and  dates  when  estates  were  offered  for  sale. 


Estate. 


Surveys; 
Aeld  work 
completed. 


Banilad 

Binagba^i 

Biflan 

Calamba  > 

DunpoP 

OulguJnto 

Imus* 

laabeU 

Lolomboy « 

Mallnta 

Hatamy 

ICuntinlupa 

Nalc 

Orion 

Pledadi 

San  Francisco  de  Malabon  < 

San  Josd 

San  ICaroos 

Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon  ». . . 

Santa  Maria  de  Pandi  * 

Santa  Rosa  4 

Tala 

Talisay-Minglanllla  * 


July 

2, 

Dec. 

20, 

Feb. 

1, 

Jan. 

15, 

Dec. 

31, 

Oct. 

31, 

June 

1, 

June 

13, 

Oct. 

1, 

July 

1, 

Oct. 

5, 

Nov. 

11, 

Nov. 

1. 

Oct. 

30, 

Dec. 

16, 

Apr. 

1, 

Aug. 

27, 

Apr. 

24, 

June 

3. 

June  30. 

June 

2, 

Apr. 

1, 

June 

1, 

,1907 
,1907 
,1907 
,1906 
,1905 
,1907 
,1906 
,1907 
,1907 
,1907 
,1906 
,1907 
,1907 
,1906 
,1907 
,1308 
,1905 
,1906 
,1906 
.1906 
,1907 
,1906 
,1906 


Com- 
putations 

completed. 
Including 
additional 

subdivisions. 


June 

June 

May 

July 

July 

June 

Nov. 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

May 

July 

July 

Jan. 

May 

June 

Nov. 

Sept. 

June 

May 


22,1909 
21,1909 

3, 1910 
23, 1910 
22,1909 
30,1909 

1, 1910 
19,1909 

1, 1910 
28,1909 
30,1906 
27,1909 
19, 1910 
28,1909 
10, 1910 
31,1910 
31,1906 
30,1906 

1, 1910 
30, 1910 
25,1909 

7, 1910 


Valuations 
completed. 


Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 


11,1906 
21,1907 
11,1910 

1,1910 

6,1906 
18,1906 

1,1910 
16,1909 

1,1910 
19,1909 


Not  classified 
Jan.  9, 1909 
Mar.  21,1910 
Jan.  17,1906 
June  17,1910 
July  16,1909 
Not  classified 

do 

June  27,1910 
Oct.  10,1910 
Dec.  29,1907 
Sept.    7,1909 


Sales  began. 


June 

May 

May 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

June 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

June 


15,1909 
17,190f^ 

6,1910 
15, 1910 
22,1906 
12,1906 

1,1910 

7,1909 
10, 1910 
13,1909 
20,1906 
10,1909 
24,1910 
18,1906 

9, 1910 
17,1910 

4,1910 
26,1906 

1,1910 
1&,  1910 

4,1909 
21,1910 


>  Opposition  in  land  oaurt  necessitated  a  slight  change  in  boundary  lines. 

>  Neither  classified  nor  sold. 

*  Computations  not  finished. 

*  Additional  subdivisions  of  parcels  subsequent  to  sale  date. 
^                      *  Not  offered  for  sale. 

Note. — Several  estates  were  offered  for  sale  before  the  surveys  were  entirely  completed.    On  the  Dampol 
and  Quiguinto  estates  some  resurveys  were  necessary  after  sales  h  d  begun. 


Land  reserved  by  the  Philippines  Sugar  Estates  Development  Co.  on  estates  whith  were  sold 

to  the  Oovemment,  knovm  as  friar  estates. 

Calamba  estate: 

1  urban  lot  containing  0.8968  acres. 

1  agricultural  lot  containing  492.50  acres.    (Known  as  ^'I^echeria.*') 

1  town  lot  containing  0.7485  acres.    (Known  as  '^Majada.'*) 

1  agricultural  lot  containing  1,453.75  acres. 

1  agricultural  lot  containing  59 . 50  acres .    ( "  Real . " ) 
BiiBan  estate: 

1  town  lot  containing  0.2038  acres. 

1  town  lot  containing  0.3520  acres. 

1  agricultural  lot  containing  25  acres  (on  which  is  located  a  rice  mill). 
Orion  estate: 

1  town  lot  containing  0.0475  acres. 
S.  G.  De  Malabon,  Banilad: 

1  town  lot  containing  2.6938  acres.    (Inclosed  by  masonry  wall.) 
Banilad  estate: 

7  town  lots  containing  20.9225  acres. 
Santa  Rosa  estate: 

1  town  lot  containing  4.3312  acres.    (Containing  large  building.) 

1  town  lot  containing  470.1510  acres. 
Total,  2,531.0971  acres. 
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Copy  of  eahUgrams. 

December  15,  1910. 
Forbes,  M€tnUa: 

Gable  name  of  signer  and  fonn  of  signature  on  check  paid  bureau  of  lands  for  first 
payment  San  Jose  estate. 

Edwards. 


December  16,  1910. 
Sbcrstart  of  War,  Washington: 

Referniig  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  14th  instant,  check  on  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation,  368,658,  January  4, 1910,  payable  Charles  H.  Sleeper,  director 
bureau  of  lands,  166,926  pesos,  signed  (quote)  "For  £.  L.  Poole  P.  A.  Prentiss.'' 

Forbes. 


War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  December  17, 1910. 

Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  C/apt.  Charles  H.  Sleeper. 

Geo.  H.  Shelton, 
Major,  United  States  Army, 
Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Memorandum  of  estimated  sales  to  original  occupants,  new  native  occupants,  and  new 

occupants  other  than  native,  to  include  October  SO,  1910. 

muntinlupa  estate. 

Aoras. 

Grippal  occupants  (1,207  parcels) 1, 469. 8479 

Natives,  new  occupants  {M  parcels) 71. 4914 

Others,  new  occupants  (21  parcels) 3, 019. 0217 

Total  (1,262  parcels) 4, 560.  3610 

Baldwin,  Young  &  Baldwin  (3  parcels) 770.  7166 

Bayanan  Plantation  Syndicate  (1  parcel) 307.6040 

Manila  Railroad  Co.  (1  parcel) 60.3026 

R.  E.  McFie  (2  parcels). 16. 8267 

Muntinlupa  Co.  (J.  L.  Davis)  (14  parcels) 1,874.6730 

C.  H.  Sleeper, 
Director  of  Land,  Philippine  Govermnent. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1910. 


Pages  13  and  14.  Exhibit  ''A,''  schedule  of  rents  of  friar  lands  (p.  13,  H.  Doc. 
No.  963),  became  effective  for  the  leases  expiring  during  the  calendar  year  1908,  to  be 
renewed  for  the  lease  year  1908-9.  Schedule  on  page  13  should  read  ' '  Lots  per  are  per 
annum  "  (100  square  meters),  not  '^per  hcictare  per  annum.'' 


NUEVA   ECUA. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija  contains  1,600,000  acres,  of  which 
about  1,000,000  acres  belong  to  the  public  domain  and  the  larger  part  is  believed  to  be 
agricultural  land,  and  about  600,000  acres  are  occupied  lands  of  either  private  or  public 
ownership. 
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In  response  to  Mr.  Martin's  request  of  December  15,  contained  on  page  404  of  the 
record,  for  indication  of  the  employees  or  former  employees  of  the  Government  who 
have  applied  for  the  lease  of  public  lands,  there  is  submitted  herewith  a  list  showing 
in  the  column  of  remarks  those  who  are  or  have  been  Government  employees  as  near 
as  can  be  determined  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  director  of  lands  and  hia 
employees  now  in  Washington,  and  from  the  roster  of  civil  service  employees  of  t^e 
Philippine  Islands  to  January  1,  1910. 

List  of  all  applications  for  lease  of  public  lands  since  July  7, 1902  y  in  effect  on  September 

30,  1910, 

[Sec.  27,  act  920.] 


Ira  D.Cobb 

O.V.Wood 

Loren  L.  Day 

M.  A.  McLeod 

Joae  Miranda 

Oablno  R.  Bautlsta... 

Francisco  Bangoy 

John  Clark 

Mary  Carrlgan 

J.  M.  Liddell 

Alejandro  Manalo , 

M.  L.  McCuUough 

J.  H.  McCuUough. 

Leora  J.  Day 

C.  H.  Sawyer 

Felipe  Bantayan 

Dalmacio  Agton 

Estanislao  P.  Oil 

Basilic  Villanueva 

Silvestre  Jandoc 

Tomas  Zapata 

Eduardo  Xaching 

Sabas  Fuentes 

Domingo  Loteria 

Segundo  Esperat 

E.  W.  Ames 

Policaipio  Pugida 

Segundo  Perez 

Enrique  Biistamente. . 

Nazario  Jose 

ti.  W.  Langford 

Domingo  Ellazar 

Evaristo  de  loe  Santos. 

Marcelino  Pio 

UuiUermo  Qarcia 

Chas.  E.  T.  Wade 

Antonio  Matute. 

J.R.Wilson 

Vicente  Lukban 

Araenio  V^illarosa 

Vergilio  Baileon 

Juan  Palanca. 

J.  L.  Perrln 

Mariano  Perez 

Daniel  Perez 

Anacleta  Nufioz 

Enrique  Navarro 

M.  v.  Sanson 

Felipe  Semiana 

Antonio  Tanoontlan . . . 

Samuel  Navarro 

Inocenoio  Perez 

Sebastian  Matute 

Cteo.  S.  Worcester 

Mariano  Osorio 

Pablo  Catubog 

Braulio  Reyes 

Angel  Boston 

P.  A.  Hill 

E.  B.  Bruce 

W.  H.  Lawrence 

Z.K.Miller 

11.  C.  Reissar 

Mariano  P.  Oill 

Bunod 

'^Iriaoo  Gudoy 

odesto  Barrera 

lente  Bualan 

nana  Mufioz 


Hectares. 


48 

451 

1,024 

100 

80 

104 

105 

422 

1,024 

327 

80 

896 

896 

340 

576 

18 

70 

187 

18 

50 

47 

49 

21 

58 

33 

576 

27 

100 

51 

24 

204 

92 

28 

22 

255 

140 

231 

1,000 

1,024 

41 

64 

100 

85 

38 

40 

36 

38 

30 

33 

64 

79 

266 

418 

500 

31 

17 

32 

21 

26 

100 

81 

350 

148 

74 

45 

27 

21 

86 

25 


Years. 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


Teacher,  removed  Sept.,  '06. 

Dist.  sec'y  Davao;  resinied  July,  1907. 

Ant.  treas.  Moro  Provuioe;  ^5^00. 


Ranger  bur.  forestry,  '04;  P600. 

Judge  municipal  oourt.    Resfgned  Jan.  1,  '06. 
Asst.  dist.  sec.  Davao.   Resigned  Apr.,  '06. 
Teacher  Moro  Prov.;  P2,400. 


Postmaster,  Matl;  no6. 

Capt.  surg.  P.  C.  Moro  Prov.;  P4,800. 


3rd  claas  patrolman,  dept.  police,  1902;  T48a. 


Asst.  director  bur.  lands;  ^,500. 


Chinese  interinvter  customs;  TIJBO, 

P.  M.  dep.  oollector  customs  Baiabae;  P3,780. 


Clerk  Balabac  customs;  n,200. 


3rd  class  patrolman,  dept.  police;  P720. 


Machinery  expert*  bur.  agrl.;  ^3,000. 
Capt.,  bur.  navigation;  r3,600. 
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List  o/all  appKoations  for  lease  of  public  lands  since  July  1, 1902 ^  in  effect  on  September 

SO,  1910— Continued. 


lanao  E! 


Isidro  Pablo 

Nieces  Quesada 

Ayas 

Lewis  Main 

O.  B.  Burrell 

Luis  Baldomero 

O.  W.  Darwalt 

Emlqae  Bustamente 

Severo  Samal 

JustiDo  Baiif^y 

Claudio  Quesada 

Enrique  Navarro 

Jo«eTi 

Juan 

Mindanao  Estates  Co 

Merton  L.  Miller,  pres 

R.  C.  Round,  a^ent 

Tibuni^y  Plantation  Co 

Max  A.  Becher,  sec.-treas 

Mindanao  Plaotetion  Go 

F.  H.  Gibson,  aec.-treas 

B.  A.  Crumb,  agent 

Davao  Trading  &  Dev.  Co 

Max  L.  McCuUoughypresldent. 

Louis  T.  Grant 

Southern  Crtoes  Plantation  Co 

Far  F.  Lewis,  sec-treas 

Moro  Plantation  Co 

F.  A.  Crowhurst,  genM  mgr. . . 

L.  A.  Schoppe 

F.  H.  Garrett 

Miguel  Morales 

Moro  Improvement  dc  Trading  Co . 

T.  R.  Scoon.  sec.-lreas 

Diosado  Ru^^taraente 

Valantin  Mora  (and  Leonor  Garcia) 

Justina  Plaza 

P.  W.  Addtoon 

Joee  \revalo 

E.  E.  rhri«»tensen 

Lomayaa  Plantation  Co 

P.  P.  Chaso,  seo.-treas 

Slas^  Plant'n  &  Trading  Co 

Goo.  Harvey,  pies 

N.  M.  Holmes,  agt 

Padro  de  I^ra  y  Bauttsta 

"Kalamitoy",  Gn^rlo  Palaclos 
treas. 

Vicente  D.  Fernandez 

Ferroln  Costa 

Agiixtin  Colon 

Vicente  Bualan 

Gertrudes  de  Perio 

Ytlj?  Basobo 

Luis  Balderas 

Cir>riano  Alzate 1 . 

Simeon  Poster 

Alejandro  Manalo 

Domingo  Bustamente 

Tura  Bagobo 

Magdalena  Payan 

ArukPulido 

Fausto  Umbalay 

E.  O.  Worrick 

Roque  Nerl . . . 
Petra  Pa^ual . 
Lorenzo  Lacao 

Joae  Dato 

Domingo  Lemesa. 

OkikoiMrs.Zoms) 

Davao.  Aer.  Co 

Cecilio  Pakmara ■ 

F.  H.  Gibeon i 

Snlplcio  Osorio ! 

M.  E.  Heacock 

D.  L.  Roscoe ! 

Victoriano  Guzman 

Manuel  Qutienes  Velasquez 

Joaa  A.  Clarin 

Marciano  Balderas. 

A  gap!  to  Malcampo 


38 

84 

ao 

1,020 

100 

28 

400 

21 
26 
53 
30 
24 
31 
10 
880 


1,024 


900 


1,024 


340 
1,024 


800 


512 


16 
1,024  , 


1,024 


2 
262 


26 


25 
25 


25 
25 


17 

25 

479 

25 

.03 

25 

4 

25 

6 

25 

500 

50 

279 

25 

25 


25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25  I 
25  ' 
25  ' 
25| 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25  . 

25' 


1,024 

25 

12 

25 

14 

25 

80 

25 

8 

25 

112 

25 

28 

25 

9 

25 

16 

26 

64 

25 

9 

25 

6 

25 

7 

26 

7 

25 

32 

25 

.10 

26 

38 

25 

12 

25 

8 

25 

15 

25 

17 

25 

32 

25 

128 

25 

22 

25 

1,024 

25 

33 

25 

500 

25 

1,024 

25 

61 

25 

500 

25 

5 

10 

23 

25 

15 

25 

Capt.,  P.  C;  resigned  Apr.  27,  '10. 
A^cultural  inspector;  r2,8U0. 


25 
26" 


P.  M.  Dapa;  ^108. 


Chief  div.  ethnology,  bur.  science:  ^6,000. 
Law  clerk,  bur.  Int.  rev.;  ^5,000. 


P.  M.  Digos;  P36.00  per  annum. . 

Aast.  dlst.  see.,  Davao;  resigned  April,  1906. 


Clerk,  bur.  supnlies;  r3,600. 

D.  O.  and  cashier,  bur.  supplies;  ^5,500. 


Ry.  postal  clerk:  resigned,  &-28-06. 
Teacher-lnsn.,  bur.  forestry;  resigned  Dec.,  1904. 
Clerk,  Moro  Prov.;  resigned,  9-7-07;  n,800. 
Solicitor  general,  salary,  no,000. 


Dlst.  ong.,  btur.  public  works,  resided;  (V-30-07. 


Assemblyman,  Bohol  Prov.;  ^30  per  diem. 
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List  of  all  applieatiom  for  lease  of  public  lands  since  July  i,  1902^  in  effect  on  September 

SO,  1910— Continued. 


Am-mel 

Soath  Mindanao  Development  Co. 

W.  B.  Cadwallader 

Lais  Trading  &  Dev.  Co 

R.  M.  Sfiearer,  pras 

T.  K.  Adieon 

Bruno,  Pablo 

Wilson  Plantation  Co 

L.  F.  Patstone 

Sulu  Dev't.  Co 

Hany  Martin,  pros 

Vergfllo  Bonleon 

Bruno  Valdes  Quijano 


12 
96 

aso 

1,024 


8 
480 


1,024 


32 
32 


Yean. 


25 
25 
25 
25 


25 
25 


25 


25 
25 


SpeGlal  agt,  exec,  bur.;  P8.600. 
Pajrtng  tdler,  trees,  bur.;  7^,000. 


Supt.  dept.  eng.  A  public  wks.;  P6,000. 


Leases  executed  for  public  lands  during  the  period  from  July  i4, 1904,  the  date  of  the  proda- 

motion  of  the  public-land  act,  to  September  30, 1910. 


W.  B.  Dawson. 


Ixnils  Gordon. 
R.  C.  Baldwin. 


Pioneer  Plant'n  Co ... . 
Wm.  J.  Crampton. 


Edward  Power 

Geo.  P.  Ahem 

Ohta  Dev't  Co 

Cadwallader  Lbr.  Co 

Frank  Shepherd 

Philippines  Plant* n  die  Commer- 
cial Co 

H.  L.  Heath,  gen'l  mgr 

E.  L.  Worcester 

Malalag  Plant'n  Co 

E.  F.  Cochrane,  agt 


Area. 


H.  A. 
83   84 


C. 
00 


128 
75 


00    03 
85    97 


600    88    06 


5  51  62 

630  05  01 

3  71  71 

123  76  75 

3  47  64 


977 
522 


38    03 
47    82 


3,244    96    64 


Rate  per 
hectare. 


fD.60 

.60 
.50 

.50 


1.50 
.50 

1.50 
.50 

2.00 


.50 
.50 


Remarks. 


Died  Sept.,  1910;  school  teacher;   salary, 

D.  O.,  municipal  board,  Manila;  salary, 
P-6,500. 

Chief  div.  inspectors,  bur.  customs;  sal- 
ary, ^4,500. 
Inspector,  bur.  customs;  n,600. 
Director  of  forestry;  P8,000. 


Rain  observer,  weather  bur.;  nso. 


Q.M.  Dept,  U.S.  A. 


In  response  to  Mr.  Martin's  request  of  December  15,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  there  is  submitted  herewith  a  statement  of  all  public  land  which  has 
been  disposed  of  within  the  town  site  of  Baguio  by  the  bureau  of  public  lands  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1910,  showing  the  number  of  the  lot,  the  section,  the  area  in  square  meters, 
the  date  sold,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  price  paid  per  square  meter,  and  the 
total  cost  in  pesos. 

Those  names  marked  with  the  letter  "jE"'  opposite  are  known  to  be,  or  have  been, 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Those  marked  with  the 
letter  "  /? "  opposite  the  name  are  known  as  relatives  of  employees  or  former  employees. 

The  information  relative  to  their  employment  and  the  relationship  is  from  the*  per- 
sonal knowledf^e  of  the  director  of  lands  and  his  employees  now  in  Washington,  and  the 
roster  of  the  civil-service  employees  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  January  1,  1910. 

C.  W.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  IS,  1910. 
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STATEMENT  AND  INDEX   OF  LOTS   SOLD   IN    BAOUIO   TOWN    SITE,  SEPTEMBER,  1910. 

Statement  of  sales  o/Baguio  tovm-site  lots. 

RESIDENCE  SECTIONS. 


Lots. 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
D 
D 
D 


No. 


35 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
44 
46 
51 
53 
53 
54 
56 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 


0) 


70 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

85 

86 

80 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

32 

1 

2 

3 


Area, 
square 
meters. 


2,212.3 

1,218.3 

1,545.6 

1,50&6 

1,000.0 

2,650.0 

2,523.32 

2,760.0 

30,676.97 
3,842.3 
3,880.0 
2,510.0 
4,417.23 
1,710.3 
3,061.35 
1,777.9 
2,725.30 
1,680.0 
2,379.04 
1,580.4 
2,087.20 
1,691.60 
1,513.64 
2,066.60 
1,175.63 
1,851.66 
4,993.40 

13, 173. 50 


39,140.00 

2,  SOL  25 

2,23L18 

3,022.01 

2,514.68 

3,093.80 

8,538.40 

5,227.11 

10,918.00 

2.959.42 

2,230.08 

3,345.70 

38.684.00 

33,214.00 

34,181.65 

19,000.42 

39.596.00 

98.816.31 

100,233.98 

107.829.34 

8,000.00 

12.603.02 

7,887.12 

9.721.88 

5.468.98 

7.623.28 

3,220.79 

4.246.46 

3.131.23 

3,083.19 

12.633.64 

6.791.92 

5.828.87 

6,089.55 

8.142.85 

15, 767. 20 

12,164.37 

15, 718. 42 

16,628.18 

7,899.67 

10, 105. 41 

2.922.52 

4,352.96 

4,543.84 


Date  sold. 


liay  28, 
liay  28 
ICay  28 
May  28 
Hay  28 
May  28 
May  28 
May  28 
May  28 
May  28 
May  28 
May  28 
Apr.  15 
May  28 
Apr.  15 
May  28 
Apr.  15 
May  28 
Apr.  15 
May  28 
Jan. 
May  28 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  15 
Jan.  6 
July  20 


July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Oct. 


20 
6 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
6 
15 
17 
15 
24 


July 
July 
July 
July 


20 
20 
20 
20 


May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 

July 
July 
July 
July 
May 
May 
July 
May 
July 
May 
July 
July 
July 
July 
May 
July 
Julv 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
20 
20 
20 
20 
28 
28 
20 
28 
20 
28 
20 
20 
20 
20 
28 
20 
20 


906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
908 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 


906 
908 
908 
908 
906 
908 
906 
908 
906 
908 
908 
909 
908 
908 


906 
906 
906 
936 


906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
900 
906 
90C 
906 
900 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
906 
90(^ 
m'} 
906 


Name  of  purchaser. 


Filomena  Roces 

Filomena  Rooes 

Mauro  Prieto 

Mauro  Prieto 

Benito  Valdes 

Benito  Valdes 

Demetrio  Tuason 

Demetrio  Tuason 

Dean  C.  Worcester 

Agusto  Tuason 

Agusto  Tuacon 

Mariano  Tuason 

Benito  Legarda 

Mariano  Tuason 

Benito  Legarda 

Juan  Tuason 

Antonio  Prieto 

Juan  Tuason 

Antonio  Prieto 

Teresa  Tuason 

F.  R.Clute 

Teresa  Tuason 

Manuel  Oonsales 

Manuel  Gonzales 

Francisco  Gonzales 

Francisco  Gonzales 

J.  N.  Wolfaon 

Archbishop  of  Manila 

Archbbhop  of  Manila 

Archbishop  of  Manila 

O.S.Cole 

Isidoro  Ibolson 

Isidoro  Ibolson 

Roman  Martinez 

Roman  Martinez 

W.  H,  Donovan 

Francicso  Bustamente 

Mateo  Carifio 

R.  D.  Blanchard 

Antonio  Jiminez 

E.  A.  McClellan 

Matias  Gonzales 

Jos6  Gavito 

Philippines  Sugar  Estates  Dev.  Co. 

E.  Gutierrez  y  Repide 

M.  E.  Mission 

Archbishop  of  Manila 

Archbishop  of  Manila 

C.  H.  Brent 

V.  A.  P 

H.  P.  Whitmarsh 

C.  P.  Hatheway 

Enrique  P.  Brlas 

Ignaeio  B.  de  Lis 

G.  H.  Guerdnun 

Mrs.  M.  McLeod 

Walter  E.  Olsen 

Rafael  del  Pan 

Jackson  A.  Due 

Franclsoo  Gutierrez 

R.  H.  Noble 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Campbell 

A.S.  Ward 

Ariston  Bautista 

Francisco  Ortigas 

R.  H.  Noble 

Rafael  del  Pan 

Victorino  Mapa 

Luz  C.  de  Reyes 

Manuel  .\raullo 

C.  Shea 

John  D.  Amazeen 

Francisco  P.  Reyes 


Price  per 
square 
meter. 


ro.oi 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.015 

.01 

.01 

.01 

,04 

.01 

.04 

.01 

.09 

.01 

.07 

.01 

.04 

.01 

.05 

.08 

.10 

.15i 

.04 

.OOi 


.06^ 

.01 

.01 

.025 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.04} 

.04^ 

.01 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.03 

.02i 

.05J 

.02 

.01 

.04  J 

.05 


Total  cost. 


T22.12R 
12. 18  R 
15.46  J2 
15.0612 
lO.OOJZ 
26.50/2 
50.47/2 
27.60  J2 

595. 15  J? 
38.42/2 
38.80/2 
25.10/2 

176.69  E 
17.10/2 

122.45  J? 
n.78/2 

245.28/2 
16.80/2 

166.53/2 
15.80/2 
8L49£ 
16.92/2 
75.68 

166.93 

117.56 

287.01 

197.74 

87.82 

6,200.00 

260.93 

112.05  £ 
89.25 

18L32 

138.31 

139.22 

555. 00  £ 

287.49 
36.39 

118.38  .E 
89.20£ 

200.74  E 
1,547.36 
1,328.56 
1,367,27 

760.02 

26.3.97 

618.78 

668.23 

359.43 

533.33 

126.03  E 
78.87  E 

24.3.03/2 
54.69 
76.23  E 
32.21 

284.93 
93.94  £ 

146.45  E 

568.51 
67. 92  E 
58.29  i? 

304.48 
81.43  E 

315.34  E 

121.64  E 

471.55  E 

374. 13  E 

414.73 

202.11  E 
29.23 

195.88  JE 

227. 19 


1  ImprOTtmiotB  on  lot  No.  60. 
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Statement  of  sale  of  Baguio  tovm-site  lots — Continued. 
RESIDENCE  SECTIONS— Continued. 


Lots. 


See. 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D  ! 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D  I 

D 

D  I 

D  I 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D. 

D 

D 

D 

D 

F 

F 

F 


No. 


Area, 
square 
meters. 


4 

5 

ft 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
201 
21  I 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

47  345. 

48  11, 


8, 
7, 
4, 

«, 
12. 

4, 

7, 
13, 

6, 

3, 

7, 

5. 

9. 

5. 

2. 

5. 

8. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

3. 
13. 

7, 

7. 

8. 

9. 

3. 

9. 

9. 

8. 

5. 

3. 

2. 

1. 

3. 
4, 

6. 

6. 
1, 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 ; 

57 

58 
59  I 
60 
61 
62 
ft3 
64  ' 
65 

m 

67 

68 

m  ' 

70  ' 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

1 

2 

3  < 


2. 

7. 

3. 

2. 

4. 

7. 

3, 

7. 

7. 

6. 

9. 

3. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

8. 

8, 

6, 

5. 

5. 
36. 
27 

5. 

3, 

2, 

23, 
9, 
5 
6 


597.71 
583.54 

388.76 
418.80 
353.  78 
50<v72 
178.36 
080.34 
708.14 
937.98 
60&16 
a31.84 
307. 24 
266.79 
768.57 
434.82 
171. 32 
027.13 
383.  ()5 
123.54 
807.02 
3^.32 
122.23 
269.00 
027. 50 
754. 18 
875. 57 
874.  73 
347. 5(i 
448.62 
227.  W) 
690.82 
193.43 
648.23 
976.96 
388.98 
100.66 
846.49 
215. 13 
728.44 
990.23 
473. 97 
579. 46 
774.09 
503.60 
277.06 
850.80 
498.43 
984.56 
829. 95 
758.90 
017.01 
039. 13 
379. 65 
933.07 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
981.22 
851.55 
783. 72 
885.70 
Hfw.  98 
914.88 
(]H.').  15 
S14. 62 
Ml.  96 
(102. 44 
745. 18 
074. 42 
7ti6. 19 
9S6. 97 
727. 60 


Date  sold. 


May 

May 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 
Ma}' 
May 
May 
July 
Mav 
Mav 
Mav 
Mav 
May 
May 
Mav 
July 
Julv 
May 
Mav 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 


28,1906 
^28, 1906 
20,1906 
20,1906 
20.1906 
20,1906 
20. 1906 
20,1906 
20,1906 
20,1906 
20,1906 
20.1906 
1906 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
20 
28 
28 
20 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
2K 
28 
20 
20 
28 
28 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


6 

6 

15 


1906 
1906 
190(; 
1906 
190(> 
1906 
190() 
190(i 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
190(> 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
190(i 
1906 
190(i 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
190<i 
1906 
1906 
190(i 
1906 
190J) 
1906 
190() 
1906 
1906 
1906 
190(i 
19lK» 
190) 
1906 
190() 
1906 
190() 
1906 

mxi 

1906 


Name  of  purchaser. 


H.  E.Stafford 

II.  K.Stafford 

Rafael  Reyes 

OpBRorio  Araneta 

Faustino  Perea 

M.  Limjap 

M.  Limjap 

Rafael  R'iyes 

Jos^  Silvestre 

Maria  S.  Lopez 

Fernandez  llermanos.. 

Arcadlo  Rosarlo 

Manuel  Goltl 

W.  D.  Priteaux 

Manuel  r.oiti 

A.  B.  Powell 

8.  del  Rosario 

.\.  C.  Carson 

'  A.  C.  Carson 

L.  A.Clark 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Campbell.. 

H.  L.  Higgins 

H.  L.  Higgins 

C.  A.  Stt*vens 

C.  M.Jenkins 

C.  M..lenkins 

F.  W.  Prising 

West  G.  Smith 

WestG.  Smith 

J.  Marshall 

J.  Marshall 

W.J.  Mallory 

J.-Mallory 

Muscat 

W.  Prising 

C.  A.  Stevens 

F.  MiLscat 

Mr.  Parsons 

Mercedes  McLeod 

MissM.  McLeod 

Mrs.  A.  Kingcome 

Baguio  Country  Club », 

Mrs.  de  Lis 

A.  Bertran  de  Lis 

Mrs.  M.  McLeod 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strong 

Dr.  R.  P.  Strong 

E.C.  McCullongh 

McCuUough 

Scudder 

Whitmarsh 

McDonnell 

Wilson 

Kinney 

Schweickert 

Josefina  Luzuriaga 

Josefina  Luzuriaga 

A.  B.  de  Lis,  jr 

W.  H.  Donovan 

JohnT.  Mcl^eod 

A.O.'/Inn 

D.D.  Douglas 

O.S.Cole 

W.  Cameron  P'orbei!. . . 
W.  Cameron  Forbes. . . 
C.  A.  Slev 


W 
A. 

F. 


E.  C. 
S.  O. 
H.  P. 

P.  a. 

J.  R. 
T.  C. 
G.  C. 


•ens . 


1908 
190H 
1909 


C.M.Jenkins 

F.  W.  Prising.... 

T.  L.  Hartigan 

Hongking  A  Sh.  Bank, 

Felipe  /amora 

Vicente  Miranda 

A.  D.  Tanner 


Price  per 

square 

Total  oofit. 

mlk). 

TS5.9S  E 

raoi 

.03 

227.  SI  E 

.05* 
.03! 

24L38 

24a  71  E 

.05 

617.  e9 

.06 

27a  40 

.0& 
.05 

46&59 

686.72 

.05^ 

352.18 

.05 

I96l90 

.04 

3D4.25 

.05 

252.59  iP 

.02: 

255.05  J? 

.03 

197.50  J? 

.03 

89.98  £ 

.024 
.02 

149. 46  E 

224.71  E 

.025 

12.5. 68  E 

.05 

260. 18  £ 

.01 

71.24 

.025 

95.18  E 

.01 

133.23 

.055 

391.72 

.01 

72.60 

.03 

240.83 

.02 

195.08 

.02 

77.51 

.01 

98.75 

.015 

140.21 

.01 

S4.40 

.015 

78.42 

.01 

36.91  E 

.01 

2L93  E 

.01 

16.48 

.065 

63.50 

.05 

160.45 

.09 

380.05 

.035 

230. 63  £ 

.01 

72.15 

.01 

67.28 

.01 

10.90 

.OOf 

2,303. 20  ££ 

.01 

115.79 

.01 

27.74 

.01 

75.04 

.01 

32. 71  E 

.01 

28.51  £ 

.01 

44.98 

.01 

79.85 

.01 

38.30  E 

.01 

77.50  -B 

.01 

7a  17  E 

.01 

G0.30J& 

.06 

562.78 

.01 

39.33  E 

.01 

50.00/2 

.01 

50.00Je 

.01 

50.00 

.01 

89.81  E 

.05 

437.58 

.02 

135. 67  £ 

.03 

176.57  £ 

.Olf 

102. 65  £ 

.02 

738.  .30  £ 

.02 

55:i.70£ 

.01 J 

203.51 

.05 

182. 10 

.05 

130.12 

.13 

96.87 

.04 

922.^ 

.04 

390.65 

.04 

239.48 

.06 

403. 66£ 

^  Baguia  Country  Club,  a  corporation,  many  members  of  which  are  Government  employees  or  relatives. 
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SiaUnunt  o/iales  o/Baguio  town-site  lots — Continued. 
RESIDENCE  8ECTION&-Conttnaed. 


Lots. 


oQ6« 


F  1 
F  I 

\\ 

E 

F  ' 

r, 

F  I 
F  I 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
U 
U 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
II 
H 
J 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
fC 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 
K 


No. 


4 

m 

O 

6 

8 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r> 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 

1 

3 

4 

a 

6 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

ir. 

17 

IH 

19 

2!) 
••»•> 

•Hi 
M 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
35 


Area, 
aquare 


DatewM. 


9.038. 17 
10,749.68 
8,970.66 
7,333.09 
8,554.63 
9.821.99 
9,066.96 
10,066.25 
9,441.98 
5.404.79 
5,315.40 
4,707.19 
6.573.88 
5,577.92 
5.963.27 
7,333.36 
6.728.15 
6,972.70 
5,972.70 
3, 487. 97 
4,231.23 
5. 612.  oO 
4,062.50 
6.  TM.  3H 
7,093.75 
6, 595. 50 
9.724.  Hi 
5.274.9:< 
i»,4W.«3 
3,  ltj&  56 
8,427.05 
1,009.48 
9, 7r.2. 03 
2.225.16 
3. 6<>5.  45 
2,716.96 
.3.0T2.23 
1,125.36 
1.013.30 
3.996.^9 
7. 787. 88 
18,263.03 
290, 534  S.*) 
1.633.00 
1.103.00 
1.607.00  1 
1.180.00  1 
1,174.00 
1.153.00 
1.375.00 
2.458.00 
1.270.00  ' 
1. 841. 00 
1,141.00  ' 
1,327.00 
1,453.02 
1.31S.(K) 
l.'-W.W  ■ 

i.2.M.no 

3.  l^..  00 
I  .TIT.  (in 
l.lMi.ru) 

(•7 '».  ?»5 
2.414.00  j 

730.00 
1.8:«.00 
2.:y<6.00  I 
1.341.00  i 
2.548.41 
1.090.00  I 
.3.040.00 
1.212.80  I 

3.  oar  00  , 

1.942.00  I 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

.\pr. 

Apr. 

July 

July 

May 

May 

May 

Mav 

May 

May 

May 

May 

July 

Mav 

July 

May 

July 

May 

July 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Oct. 

May 

Oct. 

Oct, 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oft. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Name  of  purchasar. 


6,1908 

6,1906 

6,1906 

15,1906 

6,1908 

6,1908 

6,1906 

15,1906 

15,1908 

15,1908 

15,1906 

6,1908 

6,1906 

6,1908 

6,1908 

6,1908 

6,1908 

6.1908 

15,1908 

15,1908 

20.  IPOf'. 

20.1900 

28,1906 

2K,190ti 

2K, 1906  I 

28,1906 

28.1900 

28,1906 

28.1906 

28,1906 

20,1906 

28,1906 

20, 190() 

28.1906 

20,190() 

28,1906 

20.]90ti 

28,1906 

28,  I90(i 

28.1906 

28.190(1 

9.1909 

28,1906 

24.1908 

24,1908 

24. 190S 

24.1908 

24.1908 

24.1908 

24.1908 

24.1906 

24.1908 

24.1908 

24.1908 

24.1908 

9.1909 

24. IHOS 

24. l«ns 

24. 1908 

24.  \9m 

24.1W« 

9.  IWW 
2A.  1908 
24,1908 
24.1908 
24,1908 
24.1908 

9.1909 
24.1908 
24,1908 

9.1909 
24,1908 

9,1909 


A.  M.  Easthaeen 

E.H.Cole 

G.  W.  Beattie 

W.M.Haube 

Vicente  Keyes *. . 

Carl  Hess 

M.  E.  Cuyusan 

Edna  R.  Schley 

Grworio  Araneta 

E.  R.  Forbes 

J.R.Wilson 

M.  W.  Mumma 

M.  E.  Cuyugan 

Mi  W.  Mumma 

Carlos  Cuguyan 

Carlos  Cuguyan 

J.  B.  Thomas 

A.  M.  Easthagen 

Petrona  Napkil 

Petrona  Napkil 

J.  A.Scott 

J.  A.  Hamilton 

JohnT.  Mclvcod 

O.  H.  Guerdnim 

Enrique  Brias 

Enrique  P.  Brias 

C.  Sackerman 

Harry  K.  Smith 

(\  Sackeniian 

H.  K.  Smith 

L.  J.  Lambert 

C.  E.  Conant 

J.  P.  Heilbromi 

John  J.  Knust 

Thomas  Tolman 

J.  Fox 

J.  W.  Longaker 

C.  E.  Conant 

J.  W.  Houston 

T.  H.  I*,  de  Tavera.. 
T.  H.  P.  de  Tavera.. 

R.  J.  Andrews 

Father  Fidel  Mir 

FrancLsco  Yandoc 

Domingo  L.  Diaz 

Jose  Mendoza 

Juan  Zarate 

Ciriaco  Ferrer 

Tomas  .\ncbita* 

Lauriano  Rosario 

Gregorio  Gal  van 

J.  \V.  Smith 

MarcellnoC.  Garcia.. 

Mateo  Marques 

Manuel  Feniandina.. 

Zollo  Tolentino 

Frank  T)anao 

Juan  .losue 

SantiafTO  Salas 

Fabian  Camilini; 

Balttt7<»r  \  W^na 

T.urio  Alnis7..nn 

I.'»ldoro  Tolentino. . . . 

Luoio  Almaznn 

Frank  Danao 

Tomas  .Vnchita 

J.  O.  Wagner 

V.  O.Castro 

Coasuelo  de  Cuyugan, 
Baltazar  Abena' 

F.  J.  Diaz 

Faust  a  Florest»a 

Zoilo  Tolentino 

(!onsuelo  de  (^uyugan 


Prieeper 

square 

mile. 


.04 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.05A 
.02' 
.02 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.02 
-.01 J 
.01 
.02 
•  Of 
.03i 
.065 
.05 
.016 
.01 
.041 
.00} 
.03^ 
.05 
.01 
.06 
.01 

.m 

.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.0' 
.01 
.01 
.01 

.OIJ 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 


Total  cost. 


E 
E 


r361.53£ 

443.42  £ 

356.82  J? 

366.66JP 

342.19 

392.88 

362.68 

402.25 

377.68fi 

243.22 

239.19  J? 

200.06 

493.04 

251.00 

373.95 

293.33 

538.26 

278.51 

231.69 

191.84 
84.  tS 

112.25 
40.63 
67. 34  E 
70.94i{ 
f>5. 95  R 
97. 24  E 
62. 75  E 
64.65  E 
.31.67  E 
84.27 
20.19  E 

122. 05 
22.25 
73.31 
27.17 
98.55  J? 
73. 15  E 
50.67 
59.95  £ 
77.88£ 

862.27  E 

9('>8. 45 
.57. 16 
.55.16  E 
16. 97  E 
70.80 
11.74 
28, 83  E 
13. 75 
24.58  J5 
12.  70  E 
18.41 
11.41 
13.27 
14.53  E 
i:j.  18  E 
12.07 
12.61 
.31.96 
in.07 
ll.r,9  E 
9.  SO 
^^4.44  E 
7.30  E 
18.32  E 
23.86  JS: 
20,12i: 
25.48 
10.90 
30.40 
12.13 
30.03  E 
19.42 
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STATEMENT  AND  INDEX  OF  LOTS  SOLD  IN   BAOUIO  TOWN8ITB,   SEPTEMBBB,  1910 — COn. 

Statement  of  galea  o/Baguio  town^nte  lot» — Gontinued. 
RESIDENCE  8ECTION&-<}0intliii]ed. 


Lots. 

Seo. 

No. 

K 

36 

K 

37 

K 

38 

K 

39 

K 

40 

K 

41 

K 

42 

K 

43 

K 

44 

K 

45 

K 

46 

K 

48 

K 

49 

K 

51 

K 

63 

K 

56 

K 

57 

K 

59 

K 

61 

K 

63 

K 

65 

K 

67 

K 

68 

I 


ATM, 

square 
mstora. 


1,456.64 
1,836.92 
1,774.00 
1,961.86 
1,601.00 
944.00 
1,097.00 
1,928.00 
1.517.00 
2,334.65 
1,067.00 
751.00 
3,291.00 
2,844.00 
2,142.00 
2,399.69 
2,605.03 
1,980.61 
1,968.62 
3,406.00 
1,747.00 
1,059.00 
163,865.79 


Date  sold. 


Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


22,1910 

9»lfn8 
24,1906 

9,1909 
24,1908 
24,1906 
24,1908 
24,1906 
24,1906 
19,1910 
24.1906 
24,1906 
24,1908 
24.1906 
24,1906 
19,1910 
19,1910 
19, 1910 

9,1909 
24,1908 
24,1906 
24,1906 

9,1909 


liaiiaiio  Ponce 

E.  OutienreK  y  Repide 

J.  C.  Wagner 

Felix  Bautbta 

MaroeUno  Garda 

Donato  Baldanado. . 

V.  O.Castro 

aritoBelvIs 

Angel  Menor 

Donato  Teodoro 

Angel  Menor 

Domingo  L.  Diaz. . . 

F.J.  Dlax 

Fabian  Cuniling 

Comelio  Pineda 

Hermogenes  Reyes.. 

Epifanlo  Reyes 

Hermogenes  Reyes.. 
Melqulades  Floresca 

Jose  liendosa 

Melqulades  Floresca 

JuanZarate 

Jesuit  Miss.  Society. 


Total  cost, 


^21.85 

18.36 

17.74  Jff 

19.62 

16.01 
9.44 

10.97  J? 

19.28 

15.17 

35.02  £ 

10.67 

n.S4  E 

32.91 

28.44 

21.43 

a6.00£ 

39.06 

29.71  E 

19.88  £ 

34.06  £ 

17.47  E 
106.90 
546.19 


Block. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


LOTS  IN  BUSINESS  SECTION  "A"  SOLD  ON  JULY  »,  1906. 


Square 
meters. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 


450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
4.50.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
479.90 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 

;do.36 

775.05 
675.00 
675.00 
562.50 
514.56 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 


Name  of  purchaser. 


Price  per 
square  mUe. 


H.  S.  King 

Frederick  O'Brien 
J.  W.  Longaker... 
H.  P.  Whttmarsh. 

H.  S.  King 

J.  E.  Mallory 

W.  H.  Mclntyre.. 
J.  W.  Longaker... 
Alfredo  Roensch.. 

W.  E.  Olsen 

J.  W.  Marker 

Harry  Thurber 

F.  J.  Higham 

F.J.  Higbam 

George  House 

George  Rouse 

D.  F.  Maloney 

D.  F.  Maloney 

H.B.  Hanford 

T.  B.  Tolman 

L.  J.  Lambert 

J.  P.  Hellbronn... 

T.  B.  Tolman 

L.  J.  Lambert 

F.  A.Churchill... 

E.  E.  Elser 

J.  W-  Anderson..., 

C.  M.Jenkins 

C.  M.  Jenkins 

G.  H.  Guerdrum.. 
G.  H.  Guerdrum.. 

R.  H.Noble 

W.  Jessup 

W.  Jessup 

C.  Shea 

C.  Shea 

H.  P.  Whitmarsh. 
J.  P.  Heilbronn... 

P.J.  O'NeU 

P.  J.  O'NeU 

P.  M.  Jones 

P.  M.  Jones 


ro. 


03i 
(0 

0^ 
(B: 
03 
03 
03 
0» 
03 
03 
06 

S 
03, 

OS 

07 

03 

03: 

^ 
04 

03i 

03 

03 

03: 

03 

03 

03 
03 
0» 
03 
0» 
01 
0& 
0» 

o» 
o» 
oa 

o» 


Total  cost. 


ris-oo 

15.00 

15.00£ 

15.00Z 

15.00 

15.00^ 

15.00  £ 

15.00£ 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

26.00 

15.75 

15.00 

15.00 

34.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00  2 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00  f 

15.00 

15.00£ 

15.00 

15.00 

l&OOX 

1S.00J 

15. 00  J 

26.35 

25.84 

22.50 

22.50 

18.752 

17.50 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 
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9TATKXENT  AND  INDBX  OF  LOTS  SOLD  IN  BAOUIO  TOWNSTTE,    SEPTEMBER)  1910 — COD. 

Statement  ofaaUa  of  Baguio  taum-site  lotB — Contiiiued. 

LOTS  IN  BUSINESS  SECTION  "A"  BOLD  ON  JULY  20,  lOOO-ContiniiAd. 


Block. 


5 
5 

5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Lot. 


7 

% 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Sqnare 
meten. 


48a  00 
48a  00 
48a  00 
659.26 
48a  00 
450.00 
45a  00 
46a  00 
460.00 
38a  70 
45a  00 

4fiaoo 

45a  00 
38a  00 
45a  00 
45a  00 


Name  of  parohaaer. 


R.H.  Noble... 
R.  G.  Hosty... 
R. C.  Hoatv... 
H.  B.  Hamord. 
J.  A.  Hamiltoa 
J.  A.  Hamilton 
G.  Backmaister 
G.  A.  Steyens.. 
C.  Kingoome. . 
C.  Kingoome.. 
D.M.  Clark... 
D.IC.  Clark... 

F.  S.  JoneB 

F.  S.  Jones 

R.  H.  Wood... 
R.  H.Wood... 


Prteeper 
square  mile. 


ro.034 
03 


Total  cost. 


P-15.00i? 
15.00 
15.00 
21.98JV 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00JS 
21.00 
15.00 
15.00 
22.00 
26.00 
15.00 
17.00 
33.50 


LOTS  IN  BUSINESS  SECTION  "B"  SOLD  ON  OCTOBER  9,1900. 


2 

lA 

2A 

3A 

4A 

5A 

lA 

2A 

9A 

lOA 

UA 

12A 

UA 

12A 

13A 

14A 

lA 

2A 

3A 

4A 

lA 

2A 

3A 

4A 

391.76 
74.64 
23.85 
12.66 
51.30 
404.76 
149.16 
281.93 
504.67 
675.00 
675.00 
278.78 
235.32 
204.35 
261.43 
450.00 
430.74 
481.75 
3ia58 
450.00 
290.24 
219.75 
202.88 

Bensuet  Commercial  Company.  Limited 

no.  60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

P235.06 

2 

do 

44.78 

2 

do 

14.31 

2 

2  1 

do 

do 

7.60 
30.78 

3 

do 

242.86 

3  1 

do 

89.50 

3 

do 

169.16 

3 

do 

302.80 

3 

do 

405.00 

3 

do 

405.00 

4 

do 

167.27 

4 

do 

141.19 

4  1 

do 

122.61 

4  ' 

do 

156.86 

5  < 

do 

270.00 

5 

do 

258.44 

5 

do 

259.05 

5 

do 

186.35 

6 

do 

270.00 

6 

do 

174. 14 

6 

do 

131.85 

6 

do 

121. 73 

LOTS  IN  BUSINESS  SECTION  "C»»  SOLD  MARCH  5, 1909. 


2,838.20 


Domingo  L.  Dias. 


P0.60 


n,  702. 82 


Index  of  lot9  told  in  Baguio  town  site. 

Ktm.—Ttnt  figure  Indloates  number  of  page;  latter  indloatea  section,  and  second  figure  indicates  num< 

ber  of  tot. 


RESIDENCE  SECHONS. 

Abena,  Baltazar,  8  K/20;  K/30. 

Almazan,  Lucio,  7  k/22;  K/24. 

Amaseen,  John  D.,  3  D/2. 

Anchita,  Tomas,  7  K/8;  8  K/26. 

Araneta,  Gregorio,  3  D/7;  6  F/14. 

Aiaullo,  Manuel,  3  G/32. 

Archbiahop  of  Manila,  2  A/69;  2  A/70;  2  B/2;  2  B/3;  2  Improvements  on  Lot  69. 

Andrews,  K.  J.,  7  J/1. 

Baldonado,  Donato,  8  K/41. 

Bautista,  Ariaton,  3  C/23. 

Bautiflta,  Petrana,  6  F/25. 
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Bautista,  Felix,  8  K/39. 

Baguio  Country  Club,  4  D/47. 

Beattie,  G.  W.,  6  F/6. 

BelvlB,  Cirito,  8  K/43. 

Blanchard,  R.  D.,  2  A/80. 

Brent,  C.  H.,  2  B/4. 

Brias,  Enrique,  2  C/5;  6  H/5;  6  H/6. 

Bustamente,  Fnuicisco,  2  A/78. 

Camiling,  Fabian,  7  K/19:  8  K/51. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  3  C/20;  4  D/24. 

Carifio,  Mateo,  2  A/79. 

CarBon,  A.  C,  4  D/21;  4  D/22. 

Castro,  V.  O.,  8  K/28;  8  K/42. 

Clute,  F.  R.,  1  A/62. 

Cole,  E.  H.,  6  F/5. 

Cole,  O.  S.,  2  A/72;  5  D/68. 

Clarke,  L.  A.,  4  D/23. 

Conant,  C.  E.,  6  H/12;  7  H/18. 

Cuyugan,  M.  E.,  6  F/12;  6  F/18. 

Cuyugan,  Carlos,  6  F/20;  6  F/21. 

Cuyugan,  Consuelo,  8  K/35. 

Danao,  Frank,  7  K/16;  8  K/25. 

Diaz,  Domingo  L.,  7  K/4;  8  K/48. 

Diaz,  F.  J.,  8K/3I;  8  K/49. 

Donovan,  W.  H.,  2  A/77;  5  D/64, 

Douglas,  D.  D.,  5  D/67. 

Due,  Jackson,  3  C/17. 

Eaflthagen,  A.  M.  6  F/4;  6  F/23. 

Femandino,  Manuel,  7  K/14. 

Ferrer,  Ciriaco,  7  K/7. 

Floresca,  Fausta,  8  K/32. 

Floiesca,  Melquiadez,  8  K/65;  8  K/61. 

Forbes,  W.  Cameron,  5  D/69;  5  D/70. 

Forbes,  E.  R.  6  F/15. 

Fox,  J.  7  H/16. 

Fernandez,  Hermanos  3  D/14. 

Gal  van,  Greporio,  7  K/10. 

Garcia,  Marcelino,  7  K/12;  8  K/40. 

Gavito,  Jofl6  2  A/85. 

Goiti,  Manuel,  4  D/16;  4  D/18. 

Gonzales,  Francisco,  1  A/66;  2  A/67. 

Gonzales,  Manuel,  2  A/64;  2  A/65. 

Gonzales,  Matias,  2  A/83. 

Guerdrum  G.  H.  3  C/9;  6  H/4. 

Gutierrez,  Francisco  3  C/18. 

Gutierrez,  Eduardo  v  Repide,  8  K/37. 

Hamilton,  J.  A.  6  H/2. 

Harti^n,  T.  I..  5  D/74. 

Hathowav,  ('.  P.  2  (73. 

Haube,  \V.  M.  6  F/8. 

Heilbronn,  J.  P.  6  H/13. 

Hermanos,  Fornandez,  3  D/14. 

Hc-<M,  Carl  6  F/11. 

Hi^crins,  H.  L.  4  D/25;  4  D/26. 

Houston,  John  W.  7  H/19. 

Hongkong;- Shanghai  Bank,  5  D/75. 

Ibolson,  Isidoro,  2  A/73;  A/74. 

Jenkins,  V.  M.  4  D/28;  4  D/29;  5  D/72. 

Jesuit  Missionary  Society,  9  K/68. 

Jiminez,  Antonio,  2  A/81. 

Jo^ue,  Juan,  7  K/17. 

Kingrome,  Mrs.  A.  4  D/46. 

Kinney,  T.  (\  5  D/59. 

Knust,  John  J.  7  H/14. 

Lambert,  Leon  J.  6  H/11. 

Legarda,  Benito  1  A/54;  1  A/56. 

Limjap,  M.  3  D/9;  3  D/10. 

Lis,  A.  Bertran  de,  5  D/49. 
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Ll*,  a.  Hertran  de,  Jr.  5  D/63. 

Lis,  Imacio  B.  de,  3  C/7 

Lie,  Mre.  de,  5  D/48. 

Longaker,  John  W.  7  H/17. 

UipeZj  Maria  S.  3  D/13. 

Lu2jimga,  Joeefina,  5  D/61;  5  D/62. 

Mallon-,  J.  4  D/35;  4  I>/36. 

Manade,  M.  6  F,27. 

Manuel,  Juan,  7  K/21 ;  8  K/34. 

Mapa,  Victorino,  3  C/28. 

Marshall,  J.  4  D/33;   4  D/34. 

Mart^uez.  Mateo,  7  K/13. 

Martmez,  Roman,  2  A/75. 

McClellan,  Edcrar  A.  2  A/82. 

Md?ullough,  E.  C.  5  D/53;  5  D/54. 

McLeod,  John  T.  5  D/65;  6  H/3 

McLeod,  :Mr8.  M.  3  C/ll;  5  D/50. 

McLeod.  Mias  Mary  E.  4  D/44. 

McLeod,  Mercedes,  4  D/43. 

McDoimeU,  P.  G.  5  D/57. 

Mendoza,  Jos^  7  K/5;  8  K/63. 

Menor,  Angel,  8  K/44;  8  K/46. 

Mir,  Father  Midel,  7  K/1. 

Miranda,  Vicente,  5  F/2. 

Miaidon,  M.  E.  2  B/1. 

Muscat,  A.  4  D/37. 

Muscat,  F.  4  D/41. 

Mumma,  M.  \V.  6  F/17;  6  F/19. 

Napkil,  PetTona,  6  F/24;  6  F/26. 

Noble,  R.  H.  3  C/19;  3  C/26. 

Olsen,  Walter  E.  3  C/13. 

Ortigiajp,  Francisco  3  C/25. 

Pan,  Rafael  del,  3  C/15;  3  C.27. 

Pars^>na,  Mr.  4  D/42. 

Perez,  Faustino  3  D/8. 

Philippines  Est.  Sugar  Dev.  Co.  2  A/86. 

Pineda,  Camilio  8  K:/53. 

Ponce.  Mariano,  8  K/36. 

Powell,  A.  B.4D/19. 

Prideauz,  W.  D.  4  D/17. 

Prieto,  Mauro,  1  A/38;  1  A/39. 

Pneto,  Antonio,  1  A/58;  1  A/60. 

Prising,  F.  W.  4  D/30;  4  D/38;  5  D/73. 

Reyee.  Francisco  P.  3  D/3. 

P^yes,  Epifanio,  8  K/57. 

Reyes,  Hermogenes,  8  K/56;  8  K/59. 

Reyes*,  Luz  C.  de  3  C/29. 

Reyes,  Rafael,  3  D/6;  3  D/11. 

Reyeis,  Vicente  6  F/10. 

Rocee,  Fflomena,  1  A/35;  1  A/37. 

Roeario,  Arcadio,  4  D/15. 

Roeario,  S.  del,  4  D/20. 

Ri>3ario,  Lauranio,  7  K/9. 

Sackerman,  C.  6  H/7;  6  H/9. 

Salami,  Santiago,  7  K/15. 

iSchley,  Edna  R.  6  F/13. 

Schweickert,  G.  C.  5  D/80. 

Scott,  J.  A.  6  H/1. 

Scudder,  8.  O.  5  D/55. 

Shea,  C.  3  D/1. 

Silvestre,  Jos^  3  D/12. 

Smith,  Hmrry  E.  6  H/8;  6  H/10. 

Smith,  J.  W.  7  K/11. 

Smith,  West  G.  4  D/31;  4  D/32. 

Stafford,  H.  Eugene,  3  D/4;  3  D/5. 

Stevens,  C.  A.  4  D/27;  4  D/40;  5  D/71. 

Strong,  Bt,  R.  P.  5  D/51;  5  D/52. 
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Tanner.  A.  D.  5  F/3.  ^  g^^O;  7  H/21. 
Tavera,  1.  »•  f  •  "i  jr/45 

^?'°^'  ^'l%oro,  7  K/23. 
To^^Jl?^^'  ^ilo;  8  K/33;  8  K/46. 


ToljJ^'Aguflto,  1  A/51;  1  A/52. 

JJjJ^x,>emetrio,  1  A/42;  1  A/44. 

fjjtigon,  Juan,  1  A/57;  1  A/59. 

^uBBOiif  Mariano,  1  A/53;  1  A/55. 

TuasoD,  Teresa,  1  A/61;  1  A/63. 

Valdez,  Benito  1  A/40;  1  A/41. 
V.  A.  P.  2  B/9. 
Wagner,  J.  O.  8  K/27;  8  K/38. 
Ward,  A.  S.  3  C/21. 
Whitmarah,  H.  P.  2  C/1;  5  D/56. 
Wilson,  J.  R.  5  D/58;  6  F/16. 
Wolfson,  J.  N.2A/68. 
Worcester,  Dean  C.  1  A/45. 
Yandoc,  Francisco  7  K/3. 
Zamora,  Felipe  5  F/1. 
Zarate,  Juan  7  K/6;  9  K/67. 
Zinn,  A.  O.  5  D/66. 

BU8INB88  BBCnONB. 

[Non.— Pint  flcore  indioatss  nomlMr  of  pcoe:  tottar  lndio>tei  notlOQ;  aeoood  flcmv  iadioatot  bloek  oob- 

ber;  and  third  figan  lot  nmnbar.] 

Anderson,  J.  W.  10  A/3/3. 

Backmeister,  C.  11  A/4/13. 

Benguet  Commercial  Company,  Limited,  12  B/2/1A  to  5A  inc.;  12  B/3/1A,  2A,  IDA 

to  12A  inc.;  12  B/4/11A  to  14A  inc.;  12  B/5/1A  to  4A  inc.;  12  B/6/1A  to  4Ainc. 
Churchill,  F.  A.  10  A/3/1. 
Clarke,  D.  M.  11  A/5/3;  11  A/5/4. 
Diaz,  Domingo,  12  C/  /I. 
Elser,  £.  £.  10  A/3/2. 
Gueidrum,  Geo.  H.  11  A/3/6;  11  A/3/7. 
Hamilton,  J.  A.  11  A/4/11;  11  A/4/12. 
Hanford,  H.  B.  10  A/2/7;  11  A/4/10. 
Heilbronn,  J.  P.  10  A/2/10;  11  A/4/2. 
Higham,  F.  J.  10  A/2/1;  10  A/2/2. 
Hosty,  R.  C.  11  A/4/8;  11  A/4/9. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Residence  lots: 

Total  number 243 

To  employees 94 

To  relatives 23 

Business  lots: 

Total 82 

Employees 15 

Total  lots  sold 325 

Total  to  employees IW 

Total  to  relatives 23 
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SALE  OF  FBIAB  lAlTOS  IS  TEE  PHILIPPDTE  ISLANDS. 


House  of  Representatives; 

Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 

Tuesday,  December  20 y  1910. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Edgar  D.  Crumpacker  (acting 
chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
OUnsted  (chairman),  Crumpacker,  Hamilton,  Hubbard  of  Iowa, 
Grraham  of  Pennsylvania,  Parsons,  Madison,  Douglas,  Jones,  Page, 
Garrett,  Denver,  Helm,  and  Rucker  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Gentlemen,  yesterday  Mr.  Martin  submitted  15 
questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Carpenter  and  he  said  that  he  would  be 
willing  for  Mr.  Carpenter  to  answer  those  questions  in  writing  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carpenter  wanted  to  get  away  last  ni^t.  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  answered  the  questions  in  writing  and  I  have  here  the 
questions  and  answers,  and  if  the  committee  desires  to  hear  them  I 
will  read  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  suggest  that  they  be  read  by  the  clerk  for  the 
information  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Page.  I  suggest  that  they  be  entered  on  the  record  without 
reading. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  They  might  throw  light  on  some  future  inquiry. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  I  withdraw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Crumpacker  read  the  questions  and  answers  as  follows: 

i|Q.  How  far  is  nearest  point  of  Carpenter  purchase  from  the  railroad  by  the  nearest 
road? — A.  Approximately  4  miles  to  the  railway  station  of  Polo. 

Q.  Has  this  road  been  improved  by  the  Insular  Government  or  otherwise  since 
Carpenter's  purchase? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  this  road  (Nova- 
liches  to  Polo)  has  not  been  improved  by  the  Insular  Grovemment  or  otherwise  since 
my  entrv  on  the  T^la  estate  in  1908,  and  it  is  passable  for  wheeled  vehicles  only 
durinff  the  dry  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  Is  the  growth  of  Manila  in  the  direction  of  the  Carpenter  purchase? — A.  It  is 
not,  nor  is  it  probable  for  many  years,  if  ever,  as  the  principal  cemetery  of  Manila  is 
in  the  part  of  the  city  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  Tala  estate,  and  adjacent  lands 
just  outside  of  the  city  Imiits,  through  which  the  Manila-Novaliches  Road  passes,  are 
too  low  to  be  desirable  for  building  purposes  when  considered  in  comparison  with 
lands  in  other  directions  from  and  ^jacent  to  the  city.  The  desirable  resident  and 
business  sections  of  the  city  are  extending,  and  by  reason  of  port  construction  and  for 
other  reasons  must  be  expected  to  extend  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  toward  Cavite. 

Q.  What  trolley  or  other  means  of  transportation  are  under  way  or  proposed  to,  by, 
or  through  the  Carpenter  tract? — A.  No  trolley,  or  other  means  of  transportation  such 
as  railways,  tramways,  etc.,  are  under  way,  or  probable  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
future,  ii  ever,  to  pass  by  or  through  the  Tala  estate  nearer  than  the  present  main  line 
of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway,  with  its  station  at  Polo,  mentioned  in  the  answer 
to  the  iiiBt  question. 

Q.  How  many  Filipino  tenants  have  you  and  how  much  lands  have  you  subrented 
to  them? — A.  Approximately  80.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  with  precision  the 
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number  of  tenants  I  have  at  the  present  time,  as  the  harvest  of  upland  rice  wa«  com- 
pleted about  the  time  I  left  Mamla,  and  perhaps  some  tenants  have  terminated  their 
relation  to  me  because  of  entering  employment  in  Manila  or  for  other  analogous  reasons^ 
and  doubtless  additional  tenants  have  been  secured  for  the  ensuing  year  by  my 
manager,  who  reported  to  me  before  my  departure  that  quite  a  number  had  indicated 
to  him  their  desire  to  sow  their  upland  rice  on  land  within  my  holdings.  There  is  no 
written  contract  between  the  tenants  and  myself,  as  it  is  the  local  custom  to  make  such 
agreements  orally.  The  land  which  my  tenants  are  working  under  such  agreements 
aggregates  more  than  400  hectares,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  the  area  with  precision, 
as  the  unit  of  area  for  the  purpose  of  our  agreement  is  the  extension  of  land  which  can 
be  sown  by  a  cavan  of  rice  seed,  somewhat  more  than  a  hectare. 

Q.  If  you  were  not  their  landlord,  what  would  prevent  their  leasing  the  Tala  lands 
themselves  directly  from  the  Government? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  my  tenants  are  also  lessees  or  purchasers  of  land  (as  a  rule,  low,  wet,  rice  land) 
on  the  Tala,  Malinta,  Piedad,  or  other  adjacent  estates,  and  have  under  lease  or  pur- 
chase contracts  all  the  land  they  desire.  Throujgh  my  manager  and  personally  I  nave 
uiged  them  to  take  up  additional  land,  and  it  is  well  known  to  them  that  I  shall  be 
gl^  at  any  time,  as  I  nave  been  in  the  past,  to  transfer  lands  to  them  without  chaige, 
but  they  decline  on  the  groimd  that  after  the  third  or  at  most  the  fourth  year  the  bmd 
would  DO  valueless  to  them,  as  it  is  not  customary  to  continue  the  sowing  of  rice  on 
any  given  parcel  of  high  land  for  more  than  that  period.  Nothing  prevents  them 
from  leasing  the  Tala  lands  except  their  own  judgment. 

Q.  If  the  Government  gave  them  the  same  protection  and  other  advantages  you 
receive,  what  would  prevent  them  from  using  the  land? — A.  Referring  to  the  answer 
to  the  preceding  question,  which  I  believe  in  part  answers  this,  I  would  add  that  they 
and  all  tenants  on  the  Tala  and  Piedad  estates  enjoy  the  same  protection  which  I  do, 
and  the  terms  of  my  contract  with  the  Government  are  considered  by  them  unfavor- 
able to  the  lessee  by  reason  of  the  obligation  to  cultivate,  which  in  the  event  of  death 
or  loss  for  other  reason  of  work  animals  is  extremely  onerous,  il  not  impossible,  for 
them  to  comply  with.  They  could  not  use  the  land  u,  as  I  understand  the  rule  to  be, 
vacant  lands  on  the  estates  may  not  be  used  by  anyone  except  under  lease  or  purchase. 

Q.  What  advances  have  been  made  to  your  tenants  by  tne  Insular  Government? — 
A.  I  know  of  no  advances  having  been  made  to  my  tenants  as  such  or  otherwise  by  the 
Insular  Government. 

Q.  Who  applied  to  have  the  loan  fund  extended  to  your  land  as  was  done  about  four 
months  after  your  lease? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  loan  fund  was  extended  to  the  Tala 
hacienda,  of  which  my  land  is  a  part,  upon  my  application.  My  application  was 
prompted  by  the  hope  that  I  could  induce  my  cotenants  on  the  Tala  estate  to  apply  for 
loans  from  ttis  fund  to  enable  them  to  purchase  work  cattle,  which  they  greatly  neecied, 
and  I  understood  that  but  little  of  the  fund  had  been  applied  for  on  ouier  estates. 

Q.  Have  you  personally  advanced  anything  to  them? — A.  I  have  made  advances  in 
cash  and  nee  to  many  of  my  tenants,  perhaps  to  about  half  the  total  number. 
These  advances  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in  excess  of  a  total  of  $10  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 
in  rice.    I  have  never  made  or  received  any  interest  chaige. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  returns  from  your  tenants  to  meet  your  payments  for  the  land, 
this  without  any  material  advance  by  vou? — A.  I  do  not  expect  the  returns  from  my 
tenants,  i.  e.,  any  share  in  the  crop  wnich  may  pertain  to  me,  to  meet  my  pa^'ments 
for  the  land  during  the  lease  period,  i.e.,  three  years.  I  do  expect  that  beginning  with 
the  fourth  year  the  product  of  my  tree  plantations,  the  increase  of  my  cattle,  and  my 
share  of  crops  raiseci  by  tenants  will  meet  the  annual  payments  on  the  lands  which  I 
should  purcnase  under  the  terms  of  my  contract  with  the  Government  and  the  expenses 
generally  of  the  plantation  as  a  whole.  However,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  purchase  period,  i.  e.,  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  occu- 
pancy, I  have  a  deficit  to  meet  from  my  salary. 

Q.  Have  you  surrendered  any  lands  to  Filipinos  except  to  such  as  were  former  occu- 
pants of  the  estate? — A.  I  have  surrendered  lands  to  Filipinos  whom  I  do  not  undCT- 
Btand  to  have  been  former  occupants  of  the  estate,  to  wit,  to  Mariano  Crisostomo,  whom 
I  understand  to  be  a  lawyer  located  in  a  small  town  about  10  miles  or  more  up  the  rail- 
road from  Polo;  to  Maria  Buendia.  whom  I  understand  to  be  a  woman  of  some  means 
who  lives  in  a  town  about  20  miles  from  the  Tala  estate;  to  Mariano  Escueta,  whom  I 
understand  to  be  a  native  of  the  same  town  as  Maria  Buendia,  and  to  several  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  recall.  These  lands  were  surrendered  by  me  under  a  general 
authorization  to  the  director  of  lands  or  his  agent  to  make  such  leases  to  applicants 
under  the  usual  rules  without  consulting  me  unless  the  lands  applied  for  were  within 
certain  limits  in  which  I  was  cultivating  or  planning  to  cultivate  in  the  near  future. 
I  had  no  discussion  of  the  matter  nor  negotiations  with  any  of  these  persons,  with  the 
exception  of  Mariano  Escueta,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted.    The  others  are 
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strangers  to  me.  In  no  instance  have  I  received  compensation  for  the  relinquishment 
of  my  rip^hts  in  excess  of  such  sums  as  had  been  paid  by  me  to  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  particular  parcels  of  land  concemea,  which  sums  constituted  credit  on 
account  of  future  purchase  and  by  tran!*fer  passed  to  the  transferee. 

Q.  Have  you  send  or  contracted  to  sell  any  lands  leased  by  you? — A.  I  have  not 
sold  or  contracted  to  sell  any  lands  leased  by  me. 

Q.  Have  you  re-leased  any  land  leased  by  you?  If  so,  at  what  price  or  under 
what  conditions? — A.  I  have  not  re-leased  any  land  leased  by  me  unless  there  might 
be  included  under  this  term  the  land  which  my  subtenants  hold  for  not  to  exceed 
three  years  under  conditions  which  have  been  explained  in  the  answers  to  previous 
<luestions,  either  at  this  time  or  when  I  first  appeared  before  the  committee.  In  no 
instance  do  I  receive  cash  rental  except  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  subtenant  pays 
me  1  peso  per  annum  for  a  cavan  of  land — ^i.  e.,  the  area  on  which  he  oows  a  cavan 
of  rice  seed — or  a  sack  of  rice  at  harvest  time  in  lieu  of  the  cash  payment.  In  the  case 
of  the  share  tenants  I  believe  I  have  already  stated  in  detail  the  arrangement,  but 
I  wish  to  make  clear  the  point  that  I  fear  I  did  not  bring  out  plainly  in  answers  pre- 
viously ^ven — that  where  the  subtenant  has  his  own  cattle  and  bears  the  expenses 
of  breaking,  sowing,  harvesting,  and  thrashing  his  rice  he  retains  practically  the 
entire  crop,  and  it  is  only  after  the  first  or  second  vear  that  I  receive  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal share,  which  is  considered  mere  recognition  of  the  relation  existing  between  myself 
and  the  subtenant  so  far  as  the  ownership,  or  rather  the  control,  of  the  land  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  ethics  permit  an  officer  of  the  insular  government  like 
yourself  to  speculate  in  lands  held  m  trust  by  the  Philippine  government? — A.  I  do 
not  consider  my  relation  to  the  lands  in  question,  or  any  other  of  the  government 
lands,  that  of  speculation.  I  am  pledged  to  the  people,  through  the  statements  of 
myaeii  and  my  manager  during  the  prawt  three  years,  to  transfer  my  rights  in  the 
cultivated  land  to  my  subtenants  on  their  request,  and  in  the  vacant  lands  to  anv 
applicant,  without  pecuniary  profit  to  myself.  I  do  not  understand  that  friar  lands 
are  held  in  trust  in  any  sense,  except  the  pledge  to  the  bondholders  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  lease  and  sale  of  these  lands  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  at  no  later  date  than  when  due — approxi- 
mately 21  years  from  this  time.  I  considered  very  carefully  whether  there  might  be 
any  impropriety  in  my  entering  into  the  contract  which  I  did  regarding  these  lands 
and  felt  confident  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  such  a  course.  I  discussed  the 
matter  from  that  standpoint  with  representative  people  of  all  classes  outside  of  the 
Government  service,  as  well  as  with  officials,  prior  to  entering  into  the  contract  in 
question,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  hear  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  myself,  as  assistant  executive  secretary  or  as  executive  secretary,  entering  into 
the  proposed  contract  with  the  insular  government  regarding  the  lands  on  the  Tala 
estate. 

I  certify  on  my  oath  that  the  foregoing  questions  and  answers  are  correct  and  true, 
to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19,  1910. 

Frank  W.  Carpenter. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MB.  D.  C.  WOBCESTEB— Continued. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Before  you  leave  the  San  Jose  estate  there  are  a  few 
questions  which  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Worcester. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  prepared  this  morning  to  furnish  a  little 
detailed  information  which  was  requested  yesterday  and  which  I 
could  not  give  at  the  moment.  You  asked  about  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Ilin.  I  find  that  it  was  608  in  1903.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Mangarin,  which  you  will  remember  was 
the  largest  settlement  near  the  estate,  was  331  in  1903,  but  I  am 
very  sure  that  not  even  such  a  number  as  that  lives  in  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  that  that  number  includes  houses  scattered  out  through  the 
woods.  Iriran,  the  population  of  which  I  could  not  give,  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  census  as  a  separate  barrio.  Its  popu- 
lation is  included  with  that  of  Sablayan,  which  is  a  town,  and  the 
population  of  that  town  is  943.  Now,  I  have  remembered  that  there 
nas  sprung  up  a  barrio  which  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the  maps, 
called  Caguray.     It  is  about  12  miles  south  of  the  estate,  and  is  to-day 
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the  most  prosperous  barrio  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estate.  I  should 
think  that  it  would  be  a  place  with  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Mangarin,  but  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth^  and  so  it  is  not 
included  on  any  of  the  maps. 

Capt.  Sleeper  thinks  that  Mr.  Bruce  asked  for  the  personal  affidavits 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  three  Califorma  companies  which  have 

Eurchased  pubUc  lands  from  the  Government,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
e  was  not  required  to  do  so,  and  we  have  cabled  to  Manila  asking 
whether  the  affidavits  were  furnished  and  requesting  that  if  they 
were  copies  be  transmitted  to  the  committee. 

The  Mr.  Hathaway  of  whom  I  spoke  as  the  only  gentleman  who 
had  ever  given  me  any  reason  to  beheve  that  he  represented  corporate 
interests  desiring  to  obtain  more  than  the  legal  amount  of  land  was 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  who  left  the  United  States 
for  the  PhiUppines  in  the  middle  of  May,  1905,  and  returned  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1905. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  makmg  this  statement  from  his  own  testi- 
mony.    He  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  when  he  returned. 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  subsequently  testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Philippines,  his  testimony  being  against  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  Philippine  sugar. 

I  said  that  the  rental  paid  by  the  friars  was,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, 30  centavos  per  head  for  cattle,  and  I  find  that  it  was  20 
centavos;  that  is,  10  cents  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Douglas.  For  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  For  the  year. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No;  that  is  for  the  month. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  director  of  land  has  furnished  me  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  friars  of  the  Recoleto  order  paid  to  the  Govemment  20  centavoe  per  head 
per  month  for  all  animals,  except  calves,  pastured  on  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate. 
This  estate  was  vacated  by  the  friars  in  May,  1909. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  director  of  lands,  dated  Baguio, 
May  5,  1910,  there  were  492  persons  holding  leases  for  friar  lands 
of  more  than  16  hectares  each,  and  82  persons  who  had  purchased 
more  than  16  hectares  each,  or  a  total  of  574  leases  or  sales  made  to 
individuals,  each  in  excess  of  16  hectares. 

Of  the  above  82  purchasers,  4  are  Americans,  and  of  the  492 
lessees,  15  are  Americans,  2  are  EngUshmen  and  15  are  known  to  be 
natives,  who  were  not  occupants  of  the  friar  lands  at  the  date  of 
purchase  by  the  Government.  From  best  information  at  hand,  it  is 
estimated  that  all  other  lessees  and  purchasers  appearing  on  the 
Ust  were  actual  and  bona  fide  occupants  in  accoraance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  friar  land  act. 

I  have  obtained  the  actual  total  of  sales  and  area  occupied  up  to 
the  1st  of  December.  I  find  that  the  sales  numbered  18,928  and 
covered  149.413  acres.  I  will  supply  the  same  information  with 
reference  to  leases  a  Uttle  later. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  evident  mistake  in  Capt.  Sleeper  8 
testimony,  on  page  301  of  the  record,  where  Capt.  Sleeper  is  made 
to  say  that  the  friar  lands  are  something  over  400,000,000  acres  in 


extent.  As  the  total  acreage  of  the  Philippioe  Islands  is  only 
74,000,000  and  a  few  odd  acres,  that  is  an  evident  mistake.  Capt. 
Sleeper  doubtless  intended  to  say  400,000  acres.  The  actual  fig- 
ures are  396,690.20  acres.  He  intended  to  say  400,000  acres  and 
probably  did  say  it,  but  the  record  does  not. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  total  number  of  acres  in  the  public  doman  i 

Mr.  Garkett.  The  friar  lands. 

Mr.  Douoi^s.  The  question  here  is: 

.  What  is  the  best  estimate  that  you  can  make  as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  what  you 
call  public  lands? 
Mr.  Sleeper.  Forty-five  million  acres. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  will  look  a  little  further  you  will  see  the 
question : 

How  man^  acres  are  there  or  were  there  originally  of  the  friar  lands  purchased  by 
the  Philippme  Government? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Worcester.  IlTustratmg  my  statement  as  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  making  a  rectangular  system  of  surveys  apply  to  either  the 
occupied  or  vacant  lands,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  a  little  sample  plat  of  the  lots  on  a  part  of 
one  of  the  estates.  You  will  then  pernaps  also  understand  why  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  rush  the  surveys  on  account  of  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  the  holdings. 

X&.  Parsons.  What  estate  is  this? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  the  Lolonboy  estate, 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  all  these  lines  [indicating]  indicate  separate 
parcels? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  except  those  showing  roads. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  does  the  other  line  there  snow  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Perhaps  a  subdivision  of  an  original  lot. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  that  has  just  been 
taken  as  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  irregularity  of  the  surveys  or 
is  it^  do  you  think,  a  fair  sample  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  reasonably  fair  sample.  We  have  here  and 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  sheets  showing  all  of  a  ^ven  estate,  so  that 
you  can  see  not  a  smgle  parcel,  but  the  entire  series  of  lots. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  suppose  the  irregularity  results  largely  from  the 
fact  that  first  the  best  lands  were  taken  and  that  afterwards  the  sub- 
seauent  land  seekers  or  grantees  took  what  was  left  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  partly  that,  sir,  and  partly  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  friars  did  not  make  any  special  effort  to  let  the  land  in 
lots  of  regular  size.  There  has  been  more  or  less  interchange  of  land 
between  the  tenants.  They  would  have  a  mango  tree  here,  some 
bananas  there,  and  a  bamboo  chunp  somewhere  else,  and  when  we 
came  to  fix  the  boundaries  they  insisted  on  having  their  land  in  such 
shape  as  to  take  in  these  several  things  which  they  wished  for.  We 
tried  very  hard  to  get  them  to  agree  to  exchange  laiids  so  as  to  simplify 
the  survevs,  but  we  found  that  we  could  not  do  it  without  causmg  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  is  the  scale  of  that  map  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper,  what  is  the  scale  of  that  map? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  It  is  reduce<l  from  a  Ittr^e  map,  and  is  not  drawn  to 
any  particular  scale 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Have  the  valuations  been  plotted  on  that  estate? 
Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When;  since  the  date  of  your  report? 
Mr.  Sleeper.  Since  the  date  of  the  report. 
Mr.  Parsons.  Have  you  one  of  those  lor  the  Piedad  estate? 
ifr.  Sleeper.  We  have  them  for  all  the  estates. 
Mr.  Parsons.  Here? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No,  sir:  at  the  office.     I  will  bring  them. 
Mr.  Worcester.  Illustrating  my  statement  as  to  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  bring  the  facts  relative  to  the  means  of  acquiring 

fublic  lands  to  the  attention  of  the  natives  and  to  interest  them  in  it, 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  committee  these 
copies  of  pamphlets  in  English,  Spanish,  and  various  native  dialects, 
which  have  been  widely  scattered  through  the  islands.  I  do  not 
care  to  have  them  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  include  them  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  the  printers  would  resign  if  asked  to  set 
up  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  two  or  three  general 
questions  relating  to  the  San  Jose  matter,  which  you  can  answer  in 
your  own  way. 

Either  in  Mr.  Martin's  statement  before  the  committee  or  in  his 
speech  on  the  floor,  I  do  not  now  recall  which,  he  stated  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  with  reference  to  the  validity  of  the 
sales  to  a  single  individual  of  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  friar 
land  had  been  anticipated  by  the  officials  of  the  insular  government 
and  that  this  anticipation  indicated  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  Philippine  government,  the  officials  of  tne  Insular 
Bureau,  and  men  in  tne  executive  departments  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  dispose  of  these  lands  contrarv'  to  law  under  the 
expectation  that  the  Attorney  General  would  in  his  opinion  justify 
the  sales.  What  have  you  to  say  in  a  general  way  in  reference  to 
that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  opinion  of  the  Attomev  General  of  the 
United  States  was  not  awaited  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction.  Capt.  Sleeper  and  I  had  ourselves  drafted 
and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  which  removed  the  limitation  that 
had  previously  existed,  imposed  by  the  friar-land  act,  upon  the  sales 
of  unoccupied  friar  lands.  We  ourselves  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  or  that  act,  but  at  the  time  the  question  was  raised  we 
secured  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  in  the  bureau  of  lands  and  sub- 
sequently, in  fact,  immediately  after  Messrs.  Prentiss  and  Poole 
raised  the  question,  we  asked  for  the  opinion  of  the  attomev  general 
of  the  Phihppine  Islands,  the  only  opmion  we  had  the  rignt  to  ask 
for  in  the  premises.  The  request  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
Creneral  of  tne  United  States  was  made,  as  1  understand  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  wished  to  purchase.  That  was  not  con- 
trolling in  our  case  at  all.  The  reason  why  action  was  suspended  was 
not  that  we  might  await  the  rendering  of  that  opinion,  but  was 
afforded  by  the  telegram  of  Gen.  Edwards,  dated  November  23,  1909. 
and  addressed  to  the  Governor  General,  stating  that  the  Secretary  or 
War  desired  full  information  by  cable  relative  to  the  sale  of  the 
findoro  estate  and  further  desired  that  the  sale  should  not  be  con- 
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sommated  until  he  had  considered  the  question.  That,  of  course, 
was  conclusive  upon  me. 

At  that  time  tne  sales  certificate  was  lying  on  my  table,  awaiting 
simature  and  I  let  it  lie  there  until  I  received  a  cablegram  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  Governor 
(xeneral  under  date  of  December  4,  1909,  which  stated  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  approved  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  at  the  re- 
<^uest  of  attorneys  for  purchasers  and  further  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion referred  to  m  the  Governor  General's  telegram  of  November  23, 
would  be  submitted  at  once  to  the  Attornev  General  for  an  opinion. 
That  was  the  first  intimation,  as  a  matter  oi  fact 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  you  read  the  cable  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  1    It  is  corrected  in  my  copy. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  telegram  here  reads  as  follows: 

"A^'ashinc.ton,  December  4, 1909. 
Forbes,  Manila. 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  the  30th  ultimo,  the  Secretary  of  War 
approyeB  sale  of  San  Joee  estate  at  the  request  of  attomevs  for  purchaseiB.  The 
aueetion  referred  to  in  your  telegram  of  November  23  will  be  submitted  at  once  to 
Attorney  General  for  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  telegram  has  been  corrected  in  red  ink  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  the  29th  ultimo,  the  Secretary  of  War 
approves  sale  of  San  Jose  estate.  At  the  request  of  attorneys  for  purchasers  the  ques- 
tion referred  to  in  my  tel^^am  of  November  23  will  be  submitted  at  once  to  Attorney 
General  for  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  suppose  that  has  probably  been  corrected  from 
the  copy  of  the  cablegram  as  sent  from  here.  As  received  at  Manila 
it  seems  to  have  varied  slightly  in  punctuation,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see 
that  does  not  change  the  result  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  say  that  it  does  or  does  not. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  other  words,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  was  requested  on  this  matter,  not  as  a 
basis  for  the  determination  as  to  whether  the  sale  might  be  made, 
which  is  passed  upon  in  this  communication  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
but  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  purchasers  as  to  their  right  to 
obtain  the  land. 

Mr.  Garrett.  These  cablegrams  are  sent  in  cipher,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  they  are  usually  sent  in  cipher,  not 
always.  The  only  object  of  a  cipher  in  the  case  of  a  cablegram  like 
this  would  be  to  reduce  the  cost. 

Havinjg  then  received  the  approval  of  the.Secretary  of  War  for  the 
transaction  on  the  day  after  tnat  cablegram  was  received,  which  was 
probably  the  6th  of  December,  I  signed  the  sale  certificate  and 
retumea  it.  It  is  not  customary  to  affix  the  date  of  my  approval, 
but  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  director  of  lands  is  the  one  pro- 
vided for  in  the  blanK  forms.  So  there  is  no  way  of  saying  exactly 
when  my  signature  was  affixed,  but  I  remember  distinctly  the 
governor  general's  informing  me  in  the  evening  that  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  been  received  by  cable,  and  the  following 
jnomii^  the  cable  was  sent  in  to  me  and  I  signed  the  sales  certificate. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  particularly  whether  this  cable* 
gram  was  in  cipher  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  have  come  to  me  in 
translation  and  without  the  original.  The  original  cipher  is  never 
sent  out. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  allegation  that  a  large  amount  of  work  was 
performed  on  the  estate,  Air.  Martin  has  placed  his  faith  in  news- 
paper statements  about  what  was  accomplished.  I  investigated 
that  matter  on  the  ground  and  interrogated  Mr.  Bruce  in  Manila  and 
learned  from  him  that  before  the  sigmng  of  this  sale  certificate  not 
a  stroke  of  work  was  done  on  the  San  Jose  estate.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  supplies  for  use  there  was  stated  by  him  to  have  been  made 
on  December  14,  1909;  and  investigation  at  the  office  of  the  steam- 
ship company  showed  that  a  shipment  was  made  on  that  date.  I 
myself  was  on  the  estate  as  late  as  last  July,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  considerable  area  in  cultivation,  much  less  had  there  been 
at  this  earlier  time.  I  saw  one  experimental  plqt  of  ground,  which 
may  have  had  an  acre  in  it,  planted  with  cane,  and  I  was  told  that 
there  were  a  number  of  additional  plots  of  that  kind  scattered 
through  the  estate  to  try  out  the  soil.  I  know  by  direct  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Poole,  whose  word  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  no 
planting  of  cane  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  commercial  production  of 
sugar  had  even  then  been  made. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  had  been  done  on  the  estate  when  you  was 
there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  framework  of  a  pier  at  the  end  of  the  rail- 
way had  been  largely  completed.  I  should  say  that  the  pier  was 
about  ready  for  the  planking.  The  grade  of  the  railway  for  4  or  5 
miles  had  been  roughly  completed,  though  no  track  was  laid.  One 
or  two  temporary  culverts,  wooden  bridges,  I  should  say  rather  than 
culverts,  had  been  constructed  over  small  streams,  and  houses  had 
been  erected  for  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Dormitories  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  nature  of 
long  sheds,  which  were  dividetl  into  compartments.  They  had  just 
begun  at  that  time  the  erection  of  individual  houses  for  people  who 
preferred  to  live  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  families  or  individuals? 

Mr.  Worcester.  For  families  or  groups  of  people  who  wish  to  live 
together,  four  or  five  men  in  the  same  place.  Tnere  was  a  hospital, 
a  very  nice  little  building.  There  was  a  house  where  the  supervising 
force  of  the  plantation  live<l,  a  stable,  some  wells,  some  facdities  for 
storing  plows  and  cultivators.     That  is  all  I  remember. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Were  those  on  the  estate  itself? 

Mr.  Worcester.  On  the  estate;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  had  been  done  on  the  land  occupied  by  the 
three  agricultural  companies  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Had  any  of  the  railroad  tracks  been  laid  across  any 
of  tliem  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.     No  track  had  been  laid. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  wish  you  would  state,  as  briefly  as  you  may,  your 
opinion  as  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  bulk,  whether  or  not 
it  was  in  the  public  interest  both  in  the  relation  of  the  payment  of 
the  debt  and  income  of  the  government  and  in  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  islands? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  The  Drimaxy  reason  for  disposing  of  this  estate 
was,  of  course,  that  the  Government  had  paid  for  it  nearly  $300,000 
^old;  that  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the  small  adminis- 
trative charges  had  increased  the  necessary  price  at  which  it  could  be 
sold  to  $367,000  gold;  that  this  price  was  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing  and  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have  made  it 
impossible  to  sell  the  estate  at  all  without  first  amending  the  friar- 
land  act  so  that  we  might  reduce  the  cost  which  we  were  required  to 
collect  for  it.  The  interest  on  the  investment  formed  a  charge  against 
the  Government  of  the  FiUpino  people.  Its  income  is  by  no  means 
large,  and  $100,000  looks  a  ^eat  deal  larger  to  us  out  there  than  to  you 
gentlemen  here.  We  do  not  have  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
behind  us.  The  sale  of  the  estate  would  result  m  making  it  an  income 
producer  instead  of  an  income  consumer.  The  estate  is  situated  in 
what  we  term  a  special  Government  province  as  distinguished  from 
a  regularly  organized  province.  The  term  appUes  to  provinces  in  a 
primitive  state  of  development  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  non-Christians,  and  in  those  provinces  tnere  is  collected 
a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  real  estate  and  also  on  improve- 
ments and  on  personal  property  in  excess  of  $100  in  value. 

If  a  man's  total  property,  both  real  and  personal,  amounts  to  less 
than  $100,  no  tax  is  collected.  The  sale  price  of  that  estate  would 
be  adopted  as  the  basis  for  taxation  upon  it,  and  the  income  at  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  would  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  was  capitalized  for  $1,000,000,  or,  rather,  that  its  capital 
was  promptly  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  it  was  thought  that  that 
showed  that  the  company  was  going  to  undertake  the  development 
of  this  estate.  On  my  way  back  from  the  Philippines  this  time  I 
visited  the  Ewa  plantation  m  Hawaii,  where  the  percentage  of  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  has  just  passed  95,  and  I  was  told  that  the  mill,  just  as 
it  was,  wmch  handles  the  cane  from  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  had 
cost  $1,000,000  gold.  The  tax  on  such  a  mill  would  not  by  any 
means  be  a  small  matter.  However,  there  is  another  reason  to 
which  I  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  when  would  that  tax 
be  collectible  ?  You  could  not  collect  the  tax  on  this  land  until  the 
final  installment  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  could  not  collect  the  tax  until  the  title  had 
passed.  The  tax  on  the  200  hectares  which  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
3lihdoro  Development  Co.  will  be  collectible  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  this  mill  is  erected  on  that  land  you  get  the  tax 
on  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  tax  on  the  improvements  of  the  railway  and 
so  on  can  be  collected  at  the  present  time  as  fast  as  the  work  is  com- 
pleted and  the  readjustment  of  tax  lists  is  made. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  you  were  there  had  anything  been  done  on  the 
mill  site  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  The  question  of  the  proper  place  for  the 
mill  in  connection  with  a  laige  tract  of  land  is  one  of  a  great  deal  of 
complexity.  There  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  the  question  of  the  geograpnical  reiationsliip  of  the 
mill  to  the  ground  on  which  the  cane  is  to  be  produced  is  also  of 
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importance.  It  is  desired  to  have  things  so  adjusted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible that  the  loaded  cars  will  come  to  the  mill  on  a  down  grade  and 
the  enipties  will  go.  back  on  the  upgrade. 

Mr.  Parsons.  On  the  map  shown  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the 
mill  site  on  higher  ground  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Probably  on  higher  ground  than  part  of  the  estate, 
but  as  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes  practicallv  all  of  the  fairly 
level  land  on  the  estate  slopes  quite  gently  toward  the  sea. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  I  understand  you  say  tnat  the  sale  price  would  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  fixing  the  rate  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  our  usual  procedure. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  Would  that  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Mindoro 
property;  that  is,  the  200  hectares  that  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  would  be  the  basis. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  How  long  would  that  be  the  basis  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  special  government 
provinces  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  law  relative  to  the  revision 
from  time  to  time  of  tax  values. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  I  was  just  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
improvements  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  improvements  would  be  taxed  the  first 
year  after  they  are  made. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  they  built  a  mill  it  would  be  taxed  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  So  when  you  say  that  the  sale  price  would  be  taken 
as  the  basis  for  taxation  you  mean  so  far  as  it  remains  unimproved. 
As  soon  as  it  improved 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  was  referring  only  to  the  land.  I  think  I  said 
that  the  improvements  would  be  taxaole  immediately. 

Mr.  RucKER    And  separately? 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  separately. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  tax  the  land  separately  from  the  improve- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rucker.  .  That  is  what  he  said. 

(At  this  poiiit  in  the  proceedings  Mr.  Olmsted  took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  had  startea  to  say  that  there  was  another  reason 
why  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  Philippines  rejoiced  over  this  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  sugar  land  to 
men  who  were  believed  to  represent  capital  enough  to  develop  it  and 
install  a  modern  sugar  mill  or  insure  its  installation,  and  bring  about 
the  use  of  modern  machinery.  The  situation  as  to  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  taking  the  islands  as  a  whole,  is  in 
an  almost  incredible  condition  of  backwardness.  We  still  have  in 
many  regions  the  2  vertical  wooden  rollers  turned  by  man  power  or 
by  a  single  water  buffalo  or  carabao,  for  pressing  the  juice  out  of  the 
cane.  A  contrivance  of  that  sort  leaves  probably  55  or  60  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  in  the  cane  and  the  crushed  cane  comes  through  so  wet  that 
one  can  take  it  in  his  hands  and  actually  wring  the  juice  out  of  it. 
We  have  not  to-day  really  anything  approaching  a  modem  sugar  mill 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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We  have  not  to-day,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beUef,  such 
a  thing  as  an  irrigated  field  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Pmlippines,  although 
we  have  water  in  numerous  sugar-producing  regions  which,  without 
the  great  expense  of  pumping,  so  often  necessanly  incurred  in  other 
places,  can  be  put  directly  on  the  land.  The  people  have  httle  idea 
of  improving  their  seed,  and  their  methods  of  cultivation  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  Plowing  is  still  done  by  animals  in  regions  where  it 
might  be  better  and  more  profitably  done  bv  traction  en^es.  We 
have  constant  complaint  from  the  island  of  Negros  that  the  number 
of  draft  animals  is  not  anjrthing  hke  sufficient,  and  though  a  great 
many  of  them  desire  to  cultivate  the  land,  it  is  useless,  in  my  opinion^ 
and  my  opinion  is  based  on  15^  years  of  observations,  to  expect  to 
influence  tne  Fihpino  agriculturists,  as  a  whole,  in  matters  of  tms  sort 
bv  reports  or  by  word  of  mouth.  They  imitate,  and  that  is  about  all 
they  are  wilUng  to  do.  They  must  be  shown  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion. They  can  not  conceive  what  a  modem  sugar  mill  is  like.  They 
have  never  seen  one,  and  they  have  no  basis  on  which  to  build  up 
ideas  as  to  what  such  a  thin^  really  means.  The  modem  mill  could 
take  the  cane  as  they  throw  it  away,  after  they  have  gone  to  all  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  grinding,  and  make  a  hand- 
some profit  out  of  the  sugar  whicn  now  goes  to  waste.  At  the  Ewa 
null  they  told  me  that  they  had  passed  95  per  cent  extractions  and 
were  now  working  for  96  per  cent. 

Compare  that,  if  you  please,  with  our  40  to  60  per  cent  extraction 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  we  can  not  go  into  the  sugar  markets 
of  the  world  with  our  product,  and  that  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  can  not  be  properly  developed  unless  we  adopt  modem 
methods  and  modem  machinery  both  for  cultivation  and  for  extrac- 
tion. We  can  continue  to  do  what  we  do  to-day — get  the  small 
amount  of  sugar  which  is  used  in  trade  among  the  people  themselves, 
to  supply  local  needs,  and  ship  a  Uttle  sugar  of  comparatively  inferior 

auality — but  if  this  industry  is  to  reach  anything  like  its  legitimate 
evelopment  we  must  have  modem  methods  and  modem  appUances. 
I  have  myself  in  the  past  advocated  the  estabhshment  of  a  modem 
sugar  mill  in  the  island  of  Negros  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
simply  as  a  demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  and  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  this  year  Gov.  Forbes  recommended  the 
financing  by  the  Government  of  sugar  centrales,  wliich  would  take  the 
cane  of  the  natives  and  grind  it  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  them- 
selves and  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  similar  enterprise.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  eatabUshment  of  one  modem  sugar  estate  any- 
where in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  wliich  the  people  will  be  brought 
as  laborers  from  surrounding  provinces,  as  is  being  done  in  the  case 
of  the  San  Jose  estate,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  natives  of  the  Phil- 
ippines than  all  the  agricultural  colleges  which  you  could  put  in  a 
row  a  mile  lon^.  It  is  the  practical  kind  of  instruction  which  appeals 
to  them  and  which  they  are  willing  to  follow.  Indeed,  we  have  oeen 
^lad  to  have  FiUpinos  go  as  laborers  to  the  plantations  of  Hawaii 
For  the  reason  that  we  know  they  wiU  come  back  and  tell  their  people 
^'hat  they  have  seen,  but  it  has  seemed  ridiculous  that  it  has  been 
found  profitable  by  tne  common  laborers  of  the  Phihppine  Islands  to 
leave  the  archipelago  and  go  clear  to  Hawaii.     If  we  had  modem 

sugar  plantations 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  they  come  back,  as  a  rule? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  We  do  not  know  yet,  the  thing  has  not  worked 
out  long  enough,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  come  back, 
because  they  are  attached  to  their^  homes.  Now,  one  important 
result  of  the  establishment  of  this  estate  has  been  to  raise  the  daily 
wage.  The  daily  wage  used  to  be  40  centavos,  which  is  20  cents 
in  jgold ;  the  wage  paid  on  the  San  Jose  estate  is  80  centavos — in 
Umted  States  money  that  is  40  cents — for  common  labor,  ordinary 
labor,  and  1  peso  for  labor  on  construction  work.  In  other  words, 
the  wage  has  already  been  doubled.  There  would  be  employment 
for  2,000  or  3,000  people  at  the  present  time  if  they  could  be  had, 
and  the  number  required  will  lai^ely  increase.  So  that  one  of  the 
burdens  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to  bear,  as  the  result  of  the 
alleged  introduction  into  these  islands  of  a  grasping  corporation,  is 
that  their  daily  wage  has  been  doubled,  but  we  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  support  that  burden  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  the  natives  resort  to  the  fertilization  of  their 
lands  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  never  known  of  any  fertilization  of  sugar- 
cane fields,  sir,  other  than  that  involved  in  the  burning  of  the  leaves 
on  the  ground  and  the  plowing  in  of  the  ashes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  farming  is  entirelv  unscientific? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  1  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  to  look  at  the  iUustrations  in  this  buDetin  on  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  island  of  Negros.  You  must  remember  that 
the  island  of  Ncctos  is  the  place  where  our  sugar  industry  has  reached 
its  highest  development,  and  these  pictures  were  taken  without  imy 
thought  of  their  use  in  this  connection.  You  will  find  how  the  thing 
is  done  [indicating].  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  carabao  mill  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar,  and  those  mills  are  in  very  general  use  throughout 
the  islands  to-day.  We  have  some  small  steam  mills,  but  as  far  as  I 
know  we  have  nothing  more  than  a  three-roller  mill  in  the  islands 
to-day. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  sort  of  a  mill  is  on  the  Calamba  estate?  Is 
there  not  a  mill  on  that  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper,  can,  perhaps,  eive  you  informa- 
tion about  that;  I  have  not  seen  that  mill  myself.  But  if  you  re- 
member that  the  mill  on  the  Ewa  plantation  has  15  rollers,  with 
enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  in  addition  to  the  crushers,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  an  enormous  gap  between  the  mills  having  machinery 
of  the  really  modem  type  and  the  mills  we  have. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  it  was  the  general 
purpose  to  exploit  the  friar  lands  and  that  this  purpose  of  exploita- 
tion was  manifested  by  the  passage  of  the  act  No.  1847.  I  think  you 
have  not  commented  upon  that  phase  of  the  matter.  If  you  have, 
I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.     I  shall  be  glad  to  take  that  up. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  do  not  care  to  take  it  up  now  you  can 
take  it  up  at  the  time  that  appears  most  logical  to  you. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  it  up  now.  The  word 
*' exploitation''  is  used  in  two  senses,  and  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Martin's 
speech  I  have  avoided  using  it,  because  it  may  have  a  double  signifi- 
cance. I  understand  he  uses  it  in  the  objectionable  sense.  It  may 
mean  simply  legitimate  commercial  development.  In  that  sense  we 
desire  it. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  the  sense  in  wliich  you  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  advisabiUty  of  estabUshing  sugar  mills  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Exploitation  could  mean  tlie  monopo- 
listic absorption  of  the  property  of  others  and  the  restriction  of  the 
development  of  an  industry  except  along  lines  that  some  grasping 
corporation  marks  out;  in  that  sense  it  is  objectionable  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  we  were  delaying  the 
transfer  of  friar  lands  to  occupants  with  a  view  to  holding  them  in 
reserve  and  ultimately  transferring  tliem  to  greedy  corporations.  Of 
course,  the  answer  to  that  involves  only  an  appeal  to  the  facts.  What 
have  we  done  with  the  friar  lands?  It  shows  on  the  record  that, 
not  only  now  but  long  before  Mr.  Martin  made  his  speech,  every 
occupant  on  friar  lands  who  desired  to  secure  his  holdings  had  been 
absolutely  protected.  He  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  them  or 
had  received  a  lease  for  them  which  conferred  upon  him  the  right  to 
purchase.  And  as  time  has  gone  by  our  good  faith  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  just  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted 
changes  have  been  made  from  the  lease  column  to  the  sales  column, 
and  the  occupants  have  purchased  their  holdings. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  good  many  people  occupying  friar  lands 
abandoned  them  at  the  time  of  tKe  insurrection  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  how  manv  tenants  were  there  on  those 
lands  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Paris  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  accurate  information 
as  to  the  number  of  tenants  on  friar  lands  at  the  time  of  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  My  recollection  is  that  you  give  it  in  your  report 
as  about  16,000  tenants. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  was  the  number,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
sir,  at  the  time  we  took  over  the  lands,  after  the  number  had  been 
reduced  by  the  disturbed  conditions  incident  to  war. 

Mr.  Cri^packer.  At  the  time  the  friar  lands  were  transferred  to 
the  Ph^ppine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  number  of  natives, 
who  had  formerly  been  tenants,  returning  to  their  possessions  after 
peace  had  been  established  and  the  Philippine  Government  had 
acquired  title  to  the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  return  has  been  gradual;  some  of  them  had 
<lrifted  away  altogether  and  have  never  come  back  at  all,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  have  come  back. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  organic  act  requires  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment to  give  preference  to  those  who  were  tenants  at  the  time  upon 
the  friar  lands.  What  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  former  occupants  who  returned  to  their  possessions 
after  the  rhiUppine  Government  obtained  title  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  only  has  it  been  the  poHcy  of  the  government 
to  respect  the  rights  of  former  tenants  who  returned,  but  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  try  to  secure  tenants  for  these  estates; 
to  persuade  those  who  had  left  them  to  return  and  to  persuade  others 
who  had  never  been  tenants  to  occupy  them.  And  we  liave  treated 
persons  who  had  leases,  even  though  tliey  had  not  been  original  occu- 

1>ants,  just  as  we  treated  those  who  had  been  original  occupants,  and 
lave  allowed  them  to  have  the  right  to  purchase  if  they  desired 
to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  those  who  desired  to  enter  and  occupy  parcels 
of  friar  lands,  after  your  government  obtained  title,  were  given  prefer- 
ence as  to  the  right  of  leasing  and  purchasing,  the  same  as  those  who 
were  occupants  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  secure  and  have  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point,  if  you  please,  the  opinion  of  our  attorney  general 
under  wliich  we  act  in  doing  that ;  we  sought  to  get  legal  authoriza- 
tion for  doing  it,  so  their  status  might  be  oefined. 

[Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  what  lands  of  the  so-called  friar  estates  are  now  to  be  considered 
as  "vacant  lands,"  and  therefore  requiring  the  pabUcation  of  "bandiUos,"  as  provided  by  sectfton  3  of 
act  No.  1033,  before  such  lands  may  be  leg^ly  sold  or  leased  by  the  director  ef  lands,  illustrating  the  fact 
that  all  occupants  of  friar  lands  have  been  considered  as  having  a  preferential  rigbt  to  parc&ae  their 
holdings.] 

Bureau  op  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  Genera.l, 

Manila^  June  15,  1909. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  ret^ponso  to  your  letter  of  May  25,  1909,  to  submit  an 
opinion  upon  the  following  Question: 

What  landB  of  the  80-cailea  friar  estates  arc  now  to  be  considered  ae  being  ''vacant 
lands,"  and  therefore  requiring  the  publication  of  ''bandillos,'*  as  provided  by  section 
3  of  Act  No.  1933,  before  such  lands  may  be  legally  sold  or  leased  by  the  Director  of 
Lands? 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  11  of  act  No.  1120,  was  added  to  said  section  by 
act  No.  1847  and  was  amended  by  section  3  of  act  No.  1933  to  read  as  follows: 

"  In  case  of  lease  of  vacant  lands,  as  well  as  in  case  of  sale  of  same  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  nine  of  this  act,  the  director  of  lands  shall  notify  the  municipal 
president  or  municipal  presidents  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities  in  which 
said  lands  lie  before  the  same  takes  place.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  by  said 
municipal  president  or  municipal  presidents  the  latter  shall  publish  the  same  for 
three  consecutive  days,  by  banaillos,  in  the  poblaci^n  and  bamo  or  barrios  affected, 
and  shall  certify  all  these  acts  to  the  director  of  lands  who  shall  then,  and  not  before, 
proceed  to  execute  the  contract  of  lease  or  to  make  the  said  sale  with  preference,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  to  the  purchaser  who  has  been  a  tenant  or  bona  fide  occupant 
at  any  time  of  the  said  lands  or  part  thereof,  and  if  there  has  been  more  than  one 
occupant  to  the  last  tenant  or  occupant:  Provided,  however,  That  no  contract  for  the 
lease  of  and  no  sale  of  vacant  lands  made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  vidid 
nor  of  any  effect  without  the  requisite  as  to  publication  by  bandillos,  above  provided/' 

Said  act  No.  1933  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  May  20,  1909,  and  was  enacted 
to  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  said  amendment  refers  to  lands  which  were 
vacant  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act  No.  1933,  and  does  not  refer  to  all  lands 
which  were  vacant  upon  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  tlie  friar  lands  by  the  Government, 
some  of  which  have  since  been  leasee  bv  the  Government  to  certain  tenants  not 
included  under  the  heading  of  '^  Actual  and  bona  fide  occupants." 

The  term  "  vacant  lands ^*  as  used  in  said  act  can  only  mean  lands  that  are  unoccu- 
pied and  lying  idle  without  being  leased  under  the  provisions  of  the  friar-lands  act. 
when  it  is  proposed  to  sell  or  lease  any  portion  of  such  unoccupied  lands  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  director  of  lands  to  notify  the  municipal  president,  who  will  cause 
bandillos  to  be  published  for  three  days  m  the  poblaci6n  and  the  barrio  or  bairioe 
affected,  and  when  the  municipal  president  shall  certify  such  £act  to  the  director  of 
lands  the  latter  shall  proceed  to  sell  or  lease  said  land,  as  tiie  case  may  be,  giving 
preference  to  a  former  occupant  of  said  land,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  there  has  been 
more  than  one  occupant,  to  the  last  tenant  or  occupant. 

The  said  act  No.  1933  can  not  in  any  way  affect  or  invalidate  the  contracts  of  lease 
or  the  sales  of  such  lands  made  since  the  purchase  thereof  by  the  Government  and 
before  the  passage  of  said  amendment,  but  can  only  apply  to  leases  and  sales  made 
after  its  passage. 

It  follows  therefore  that  all  lands  which  were  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
said  act,  or  which  later  become  vacant  by  surrender  of  leases  or  otherwise,  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  said  amendatory  act . 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  R.  Harvey,  SoUcUot  General. 

Director  of  Lands,  Manila. 

Approved: 

Iqnacio  Villamor,  Attormy  General. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  how  many  tenants  are  there  on  the 
friar  lands  now  who  hold  under  leases  or  certifictaes  of  purchase  i 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  a  very  great  deal 
of  accuracy.  I  judge  from  the  figures  we  have  for  sales  of  the  last 
two  months,  which  have  iust  come  to  me  this  morning,  and  from  the 
figures  as  to  leases,  which  are  complete  up  to  the  1st  of  October, 
showing  some  additional  leases  still  to  be  taken  out,  that  the  total 
number  of  parcels  will  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  4,000.  Now:, 
that  does  not  entirely  represent  the  number  of  lessees,  or  the  number 
of  purchasers,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  happens  sometimes  that  a 
native  has  ten  or  a  dozen  little  parcels  scattered  about,  but  roughly 
the  two  things  correspond;  in  a  great  many  cases,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  a  native  has  one  single  parcel  of  land. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  reading  your  report  I  gained  the  impression 
that  there  were  about  36,000. 

Mr.  A^'oRCESTBR.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  misspoke  myself;  I 
I  should  have  said  40,000  and  not  4,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  24,000  more  than  there  were  actual 
occupants  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  title  was  vested  in  the  Philip- 
pine Government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  mean 
by  actual  occupants,  heads  of  famines,  or  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  own  land  or  take  out  leases,  and  not  the  total  population  on  the 
estates. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  what  percentage  of  those  who  now  hold 
leases  and  certificates  of  purchase  for  friar  lands  are  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  very  large  percentage;  for  practical  purposes, 
all  of  them.  In  that  memorandum  which  I  read  this  mommg,  stat- 
in^:^  the  number  of  sales  and  leases  in  excess  of  16  hectares,  I  fancy 
you  would  find  almost  none  are  Americans  or  Europeans,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  seldom  the  case  that  an  American  or  a  Euro- 
pean would  go  to  farming  on  one  of  those  estates  with  an  area  of  40 
acres  or  less;  he  would  want  more  land  than  that  or  he  would  not 
want  any  at  all.     I  think  that  information  can  perhaps  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  evictions  have  there  been  of  native 
teaants  on  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Up  to  the  1st  of  July,  at  the  time  I  made  my 
special  report,  there  had  been  a  total  of  260,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  what  causes  were  those  evictions  made  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  For  nonpayment  of  rent  or  otherwise  failing  to 
conform  te  the  rules  governing  the  rental  of  the  estates;  the  nonpay- 
ment of  rent  would  be  the  almost  invariable  cause. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  there  been  any  evictions  under  that  pro- 
vision of  the  PhiUppine  statutes  requiring  an  occupant  of  a  parcel  of 
friar  lands  to  designate  or  determine,  within  eight  days  after  being 
notified,  whether  he  will  become  a  lessee  or  purchaser  of  his  posses- 
sions? 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  far  as  I  know,  none  whatever,  sir.  That  pro- 
vision originated  in  the  Philippine  Assembly,  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
purpose  of  those  who  drafted  it  to  throw  a  safeguard  around  the  thing; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  accomplished  no  such  result,  because  it  had 
always  been  our  custom  to  give  a  very  much  longer  period  than  the 
one  designated.     If  you  read  the  act  carefully,  you  will,  I  think,  find 
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that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  man  may  be  protected  in  his 
right  is  that  he  shall  indicate  his  desire  to  lease  or  purchase;  it  does 
not  require  that  he  should  more  than  express  himself,  after  he  is 
requested  by  the  director  of  lands  or  his  agents,  to  state  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  is  not  required  to,  lease  or  purchase  within 
fight  days? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  only  to  advise  us  as  to  his  then  intention 
in  the  premises.  ^ 

Mr.  Hamilton.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  dates  into  the  rec- 
ord, what  was  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Phihp- 
pine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  the  act  right  here,  sir;  I  will  refer  to  it  in 
a  moment.     This  copy  I  have  here  is  the  act  as  amended. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  was  passed  in  1902. 

Mr.  Garrett.  July  I,  1902. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  were  the  friar  lands  acquired,  Mr.  Worcester  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  1903  and  1904,  as  I  remember;  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  purchase  of  those  lands. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  simply  want  to  get  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  will  verify  that  date  and  correct  it,  if  my  state- 
ment is  wrong.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  attempt  to  fix  it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  course,  the  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
did  not  in  any  way  include  the  rriar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  the  title  to  the  so-called  public  lands  vested  in 
the  United  States  and  the  title  to  the  friar  lands  vested  in  the  Philip- 
pine Government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  did  we  purchase  the  friar 
lands  with  our  own  funds,  raised  by  a  bond  issue  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, but  the  act  of  Congress  expressly  states  that  these  lan(&  shaU 
form  part  of  the  public  property  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islanas. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  organic  act  made  provision  for  the  future 
acquisition  of  the  friar  lands,  as  I  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  anything  that  vou  are 
going  to  say,  but  when  you  get  through,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  not  anything  further  to  say. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  were  discussmg  the  subject  of  exploitation  and 
I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  you  spoke  of  the  num- 
ber of  evictions  and  said  there  had  been  260  judgments;  there  were 
3,249  suits  brought,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  have  probably  turned  to  the  table  in  my 
report  which  shows  that. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  there  were  pending,  on  June  30,  1910,  289;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  left  2,700  which  were  compromised.  What 
was  the  character  of  these  compromises  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  people  paid  their  rent  and  went  right  on. 
We  only  brought  suits  enough  to  make  them  understand  that  they 
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must  pay  their  rent;  you  will  remember  they  had  refused  for  years  to 
pay  any  rent  to  the  friars;  and  it  was  necessary,  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  we  should  on  occasions  resort  to  the  courts  in  order  to 
give  them  a  good  example  and  convince  them  of  the  fact  that  the  rent 
must  be  paid. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  these  compromises  have  anything  to  do  with 
getting  them  to  elect  to  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  the  Question  of  whether  they  should 
purchase  or  whether  they  ''should  tease  has  always  been  with  us  a 
matter  of  entire  insignificance ;  you  see,  the  rental  goes  toward  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land;  the  only  difference  that  came  in  there 
was  in  the  amount  of  the  annual  installments.  Our  purpose  in  the 
matter  of  rentals  has  been  to  fix  them  at  approximately  5  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  holdings. 

Mr.  Parsons.  So  whether  they  rented  or  purchased  you  would  get 
enough  to  pay  for  the  bonds  by  the  time  they  matured. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  the  idea;  yes,  sir.  Now  to  continue  this 
subiect  of  so-called  exploitation.  The  object  in  acquiring  the  friar 
lands  was  to  get  them  mto  the  hands  of  their  occupants  and  to  stop 
the  agitation  in  connection  with  them;  in  that  object  we  have  been 
far  more  successful  than  was  hoped,  and  we  brought  the  change  in 
sentiment  about  in  less  time  than  we  anticipated  it  would  take.  Our 
method  of  dealing  with  these  people  in  the  first  place  was  to  enter 
into  leases  with  them  on  the  basis  of  accepting  their  statement  as  to 
what  they  had  and  their  statements  as  to  its  value.  Later  we 
changed  tnose  leases  after  a  definite  showing  as  to  the  facts,  so  there 
could  really  be  no  question  or  complaint.  The  trouble  involved  has 
been  very  much  less  than  I  personally  anticipated.  And  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  this  committee  to  come  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  go  out  on  these  estates  and  talk  to  the  tenants,  as  we  hoped  you 
would  be  able  to  do,  you  would  have  been  able  to  satisfy  vourselves 
that  there  was  a  spirit  of  contentment  among  them,  ifowever,  I 
wish  to  say  to  this  committee  that  on  some  of  these  estates  this  state 
of  contentment  no  longer  exists;  the  tenants  are  full  of  apprehension; 
they  are  coming  to  the  various  agents  and  asking  when  they  are  going 
to  be  deprived  of  their  lands.  The  reason  for  this  is  this  attack  which 
has  been  made  here.  Word  of  it  has  been  spread  so  that  these  poor 
ignorant  people  who  were  really  perfectly  contented  in  the  holding 
of  their  lands,  have  been  made  to  oelieve  that  some  mysterious  thing, 
called  a  **troost,"  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  whic£  they  are  not 
informed,  is  going  to  take  those  lands  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  people  who  hold  more  than  16 
hectares  1 

Mr.  Worcester.  All  the  people,  because  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  all  the  friar  lands  were  involved  in  this  scandalous  transaction 
that  we  were  ultimately  going  to  force  out  the  small  tenant  and  turn 
the  lands  over  to  the  great  corporations.  Nothing  is  further  from 
our  intention  or  ever  has  been.  Our  effort  has  been  not  only  to 
protect  actual  occupants  on  the  lands,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  to  per- 
suade other  Filipinos  to  come  on  the  lands.  There  has  remained  the 
question  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  lands  which  we  could  not 
sell  in  that  way^  for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  occupants,  and  no 
small  tenants  willing  to  go  on  them.  And  that  is  a  question  of  policy 
upon  which  I  shall  ask  to  be  heard  before  these  heanngs  adjourn,  but 
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I  do  not  care  to  be  heard  until  all  the  objections  likely  to  be  raised  to 
our  policy  have  been  made,  in  order  that  I  may  answer  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Martin  in  his  opening  statement,  to  the  eflFect  that  there  have 
been  memorials  or  petitions  presented  in  opposition,  as  I  understood 
him,  to  the  method  of  handling  friar  lands.  I  think  I  have  stated 
that  substantially  as  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Martin  did  submit  some  copies 
of  petitions,  newspapers,  and  so  forth,  but  they  were  not,  however,  I 
beheve,  placed  in  the  record;  it  was  decided  the  committee  should 
determine  whether  it  shall  consider  the  question  of  policy  in  this 
matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  care  to  press  the  question,  except  that  it 
bore  directly  upon  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Worcester  tnat  there 
was  a  general  condition  of  contentment  among  the  people  under  the 
present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  I  have  said  there  was  a  general  condition 
of  contentment  among  the  tenants. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  also  stated  there  was  some  apprehension 
among  the  people  in  relation  to  what  they  called  a  ^*troost?" 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because  these  charges  have,  of  course,  come  to 
the  Philippines ;  they  have  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  local 
press;  the  '* grapevine  telegtaph'^  has  reached  the  people  who  are  too 
Ignorant  to  read  the  papers;  distorted  versions  of  these  charges, 
which,  in  themselves,  were  extravagant  in  the  extreme,  have  reached 
these  people;  they  have  no  criterion  to  judge  by;  thev  do  not  know 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  War  or  these 
other  people  who  are  charged  with  being  back  of  this  movement.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Spanish  days  high  ranking  officials  of  the 
Government  did  sometimes  demean  themselves  by  encouraging  exploi- 
tation in  the  objectionable  sense  of  that  word. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  was  the  custom  under  Spanish  rule? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  like  to  discuss  that  subject  very  fully. 
There  were  scandalous  proceedings  of  that  sort  under  Spanish  rule. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  not  press  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Martin  are 
admitted  in  evidence  then  I  request  that  I  may  be  heard  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  those  statements. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  withhold  my  question  for  the  present.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  pages  54  and  55  of  your 
report.  You  set  out  certain  advantages  accruing  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  friar  lands.  Do  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  those 
statements  as  you  have  made  them  ?  As  I  understand  it,  this  state- 
ment is  going  mto  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  far,  and  I  doubt  that  it  will. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  regard  to  that  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a 
very  wide  dillerence  between  the  charges  which  Mr.  Martin  has  made 
before  this  committee  and  the  charges  which  he  made  in  his  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Now,  if  it  is  understood  that  the  charges 
which  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  withdrawn  and  that 
these  charges  he  now  makes  before  the  committee  represent  his 
present  views  of  the  matter,  I  have  no  desire  to  introduce  m  evidence 
my  report  to  the  Governor  General.     If,  however,  it  is  understood 
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that  the  chaises  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  stand,  I  shall  request 
the  committee  to  receive  in  evidence  at  the  proper  time  my  reply 
to  them,  because  that  report  was  made  carefully,  with  the  documents 
before  me,  and  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  verbal  statement 
which  I  could  make. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  this  statement  on  page  54,  under  the  first  sub- 
division, there  is  a  statement  as  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
sale  and  handling  of  these  lands  as  thev  are  being  managed. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  have  already,  in  e/Tect,  car- 
ried the  evidence  relative  to  that  into  the  records  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  also  set  forth  further  in  your  testimony 
the  advantages  to  PhiUppine  labor  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Under  the  present  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  AVorcester.  That  is  given,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page  54, 
the  facts  as  to  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Helm.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  these  leases 
carry  with  them  the  ultimate  right  of  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Everv  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Helm.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  on  the  pjart  of  anyone  to 
acquire  these  leases  and  transfer  or  sell  that  right  of  ultimate 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  among  the  Filipinos  themselves  the 
validity  of  that  right  has  been  recognized  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  been  sold  and  bought. 

Mr.  Helm.  A  Filipino  takes  a  lease  and  he  has  the  right  to  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  And  the  Filipino  does  transfer  that  right  of  ultimate 
purchase  to  others  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  In  the  main,  are  the  transfers  made  to  other  Filipinos 
or  to  those  of  different  nationality? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Almost  invariably  to  other  Filipinos.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  adjustments  between  the  holdings  of  neighbors,  as  a 
rule. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  this  right  of  purchase  a  right  which  a  lessee 
would  have  under  the  law  independent  of  any  contract  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  hold  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  can  you  cite,  in  that  connection,  the  law? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  asked  permission  to  introduce  into  the 
record  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  which  we  have  based  that  decision.  I  think  that  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  any  statement  I  could  make. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  thought  that  opinion  related  to  the  right  to  recog- 
nize returning  tenants  who  occupied  it  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  understood  Mr.  Hamilton's  question  to  refer  to 
something  different. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mv  question  was  whether  they  would  have  the 
right  of  purchase  under  the  law  independent  of  any  contract  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  friar-lands  act  contains  a  provision  which 
we  hold  to  be  mandatory  upon  us  to  convey. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  friar-lands  act,  do  you 
refer  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Philippine  Government  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Act  No.  1120  of  the  Philippine  Legislature.  To 
save  the  time  of  the  committee  I  will  give  to  the  stenographer  the 
passage  in  that  act  which  we  hold  imposes  upon  us  this  obligation, 
which  we  can  not  escape  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Whereas  by  said  section  sixty-five  of  said  act  of  Congress  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  empowered  to  lease  the  said  lands  after  their  acquisition  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  to  sell  the  same  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  contained  in  said  act 
of  Congress:  Provided^  That  all  deferred  payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be 
payable  in  the  money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the 
bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  monev  neces- 
sarv  to  pay  for  said  lands  by  section  sixty-four  of  said  act  of  Congress,  and  that  said 
deferrea  payments  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  said  bonds:  And  provided 
further,  That  all  moneys  realized  or  received  from  the  sales  or  other  disposition  of 
said  lands,  or  by  reason  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity:  And  provided  further.  That  actual  settlers  and  occu- 
pants at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Government  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reason- 
able time  as  may  be  determined  bv  said  Government;  and 

Wliereas  the  said  lands  are  not  public  lands*'  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
are  used  in  the  public-land  act,  numbered  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six.  and  can 
not  be  acquired  or  leased  under  the  provisions  thereof,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
proper  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  time  of  said  contracts  of  purchase  and  the  reauire- 
ments  of  said  act  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said  lands 
and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued:  Now, 
therefore, 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commiation,  that: 

******  « 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  vesting  of  the  titles  to  said  lands  in  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  bv  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  or  sooner  if  so  directed  by  the  civil 
governor,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  ascertain  the  names  and  resi- 
ences  of  the  actual,  bona  fide  settlers  and  occupants  then  in  possession  of  said  lands 
or  of  any  portion  of  them,  together  with  the  extent  of  their  several  holdings  and  the 
character  and  value  thereof.  He  is  also  directed  to  ascertain  from  said  occupants 
whether  they  desire  to  purchase  their  holdings  upon  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections. 

Sec  8.  In  case  any  occupant  in  possession  does  not  desire  to  purchase  his  holding, 
but  does  desire  to  lease  the  same,  tnen  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  public  lands,  after  vesting  of  title,  to  see  that  such  occupant  attorns  in  due  fonn 
to  the  Government  and  enters  into  a  lease  with  the  usual  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay 
•  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  his  holding.  Such  rental  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  but  in  no  instance  shall  any  lease 
be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years. 

««***•  • 

Sec  11.  Should  anv  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and  occu- 
pant of  any  portion  of  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied  bv  him,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  ao  so  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  the  Government,  and  shall  be  allowed  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  purchase  within  which  to  pay  for  the  same  in  equal  annual 
installments,  if  he  so  desires,  all  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  centum  per  annum. 

*«*«««  * 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  the  same  rectangular  system  of  land 
surveying  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  we  have  here,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  sui-vey  in  different  units  from  those  wliich 
you  employ  here,  but  I  suppose  the  system  is  in  essence  the  same. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  territory  of  Hawaii  they  have  an  entirely 
different  land  system,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  investi* 
ate  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  the  rectangular  system  of  surveying 

^re. 
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Mr.  RucKEB.  You  have  spoken  of  the  primitive  mills  and  methods 
of  making  sugar;  do  you  mean  the  crude  sugar? 

Mr.  Worcester.  1  es,  sir;  we  make  nothmg  but  crude  sugar. 

Mr.  KucKER.  There  is  no  refinery  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  used  to  be  a  small  refinery  at  Malabon,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Manila;  my  impression  is  that  has  long  since 
gone  out  of  business. 

Mr.  KucKER.  What  is  done  With  this  crude  sugar  that  is  made  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  put  into  bags  made  of 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  do  not  care  what  kmd  of  bags  they  are,  but  where 
does  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Some  of  it  is  used  locally;  in  a  good  many  places 
they  grow  only  little  patches  of  sugar  cane,  from  which  they  brew 
a  drink  they  call ''  basi/'  and  sugar  is  sometimes  made  and  stored  in 
small  quantities  for  local  use.  Sut  in  the  sugar-producing  region  of 
the  island  of  Negros  the  sugar  is  regularly  shipped  to  Iloilo,  which  is 
the  port  of  export. 

Mr.  RucKER.  And  some  of  it  is  shipped  to  China  and  some  of  it  to 
this  country  ? 

Air.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  import  considerable  refined  sugar  from  China  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  import  it  from  Hongkong. 

Air.  RucKER.  The  refineries  are  at  Hongkong  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  sugar  per  annum  is 
imported  into  the  Philippines  ? 

Sir.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  figures  to-morrow  morning.  I  can  save  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  that  way;  I  have  the  documents  here  which  will  afford  that 
information. 

Mr.  RucKER.  In  addition  to  that  please  state  how  much  is  exported 
and  to  what  ports. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Right  in  that  connection  I  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. Where  do  those  refineries  at  Hongkong  get  their  sugar  outside 
of  the  Philippines  ?    Do  they  get  it  from  Java  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  really  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  presume  they  do. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  sugar  industry  in 
Java  and  the  sugar  undustry  in  the  Philippines  ?  How  much  more 
modem  is  it  in  Java  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  they  have  the  most  modem 
appliances  and  machinery  in  Java.  However,  I  have  never  visited 
that  island. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.  is  to  refine  sugar  as  well  as  to  manufacture  it  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  ray  imderstanding  is  they  will  simply 
make  ordinary  commercial  si^ar. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  the  practice  is  largely  to  ship  raw  sugar 
from  the  islands  over  to  China  and  import  refined  sugar  for  the  use 
of  those  who  desire  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  What  tariff  do  you  have  to  pay  on  sugar  from 
Hongkong  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  really  can  not  tell  you,  sir,  but  I  will  find  out 
and  give  the  information  later. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  duty  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  duty. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  the  same  duty  as  the  United  States  has,  as  I 
imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Some  of  that  can  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  f 
All  of  it  will  not  go  to  Hongkong  1 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  will  not  afl  go  to  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  tariff  act  on  the 
price  of  sugar  shipped  to  Hongkong  ?  Has  it  had  any  effect  on  that 
sugar 1 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  act 
has  been  greatly  to  encourage  sugar  growing;  there  has  been  a 
marked  stimulation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Negros  and  other  places, 
and  the  planters  are  cheerfm  and  happ v ;  they  believe  that  at  last 
they  are  going  to  make  money;  they  have  actually  been  making 
money,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Parsons.  One  point  made  by  the  Taft  party  in  1905  was  that 
free  trade  in  sugar  or  the  lowering  of  the  duties  would  give  the  Philip- 
pines another  market,  that  they  only  had  the  Hongkong  refineries  as 
their  market,  and  the  result  would  be  they  would  get  higher  prices 
from  the  Hongkong  refineries,  and  not  all  of  their  sugar  would  neces- 
sarily come  to  the  United  States.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has 
happened  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  belief  was,  sir,  that  when  there  was  com- 
petition and  when  we  had  another  place  where  we  could  dispose  of 
our  sugar,  the  prices  in  China  and  at  Hongkong  would  increase;  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  as  yet  occurred  or  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  the  expense  of  refining  sugar  so  great  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  build  a  sugar 
refinery  there  after  they  had  entered  upon  the  industry  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  ? 

Mr  Worcester.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  do  it,  but 
whetlier  we  could  successfully  compete  with  Hongkong  or  not  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  Hawaii,  for 
instance,  where  they  produce  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  they  do  not  refine, 
but  largely  ship  their  raw  sugar  to  the  Unitea  States,  and  then  buy 
back  the  refined  product.  It  always  seemed  to  me  a  rather  remark- 
able state  of  affairs;  I  can  not  understand  why  they  do  not  refine  their 
own  sugar  on  the  ground,  instead  of  making  it  and  transporting  it  to 
the  refineries  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Douglas.  When  we  were  returning  from  Porto  Rico  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Hedeman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Union  concern,  Honolulu, 
and  probably  the  greatest  sugar  engineer  of  the  country,  that  there 
was  no  place  in  the  world  now  or  then — I  do  not  remember  just  when 
it  was — where  sugar  was  made  and  refined  in  the  same  mill,  but  that 
the  Japanese  proposed  to  do  it  in  Formosa. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  he  sav  whv  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  said,  as  I  recall  it,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
refining  on  an^^thing  but  a  very  large  scale  was  not  very  profitable. 
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that  the  large  refineries  were  bale  to  do  the  work  at  so  much  less  ex- 
pense and  it  was  more  profitable  for  the  raisers  of  cane  and  makers  of 
su^ar  to  sell  the  raw  sugar  and  have  it  refined. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  Philippines  the  great 
bulk  of  the  natives  use  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  percentage  of  the  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines buv  and  use  refined  sugar,  if  you  have  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  sir.  My  state- 
ment that  most  of  the  people  use  raw  sugar  is  based  on  my  personal 
observations  in  traveling  among  them;  when  you  get  out  in  the 
pro^Hnces,  away  from  the  large  towns,  they  are  very  apt  to  give  you 
unrefined  sugar. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand  your  idea  is  that  the  construction 
of  a  modem  sugar  mill  on  a  plantation  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands 
would  stimulate  the  natives  to  employ  more  modern  methods  of 
cane  growing  and  sugar  making. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  it  will  have  precisely 
that  effect,  and  no  doubt  that  it  will  lead  them  ultimately  to  combine 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital  and  install  centrales  of  their  own.  I 
did  not  conclude  my  statement  as  to  the  practicability  of  refining  in 
the  Philippines.  In  Hongkong  they  have  very  cheap  Chinese  labor; 
in  the  provinces  our  daify  wage  averages  half  a  peso — that  is,  25 
cents  in  gold — but  in  Manila  it  is  much  greater  than  that.  For 
reasonably  skilled  labor  in  Manila  a  peso,  I  suppose,  would  be  a 
fairly  conservative  estimate. 

ifr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  Hongkong? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wish  you  would  enlarge  upon  the  statement  you 
made  a  few  moments  ago  about  the  effect  upon  the  Filipinos,  by 
showing  how,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  goin?  to  benefit  these  small 
native  growers,  or  the  men  who  want  to  take  up  16  hectares  of  land 
and  put  it  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  is  certain  to  benefit  the  small  grower, 
for  this  reason:  The  Filipino  is  not  fond  of  serving  as  a  day  laborer; 
he  prefers  the  system  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  that  of  working  on 
shares,  of  working  with  some  one  to  protect  him,  as  he  says;  he  Ekes 
to  be  in  the  "  sombra,''  or  shadow,  of  some  one,  of  some  one  who  will 
look  after  his  interests.  Now,  it  has  proved  to  be  the  case  on  the 
Hawaiian  plantations  that  it  is  advantageous  to  let  out  the  cane 
fields  under  cane-cultivating  contracts,  by  which  a  man  takes  a 
smaller  or  larger  tract  of  cane  to  cultivate  and  gets  a  percentage  of 
the  returns.  This  has  been  their  actual  experience.  I  was  so  informed 
by  three  representatives  of  the  sugar  industr^^  there,  who  were  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority,  when  I  visited  the  Ewa  plantation, 
a  few  days  ago.  That  system  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  poorer 
Filipino;  if  he  can  have  a  couple  or  carabaos  and  be  allowed  about 
5  or  10  acres  of  cane,  have  his  cane  milled,  and  be  riven  a  fair  per- 
centage of  the  profits,  it  is  a  system  that  \vill  suit  nim  completely. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  order  to  have  it  done  economicallv,  would  he  not 
have  to  have  the  plowing  done  by  steam  plows  or  the  cultivation 
done  on  a  large  scale  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  probably  in  preparing  the  land. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  will  that  affect  mm? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  He  would  have  to  contract,  then,  to  cultivate  the 
cane. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Would  not  that  impede  the  tendency  to  small 
ownersliip  of  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  are  indulging  in  pure  theory.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  in  the  Philippines  Islands  a  modern  sugar  planta- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  wnether  you  can  employ  labor  in  tne  way 
in  which  we  would  employ  it  here  or  whether  it  may  not  ultimately  he 
necessary  to  continue  the  system  that  we  have  in  the  Philippines  at 
present,  and  let  the  tenants  settle  on  the  land  and  do  all  of  the  work, 
mcluding  the  plowing,  in  their  own  way.  I  should  say  that  on  the 
great  San  Jos6  estate,  where  the  land  is  very  level  and  free  from  stones, 
the  plowing  of  the  land  might  be  done  by  machineiy  by  the  large 
owner,  if  he  had  tenants  on  the  place,  and  it  probably  would  be  made  a 
consideration;  that  is,  the  natives  would  take  contracts  for  the  plants 
in^  and  subsequent  care  if  the  owner  had  to  plow  it  himself.  It 
might  be  done  that  way,  but  that  remains  to  be  determined;  tliat  is 
theory.  I  have  no  facts  upon  which  to  base  the  statement,  because 
it  has  always  been  done  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Page.  Would  not  that  make  the  Filipino  a  tenant  rather  than  a 
landowner  and  cultivator  of  lands  1 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  very  considerable  number  of  FiUpinos  would 
be  tenants.  But  you  must  remember  that  there  would  always  be 
Filipinos  of  ability  and  of  means  who  would  be  having  tenants  under 
them;  it  would  not  be  only  the  Americans  or  the  Europeans  who 
would  do  this.  We  have  Filipinos  who  are  extremely  intelligent  and 
capable  business  men.  You  would  have  there  what  you  have  in 
Hawaii;  different  men  would  find  employment  axx>oraing  to  their 
varying  abilities  and  training;  you  would  have  FiUpino  engineers  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  factories;  of  that  I  am  perfectlv  satisfied. 
The  largest  engine  room  in  my  department  and  the  second  largest  of 
the  Government  in  Manila  is  to-day  exclusively  operated  by  Filipinos 
and  extremely  well  operated;  we  get  economy  in  fuel  consumption 
and  really  have  scientific  management  of  our  machinery.  You 
would  have  Filipino  chemists.  We  have  sent  young  men  to  this 
country  to  be  educated  in  chemistry  and  they  have  returned,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  to-day  employed  by  the  bureau  of  science,  and 
they  are  rendering  edicient  and  capable  service.  Chemists  are,  of 
course,  necessary  in  connection  with  sugar  plantations,  both  for  the 
problem  of  the  study  of  the  soils  and  fertilizers  and  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  juice,  in  eliminating  fermentation  and  other  processes 
of  deterioration.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  thing, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  should  not  be  managed  by  Filipinos. 
You  would  have  there,  just  as  you  would  have  on  the  large  planta- 
tions in  the  South,  people  who  are  only  fit  for  day  laborers  and  who 
would  never  go  beyond  that  stage.  I  can  not  see  why  there  would 
not  be  opportunity  for  development  so  that  everything  would  depend 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  themselves. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Just  as  it  has  been  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  famiUar  with  w^hat  has  occurred  there; 
I  have  been  buried  in  the  Philippines  for  nearly  12  years. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  any  Knowledge  you  have  on  the  subje^^t, 
are  you  able  to  say  wliether  the  management  of  large  plantations 
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on  the  island  of  Cubr.  h?.?.  in  any  wny  d'scoiir?.9:ed  the  development 
of  small  holdings  in  Cuba  ? 

ilr.  Worcester.  I  am  really  not  familiar  with  conditions  in 
Cuba  or  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions 
at  all  about  this  San  Jose  transaction^  and  before  you  go  from  it  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Worcester,  I  understand 
that  the  friar-lands  act  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  to  which  you 
referred,  is  the  act  of  April  26,  1904  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  one  to  which  I  referred. 

ilr.  Jones.  The  amendment  to  that  act,  to  which  you  have  referred 
as  removing  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  friar  lands  that 
can  be  sold  to  one  individual,  is  the  act  of  June  3,  1908,  amending 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  friar-lands  act  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  your  date  is  probably  correct,  sir.  It  is 
the  act  wliich  omitted  the  provision  originally  incorporated  and 
supplying  additions  to  chapter  2  of  the  pubUc-land  act  relative  to 
sale^  of  unoccupied  friar  lands.     June  3,  1908,  is  the  date:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  referred  to  an  opinion  that  was  given  by  the 
law  officer  of  the  land  bureau,  and  Capt.  Sleeper  also  referred  to  that 
opinion.     Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  is  appended  as  an  exhibit  in  my 
report.  The  opinion  of  the  attomev  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  to  whether  tne  director  of  lands  has  authority  to  sell  to  an  individ- 
ual or  an  individual  to  purchase  Arom  the  Government  vacant  and 
unoccupied  lands  constituting  a  portion  of  the  friar-lands  purchase 
without  restriction  to  area  is  the  one  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  one  I  refer  to  is  the  opinion  of  the  law  offi- 
cer of  the  land  bureau. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  date  does  not  appear  here,  but  it  is  ascer- 
tainable; I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  say  the  date  does  not  appear  here;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  referring  to  the  copy  of  that  opinion  which 
is  appended  as  exhibit  ^*C"  to  my  report  to  the  Governor  General,  to 
which  I  referred  when  you  interrogated  me  as  to  the  date. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  notjgive  us  the  date  of  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  iiyou  will  excuse  me  just  a  moment  I  wiU 
see  whether  or  not  it  is  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Capt.  Sleeper,  who 
asked  for  the  opinion,  is  here,  and  I  presume  his  records  contain  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  law  officer  of  his  biu^eau  requesting 
the  opinion,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  approximate  date. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  Capt.  Sleeper  is  here  I  would  suggest  that  he  give 
us  that  opinion  now,  if  he  can. 

Capt.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  it  offhand ;  I  will  look  it 
up.     The  opinion  itself  had  no  date. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  records  here  from  which  you  can 
ascertain  it  ? 

Capt.  Sleeper.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  ascertain  it  from  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can,  please  give  it  to  the  stenographer,  so  it 
may  go  in  at  this  point. 

Capt.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

(Investigation  of  the  records  showed  that  the  opinion  was  requested 
on  October  12,  1909,  and  was  rendered  a  few  days  later.  The  exact 
date  could  not  be  fixed.) 
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Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Worcester,  will  you  please  state  when  Mr.  Strong, 
who  has  been  referred  to  in  this  testimony,  first  came  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  this  question  of  purchasing 
iriar  lands  or  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  Mr.  Strong  came  early  in  the  year  1909, 
Mr.  Jones.  I  was  not  in  Manila  at  the  time  he  came;  I  was  making 
my  trip  through  northern  Luzon,  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember  I 
have  never  met  Mr.  Strong. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  please  state  when  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss 
first  came  to  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper  tells  me  they  presented  themselves 
at  his  office  on  the  12th  of  October. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  year? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Last  year— -1909. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Worcester,  in  the  course  of  your 
testimony,  or  Mr.  Sleeper — I  do  not  recall  which  of  you  ^ntlemen 
made  the  statement — that  Mr.  Poole  stated  that  he  nad  been 
informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  here  in  Washington  that 
he  could  not  purchase  more  than  16  hectares  of  friar  lanas;  did  he 
make  that  statement  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  statement,  Mr.  Jones,  was  that  his 
attorney  or  his  attomevs  had  been  so  informed.  I  did  not  gain  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Poole  himself  had  ever  consulted  with  the 
authorities  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  or  not  state  that  you  thought  the  reason  why 
the  Insular  Affairs  Bureau  had  made  that  statement  to  Mr.  Poole's 
attorney  was  that  they  did  not  know  of  the  amendment  passed  by 
the  Philippine  Legislature  to  the  friar-lands  act  of  1904? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  took  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Jones,  that  Mr.  Poole's 
statement  was  correct,  and  that  the  bureau  had  so  informed  liis 
attorneys,  but  I  understand  now  that  this  was  not  the  case.  But, 
taking  it  for  grant  3d  that  this  statement  was  correct,  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  the  only  explanation  wliich  occurred  to  me  as 
possible  was  that  they  had  overlooked  the  intent  and  effect  of  the 
amendatory  act,  which  would  not  have  been  noticed  except  by 
comparing  it  with  the  original.  The  amendment  consisted  in  the 
leavmg  out  of  a  passage,  not  in  the  carrying  in  of  anything;  so  that 
comparison  with  the  original  act  would  probably  have  been  neces- 
sary to  show  what  was  accomplished.  I  thought  that  they  had 
simply  missed  the  purpose  of  the  act,  and  that  was  my  reason  for 
writing  Gen.  Edwards,  as  I  did  under  date  of  October  21,  1909,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  passage  of  this  act  and  to  its  effect. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  at  all,  then,  that  the  Insular 
Affairs  Bureau  had  based  its  alleged  opinion  upon  the  organic  act 
passed  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  because  I  took  it  for  granted  that  if 
that  had  happened  they  would  promptly  have  communicated  with 
us  and  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  exceeded  our 

fowers  in  passing  act  No.  1847.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
hilippine  Commission  can  not  carrj^  into  legislation  anything  that 
the  Congress  has  prohibited.  Such  a  provision  would  be  inoperative, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  any  discovery  of  such  unauthorized 
action  made  here  would  be  immediatelv  called  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  as  soon  as  the  Insular  Affairs 
Bureau  called  your  attention  to  this  doubtful  question  of  law,  or 
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the  construction  of  the  law,  you  suspended  all  action  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  not  quite  that  way,  sir.  The  doubt  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  our  proposed  action,  so  far  as  it  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  any  one,  was  by  us  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  at  this  end  of  the  Une,  and  my  reason  for  suspending  my 
action  on  the  sales  certificate  was  th«  telegram  of  November  23, 
1909,  addressed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  the 
governor  general,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of  War  desired  full 
information  by  cable  relating  to  this  matter,  and  desired  that  we 
should  not  consummate  the  sale  until  he  had  considered  the  question. 
I  thought  that  he  might  be  considering  it  as  a  matter  or  policy. 
Obviously  we  have  had  demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
abundant  grounds  for  so  considering  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Worcester,  is  it  your  opinion  or  not  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  the  full  authority — this,  of  course, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  of  1902 — to  legislate  with 
reference  to  this  land  without  reference  to  what  the  Insular  Affairs 
Bureau  at  Washington  may  think  about  it  I 

Mr.  Worcester.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr>  Jones.  Your  opinion  is  that  you  have  not  to  be  guided  by 
any  su^estions  that  may  come  from  the  Insular  Affairs  Bureau 
here  if  you  are  acting  witnin  a  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands  which 
the  legiaature  had  the  right  to  enact  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  authority 
vested  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  or  any  of  its  officers  to  dictate 
to  us  in  the  matter  of  le^lation.  Of  course,  if  they  made  sugges- 
tions these  would  be  entitled  to  very  careful  consideration,  but  I 
hold  that  we  were  at  Uberty  to  enact  such  legislation  as  we  deemed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  islands,  regardless  of  their  opinion,  so  far 
as  the  legal  question  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has  no 
right  to  control  your  action  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  it  acts  solely  in  the  capacity,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  a  clearing  ^ouse  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  not  tell  me,  then,  Mr.  Worcester,  whether  that 
opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  land  office  in  the  islands  was  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  amendment  to  the  friar-land  act,  removing 
the  restriction? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  was  long  subsequent  to  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  what  gave  rise  to  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  this  particular 
question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  impression  at  the  moment  is  that  it  was  given 
in  connection  with  this  discussion.  I  remember  distinctly  that  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  was  given  at  that  time.  We  had 
previously  obtained  an  opinion  from  him,  from  the  attorney  general 
of  the  Philippines,  relative  to  whom  were  to  be  considered  occupants, 
but  we  haci  no  doubt  at  all  of  our  ability  to  pass  this  act  removing 
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the  restrictions  and  never  thoup:ht  of  requesting  an  opinion  on  it  until 
the  question  was  raised,  and  I  can  not  remember  that  it  was  ever 
raised  until  this  Poole  transaction  came  up. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  it  was  asked  for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Poole  proposition,  after  Poole  had  stated  that  there  wfts 
some  doubt  here  in  Washin^on  as  to  whether  or  not  an  individual 
could  purchase  more  than  16  hectares  of  these  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is  not  reaUy  clear  enough  so  that 
I  would  care  to  stake  much  on  it,  but  the  date  will  show  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  can  not  at  present  see  any  other  special  reason  for  request- 
ing  it.  This  was  the  first  large  transaction  in  friar  lands  that  had 
come  up,  and  the  doubt  then  arose  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  pur- 
chasers rather  than  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  stated  very  positively,  Mr.  Worcester,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  your  testimonv,  I  think,  to-day,  as  to  what  the  law  was  on  the 
subject  of  these  friar  lands.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  concede  that 
either  you  or  the  Attorney  General  or  anybody  else  could  lay  down 
what  the  law  was  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  question  to  ask  you,  or  about  which  you  ought  to  make  a 
statement.  Of  course,  I  know  that  you  feel  tnat  you  were  acting 
within  the  law  when  you  acted  as  you  did  about  these  lands;  but 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  section 
15  of  the  organic  law  apply  to  the  lands  referred  to  in  section  65  of 
that  act — that  question  is  one  which  this  committee  is  charged  with 
investigating  and  must  make  a  report  about. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  inasmuch  as  you  did  make  a  quite  positive  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  law  was,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  sixty-fifth  section. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  is  it  you  read  from? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  organic  law  of  1902. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Where  is  it  published? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  copy  here. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  thinlc  you  will  find  it  quoted  correctly  on  page 
51  of  mv  report,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  • 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  state,  however,  before  reading  the  law,  that  I 
find  that  in  the  different  publications  where  it  is  quoted  it  is  not 
always  punctuated  just  as  it  is  punctuated  in  the  act  itself,  and  it 
seams  to  me  the  punctuation  has  some  bearing  on  the  construction 
of  the  act.  I  am  reading  from  the  copy  of  the  law  furnished  the 
committee,  Public  Document  No.  235. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  allowing  that 
to  be  inserted — that  is,  the  whole  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the  whole  act. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  convenient  for  it  to  go  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  act 
as  furnished  to  the  committee,  Public  Document  No.  235,  be  the 
document  that  is  inserted,  because  I  think  the  publication  would  be 
more  apt  to  be  correct  in  that  than  in  some  of  tne  copies. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  through  with  the  witness,  hand  it  to 
the  stenographer  and  he  will  put  it  in  at  this  point. 
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(Following  is  the  act  referred  to:) 

IPobUc— No.  235.1 

AN  ACT  TemiMrarUy  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 

Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaenlalivee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled j  That  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  creating 
the  Philippine  Commission  and  authorizing  said  commission  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  and  form  and  subject  to  the  regulation 
and  control  set  forth  in  the  instructions  of  the  President  to  the  Philippine  Commission, 
dated  April  seventh,  nineteen  hundred,  and  in  creating  the  offices  of  civil  governor 
and  vice-governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  authorizing  said  civil  governor  and 
vice-governor  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
and  form  set  forth  in  the  Executive  orcier  dated  June  twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  and  in  establishing  four  executive  departments  of  government  in  said  islands, 
as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  tne  Philippine  Commission,  entitled  *'An  act  providing  an 
organization  for  the  departments  of  the  interior,  of  commerce  and  ]>olice,  of  finance 
and  justice,  and  of  public  instruction,"  enacted  September  sixth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  is  hereby  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law  the  said  islands  shall  continue  to  be  governed  as  thereby  and  herein  provided,  and 
all  laws  passed  hereafter  by  the  Philippme  Commission  shall  have  an  enacting  clause 
as  follows:  "By  authority  of  the  United  States  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission." The  provisions  of  section  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  eighteen  hundre<l  and  seventy-eight  shall  not  apply  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Future  appointments  of  civil  governor,  vice-governor,  members  of  said  commis- 
sion, and  heads  of  executive  departments  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  aid  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  action  of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  heretofore  taken  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
as  set  forth  in  his  order  of  July  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -eight,  whereby 
a  tari£f  of  duties  and  taxes  as  set  forth  by  said  order  was  to  be  levied  and  collected  at 
all  ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  passing  into  the  occupation  and 
possession  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  together  wit£  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments of  said  order,  are  hereby  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and  the  actions 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  order  and  subsequent  amendments,  are  hereby  approved: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  amend  or  repeal 
an  act  entitle '  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  during  such  time  as  and  whenever 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United  States  encounter  armed  resistance  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Conf»Te8s,  shall  continue  to 
regulate  and  control  commercial  intercourse  with  and  withm  said  islands  by  such 
general  rules  and  regulations  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  may  deem  most  conducive  to 
the  public  interests  and  the  general  welfare. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing  to  reside  therein 
who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  then  resided  in  said  islands,  and  their  children  bom  subsequent  thereto. 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve 
their  auegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  signed  in  Paris  December  tenth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  law  shall  be  enacted  in  said  islands  which  shall  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  therein 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  ri^ht  to  be  heard  by 
himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  to 
have  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  to  have  compul- 
sory process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 

That  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  without  due  process  of 
law;  and  no  person  for  the  same  offense  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopard);  of  punishment, 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

That  all  persons  shall  before  conviction  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for 
capital  offenses. 
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That  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  enacted. 

That  no  pet^n  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt. 

That  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  invasion  the  public  safet^  may  require  it,  in 
either  of  which  events  the  same  may  be  suspended  oy  the  President,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  wherever  during  such  period 
the  necessity  for  such  suspension  shall  exist. 

That  no  ex  post  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  enacted. 

That  no  law  granting  a  title  of  nobility  shall  be  enacted,  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  said  islands,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  OongresB 
of  the  United  States,  accept  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever  from  any  king,  aueen,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

That  the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be 
violated. 

That  neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  in  said  islands. 

That  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

That  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  and  that  the  n-ee  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed. 

That  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  tiie  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appro- 
priation by  law. 

That  the  rule  of  taxation  in  said  islands  shall  be  uniform. 

That  no  private  or  local  bill  which  may  be  enacted  into  law  shall  embrace  more 
than  one  suoject,  and  that  subject  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 

That  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  person  or  thixigs  to 
be  seized. 

That  all  money  collected  on  any  tax  levied  or  assessed  for  a  special  purpose  shall 
be  treated  as  a  speical  fund  in  the  treasury  and  paid  out  for  such  purpose  only. 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever  the  existing  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Isluads  shall 
have  ceased  and  a  condition  of  general  and  complete  peace  shall  have  been  established 
therein  and  the  fact  shall  be  certified  to  the  President  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
the  President,  upon  being  satisfied  thereof,  shall  order  a  census  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  be  taken  by  said  Philippine  Commission;  such  census  in  its  inquiries  relat- 
ing to  the  population  shall  take  and  make  so  far  as  practicable  full  report  for  all  the  in- 
habitants, of  name,  age,  sex,  race,  or  tribe,  whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  lit^^acy 
in  Spanish,  native  dialect  or  lan^age,  or  in  English,  school  attendance,  ownen^p  oi 
homes,  industrial  and  social  statistics,  and  such  other  information  separately  for  each 
island,  each  province,  and  municipality,  or  other  civil  division,  as  the  President 
*and  said  commission  may  deem  necessary:  Promded,  That  the  President  may,  upon 
the  request  of  said  commission,  in  his  discretion,  employ  the  service  of  the  Census 
Bureau  in  compiling  and  promulgating  the  statistical  information  above  provided  for, 
and  may  commit  to  such  bureau  any  part  or  portion  of  such  labor  as  to  him  may  seem 
wise. 

Sec.  7.  That  two  years  after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  census,  in  case 
such  condition  of  general  and  complete  peace  with  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  continued  in  the  territory  of  said  islands  not  inhabited  by 
Moros  or  other  non-Christian  tribes  and  such  facte  shall  have  been  certified  to  the 
President  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  President  upon  being  satisfied  thereof 
shall  direct  said  commission  to  call,  and  the  commission  shall  call,  a  general  election 
for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  a  popular  assembly  of  the  people  of  said  territory  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Philippine  Assembly.  After  said 
assembly  shall  have  convened  and  organized,  all  the  legislative  power  heretofore 
conferred  on  the  Philippine  C'ommission  in  all  that  part  of  said  islands  not  inhabit^ 
by  Moros  or  other  non-Christian  tribes  shall  be  vested  in  a  legislature  consisting  of 
two  houses — the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Philippine  Assembly.  Said  assem- 
bly shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members,  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  said  commission  among  the  provinces  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to 
population:  Provided,  That  no  province  shall  have  less  than  one  member:  And  pro- 
viaed  further^  That  pro\dnce8  entitled  by  population  to  more  than  one  member  may  be 
divided  into  such  convenient  districts  as  the  said  commission  may  deem  best. 

Public  notice  of  such  di\d8ion  shall  be  given  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion, and  the  election  shall  be  held  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
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law.  The  qualification  of  electors  in  such  election  shall  be  the  same  as  is  now  pro- 
vided by  law  in  case  of  electors  in  municipal  elections.  The  members  of  assembly 
shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  following  their  elec- 
tion, and  their  successors  shall  be  chosen  b^  the  people  every  second  year  thereafter. 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector  of  the  election 
district  in  which  he  may  be  chosen,  owing  allegiance  to  tne  United  States,  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

The  l^^lature  shall  hold  annual  sessions,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of 
Febntazy  in  each  ^ear  and  continuing  not  exceeding  ninety  d&ys  thereafter  (Sundays 
and  hokdays  not  included) :  Providea,  That  the  first  meeting  of  l^e  legislature  shall 
be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  governor  within  ninety  days  after  the  first  election:  And 
provided  furOier,  That  if  at  the  termination  of  any  session  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  the  support  of  government  shall  not  have  been  made,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums 
appropriated  in  the  last  appropriation  bills  for  such  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
appropriated;  and  until  Uie  legislature  shall  act  in  sucn  behalf  the  treasurer  may,  with 
the  advice  of  the  governor,  make  the  pajrments  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

The  legislature  may  be  called  in  special  session  at  any  time  by  tne  civil  governor 
lor  general  legislation,  or  for  action  on  such  specific  subjects  as  he  may  designate.  No 
special  session  shall  continue  longer  than  thirty  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 

The  assembly  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
members.  A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  oe  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members.  It  shall  choose  its  speaker  and  other  officers,  and  the  salaries  of  its 
members  and  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  law.  It  may  determine  the  rule  of  its  proceed- 
ing, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  expel  a  member.  It  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  which  shall  be 
publishea,  and  the  yeas  and  anys  of  the  members  on  any  question  shall,  on  the  demand 
of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  8.  That  at  the  same  time  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
and  bieimially  thereafter,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  said  legislature,  each  house  voting 
separately^  two  Resident  Commissioners  to  the  Lnited  States,  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  official  recognition  as  such  bv  all  departments  upon  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  certificate  of  election  by  the  civil  governor  of  said  islands,  and  each  of  whom 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  salary  payable  monthly  bv  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  two  thousand  dollars  additional  to  cover  all  expenses: 
Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector 
of  said  islands,  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  who  is  not  thirty  years 
of  age. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  supreme  court  and  the  courts  of  first  instance  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  possess  and  exercise  jurisdiction  as  heretofore  provided,  and  such  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  as  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  government  of  said  islands, 
subject  to  the  power  of  said  government  to  change  the  practice  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  municipal  courts  of  said  islands  shall  possess  and  exercise  jurisdiction 
as  heretofore  providea  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  subject  in  all  matters  to  such 
alteration  and  amendment  as  may  be  hereafter  enacted  by  law;  and  the  chief  justice 
and  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  the 
compensation  heretofore  prescribed  by  the  commission  until  otherwise  provided  b^ 
Congress.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  first  instance  shall  be  appointed  oy  the  civil 
governor,  by  ana  with  the  ad\'ice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commission:  Provided. 
That  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  ana  courts  of  first  instance  shall 
not  be  changed  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
review,  revise,  reverse,  modify,  or  affirm  the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  all  actions,  cases,  causes,  and  proceedings 
now  pending  therein  or  hereafter  determined  thereby  in  which  the  Constitution  or 
any  statute,  treaty,  title,  ri^ht,  or  privilege  of  the  United  States  is  involved,  or  in 
cauaea  in  which  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or 
in  which  the  title  or  possession  of  real  estate  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  either  party  or  of  other  compe- 
tent witnesses,  is  involved  or  brought  in  question;  and  such  final  judgments  or  decrees 
may  and  can  be  roviewed,  revised,  reversed,  modified,  or  affirmed  by  said  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error  by  the  partv  aggrieved,  m  the 
same  manner,  under  the  same  res:ulations,  and  by  the  same  procedure^  as  far  as  appli- 
cable, as  the  final  judgments  ana  decrees  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Uovemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  f(Mr  the  needs  of  commerce  by  improving  the  harbors  and  navigable  waters  of 
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daid  iBlandfl  and  to  construct  and  maintain  in  said  navigable  watere  and  upon  the 
shore  adjacent  thereto  bonded  warehoiises,  wharves,  piers^  lighthouses,  eisnal  and 
life-savmg  stattions,  buoys,  and  like  instruments  of  commerce,  and  to  adopt  and  enforce 
r^ulations  in  regard  thereto,  including"  bonded  warehouses  wherein  articles  not 
intended  to  be  imported  into  said  islands  nor  mingled  with  the  property  therein,  but 
brought  into  a  port  of  said  islands  for  reshipment  to  another  coimtry,  may  be  depos- 
ited m  bond  and  reehipped  to  another  country  without  the  payment  of  customs  duties 
^6r  cluu:ge8. 

Sec  12.  That  all  the  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  trea^  of  peace  with  spain,  signed 
.December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eisht,  except  such  land  or  other 
^property  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  for  military 
,f^ia  other  reservations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  placed 
liinder  the  control  of  the  Government  of  said  islands  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided  in  this  act. 

.  Sec.  13.  That  the  Government  of  tne  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  pioviaionB 
of  this  act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  aocordmg  to  its  agricultural 
character  and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regi3ations  for 
the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than  timber  or  mineral 
lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law 
until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  when  approved  by  the 
'President  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  at  the  b^iniung  of  the  next 
Ensuing  session  thereof  and  unless  disapproved  or  amended  by  CJongress  at  said  session 
they  sfiall  at  the  close  of  such  period  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine 
'IsUuxds:  Provided^  That  a  single  homestead  entry  i^ll  not  exceed  sixteen  hectares 
in  extent. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorised  and 
empowered  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  ana  to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  to 
'enable  persons  to  perfect  their  title  to  public  lands  in  said  islands,  who,  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  tne  United  States,  had  fulfilled  all  or  some  of 
the  conditions  required  bv  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of 
6pain  for  the  acquisition  of  le^l  title  thereto,  yet  failed  to  secure  conveyance  of  title; 
^d  the  Philippine  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  patents,  without  compensa- 
tion, to  any  native  of  said  islands,  conveying  title  to  any  tract  of  land  not  more  than 
sixteen  hectares  in  extent,  which  were  public  lands  and  had  been  actually  occupied 
by  such  native  or  his  ancestors  prior  to  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Sec  15.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  and 

empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  pre8crib>e,  by  general  legislation,  to  provide  for 

the  granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  ana  other  citi* 

'sens  of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain,  other  than  timbo- 

and  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  islands,  as  it  may  deem  wise,  not 

'exceeding  sixteen  hectares  to  any  one  person,  and  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  not 

more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  to  any  corporation  or  association 

of  peiBons:  Provided,  That  the  grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whetner  the  purchase  price 

be  paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  actiml  and  contin- 

.uea  occupancv,  improvement,  and  cultivation  of  the  premises  sold  for  a  period  of 

not  less  tnan  five  years,  during  which  time  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  alienate 

or  encumber  said  land  or  the  title  thereto;  but  such  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 

transfers  of  rights  and  title  of  inheritance  under  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  the 

estates  of  decedents. 

Sec  16.  That  in  granting  or  selling  any  part  of  the  public  domain  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  preceding  section,  preference  in  all  cases  shall  be  given  to  actual 
.occupants  and  settlers;  and  such  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  actual  poe- 
aession  or  occupancy  of  any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  not  be  sold  by  said 
Government  to  any  other  person  without  the  consent  thereto  of  said  prior  occupant 
or  settler  first  had  and  obtained:  Provided^  That  the  prior  right  hereby  secured  to  an 
occupant  of  land,  who  can  show  no  other  proof  of  title  tiban  possession,  shall  not 
apply  to  more  than  sixteen  hectares  in  one  tract. 

Sec.  17.  That  timber,  trees,  forests,  and  forest  products  on  lands  leased  or  demised 
.by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
be  cut,  destroyed,  removed,  or  appropriated  except  by  special  permission  of  said 
Government  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe. 

All  moneys  obtained  from  lease  or  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  or  from 
.  licenses  to  cut  timber  by  the  Government  of  tne  Philippine  Isumds  shall  be  covered 
:  into  the  insular  treasury  and  be  subject  only  to  appropriation  for  insular  purposes 
according  to  law. 
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Sec.  18.  That  the  forest  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
with  such  modifications  and  amendments  as  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  said 
islands,  are  hereby  continued  in  force,  and  no  timber  lands  forming  part  of  the  public 
donudn  shall  be  sold,  leased,  or  entered  until  the  Government  of  said  islands,  upon  the 
certification  of  the  forestry  bureau  that  said  lands  are  more  valuable  for  aenculture 
than  for  forest  uses,  shall  declare  such  lands  so  certified  to  be  agricultural  in  char- 
acter: Provided,  That  the  said  Government  shall  have  the  right  and  is  hereby  empK)w- 
ered  to  issue  licenses  to  cut,  harvest,  or  collect  timber  or  other  forest  products  on 
reserved  or  unreserved  public  lands  in  said  islands  in  accordance  with  the  forest  laws 
and  regulations  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the 
said  Government  may  lease  land  to  any  person  or  persons  holding  such  licenses,  suffi- 
cient for  a  mill  site,  not  to  exceed  four  hectares  in  extent,  ana  may  grant  rights  of 
way  to  enable  such  person  or  persons  to  get  access  to  the  lands  to  which  such  licenses 
apply. 

Sec  19.  That  the  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of 
all  rights  to  water  in  said  islands,  and  the  Government  of  said  islands  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  water,  and  to  make  such  reserva- 
tions of  public  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply,  and  for  other  public  pur- 
poses not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  puolic 
good. 

MINERAL  LANDS. 

Sec.  20.  That  in  all  cases  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  valuable  for  min- 
erals shall  be  reserved  from  aale,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  21.  That  all  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  public  lands  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to 
exploration,  occupation,  and  purchase,  and  the  land  in  which  they  are  found  to  occu- 
pation and  purcmise,  bv  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  said  islands:  Provided^ 
That  when  on  any  lands  of  said  islands  entered  and  occupied  as  agricultural  lands 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  not  patented,  mineral  deposits  have  been  found, 
the  woridn^  of  such  mineral  deposits  is  hereby  forbidden  until  the  person,  association. 
OT  corporation  who  or  which  has  entered  and  is  occupying  such  lands  shall  have  paia 
to  the  Government  of  said  islands  such  additional  sum  or  sums  as  will  make  the  total 
amount  paid  for  the  mineral  claim  or  claims  in  which  said  deposits  are  located  equal 
to  the  amoimt  charged  by  the  Government  for  the  same  as  mineral  claims. 

Sbc.  22.  That  mining  claims  upon  land  containing  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  other 
rock  in  place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable 
deposits,  located  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  whether  locatea  oy  one  or  more  persons 
quatified  to  locate  the  same  under  the  preceding  section,  shall  he  located  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  and  under  the  following  conditions:  Any  person  so  qualified  desiring 
to  locate  a  mineral  claim  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to 
land  which  may  be  used  for  mining,  enter  upon  the  same  and  locate  a  plot  of  ground 
measuring,  ^ere  possible,  but  not  exceeding,  one  thousand  feet  in  length  by  one 
thousand  feet  in  breadth,  in  as  nearly  as  possible  a  rectangular  form;  that  is  to  say: 
All  angles  shall  be  rifht  angles,  except  in  cases  where  a  boundary  line  of  a  previously 
surveyed  claim  is  acfopted  as  common  to  both  claims,  but  the  lines  need  not  necee- 
sarily  be  meridional.  In  dining  the  size  of  a  mineral  claim,  it  shall  be  measured 
horizontally,  irrespective  of  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sec.  23.  That  a  mineral  claim  shall  be  marked  by  two  poets  placed  as  nearly  .as 
possible  on  the  line  of  the  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  posts  shall  be  numbered  one  and  two. 
and  the  distance  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  not  exceed  one  thousana 
feet,  the  line  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  to  be  known  as  the  location  line; 
and  upon  poets  numbered  one  and  two  shall  be  written  the  name  given  to  the  mineml 
claim,  the  name  of  the  locator,  and  the  date  of  the  location.  Upon  post  numbered 
one  there  shall  be  written,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  ^'Initial  post.''  the  approxi- 
mate compass  bearing  of  post  numbered  two,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  feet 
lying  to  the  rieht  and  to  tne  left  of  the  line  from  post  numbered  one  to  post  numbered 

two,  thus:  ''initial  post.    Direction  of  post  numbered  two.    feet  of  this 

claim  lie  on  the  right  and feet  on  the  left  of  the  line  from  number  one  to 

number  two  post . ' '  All  the  particulars  required  to  be  put  on  number  one  and  number 
two  posts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  locator  to  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other 
officer  as  by  the  Philippine  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  in  writ- 
ing, at  the  time  the  claim  is  recorded,  and  shall  form  a  pa  t  of  the  record  of  such  claim. 

Sec  24.  That  when  a  claim  has  been  located  the  nolder  shall  immediately  mark 
the  line  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  so  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
locator  shall  also  place  apost  at  the  point  where  he  has  found  minerals  in  place,  on 
which  shidl  be  written  "Discovery  poet: "  Provided,  That  when  the  claim  is  surveyed 
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the  surveyor  shall  be  guided  by  the  records  of  the  claim,  the  sketch  plan  on  the  back 
of  the  declamtion  made  by  the  owner  when  the  claim  was  recorded,  posta  numbcared 
one  and  two,  and  the  notice  on  number  one,  the  initial  post. 

EXAMPLES  OF  VARIOUS  MODES  OF  LAYING  OUT  CLAIMS. 
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Sec.  25.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  move  number  one  post^  but  number  two  post 
may  be  moved  by  the  deputy  mineral  surveyor  when  the  distance  between  posts 
numbered  one  and  two  exceeds  one  thousand  feet,  in  order  to  place  number  two  post 
one  thousand  feet  from  number  one  post  on  the  line  of  location.  When  the  distance 
between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  is  less  than  one  thousand  feet  the  deputy  min- 
eral surveyor  shall  have  no  authority. to  extend  the  claim  beyond  number  two. 

Sec.  26.  That  the  ''location  line''  shall  govern  the  direction  of  one  side  of  the  claim, 
upon  which  the  survey  shall  be  extended  according  to  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  That  the  holder  of  a  mineral  claim  shsdl  be  entitled  to  all  mineialB  which 
may  lie  within  his  claim,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  mine  outside  the  boundary 
lines  of  his  claim  continued  vertically  downward:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  claim  ownera  nor  claim  holders  whoee  claims  have  been  located 
under  existing  laws  prior  to  this  act. 

Sec  28.  That  no  mineral  claim  of  the  full  size  shall  be  recorded  without  the  appli- 
cation bein^  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  applicant  or  some  person  on  nis 
behalf  cognizant  of  the  ^ts — ^that  the  legal  notices  and  posts  have  been  put  up;  that 
mineral  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  claim  proposed  to  oe  recorded;  .that  the  ground 
applied  for  is  unoccupied  oy  any  other  person.  In  the  said  declamtion  shall  be  set 
out  the  name  of  the  applicant  and  the  date  of  the  location  of  the  claim.  The  words 
written  on  the  number  one  and  number  two  posts  shall  be  set  out  in  full,  and  as  accu- 
rate a  description  as  possible  of  the  position  of  the  claim  given  with  reference  to  some 
natural  object  or  permanent  monuments. 

Sec  29.  That  no  mineral  claim  which  at  the  date  of  its  record  is  known  by  the 
locator  to  be  less  than  a  full-sized  mineral  claim  shall  be  recorded  without  the  word 
"fraction''  being  added  to  the  name  of  the  claim,  and  the  application  being  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  or  solemn  declaration  made  by  the  applicant  or  some  person 
on  his  behalf  cognizant  of  the  facts:  That  the  legal  posts  ana  notices  have  be^  put 
up;  that  mineral  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  fractional  claim  proposed  to  be 
recorded;  that  the  ground  applied  for  is  unoccupied  by  any  other  penon.  In  the 
said  declaration  shatl  be  set  out  the  name  of  the  applicant  and  the  date  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  claim.  The  words  written  on  Uie  posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  be 
set  out  in  full,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  possible  of  the  position  of  the  claim 
g;iven.  A  sketch  plan  shall  be  drawn  by  the  applicant  on  the  oack  of  the  declara- 
tion, showing  as  near  as  may  be  the  position  of  the  adjoining  mineral  claims  and 
the  shape  and  size,  expressed  in  feet,  of  the  claim  or  fraction  desired  to  be  recorded: 
Provided,  That  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  invalidate 
such  location,  if  upon  the  facts  it  shall  appear  that  such  locator  has  actually  discov- 
ered mineral  in  place  on  said  location,  and  that  there  has  been  on  his  part  a  bona 
fide  attempt  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  the  nonobservance 
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of  the  formalities  hereinbefore  referred  to  is  not  of  a  character  calculated  to  mislead 
other  persons  desiring  to  locate  claims  in  the  vicinity. 

Sec.  30.  That  in  cases  where,  from  the  nature  or  shape  of  the  ground,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  mark  the  location  line  of  the  claim  as  provided  by  this  act  then  the  claim 
may  be  marked  by  placing  posts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  location  line,  and  noting 
the  distance  and  direction  such  posts  may  be  from  such  location  line,  which  distance 
and  direction  shall  be  set  out  in  the  record  of  the  claim. 

Sbc.  31.  That  every  person  locating  a  mineral  claim  shall  record  the  same  with  the 
provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  of  the  district  within  which  the  same  is  situate, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  location  thereof.  Such  record  shall  be  made  in  a  book ,  to  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  said  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer 
as  ny  said  Grovemment  described  as  mining  recorder,  in  which  shall  be  inserted  the 
name  of  the  claim,  the  name  of  each  locator,  the  locality  of  the  mine,  the  direction  of 
the  location  line,  the  length  in  feet,  the  date  of  location,  and  the  date  of  the  record.  A 
claim  which  shall  not  have  been  recorded  within  the  prescribed  period  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  abandoned. 

Sec.  32.  That  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  the  location  of  a  mineral  claim  the  title  to 
the  claim  shall  be  recognized  according  to  the  priority  of  such  location,  subject  to  any 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  record  itself  and  subject  to  the  holder  having  com- 
plied with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  33.  That  no  holder  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  in  his,  its,  or  their  own  name  or  in 
the  name  of  any  other  person,  corporation,  or  association  more  than  one  mineral  claim 
on  the  same  vein  or  lode. 

Sec  34.  That  a  holder  may  at  an  v  time  abandon  any  mineral  claim  by  giving  notice, 
in  writing,  of  such  intention  to  abandon,  to  the  provincial  secretarjr  or  such  other 
officer  as  oy  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  described  as  mining 
recorder;  and  from  the  date  of  the  record  of  such  notice  all  his  interest  in  such  claim 
shall  cea.'K*. 

Sec.  35.  That  proof  of  citizenship  under  the  clauses  of  this  act  relating  to  mineral 
lands  miay  consist,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit  thereof;  in  the 
case  of  an  association  of  persons  unincorporatea,  of  the  affidavit  of  their  authorized 
agent  made  on  his  own  knowledge  or  upon  iaformation  and  belief;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory thereof,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  the  filing  of  a  certified  copy  of  their 
charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Sec.  36.  That  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  or  its  successors  may 
make  regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  governing  the  loca- 
tion, manner  of  recording,  and  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  a  mining 
claim,  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

On  each  claim  located  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  a  patent  has  been 
issued  therefor,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed 
or  improvements  made  during  each  year:  Provided ^  That  upon  a  failure  to  comply 
with  these  conditions  the  claim  or  mine  upon  which  such  lailure  occurred  shall  be 
open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  location  of  the  same  had  ever  been 
made,  provided  that  the  original  locators,  their  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  representatives, 
have  not  resumed  work  upon  the  claim  after  failure  and  before  such  location.  Upon 
the  failure  of  any  one  of  several  coowners  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expend- 
itures required  thereby,  the  coowners  who  have  performed  tne  labor  or  made  the 
improvements  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  give  such  delinquent  coowner 
personal  notice  in  writing,  or  notice  by  publication  in  the  newspaper  published 
nearest  the  claim,  and  in  two  newspapers  published  at  Manila,  one  in  the  English 
lan^rpage  and  the  other  in  the  Spanish  language,  to  be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the 
Philippine  insular  bureau  of  public  lands,  for  at  least  once  a  week  for  ninety  days, 
and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  such  notice  in  writing  or  by  publication, 
such  delinquent  shall  fail  or  reiuse  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
required  by  this  section  his  interest  in  the  claim  shall  become  the  property  of  his 
coowners  who  have  made  the  required  expenditures.  The  period  within  which  the 
work  required  to  be  done  annually  on  all  unpatented  mineral  claims  shall  commence 
on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  date  of  location  of  such  claim. 

Sec.  37.  That  a  patent  for  any  land  claimed  and  located  for  valuable  mineral  depos- 
its may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Any  peison,  association,  or  corporation 
authorized  to  locate  a  claim  under  this  act,  having  claimed  and  located  a  piece  of  land 
for  such  purposes,  who  has  or  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  government  of  said 
islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  of  the  province  wherem  the  land  claimed 
10  located,  an  application  for  a  patent,  under  oath,  showing  such  compliance,  together 
with  a  plat  ana  field  notes  of  the  claim  or  claims  in  common,  made  by  or  imder  the 
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direction  of  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  insular  biireau  of  public  lands,  showing  accu- 
rately the  boundaries  of  the  claim,  which  shall  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments 
on  the  ^und,  and  shall  |)Qet  a  copy  of  such  plat,  together  with  a  notice  of  such 
application  for  a  patent,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  embraced  in  such 
plat  previous  to  the  filing  of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  file  an  affidavit  of 
at  least  two  persons  that  such  notice  has  been  duly  posted,  and  shall  file  a  copv  of 
the  notice  in  such  office,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  ^tent  for  the  lancl,  in 
the  manner  following:  The  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  upon  the  filing  of  such  sppu- 
cation,  plat,  field  notes,  notices,  and  affidavits,  shall  puolish  a  notice  that  sucn  an 
application  has  been  made,  once  a  week  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  in  a  newspaper 
to  DO  by  him  designated  as  nearest  to  such  claim  and  in  two  newspapers  published 
at  Manila,  one  in  the  English  lan^ua^e  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  insular  bureau  of  public  lands;  and  he  shall  als> 
post  such  notice  in  his  office  for  the  same  period.  The  claimant  at  the  time  of  filing 
this  application,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  within  the  sixty  da\^  of  publication,  ahaU 
file  witn  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment may  be  described  as  minini?  recorder  a  certificate  of  the  chief  of  the  Philippine 
insular  bureau  of  public  lands  tnat  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  has  been 
expended  or  improvements  made  upon  the  claim  by  himself  or  grantors;  that  the 
plat  is  correct,  with  such  further  description  by  such  reference  to  natural  objects  oi* 
permanent  monuments  as  shall  identify  the  claim,  and  furnish  an  accurate  description 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  patent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixtjr  days  of  publication 
the  claimant  shall  file  his  affidavit,  showing  tnat  the  plat  and  notice  ^ve  been  posted 
ill  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim  during  such  period  of  publication.  If  no  adverse 
claim  shall  have  neen  filed  with  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by 
the  government  of  said  islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  at  the  expiiution 
of  the  sixty  days  of  publication,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a 
patent  upon  the  payment  to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
of  five  dollars  per  acre  and  that  no  adverse  claim  exists,  and  thereafter  no  objection 
from  third  parties  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  shall  be  heard,  except  it  be  shown  that 
the  applicant  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  where 
the  claimant  for  a  patent  is  not  a  resident  of  or  within  the  province  wherein"  the  land 
containing  the  vein,  ledge,  or  deposit  sought  to  be  patentee  is  located  the  application 
for  patent  and  the  affidavits  required  to  be  made  m  this  section  by  Uie  claimant  for 
such  patent  may  be  made  by  his,  her,  or  its  authorized  agent  where  said  agent  is  con- 
versant with  the  facto  sought  to  be  established  by  said  affidavits. 

Sec.  38.  That  applicants  for  mineral  patents,  if  residing  beyond  the  limita  of  the 
province  or  military  department  wherein  the  claim  is  situatea,  may  make  the  oath 
or  affidavit  required  for  proof  of  citizenship  before  the  clerk  of  an^  court  of  record, 
or  before  any  notary  public  of  any  province  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  other 
official  in  said  islands  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oatiiB. 

Sec.  39.  That  where  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  during  the  period  of  publication  it 
shall  be  upon  oath  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and  snail  show  the 
nature,  boimdaries,  and  extent  of  such  adverse  claim,  and  all  proceeding,  except 
the  publication  of  notice  and  making  and  filing  of  the  affidavits  thereof  shall  be 
stayed  imtil  the  controversy  shall  have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  or  the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  adverse  claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  com- 
mence proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisidiction  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  tne  same  with  reasonable  diligence  to 
final  judgment,  and  a  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  waiver  of  his  adverse  claim .  Aner  such 
judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  the  party  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  claim, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without  giving  further  notice,  file  a  certified  copy  of  the 
judgment  roll  with  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government 
of  we  Philippine  Islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  together  with  the 
certificate  of  tne  chief  of  the  Philippine  insular  bureau  of  public  lands  that  the  requisite 
amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  improvements  made  thereon,  and  the  descrip- 
tion required  in  other  cases,  and  shall  pay  to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue  of  the  province  in  which  the  claim  is  situated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
five  dollars  per  acre  for  his  claim,  together  with  the  proper  fees,  whereupon  the  whole 
proceedings  and  the  judgment  roll  shall  be  certified  bv  the  provincial  secretary  or 
such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  to  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  patent  shall  issue  thereon  for 
the  claim,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  applicant  shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of 
the  court,  rightly  to  possess.  The  adverse  claim  may  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
any  duly  authonzed  agent  or  attorney  in  fact  of  the  adverse  claimant  cognizant  oi 
the  facts  stated;  and  the  adverse  claimant,  if  residing  at  the  time  being  beyond 
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the  limits  of  the  province  wherein  the  claim  is  situated,  may  make  oath  to  the  adverse 
claim  before  the  clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  or  any  notary  public  of  any  province 
or  military  department  of  tne  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  other  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  where  the  adverse  claimant  ma>[  then  be.  If  it  apnears  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  that  several  parties  are  entitled  to  separate  ana  different 
portions  of  the  claim,  each  party  may  pay  for  his  portion  of  the  claim,  with  the  proper 
tees,  and  file  the  certificate  and  description  by  iJie  chief  of  the  Philippine  insular 
bureau  of  public  lands,  whereupon  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as. 
by  the  government  of  said  islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  shall  certify 
the  proceedings  and  judgment  roll  to  the  secretanr  of  the  interior  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  in  the  precedmg  case,  and  patents  shall  issue  to  the  several  parties  accord-' 
ing  to  their  respective  rights.  If  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section  title 
to  Uie  ground  m  con  trover^  shall  not  be  establishea  by  either  party,  the  court  shall 
so  find,  and  judgment  shall  be  entered  accordingly.  In  such  case  costs  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  either  party,  and  the  claimant  shall  not  proceed  in  the  office  of  the  pro- 
vincial secretary  or  sucb  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  said  islands  may  be 
described  as  mining  recorder  or  be  entiUed  to  a  patent  for  the  g^und  in  controversy 
until  he  shall  have  perfected  his  titJe.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  a  title  conveyed  by  a  patent  for  a  mining  claim' to  any 
person  whatever. 

Sec.  40.  That  the  description  of  mineral  claims  upon  surveyed  lands  shall  designate 
the  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys,  but  need 
not  conform  therewith;  but  where  a  patent  shall  be  issuea  for  claims  upon  unsur- 
veyed  lands  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  insular  bureau  of  public  lands  in  extending 
the  surveys  shall  adjust  the  same  to  the  boundaries  of  such  patented  claim  according 
to  the  plat  or  description  thereof,  but  so  as  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  or  change  the 
location  of  any  such  patented  claim. 

Sbc.  41.  Tnat  any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  this  act  mav  enter  and 
obtain  patent  to  lanos  that  are  chiefly  valuable  for  building  stone  unaer  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  relative  to  placer  mineral  claims. 

Sec.  42.  That  any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  this  act  may  enter  and 
obtain  patent  to  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oils  and  chiefly  valuable 
therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  relative  to  placer  mineral  claims. 

Sbc.  43.  That  no  location  of  a  placer  claim  shall  exceed  sixty-four  hectares  for  any 
association  of  persons,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  persons  composing  such  associa- 
tion, and  no  such  location  shall  include  more  than  eight  hectares  for  an  individual 
claimant.  Such  locations  shall  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission,  or  its  successors,  with  reference  to  public  surveys,  and  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  defeat  or  impair  an^^  bona  fide  ownership  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  or  authorize  the  sale  of  the  improvements  of  any  bona  fide  settler  to 
any  purchaser. 

Sec.  44.  That  where  placer  claims  are  located  upon  surveyed  lands  and  conform  to 
legal  subdivisions,  no  further  survey  or  plat  shall  be  required,  and  all  placer  mining 
claims  located  after  the  date  of  passage  of  this  act  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable 
to  the  Philippine  system  of  public-umd  surveys  and  the  regular  subdi vision  of  such 
surveys;  but  where  placer  claims  can  not  be  conformed  to  legal  subdivisions,  survey 
and  plat  shall  be  made  as  on  unsurveyed  lands;  and  where  by  the  segregation  of  min- 
eral lands  in  any  legal  subdivision  a  quantity  of  a^iculturaJ  land  less  than  sixteen 
hectares  shall  remain,  such  fractional  portion  of  agricultural  land  may  be  entered  by 
any  party  qualified  by  law  for  homestead  purposes. 

Sbc.  45.  That  where  such  person  or  association,  they  and  their  grantors,  have  held 
and  worked  their  claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  evidence  of  such  possession  and  working  of  the 
claims  for  such  period  snail  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  to  a  patent  thereto  under 
this  act,  in  the  absence  of  any  adverse  claimj  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  impair  any  lien  which  may  have  attached  in  any  way  wnatever  prior  to  the  issuance, 
of  a  patent. 

Sec.  46.  That  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  insular  bureau  of  public  lands  may  appoint 
competent  deputy  mineral  surveyorb  to  survey  mining  claims.  The  expenses  of  the 
survey  of  vein  or  lode  claims  and  of  the  survey  of  placer  claims,  together  with  the 
cost  of  publication  of  notices,  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicants,  and  tney  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  obtain  the  same  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  and  they  shall  also  be  at  lib- 
erty to  employ  any  such  deputy  mineral  surveyor  to  make  the  survey.  The  chief  of 
the  Philippine  insuku*  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  also  have  power  to  establish  the 
maximum  charges  for  surveys  ana  publication  of  notices  under  this  act;  and  in  case 
of  excessive  charges  for  publication  he  may  designate  any  newspaper  published  in  a 
province  where  mines  are  situated,  or  in  Manila,  for  the  publication  of  mining  notices 
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and  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  such  paper;  and  to  the  end  that  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  public  lands  may  do  f uflv  informed  on  the  subject  such  applicant  shall  file 
with  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  a  sworn  statement  of  all  charges 
and  fees  paid  by  such  applicant  for  publication  and  surveys,  and  of  all  fees  and  money 
paid  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  statement  shall  be  transmitted,  with  the  other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  47.  That  all  affidavits  required  to  be  made  imder  this  act  inay  be  verified 
before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  province  or  military 
department  where  the  claims  may  be  situated,  and  all  testimony  and  proofe  may  hie 
taken  before  any  such  officer,  and,  when  duly  certified  by  the  officer  taking  the  same, 
shall  have  the  same  force^and  effect  as  if  taken  before  the  proper  provincial  secretary 
or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islanos  may  be  described 
as  mining  recorder.  In  cases  of  contest  as  to  the  mmeral  or  agricultural  character 
of  land  the  testimony  and  proofs  may  be  taken  as  herein  provided  on  personal  notice 
of  at  least  ten  days  to  the  opposing  party;  or  if  such  party  can  not  be  found,  then  by 
publication  at  least  once  a  week  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper  to  be  designated  by  the 
provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  may  be  described  as 
mining  recorder  published  nearest  to  the  location  of  such  land  and  in  two  newspapera 
published  in  Manila,  one  in  the  English  lanfpage  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language, 
to  be  designated  by  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  bureau  of  public  lands;  and 
the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  may  be  described 
as  mining  recorder  shall  require  proofs  that  such  notice  has  been  ^ven. 

Sec.  48.  That  where  nonmineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein  or  lode  is  used  or 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such  vein  or  lode  for  mining  or  milling  purposes,  such 
nonadjacent  surface  groimd  may  be  embraced  and  included  in  an  application  for  a 
patent  for  such  vein  or  lode,  and  the  same  may  be  patented  therewith,  subject  to  the 
same  preliminary  requirements  as  to  survey  and  notice  as  are  applicable  to  veins  or 
lodes;  but  no  location  of  such  nonadjacent  land  shall  exceed  two  hectares,  and  pay- 
ment for  the  same  must  be  made  at  the  same  rate  at  fixed  by  this  act  for  the  superficies 
of  the  lode.  The  owner  of  a  quartz  mill  or  reduction  works  not  owning  a  mine  in  con- 
nection therewith  may  also  receive  a  patent  for  his  mill  site  as  ^ovided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  49.  That  as  a  condition  of  sale  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may 
provide  rules  for  working,  policing,  and  sanitation  of  mines,  ana  rules  concemins 
easements,  drainage,  water  rights,  right  of  way,  right  of  government  survey  ana 
inspection,  and  other  necessary^  means  to  their  complete  development  not  incon- 
sistent witii  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  those  conditions  shall  oe  fully  expressed 
in  the  patent.  The  Philippine  Osmmission,  or  its  successors,  are  hereby  lurther 
empowered  to  fix  the  bonds  of  deputy  mineral  surv^eyors. 

Sec  50.  That  whenever  by  priority  of  pot^ession  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for 
mining,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  luive  vested  and  accrued  and 
the  same  arc  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  same,  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and 
canals  for  the  purposes  herein  specified  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  but  whenever 
any  person,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injures  or  damages  the  possession 
of  any  settler  on  the  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  dami^ 
shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Sec  51.  That  all  patents  granted  shall  be  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued  water 
rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  such  water  rights  as 
may  hav^  been  acquired  under  or  recognized  by  the  preceding  section. 

Sec  52.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  establish 
establish  land  districts  and  pro\dde  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  officers 
wherever  they  may  deem  the  same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  and  to 
further  provide  that  in  dis^^tricts  where  land  offices  are  established  proceedings  requirwi 
by  this  act  to  be  had  before  provincial  officers  shall  be  had  before  the  proper  officers  ci 
such  land  offices. 

Sec  53.  That  every  person  above  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  who  has  acquired  the  rights  of  a  native 
of  said  islands  under  and  by  \drtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  any  association  of  persons 
severally  qualified  as  above,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  proper  provincial  treasurer, 
have  the  right  to  enter  any  quality  of  vacant  coal  lands  of  said  islands  not  otherwise 
appropriated  or  reserved  by  competent  authority,  not  exceeding  sixty-four  hectares  to 
such  individual  person,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hectares  to  such  aasociation 
upon  payment  to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  hectare  for  such  lands,  where  the 
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flune  shall  be  situated  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  any  completed  railroad  or  available 
harbor  or  navigable  stream,  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  hectare  for  such  lands  as 
shall  be  within  fifteen  miles  of  such  road,  harbor,  or  stream :  Provided^  That  such  entries 
shall  be  taken  in  squares  of  sixteen  or  sixty-four  hectares,  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
and  reg^ulations  governing  the  public-land  surveys  of  the  said  islands  in  plotting  legal 
subdivisions. 

Sbc.  54.  That  any  person  or  association  of  uersons,  severally  qualified  as  above 
provided,  who  have  opened  and  improved,  or  shall  hereafter  open  and  improve,  any 
coal  mine  or  mines  upon  the  public  lands,  and  shall  be  in  actual  possession  of  the 
flame,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  right  of  entry  under  the  preceding  section,  of 
the  mines  so  opened  and  improved. 

Ssc.  55.  That  all  claims  under  the  preceding  section  must  be  presented  to  the 
proper  provincial  secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  actual  possession  and 
the  conunencement  of  improvements  on  the  land  by  the  filing  of  a  declaratory  state- 
ment therefor;  and  where  the  improvements  shall  have  been  made  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  sixty  days  from  tne 
expiration  of  such  three  months  shall  be  allowed  for  the  filing  of  a  declaratory  state- 
ment; and  no  sale  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  until  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  i)as8age  of  this  act. 

Sec.  56.  That  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  be  held  to  authorize  only  one  entry 
by  the  same  peraon  or  association  ofpersons;  and  no  association  of  persons,  any  member 
of  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of  such  sections,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
member  of  any  other  association,  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other  lands  under  the  pro- 
visions thereof;  and  no  member  of  any  association  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit 
of  such  section  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other  lands  under  their  provisions;  and  all 
perscms  claiming  under  section  fifty-eight  shall  be  required  to  prove  their  respective 
rif^hts  and  pay  for  the  lands  filed  upon  within  one  year  from  the  time  pre6cril>ed  for 
filing  their  respective  claims;  and  upon  failure  to  file  the  proper  notice  or  to  pay  for 
the  umd  within  the  required  period,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  entry  by  any  other 
qualified  applicant. 

Sec.  57.  That  in  case  of  conflicting  claims  upon  coal  lands  where  the  improvements 
shall  be  commenced  after  the  date  oi  the  passage  of  this  act,  priority  of  possession  and 
improvement,  followed  by  proper  filing  and  continued  good  raith,  shall  determine  the 
preference  right  to  purchase.  And  also  where  improvements  have  already  been  made 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  division  of  the  lana  claimed  may  be  made  by  legal  sub- 
divisions, which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  subdivisions  of  land 
provided  for  in  this  act,  to  include  as  near  as  may  be  the  valuable  improvements  of 
the  resoective  parties.  The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to 
issue  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  enect  the  provisions  of  this  and 
preceding  sections  relating  to  mineral  lands. 

Sec.  58.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  secretary  of  any  province 
or  the  commander  of  any  military  department  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  any  lands 
within  the  province  are  saline  in  character,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  provincial  secre- 
tary or  commander,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
to  take  testimony  in  reference  to  such  lands,  to  ascertain  their  true  character,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  if,  upon 
Buch  testimony,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  find  that  such  lands  are  saline  and 
incapable  of  being  purchased  under  any  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  public  domain,  then 
and  in  such  case  said  lands  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  provincial  secre- 
tary or  such  other  ofiicer  as  by  the  said  Government  may  be  described  as  mining  re- 
coraer  of  Uie  province  or  department  in  which  the  same  shall  be  situated,  as  the  case 
may  be,  under  such  r^:ulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Government  and  sold  to 
the' highest  bidder^  for  cash,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  hectare;  and  in 
case  such  lands  &ul  to  sell  when  so  offered,  then  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  private 
nde  at  such  office,  for  ca^,  at  a  price  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  hectare;  in  the 
aame  manner  as  oUier  lands  in  the  said  islands  are  sold.  All  executive  proclamations 
relating  to  the  sales  of  public  saline  lands  shall  be  published  in  only  two  ncwspapera, 
one  printed  in  the  English  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  at  Manila,  wnich 
shall  be  designated  by  said  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Sec.  59.  That  no  act  granting  lands  to  provinces,  districts,  or  municipalities  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  roads,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
embrace  mineral  lands,  which,  in  all  cases,  are  reserved  exclusively,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided  in  the  act  or  acts  making  the  grant. 

Sec.  go.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  of  any  person, 
partneiahip,  or  corporation  having  a  valid,  perfected  mining  concession  granted  prior 
to  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  but  all  such  concessions  shall 
be  conducted  under  ue  provisions  of  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  they  were  granted, 
subject  at  all  times  to  cancellation  by  reason  of  illegality  in  the  procedure  by  which 
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they  were  obtained^  or  for  fadlure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  as  requisite 
to  meir  retention  in  the  laws  under  which  they  were  granted:  Provided,  That  the 
owner  or  owners  of  every  such  concession  shall  cause  the  comers  made  by  its  bound- 
aries to  be  distinctiy  marked  with  permanent  monuments  within  six  months  alter 
this  act  has  been  promulgated  in  the  Philippine  Islands^  and  that  any  concessions  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  so  marked  within  this  penod  shall  be  tree  and  open  to 
explorations  and  purchase  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  61.  That  mining  rights  on  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  alter 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  acquired  only  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

Sec.  62.  That  all  proceedings  for  tiie  cancellation  of  perfected  Spanish  conceanoDs 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  courts  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having  juiisdictioa  of  the 
subject-matter  and  of  the  parties,  unless  the  United  States  Phihji^ine  Ck>inmiflnaD, 
or  its  successors,  shall  create  special  tribunals  for  the  determination  of  such  contio- 
▼ersies. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  GOVERNMENT  TO  PURCHASE  LAKDS  OF  RKU- 
GIOU8  ORDERS  AND  OTHERS  AND  ISSUE  BONDS  FOR  PUROBASB  PBICB. 

Seg.  63.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereb^r  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  act,  to  acquire,  receive,  hold, 
maintain,  and  convey  title  to  real  and  personal  property,  and  may  acquire  real  estate 
for  public  uses  by  the  exercise  of  the  nght  of  eminent  domain. 

Sec.  64.  That  the  powers  hereinbefore  conferred  in  section  sixty-three  may  also  be 
exercised  in  respect  of  any  lands,  easements,  appurtenances,  and  hereditaments  which, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  were  owned  or  held 
by  associations,  corporations,  communities,  religious  orders,  or  private  individuals  in 
such  large  tracts  or  parcels  and  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commisHion 
injuriously  to  affect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people  oi  the  Philippine  Idands. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  acquire  the  lands  mentioned  m  this  section 
said  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  empowered  to  incur  mdebtedneas, 
to  borrow  money,  and  to  issue,  and  to  sell  at  not  leas  than  par  value,  in  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States  of  the  present  standard  value  or  tiie  equivalent  in  value  in  money 
of  said  islands,  upon  sucn  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  best,  registered  or 
coupon  bonds  of  said  government  for  such  amoimt  as  may  be  necessary,  said  bonds 
to  be  in  denominations  of  fifty  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quuterly,  and  to 
be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  said  government  after  dates  named  in  said  bonds,  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standiud  value  or  the 
equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  said  islands;  and  said  bonds  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  said  government,  or  any  local  authority  tnerein, 
or  01  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or 
under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority  in  the  United  States  or  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  moneys  which  may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue  and  sale  of 
said  bonds  shall  be  applied  by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  theacquisi- 
tion  of  the  property  authorized  by  this  section,  and  to  no  other  purposes. 

Sec.  65.  That  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  constitute 
a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  Government  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act: 
Provided,  That  all  deferred  payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the 
money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorised 
to  be  issued  in  payment  of  said  lands  by  the  preceding  section  and  said  defen«d 
payments  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  money  realized  or 
received  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also 
constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity.  Actiial 
settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Government  shall 
have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Government. 

MUNICIPAL   BONDS  FOR  PUBLIC   IMPROVEMBNTfi. 

Sec  66.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  construct  sewers,  to  furnish 
adequate  sewer  and  drainage  facilities,  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  Is 
provide  all  kinds  of  miuiicipal  betterments  and  improvements  in  municipalities,  tbs 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  such  litnitations,  terms,  ana  conditions 
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as  it  may  prescribe,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Conereas 
of  the  united  States,  may  permit  any  municipality  of  said  islands  to  incur  indebt- 
edness,  borrow  money,  and  to  issue  and  sell  (at  not  less  than  par  value  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States)  roistered  or  coupon  bonds  in  such  amount  and  payab^  at  such 
time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Government  of  said  islands,  with  interest  thereon 
not  to  exceed  five  per  centum  per  annum:  Provided,  That  the  entire  indebtedness  of 
anv  municipality  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  in  said  municipality,  and  any  ooligation  in  excess  of  such 
limit  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  67.  That  all  municipal  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of  fifty  dollars,  or  any 
multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  no  exceeding  five  per  centum  per  annum, 

?a]rable  quarterly,  such  oonds  to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  oi  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  after  dates  names  in  said  bonds  not  less  than  nve  nor  more  than, 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard  value,  or  its  equivalent  in  value  in 
money  of  the  said  islands;  and  said  bonds  shall  be  exempt  firom  the  payment  of  all 
taxes  or  duties  of  the  government  of  the  FhUippine  Islands,  or  any  focal  authority 
therein,  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  68.  That  all  moneys  which  may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue  and  sale 
of  said  bonds  shall  be  utilized  under  authorization  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  providing  the  municipal  improvements  and  betterment  which  induced  the 
iasue  and  sale  of  said  bonds,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  69.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall,  by  the  levy  and 
collection  of  taxes  on  the  municipality,  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  or  by  other 
means,  make  adequate  provision  to  meet  the  obligation  of  the  bonds  of  such  munici- 
pality, and  shall  create  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  them  and  pav  interest  thereon 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  issue:  Provided,  That  if  said  bonds  or  any  portion 
thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  of  said  islands,  such  munici- 

Eality  shall  reimourse  said  Government  for  the  sum  thus  paid,  and  said  Government  is 
ereby  empowered  to  collect  said  sum  by  the  levy  ana  collection  of  taxes  on  such 
municipality. 

Sec.  70.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  construct  sewers  in  the  city 
of  Manila  and  to  furnish  it  with  an  adequate  sewer  and  drainage  system  and  supply 
of  water  the  (xovemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  first  had,  is  hereby  authorized  to  permit  the  city  of  Manila  to 
incur  indebtedness,  to  borrow  money,  and  to  issue  and  sell  (at  not  less  than  par  value 
in  ^Id  coin  of  the  Uilited  States),  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  best, 
registered  or  coupon  bonds  of  the  city  of  Manila  to  an  amount  not  exceedmg  four  mil- 
lion dollars  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  payable  at  such  time  or  times  as  may 
be  determined  by  said  Government,  with  intcnrest  thereon  not  to  exceed  five  per 
centum  per  annum. 

Sec  71.  That  said  coupon  or  registered  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of  fifty 
dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  per 
centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  such  bonds  to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  after  dates  named  in  said  bonds  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together  with  the  interest 
thereon  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard  value,  or  the  equiva- 
lent in  value  in  money  of  Ihe  said  islands;  and^said  bonds  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  Government  of  the  said  islands,  or  of  any  local 
authority  therein,  or  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  72.  That  all  moneys  which  may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue  and  sale 
of  said  bonds  shall  be  utilized  under  authorization  of  said  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Ifilands  in  providing  a  suitable  sewer  and  drainage  system  and  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  the  city  oiManila  and  for  no  other  j)urpo6e. 

Sec.  73.  That  the  Government  of  the  Phihppine  Islands  shall,  by  the  levy  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  on  the  city  of  Manila,  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  or  by  other 
means,  make  adequate  provision  to  meet  the  obligation  of  said  bonds  ana  shall  create  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  them  and  pay  the  interest  thereon  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  issue:  Provided,  That  if  said  bonds  or  any  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Government  of  said  islands,  said  city  shall  reimburse  said  Govern- 
ment for  the  sum  thus  paid,  and  said  Government  is  hereby  empowered  to  collect  said 
sum  by  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  on  said  city. 

FRANCHISES. 

Sec.  74.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  grant  franchises, 
privil^ies,  and  concessions,  including  the  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminezit 
domain,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  works  of  public  utility  and  service,  an« 
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may  authorize  said  works  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  over  and  across  the  public 
property  of  the  United  States,  including  streets,  highways,  squares,  and  reservationfli 
and  over  similar  proi)erty  of  the  Government  of  said  islands,  and  may  adopt  rules  ima 
regulations  under  which  the  provincial  and  mtmicipal  Governments  of  the  islands  may 
grant  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  such  public  propertv  belonging  to  said  provinces 
or  municipalities:  Providedf  That  no  private  property  snail  be  tsiken  for  any  purpose 
under  this  section  without  just  compensation  paid  or  tendered  therefor,  and  that  such 
authority  to  take  and  occupy  land  shall  not  authorize  the  taking,  use,  or  occupatioQ 
of  anv  land  except  such  as  is  required  for  the  actual  necessary  purposes  for  which  the 
franchise  is  granted,  and  that  no  franchise,  privilege,  or  concession  shall  be  granted 
to  any  corporation  except  under  the  conditions  that  it  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, alteration,  or  repeid  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  lands  or 
rights  of  use  and  occupation  of  lands  thus  granted  shall  revert  to  the  governments  by 
which  they  were  respectively  granted  upon  the  termination  of  ^e  franchises  and  con- 
cessions under  whicn  they  were  granted  or  upon  their  revocation  or  repeal.  That  all 
franchises,  privileges,  or  concessions  granted  under  this  act  shall  forbid  the  issue  of 
stock  or  bonds  except  in  exchange  for  actual  cash  or  for  property  at  a  foir  valuation 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  or  bonds  so  issued;  snail  forbid  ^e  declaring  of 
stock  or  bond  dividends,  and,  in  the  case  of  public-service  corporations,  shall  provide 
for  the  effective  regulation  of  the  chaiges  thereof,  for  the  official  inspection  and*  regu- 
lation of  the  books  and  accounts  of  such  corporations,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  of  g^ross  earning  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of 
the  provmce  or  municipality  withm  which  such  franchises  are  granted  and  exercised: 
Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  organized  under  this 
act,  or  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  receiving  any  grant,  franchise,  or 
concession  from  the  Government  of  said  islands,  to  use,  employ^  or  contract  for  the 
labor  of  persons  claimed  or  alleged  to  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude:  and  any  per- 
son, company,  or  corporation  so  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  snail  forfeit  all 
charters,  grants,  francnises,  and  concessions  for  doing  business  in  said  islands,  and  in 
addition  snail  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  75.  That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such  as  may 
be  reaBonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created, 
and  every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  shall  by  its  charter  be 
restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four 
hectares  of  land;  and  it  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  mining  and  for  any  corporation  oiganized  for  any  purpose  except  irri- 
^tion  to  be  in  anywise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  m  agriculture  or 
m  mining.  Corporations,  however,  may  loan  fimds  upon  real-estate  security  and 
purchase  real  estate  when  necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose 
of  real  estate  so  obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title.  Corporations  not 
oiganized  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  doing  business  therein  shall  be  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

COINAGE. 

Sec.  76.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  a  mint  at  the  city  of  Manila,  in  said  islands,  for  coinage  purposes,  and  the 
coins  hereinafter  authorized  may  be  coined  at  said  mint.  And  me  said  Government 
is  hereby  authorized  to  enact  laws  necessary  for  such  establishment:  Provided,  That 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mints  and  coinage,  so  far  as  applicable,  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  coinage  of  said  islands. 

Sec  77.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  coin,  for 
use  in  said  islands,  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  centavos  and  of  the  weight  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  nine-tenths  grains,  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of 
twenty  centavos  and  of  the  weight  of  seventy-seven  and  sixteen  one-hundredths 
grains,  and  a  coin  of  the  denomination  of  ten  centavos  and  of  the  weight  of  thirtv-eight 
and  fifty-eight  one-hundredths  grains,  and  the  standard  of  said  silver  coins  shall  be 
such  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight  nine  hundred  shall  be  of  pure  metal  and 
one  hundred  of  alloy,  and  tne  alloy  shall  be  of  copper. 

Sec  78.  That  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  authorized  by  the  preceding  section  shall 
be  coined  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Imands  in  such 
amounts  as  it  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  war  of  the  United 
States,  from  silver  bullion  purchased  by  said  Government,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarv  of  War  of  the  United  States:  Provided^  That  said  Government  may  in  addi- 
ion  and  in  its  discretion  recoin  the  Spanish  Filipino  dollars  and  subsidiary  silver 
7ins  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government  for  use  in  said  islands 
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into  the  subsidiary  coins  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  at  such  rate  and  under 
such  reflations  as  it  may  prescribe,  and  the  subsioiary  silver  coins  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  legal  tender  in  said  islands  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  79.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  also  authorized  to  issue 
minor  coins  of  the  denominations  of  one-half  centayo,  one  centavo,  and  five  centavoe, 
and  such  minor  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  in  said  islands  for  amounts  not  exceeding 
one  dollar.  The  alloy  of  the  five-centavo  piece  shall  be  of  copper  and  nickel,  to  be 
composed  of  three-fourths  copper  and  one-fourth  nickel.  The  alloy  of  the  one-centavo 
and  one-half-centavo  pieces  shall  be  ninety-five  per  centum  of  copper  and  five  per 
centum  of  tin  and  zinc,  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  ^vem- 
ment.  The  weight  of  the  five-centavo  piece  shall  be  seventy-seven  and  sixteen- 
hundredths  grains  troy,  and  of  the  one-centavo  piece  eighty  grains  troy,  and  of  the  one- 
half -centavopiece  forty  graiuE  troy. 

Sec.  80.  That  for  the  purchase  of  metal  for  the  subsidiary  and  minor  coinage,  author- 
ized by  the  precedinsr  sections,  an  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  Philippme  Islands  from  its  current  funds,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the 
coinage  tmder  said  sections;  and  the  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  therefrom  shall  be  paid 
into  ue  treasury  of  said  islands. 

Sec  81.  That  the  subsidiary  and  minor  coinage  hereinbefore  authorized  may  be 
coined  at  the  mint  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Manila,  or  arranee- 
ments  may  be  made  b^  the  said  Government  with  tne  Seci^tary  of  the  Treasury  of  me 
United  States  for  their  coinage  at  any  of  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  at  a  chai^ 
covering  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  work. 

Sec.  82.  That  the  subsidiary  and  minor  coinaee  hereinbefore  authorized  shall  bear 
devices  and  inscriptions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  such  devices  and  inscriptions  shall  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  a  coin  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  and  the  year 
of  the  coinage. 

Sec.  83.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  all  necessary  appropriations  and  all  proper  regulations  for  the  redemption  and 
leisBue  of  worn  or  defective  coins  and  for  carrying  out  all  other  provisions  of  this  act 
xelating  to  coinage. 

Sec.  84.  That  the  laws  relating  to  entry,  clearance,  and  manifests  of  steamships  and 
other  vessels  arriving  from  or  gomg  to  foreign  ports  shall  apply  to  voyages  eacn  way 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  thereof, 
and  all  laws  relating  to  the  collection  and  protection  of  customs  duties  not  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  Con8:re8s  of  March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  '^  temporarily 
to  provide  revenue  tor  the  Philippine  Islands,''  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  vessels  and 
goods  arriving  from  said  islands  m  the  United  States  ana  its  aforesaid  possessions. 

The  laws  relating  to  seamen  on  foreign  voyages  shall  apply  to  seamen  on  vessels 
going  from  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  aforesaid  to  said  islands,  the  customs 
officers  there  being  for  this  purpose  substituted  for  consular  officers  in  foreign  ports. 

The  provisions  of  chapters  six  and  seven,  title  forty-eight.  Revised  Statutes,  so  far 
as  now  in  force,  and  any  amendments  thereof,  shall  apply  to  vessels  making  voyages 
either  way  between  porte  of  the  United  States  or  its  aforesaid  possessions  ana  ports  in 
aaid  islands;  and  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  public  health  and  quarantine 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  all  vessels  entering  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  its  aforesaid 
possessions  from  said  islands,  where  the  customs  officers  at  the  port  of  departure  shall 
perform  the  duties  required  by  such  law  of  consular  officers  in  foreign  ports. 

Section  three  thousand  and  five,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  other  existing 
laws  concerning  the  transit  of  merchandise  throiugh  the  United  States,  shall  apply  to 
merchandise  arriving  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  destined  for  any  of  its  insular 
and  continental  poesessions,  or  destined  from  any  of  them  to  foreign  countries. 

Nodiing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  repeal  or  alter  any  part  of  the  act  of  March  eighth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  aforesaid,  or  to  apply  to  Guam,  Tutuila,  or  Manua,  except 
that  section  eight  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  revise  and  amend  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,''  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  on  the  seven- 
teentn  of  September,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  approved  by  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenues  for  the  Philippme  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  amended 
80  as  to  authorize  the  civil  eovemor  thereof  in  his  discretion  to  establish  the  equivalent 
rates  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  said  islands  with  the  money  of  the  United  States  as 
often  as  once  in  ten  days. 

Sec.  86.  That  the  teeasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  such  banking  associations 
in  said  islanda  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  and  chartered 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  depositories  of 
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.public  money  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  thepro  visions  of  existins  law  govemkig 
BUch  depositories  in  the  United  States:  Provided,-  tiiat  the  treasury  of  tne  Government 
of  said  islands  shall  not  be  required  to  deposit  bonds  in  the  Tr^ury  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  rive  other  specific  securities  for  the  safe-keeping  of  public  money  except 
as  prescribecT,  in  his  discretion,  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sbc.  86.  That  all  laws  passed  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  AsJl  be 
reported  to  Congress,  which  hereby  reserves  the  power  and  authority  to  annul  the  same, 
and  the  Philippine  Commission  is  hereby  directed  to  make  annual  report  of  all  its 
receipts  and  expenditureo  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

BUREAU  OF  INSULAB  AFFAIB8. 

Sec.  87.  That  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  organized  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  is  hereby  continued  until  otherwise  provided,  and  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department.  The  busine» 
assigned  to  said  bureau  shall  embrace  all  matters  pertaining  to  civil  government  in  the 
irfland  possessions  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  War  Depart- 
ment; and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  detail  an  officer  of  the  Army, 
whom  he  may  consider  especially  well  qualified,  to  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  the  chief  of  said  bureau;  and  said  officer  while  acting  under  aaid 
detail  shall  have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  a  colonel. 

Sec.  88.  That  all  acts  and  pajts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  July  1,  1902. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  have  not  compared  it,  have  you,  Mr.  Jones,  as 
a  matter  of  accuracy  with  the  official  publication  ? 

ybr,  Jones.  I  have  not  compared  it  with  the  official  publication. 
It  reads: 

That  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  sectiim  shall  constitute  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed  or  leased  temporarily  for  a  penod  not  exceedii^ 
three  years  after  the  acquisition  by  said  Govenunent  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  is  "prescribed  in  this  act." 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  reading  from  Mr.  Worcester's  soncalled  report. 
I  am  reading  from  the  act  itself.  It  says,  ^^and  conditions  provided 
for  in  this  act.  *  * 

You  will  observe,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  that  does  not  state  "subject 
to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  section,"  but  ''in 
this  act."  Now  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  why  you  assume  to 
substitute  the  word  '^sectioir'  for  the  word  ''act"  as  employed  in  tiiat 
section.  Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  easy  for  the  Congress  to  have 
used  the  word  "section,"  and  would  it  not  have  been  much  more 
proper  for  it  to  have  used  the  word  "section"  if  it  had  intended  it  to 
apply  to  that  sixty-fifth  section  alone  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  shall  be  very  ^lad  to  make  a  statement  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Jones.  May  I  preface  it  by  saying  that  unfortunately  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  and  when  I  state  my  opinion  with  positiveness  as  to 
what  the  law  is,  it  must  be  imderstood  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  set 
myself  up  as  a  court  of  last  appeal.  Lacking  legal  knowledge,  I  can 
only  apply  the  criterion  of  common  sense  as  the  basis  of  judgment  in 
this  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  lawyer  would  not 
do  that  ? 

Mr.  WoRCEStER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  you  to  answer  my  specific  question  before 
you  go  into  a  discussion  of  it.  The  question  is,  if  you  do  not  think 
the  Congress  of  the -United  States  should  have  used  the  word  "section" 
where  it  did  use  the  word  "  act "  if  it  intended  to  confine  the  limitations 
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to  those  in  the  sixty-fifth  section,  or  to  the  lack  of  Umitations  in  the 
sixtv-fifth  section. 

Mr,  Worcester.  If  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  sixty-fifth  section  and  to  those  only,  Mr.  Jones,  I  think 
that  the  act  would  have  been  in  better  form. 

One  thing  will  immediately  app  3ar,  gentlemen,  in  comparing  these 
two  sections,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  involve  any  compUcated 
question  at  all,  and  therefore  comes  within  the  comprehension  of  an 
untrained  man  like  myself,  and  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  state  the 
two  considerations  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  conditions 
enumerated  in  section  15  were  not  those  referred  to  in  section  65. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  that  should  be  allowed  as  bearing  on 
your  good  faith  in  these  transactions.  State  the  reasons  for  acting  as 
you  (fid  in  your  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Worcester,  i  take  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  this  law 
was  to  get  the  friar  land  occupied  by  Filipinos  into  their  possession, 
and  I  should  consider  the  object  of  the  law 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  move  that  when  we  take  a  recess  it  be  from 
1  to  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  a  little  after  12  o'clock.  A  motion  has 
been  made  to  take  a  recess  at  1  o'clock  until  2  o'clock.  All  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  say  "aye";  those  opposed,  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it,  and  it  is  agreed  to. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Worcester  can  proceed  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  provisions  of  law 
would  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
legislative  bodv,  which  was  to  get  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  the 
occupants.  I  base  that  view  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  section  on  its 
last  sentence,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Actual  aetUen  and  occupants  at  the  time  such  lands  are  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their 
holdings. 

Please  note  those  words:  "Their  holdings  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  ^vemment." 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  care  which  is  expended  upon  congressional 
legislation,  I  should  certainly  expect  that  if  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Congress  to  limit  the  acquiring  of  holdings  to  those  holding  not  in 
excess  of  16  hectares,  it  would  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  at  that 
point  have  made  that  thing  peitectly  plain,  and  would  have  drafted 
that  passage  so  as  to  read,  "purchase  or  acquire  their  holdings  not 
in  excess  of  16  hectares  within  such  reasonable  time,"  etc. 

But  instead  of  that  the  words  used  are  '* their  holdings."  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  more  than  500  people  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  who  were  large  owners  and  occupieci  friar  lands  in  excess  of 
16  hectares. 

I  call  your  attention  further  to  the  fact  that  the  law  reads  '*  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment," leaving  us  to  fix  that  time. 

Now,  if  you  will  refer  to  section  16  you  will  find,  first,  that  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  may  be  conveved  to  an  individual  is 
limited  to  16  hectares,  and  that  provision  or  section  15  is  therefore 
in  flat  contradiction  with  the  corresponding  provision  of  section  65. 
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And  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  second  contradic- 
tion, namely,  that  as  to  this  matter  of  the  time  within  which  these 
holdings  may  be  conveyed.     Section  15  provides 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  You  think 
that  if  Congress  had  intended  to  put  the  construction  upon  this  sec- 
tion which  some  gentlemen  place  upon  it  they  would  have  been  care- 
ful to  have  added  the  words  *^not  in  excess  of  16  hectares."  Now, 
don't  you  think  that  if  they  had  intended  the  contrary  they  would 
have  inserted  the  words  '^or  acquire  their  holdings  in  the  friar  lands 
or  under  this  section  " ;  some  language  such  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "their  holdings'' 
are  ample  to  cover  the  whole  thing.  They  are  as  general  as  they 
possibly  could  be. 

Mr.  Jones.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  much  fairer,  if  your  con- 
tention is  correct,  for  Congress  to  have  added  the  words  "acauire 
their  holdings  in  these  friar  lands  ?"  That  would  have  made  it  plain, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  they  were  legislating  for  the  friar  lands 
specifically  in  this  section,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
include  those  words. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  include  the  other.  That 
is  why  I  called  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  agree  with  you,  because  this  expression  which 
they  did  use  is  sweeping. 

Now^  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  second  contradiction. 
You  will  find  that  section  65  provides  for  the  acauirement  of  these 
holdings  "  within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  aetermined  by  said 
government,"  leaving  us  free  to  act,  whereas  the  conditions  of  the 
public-land  act  relating  to  the  time  within  which  title  to  public  lands 
might  be  obtained,  and  in  fact  all  the  conditions  specified  in  the  public- 
land  act,  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  subse- 
Quent  action  of  Congress.  But  going  back  to  section  15,  we  find  that 
tnere  is  a  provision  there  limiting  the  action  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission in  enacting  the  public-land  act  relative  to  the  pubhc  domain, 
covering  this  very  question  of  time.     The  proviso  of  section  15  reads: 

Provided^  That  the  grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  be  paid 
at  once  or  partial  payment,  shall  be  on  condition  of  actual  and  continued  occupancy, 
improvement,  and  cultivation  of  the  premises  sold  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  Bve 
vears,  during  which  time  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  alienate  or  encumber  said 
land  or  the  title  thereto. 

Now,  compare  that,  if  you  please,  with  the  words  "within  such 
reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Philippinegovemment," 
and  it  seems  to  me  you  will  find  a  flat  contradiction.  'Hiis  section  15 
specifies  a  period  oi  not  less  than  five  years  before  title  can  pass,  and 
further  specifies  that  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  ahenate  or 
or  encumber  said  land  or  the  title  thereto  within  that  period;  and  even 
then  securing  title  is  contingent  on  the  actual  and  continued  occu- 
pancy and  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  premises  during  the 
five-year  period.  Now,  remembering  that  some  of  these  friar-land 
claimants  have  ten  or  a  dozen  different  holdings,  how  are  they  going 
to  occupv  them  all  in  the  first  place  ?  They  clearly  coiild  not  do  it. 
If  it  haa  been  provided  that  we  could  not  sell  them  their  holdings 
for  five  jrears,  would  this  not  have  resulted  necessarily  in  the  very 
delay  which  Mr.  Martin  has  charged  us  with  bringing  it  about  ?    In 
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other  words,  are  not  the  limitations  and  conditions  relative  to  the 
tract  that  may  be  transferred  and  the  time  within  which  the  transfer 
may  be  made^  which  are  clearly  set  forth  in  section  65,  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  m  referring  to  ^'the  limitations  and  conditions  provided 
for  in  this  act"  Congress  did  not  refer  to  the  limitations  and  conditions 
of  section  15? 

The  Chaekman.  Right  there,  Mr.  Worcester,  when  it  says  in  this 
section  65,  * 'subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for 
in  this  act,"  what  is  your  understanding  of  the  limitations  and  con- 
ditions referred  to  t 

Mr.  WoKCESTER.  I  understand  them  to  be  in  part  those  in  sec- 
tion 55. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  are  a  lot  of  conditions  in  section  65  in 
relation  to  the  period  of  lease  of  three  years  and  the  preference  to  the 
occupants,  and  that  is  different  from  the  preference  to  the  occupants 
in  section  15  and  different  in  money  and  rate  of  payment  and  rate  of 
interest,  and  where  the  money  shall  go.  Under  the  provisions  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  pubhc  lands  the  proceeds  go  into  the  Public  Treasury. 
There  are  a  lot  of  conditions  ana  limitations  which  bear  on  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Government  as  well  as  upon  the  purchaser  and  the 
manner  of  sale.  There  are  six  or  eight,  i  ou  see,  if  we  get  into  this 
proposition  here  in  the  committee  we  may  spend  three  or  four  days, 
or  all  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  thrashing  out  this  question  of  law, 
and  therefore  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  briefly  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  limitations 
of  section  15  did  not  apply  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  friars' 
estates,  simply  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  not  as  determining  what 
the  law  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right  about  that,  Judffe 
Crumpacker,  but  my  reason  for  raising  this  question  was  that  Mr. 
Worcester  had  not  expressed  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  beUef  at  all,  but 
very  positively  as  a  matter  of  law,  knowing  that  that  was  one  of  the 
involved  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about. 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  could  not  express  his  opinion  as  being  anything 
more. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  ask  him  two  or  three  questions  as  to  what 
he  has  said.  Your  contention  is,  then,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  if  Con- 
gress had  intended  that  the  construction  should  be  placed  upon  this 
section  which  Mr.  Martin  and  others,  who  think  as  he  thinks,  have 
placed  upon  it,  they  would  certainly  nave  added  some  such  language 
as  that  suggested  by  you  after  the  word  ^* holdings'' — "in  excess  of 
16  hectares"? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  contend 
that.  I  simply  said  they  would  have  improved  the  law  and  done 
away  with  this  whole  discussion  if  that  had  been  done.  In  view  of 
the  care  with  which  legislation  is  usually  drafted,  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  that  would  have  made  it  plain  that  Mr, 
Martin's  contention  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that,  instead  of  adding 
the  language  which  you  suggested — woula  it  not  have  been  well  for 
Congress  to  have  added  the  language  which  I  now  will  suggest,  in 
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order  to  have  made  your  contention  clear,  ''or  acquire  their  holdings, 
notwithstanding  that  those  holdings  may  be  in  excess  of  16  hectares  t" 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Where  would  you  propose  to  incorporate  that,  Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  After  the  word  ''holdings''  in  the  next  to  the  last  line 
in  section  65. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  you  please  restate  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  I  understood  from  what  Mr.  Worcester  said 
that  in  view  of  the  care  with  which  acts  oi  Congress  are  drafted,  if 
it  had  been  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  limit  the  holdings  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  friar  laads  to  16  hectares,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  Congress  had  added  after  the  word  "holdings"  the  words  "not  in 
excess  of  16  hectares.'^     Now,  of  course  that  would  have  made  it 

Elain.  I  ask,  however,  if  his  contention  be  true,  would  not  Congress 
ave  made  what  he  contends  for  plain  had  it  added,  not  what  he 
suggests,  but  what  I  suggest  after  the  word  "holdings,"  the  words 
"notwithstanding  that  those  holdings  may  be  in  excess  of  16 
hectares?"  If  that  language  had  been  in  there,  there  could  have 
been  no  question.  If  the  language  that  Mr.  Worcester  puts  in  had 
been  in,  of  course  there  could  have  been  no  question;  no  question 
but  that  Mr.  Martin's  construction  of  tlie  law  is  correct  if  the  lan- 
guage which  I  suggest  had  been  put  in,  and  there  could  be  no  more 
room  for  the  contention  that  the  construction  of,  Mr.  Worcester  is 
correct.  But  the  Congress  did  not  put  in  the  language  that  he  sug- 
gests, nor  did  it  put  in  the  language  which  I  suggest,  and  now  we 
must  construe  the  act  as  it  appears  in  the  statute. 

And  now  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Let  him  answer  that  first  before  you  begin  another. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  An  analogous  commentary  can  be  made  upon 
every  statute  the  construction  of  which  is  brought  into  any  question; 
that  is  to  say,  an  ex  post  facto  discussion  of  what  might  have  been 
inserted  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  discussion  which  has  arisen. 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  as  I  say,  and  therefore  it  is  just  as  fair  for  Mr. 
Martin  or  some  one  who  holds  as  he  does  to  suggest  that  if  Con^iress 
had  meant  differently  they  ought  to  have  put  in  tne  language  which  I 
sueaest. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  an  argument  for  the  court. 

Mr.  Jones.  Purely  an  argument,  and  also  Mr.  Worcester's  sugges- 
tion that  he  would  put  in  the  language  that  he  contends  for. 

Mr.  DouoLAS.  Tnis  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appeal  to  the  stenographer's  notes  as  to  whether  this  learned 
exposition  of  the  law  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  Mr.  Worcester 
upon  the  theory  that  the  only  possible  materiaUty  of  the  opinion  of 
anybody  in  the  matter  was  to  be  Mr.  Worcester's  opinion  as  evidence 
of  or  lack  of  good  faith  in  the  matter,  and  I  think  Mr.  Worcester 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Worcester's  making  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  that,  but  my  statement  was  made  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Hamilton's  remark. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  yesterday  I  got 
into  some  confusion  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  several  questions 
were  asked  me  af  once.  I  answered  a  question  about  friar  lands 
when  I  should  have  answered  one  about  public  lands.  Mr.  Jones  has 
asked  me  a  very  long  and  complicated  question  now,  and  I  would 
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like  to  answer  it  before  he  asks  another.  I  would  like  to  answer  that. 
Mv  mental  apparatus  is  taxed  to  remember  the  question  already 
asked.  Now,  replying  to  your  question,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  sadly  afraid 
that  neither  this  committee  nor  the  Congress  wiU  attach  the  impor- 
tance to  my  opinion  as  to  how  this  law  should  have  been  framed 
that  it  is  entitled  to.  What  Congress  did  say  is  that  actual  settlers 
and  occupants  should  be  entitled  to  purchase  or  acquire  their  holdings, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  given  to  them,  regardless  of  whether  these 
holdings  were  less  or  more  than  16  hectares  in  extent,  and  in  doing 
that  I  believe  we  carried  out  the  will  of  Congress.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  that  Congress  intended  the  conditions  of  section  15  to  be 
carried  into  section  65.  When  the  question  was  raised  I  did  not  go 
further  than  to  look  at  section  15  and  note  that  there  were  direct 
contradictions  between  its  provisions  as  to  the  time  within  which 
public-land  sales  could  be  completed  and  the  sizes  of  tracts  which 
might  be  sold  and  the  corresponding  provisions  of  section  65  relative 
to  friar  lands.  I  therefore  concluded  that  the  ''limitations  and 
conditi<ms"  referred  to  m  section  65  could  not  possibly  be  those  of 
section  15. 

Mr.  JoKBS.  Now,  Mr.  Worcester,  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  more 
<]^uestion:  Assuming  that  Congress  exercised  the  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  section  which  you  attribute  to  Congress,  why  was  the 
word  "act/'  or  rather  the  words  "this  act,"  employed  instead  of  the 
words  "  this  section  " !  • 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  presume,  sir,  because  there  were  conditions 
elsewhere  in  the  act  than  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Jones.  But,  Mr.  Worcester,  the  languaj^  is  "subject  to  the 
limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act."  These  lands 
were  to  be  leased  and  sold  "subject  to  the  conditions  provided  for 
in  this  act."  Now,  if  this  did  not  mean  the  conditions  in  the  act, 
and  certainly  section  15  is  a  part  of  the  act,  why  did  it  not  say  "this 
section"  if  it  intended  to  make  the  limitations  and  conditions  apply 
to  this  section  alone  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because,  Mr.  Jones,  Congress  was  dealing  with 
two — and,  in  fact,  various — completely  distinct  subjects  here.  It  dealt 
with  friar  lands  in  one  way.  it  defut  with  public  lands  in  another 
way,  and  there  were  conditions  applicable  to  friar  lands  in  other 
sections. 

It  contained  provisions  concerning  mineral  lands,  and  it  contained 
provisions  concerning  forest  lands,  and  various  other  provisions  of 
fundamental  importance  dealing  with  quite  a  range  of  subjects.  Now, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  section  65  was  dealing 
with  the  friar  lands,  that  the  conditions  referred  to  in  it  were  such 
conditions  as  were  applicable  to  the  friar  lands  and  no  others. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Worcester,  this  act  provides  for  the  holding  and 
selling  and  conveying  and  leasing  of  the  friar  lands;  this  section  65  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  it  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  after  that  the 
leasing  and  conveying  and  the  selling  must  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  I  do  not  think  tnat  you  have  answered  my  specific  question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  tried  to,  sir,  in  goocl  faith.  Perhaps  I 
can  put  it  in  another  way,  and  make  my  contention  clear.  You 
have  observed  that  the  friar-lands  act  took  effect  on  April  26,  1904, 
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and  the  public-lands  act  did  not  take  effect  until  the  26th  of  July. 
The  latter  was  by  the  Congress  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions and  safeguards,  but  we  were  left  free  to  pass  the  former  in 
the  form  that  we  saw  fit,  and  we  did  pass  it  and  put  it  into  effect 
before  these  special  conditions  that  entered  into  the  public-lands  act 
became  effective  at  all.  Now,  the  Congress  was  dealing  with  many 
different  subjects,  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  friar  lands 
shall  be  part  of  the  pubhc  property  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  whereas 
the  crown  lands  remain  the  proi>erty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  held  that  the  two  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  conditions  unless  there  was  an  express  statement 
to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Sleeper  has  put  in  a  list  of  friar-land  pur- 
chasers and  the  areas  sold,  out  there  are  no  dates.  I  understand 
from  that  and  what  you  have  said  that  there  have  been  a  good  many 
sales  to  Filipinos  in  excess  of  16  acres  apiece.  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  they  occurred  before  or  after  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 
The  question  is  whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  first  sale  in  excess 
of  16  hectares. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Oh,  many  sales  of  16  hectares  were  made  before 
that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Both  before  and  after  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crxjmpacker.  Now,  will  you  state  something  about  the  Isa- 
bela  estate  ?    Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  located  in  the  Province  of  Isabela,  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  is  in  the  north  of  Luzon.  The 
rrovince  of  Isabela  is  shown  in  pink  on  the  map  here  [indicating], 
and  the  estate  lies  in  about  where  I  am  pointing  with  my  pencil,  so 
that  it  is  very  near  the  center  of  the  great  land  mass  of  northern 
Luzon. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  that  in  what  is  called  the  Cagayan  Valley 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  it  is  in  the  Cagayan  Valley. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Cagayan  River? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  on  the  Magat  River,  one  of  the  important 
tributaries  of  the  Cagayan  River. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  far  is  that  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  about  130  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  must  be  about  250  miles  around  by  sea  to  Manila,  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  I  think.  The  only  possible  wav  of  getting  to  it  for 
business  purposes  is  to  go  by  water  from  Manila  to  tne  Aparri  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  and  then  to  ascend  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  capital  of  Isabela,  and  then  go  overland  to  the  estate. 
All  that  [indicating]  is  on  the  Magat  River.  The  current  is  strong 
and  the  river  is  sometimes  so  sh^ow  that  you  can  not  go  up  it. 
You  can  come  down  it  sometimes  in  a  small  boat,  but  vou  can  not 
often  go  up  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  say  130  miles. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  any  railroad  communication  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Isabela  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  We  tried  originally  to  bring  about  the 
extension  of  the  railway  through  Neuva  Viscaya,  this  province  right 
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here  [indicatmg],  to  the  Cagayan  Valley  and  down  that  valle^r  to 
Appariy  but  we  could  not  get  anybody  to  undertake  its  construction. 

Mr.  Cbumpaokbr.  Are  there  any  improved  highways  connecting 
this  estate  with  other  provinces  in  the  outer  world  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  No,  sir.  The  estate  can  be  reached  with  wheeled 
vehicles,  I  think,  in  the  dry  season,  because  the  land  in  that  vicinity 
is  an  enormous  plain,  and  during  the  dry  season  carts  may  pass  over 
it  in  almost  any  dirBction^  but  during  the  wet  season^  I  think  at 
present,  it  would  be  accessible  oidj  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Cbumpaokeb.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Isabela  estate  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  my  notes  a  moment  to 
tell.     It  is  49,727.50  acres. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  is  the  general  character  of  that  land? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  It  is  very  level  land.  A  part  of  it  is  in  the  form 
of  an  island  in  the  river,  and  that  portion  is  very  rich.  Things  ctow 
on  it  with  extraordinarv  luxuriance.  The  rest  of  it  is  like  all  of  those 
enormous  plains  of  Isabela.  It  is  said  that  when  the  friars  actually 
raised  tobacco  there  it  grew  very  luxuriantly,  but  it  was  rank.  The 
leaves  were  thick  and  oily,  and  it  was  not  of  good  quality.  In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  land  is  rich  land. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Is  it  overflowed  in  times  of  heavy  rains  and 
torrents  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  No,  sir;  except  that  it  becomes  flooded  by  the 
rain,  which  does  not  flow  oflF  readily.  It  becomes  boggy  by  reason  of 
the  rains,  but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  slope  over 
large  areas  of  it  that  the  water  does  not  readily  find  its  way  off. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Is  there  any  timber  on  that  estate  5 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  I  think  not,  sir.  There  is  timber  on  this  island 
that  I  referred  to.  I  have  only  visited  the  astate  once,  but  then  I  rode 
across  it  from  side  to  side.  So  far  as  I  now  remember,  there  is  no 
considerable  amount  of  timber  on  it. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  How  manv  occupants  were  on  that  estate  at 
the  time  the  lease  was  made  to  Mr.  Bruce  I 

Mr.  Wobcesteb.  Very  few,  sir.  I  can  not  answer  that  question 
accurately,  but  they  were  so  few  that  their  holdings  were  nearly 
negligible.     I  will  insert  the  accurate  figures  in  the  record  later. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  How  about  the  occupants  having  secured  their 
possession  by  lease  or  certificates  of  purcnase  ? 

Mr.  Wobcesteb.  All  of  them  had  so  protected  themselves  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  lease  for  the  unoccupied  lands  was  made. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  is  that  soil  adapted  to  ?  What  kind  of 
agriculture  or  what  kind  of  farming  ? 

J^fr.  Wobcesteb.  We  had  always  believed  that  it  was  adapted  to 
tobacco  growing.  Tobacco  growing  is  the  principal  industry,  almost 
the  only  industry,  you  might  say,  of  the  Cagayan  Valley,  but  the 
experts  who  have  examined  the  estate  report  adversely  on  most  of  it 
as  a  tobacco  estate  and  say  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  adapted  to 
growing  sugar. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Isabela } 

Mr.  Wobcesteb.  The  town  of  Ilagan. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  How  far  from  it  is  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  Wobcesteb.  It  is  about  20  miles.  It  is  misleading  to  attempt 
to  judge  distances  on  horseback;  a  tired  horse  takes  longer  and  a  wet 
trad  seems  to  increase  the  distance  traveled. 
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Mr.  Crumpaokbr.  How  densely  populated  is  that  proYince  of 
Isabela  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTBB.  I  have  no  fij^res  here,  but  I  can  readilj  give  you 
the  population  to  the  square  mfle  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cbuhpackbb.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  in  the  record.  I 
wish  also  you  would  put  in  the  population  of  the  capital  of  Isabela. 

Mr.  WoBCBSTSB.  xes,  sir;  I  will. 

Mr.  Crumpaokbb.  Are  there  any  other  towns  or  cities  of  consider- 
able size  near  the  estate  i 

Mr.  Wobgbbtbb.  There  is  Nagilian  on  the  main  river,  and  Qamu 
on  the  same  river  on  ^ii^ch  the  estate  lies;  that  is,  the  Magat.  The 
town  of  Kawayan  is  as  near  as  is  the  capital  of  the  province.  You 
pass  through  Gamu  in  going  from  the  capital  to  the  estate. 

Mr.  Cbuhpackeb.  How  far  is  Gamu  from  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  I  should  say  about  10  miles.  I  could  not  tell,  Mr. 
Crumpacker,  just  where  the  boundary  of  that  estate  came.  It  was 
not  marked  in  any  way  when  I  went  over  it. 

Mr.  Cbuhpagkbb.  Who  holds  the  lease  for  the  unoccupied  portions 
of  the  Isabela  estate  t 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  That  lease  is  held  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  Who  is  Mr.  Edward  B.  Bruce  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  is  an  attorney  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  How  long  has  he  Uved  there  ? 

Mr.  Wobgesteb.  Several  years;  I  could  not  say  exactly;  I  should 
think  three  years. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  His  right  is  simply  a  leasehold,  is  iti 

Mr.  Wobgesteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  Do  you  know  what  rental  he  pays  ( 

Mr.  Wobgesteb.  I  understand  he  pays  a  nommal  rental  of  100 

1>esos  for  one  year.  The  lease  terminate  in  a  year.  It  is  a  special 
ease  and  does  not  confer  the  ri^t  of  purchase  unless  that  right  is 
exercised  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Crump  acker.  It  does  confer  the  right  to  purchase  if  it  is  made 
within  the  rental  period  ? 

Mr.  Wobgesteb.  Yes,  sir.  It  gives  him  the  right  to  purchase  the 
unoccupied  lands  on  the  estate  within  a  vear. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  Do  you  know  whether  he  leased  the  land  for  his 
own  purposes  or  as  the  representatives  of  some  one  else) 

Mr.  Wobgesteb.  He  leased  the  land  as  the  representative  of  other 
men  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  Do  you  know  who  his  principals  were  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  known  and  have  stated  in  my  report; 
Mr.  Lowenstein 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  page  is  that } 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  looking  for  it.  It  is  a  httle  difficult  to  find  it 
here.    [After  a  pause.}    I  have  found  it  now. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  Give  the  names  if  you  havcthem. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  on  page  72  of  my  report.  Mr.  Bruce  stated 
to  me  that  he  represented  Mr.  M.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Walter  E.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  do  these  men  hve  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  Manila. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  tliey  in  business  in  Manila  ? 
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Mr.  WoBCESTEK.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Castle  Bros.,  Wolf  &  Sons,  large  importers  and  dealers  in  Amer- 
ican goods,  agricultural  machinery,  and  quite  a  large  variety  of 
goods.  When  I  say  *' American  goods"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  is  their  only  business,  but  .^nerica  is  their  principal  source  of 
supply.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  an  attorney  in  Mamla.  Mr.  Olsen  is 
engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  in  the  city  of  Manila.  I  think  he  also 
does  some  contractingthere. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Do  you  know  whether  the  purchasera  who  have 
exercised  their  rights  of  purchase  under  the  lease  intend  to  improve 
the  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Their  intention  was  to  develop  a  tobacco  plan- 
tation there  if  the  land  proved  suitable.  I  understand  it  was  their 
intention  actually  to  cultivate  the  land  as  a  tobacco  plantation. 

Mr.  Crubi^acker.  Have  you  talked  with  either  or  the  three  pur- 
chasers— Lowenstein,  or  Lawrence,  or  Olsen — respecting  their  pur- 
chase of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  asked  Mr.  Lowenstein  the  specific  question 
whether  these  men  formed  a  corporation  or  an  association  of  pur- 
chasers within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  as  to  whether  they  were 
members  of  coiporations  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  not;  that  they  did  not  form  a  corpo- 
ration, and  were  not  members  of  other  agricultural  corporations,  but 
were  acting  purely  as  individuals. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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AFTEB  RECESS. 

House  of  Representatives, 

COMMTITEE  ON  InSUUIR  ApFAIRS, 

Tuesday^  December  20^  1910. 

The  committee  resumed  its  hearing  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Obnsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIHOirT  OF  MB.  B.  C.  WOBCESTEB— Continned. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Olsen,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lowenstein,  for  whom  Mr.  Bruce 
leased  the  Isabela  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  a  casual  acquaintance  with  those  gentle- 
men ;  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chumpacker.  State  whether  they  are  reputable  business  men* 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  reputable  business  men. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  men  of  good  financial  standing  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  they  are  men  of  meana 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  it  ever  intimated  or  suggested  to  you  by 
anyone  that  the  Isabela  estate  was  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  a  corporation,  either  directly  or  mdirectly? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  My  opinion  is  that  this  transaction 
was  exactly  what  it  shows  for  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  made  some  reference  in  your  testimony 
before  dinner  to  a  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Lowenstein,  in 
which  you  asked  him  if  the  persons  for  whom  the  estate  was  to  be 
purchased  were  to  incorporate  or  become  an  association  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  if  they  had  formed  a  cor- 
poration or  association. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  understand,  doubtless,  that  the  law — ^the 
organic  act — ^prohibits  one  corporation  from  owning  more  than  1,024 
hectares  of  land  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Worcester,  I  suppose  that  the  words  '*  association  of  persons '' 
were  in  effect  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  sections  of  the  organic  act  relating  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  the  Philippines  limit  the  quantity  ox  public 
lands  that  can  be  sold  to  a  corporation  or  an  association  of  persons 
to  1,024  hectares. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Section  75  limits  the  quantity  of  land  that  a 
corporation  may  acquire  without  regard  to  the  source  of  its  title, 
and  is  limited  to  corporations,  which  does  not  include  associations  oi 
persons. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  had  overlooked  that  fact. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  section  15  applies  to  friar  lands^  that  ques- 
tion of  association  of  persons,  of  course,  would  not  be  mvolved  in 
this  controversy. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  On  what  terms  was  the  Isabela  estate  to  be 
leased ;  that  the  lessee  have  the  right  to  purchase  on  the  same  terms 
as  any  other  friar  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  must  pay  the  original  cost  and  also  the  ad- 
ministration charges  in  connection  with  the  estate ;  also  the  interest 
on  purchase  price. 

i   Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  the  purchase  price  of  that 
estate  was? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  The  purchase  price  of  the  Isabela  es- 
tate was  $159,858.01. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Between  three  and  four  dollars  per  acre.  Has 
Miy  work  been  done  on  that  estate  so  far  by  the  lessee  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  except  such  as  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  expert  whom  they  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  into  the  soil  conditions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  any  income  been  derived  since  the  Gk)vem* 
ment  owned  that  estate  from  any  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lessee  of  the  estate 
has  now  any  part  of  it  rented  for  pasturage  ? 

Mr.  WoRCU&TER.  I  think  not,  hardly.  There  are  enormous  areas 
^f  public  lands  in  Isabela  Province  oh  which  cattle  can  run,  and  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  no  one  would  pay  rent  for  pasturage  in  that 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  area  of  the  Province  of  Isabela  in 
square  miles? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  give  you  that  now.  It  is  a  large  prov- 
ince.   I  will  furnish  the  figures  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  generally? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  potentially  a  very  rich  province;  the  soil  is 
exceptionally  good.  It  is  exceptionally  available,  because  such  very 
extensive  areas  of  it  are  flat. 

:    Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  sold  or  leased  any  of  the  public  lands 
in  this  province  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  sales  or 
leases.    I  will  furnish  the  exact  figures  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  acres  of  the  public 
lands — ^unoccupied  lands — have  been  sold  or  leased  under  the  terms  of 
the  Public  Land  Act? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  very  limited  amount.  I  can  give  you  the  figures 
in  a  moment.  The  total  applications  for  sales  had  been  332  in  num- 
ber on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  year,  covering  24,992^Vff 
acres.  The  lease  applications  were  185  and  covered  123,759  acres, 
but  the  actual  transactions  will  have  been  very  much  lessened,  as  these 
were  applications  only  and  in  3.  great  many  cases  they  were  never  car- 
ried through. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Government  has  the  power  to  lease  to  indi- 
viduals 1,024  hectares  of  public  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  sales  were  limited  to  16  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  sales  to  individuals  are  limited  to  16  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  build  a  railroad 
up  through  the  Cagayan  Valley  that  will  bring  that  country  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Isabela  estate? 
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Mr.  WoRC£8T£B«  The  Government  has  tried  very  hard  to  interest 
capital  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the  Cagayan  Valley; 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  received  no  encouragement.  There  has 
not  been  even  a  preliminary  survey  made^  so  that  the  only  outlet  to 
the  sea  is  afforded  by  the  Cagayan  Eiver  itself.  During  part  of  the 
year  this  river  is  so  low  as  to  be  unserviceable  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  during  another  period  of  the  year  the  floods  are  so 
great  as  to  make  navigation  dangerous.  If  we  had  a  railroad  up 
there  it  might  lead  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  population  of  that 
valley,  which  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  proportion  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  the  Philippmes. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  That  valley  is  very  fertile  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  very  sparsely  populated? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Because  of  lack  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Little  or  no  development  in  that  valley  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Comparatively  little.  The  present  owners  of  the 
tobacco  estates  encountered  great  difficulty  in  getting  labor  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  marketing  their  products? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  the  uncertain  means  of 
transportation  afforded  by  the  river. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Worces- 
ter in  relation  to  the  Isabella  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  which  occurs  to 
me  with  reference  to  statements  you  have  already  made.  You  stated 
that  the  charges  which  have  resulted  in  this  investigation  have  had 
the  effect  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  starting  up  some  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipinos  who  had  purchased  land;  tnat  they  were  uneasy 
about  their  holdings. 

Mr.  WoRCBSTBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  th^ 
resolution  of  Mr.  Martin  and  the  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Houfitt 
of  Representatives — ^is  it  not  true  that  prior  to  this  some  of  the  Phit 
ippine  papers  had  agitated  this  subject  and  discussed  it  in  the  newan 
papers! 

Mr.  Worcester.  Some  of  the  papers  had  discussed  the  question  o| 
the  sale  of  friar  lands  in  large  tracts.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  paper  had 
ever  so  much  as  intimated  that  there  was  any  project  on  foot  foflp 
depriving  lessees  and  purchasers  of  friar  lands  oi  their  holdings. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  question  of  the  exploitation  of  the  lands  by  a  fw* 
cign  corporation  had  not  been  discussed  in  the  papers  there  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  resolution?  Had  the  particular  transa<^« 
tion  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  holdings — had  not  that  been 
discussed  in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  had  been,  but  not  generally.  There 
was  no  general  agitation  in  connection  with  it  extending  to  the 
provinces.  It  was  largely  confined  to  Manila.  There  was  one  pub]i<^ 
meeting  at  Manila,  held  by  some  law  students  at  which  protest  was 
made,  but  this  was  not  prior  to  Mr.  Martin's  speech.  I  know  of  n^ 
meetings  or  of  similar  agitation  by  groups  or  people  having  beeD 
made  prior  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Martiirs  speech. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Did  not  the  newspapers  criticize  the  transaction  rela- 
tive to  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  are  newspapers  at  Manila  that  criticize 
the  investment  of  any  American  capital  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  not  that  criticism  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  feeling  you  speak  of  rather  than  Mr.  Martin's  speech  ? 
.  Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  not ;  because  that  did  not  reach  the  people 
of  whom  I  speak.  What  these  people  are  troubled  about  is  the  state- 
ment that  all  these  friar  lands  are  to  be  turned  over  to  ^raspin^ 
monopolies  and  that  they  will  be  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  and 
such  assurances  as  we  can  give  them  do  not  always  serve  to  quiet  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  newspapers  there  started 
the  discussion  and  that  Mr.  Martin  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  would  prove  on  an  investigation  of  the 
files  of  the  papers  that  there  was  some  complaint  at  the  time  that  the 
facts  as  to  tne  disposal  of  the  San  Jose  estate  became  known. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  there  not  some  criticism  of  the  sale  of  the  Isabela 
estate  in  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  anything;  it  would 
be  just  as  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  one  estate  as  in  connection 
with  other  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  there  any  criticism  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action of  Mr.  Carpenter? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  never  heard  of  any  criticism  in  the  Philippines, 
either  public  or  private,  regarding  the  Carpenter  transaction,  and  I 
am  in  position  to  show  by  documentary  evidence  that  the  Filipinos 
were  not,  and  are  not,  in  any  wajr  opposed  to  that  transaction. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  connection  with  your  statement  that  certain  news- 
papers had  criticized  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  that  the 
same  papers  were  in  the  habit  of  criticizing  investments  by  Ameri- 
cans,   why  are  such  criticisms  made? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  political  objection,  pure  and  simple,  as  I 
understand  it.  Some  of  the  people  there  seem  to  think  that  invesbnents 
by  Americans  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  necessarily  delav  the  day 
when  they  may  get  their  independence.  Now,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  Mj. 
Taft,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Philippines,  stated  at  a  public 
banquet  that  the  Filipinos  must  understand  that  there  would  be  no 
probability  of  their  gaining  their  independence  until  they  could 
establish  a  government  of  such  a  character  that  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Americans  who  have  seen  fit  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Philippines  would  be  respected  and  safe.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  better  people,  really  object,  but  the 
truth  is,  we  have  only  two  political  parties  in  the  Philippines,  the 
"  ins  "  and  the  "  outs."  The  old  Nationalist  Party,  which  went  in  on 
the  issue  of  demanding  immediate  independence,  afterwards  felt 
the  sobering  effect  of  responsibility.  Many  of  its  leading  members 
were  electea  to  office,  including  membership  in  the  lower  house. 
They  have  voted  in  favor  of  laws  which  have  since  been  passed.  Of 
course,  if  they  had  refused  to  cooperate,  no  laws  would  have  been 
passed.  These  men  have  been  accused  of  having  sold  out  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  party,  which  was  originally  the  conservative 
party,  has  now  become  the  radical  party.  In  order  to  go  back  to  their 
constituents  with  any  hope  of  success,  the  Nationalists  must  do  some- 
thing to  show  that  they  are  still  radicals,  so  that  it  is  now  the  fashion 
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in  the  Philippines  for  both  parties  to  attack  the  Government  and 
its  officers.  After  the  election  this  fall  our  friends  will  be  more  in 
evidence  than  at  present.  Anyone  who  reads  our  local  papers  miffht 
conclude  that  the  Government  is  friendless  at  the  present  date,  but 
this  is  not  really  the  case. 

Mr.  DoiTGUks.  I  understand  that  this  opposition  does  not  take  the 
form  of  industrial  opposition;  that  there  is  no  pretense  that  the 
establishment  of  a  large  sugar-making  plant  in  Mindoro,  and  the 
cultivation  of  ^eat  quantities  of  land  and  the  employment  of  labor 
would  not  be  ror  the  benefit  of  the  people  industrially. 

Mr.  WoRCESTEB.  There  has  been  some  general  reference  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  coming  in  of  grasping  corporations  like  the 
monopolies  or  the  United  States,  but  they  have  not  got  down  to 
details.  Statements  have  been  made  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  a 
trust  operated  the  Manila  street  railway,  and  this  has  been  de- 
nonncea.  The  railway  company  is  an  ordinary  concern,  with  lim- 
ited capital,  and  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  trust.  State* 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  Dillinghams  were  heavily  interested  in 
lands,  and  that  the  Su^r  Trust  was  so  interested,  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  criticism,  but  it  is  criticism  which  has  no  real  ground 
upon  which  to  rest,  in  my  judgment.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  will  ever  interest  itself  in  the  Philippine  Islands  until 
we  have  there  at  least  one  modem  sugar-producing  estate.  It  will 
let  others  do  the  expensive  preliminary  experimentmg. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  is  the  comparison  between  that  country  and  this 
as  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  what  you  term 
exclusive  concessions  or  monopolies?  Have  not  the  people  been 
accustomed  to  the  granting  of  concessions  by  the  Government,  and 
are  they  not  used  to  that  regime  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  look 
with  disfavor  upon  monoponstic  concessions  as  we  look  upon  monop- 
olies here? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  true  that  in  the  old  Spanish  days  there  were 
granted  a  number  of  monopolistic  concessions.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment favored  the  development  of  the  country  by  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  and  offered  to  those  who  introduced  them  the  induce- 
ment of  exclusive  concessions  to  carry  them  on  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  That  was  a  lawful  practice  under  the  Spanish  regime.  I  have 
in  mind  a  concession  to  make  beer  with  the  use  of  refrigeration.  That 
was  not  on  the  face  of  it  an  exclusive  concession,  but  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  beer  in  the  Philippines  without  refrigeration  it 
amounted  to  an  exclusive  concession  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
recognize  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  that  matter  as 
binding  on  us.  There  is  a  similar  concession  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  which  is  still  operative.  I  have  never  heard  anybody  com* 
plain  about  either  of  these  concessions  or  any  similar  ones.  I  think 
the  people  feel  more  kindly  toward  these  concessions  because  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  them,  but  the  American  trust  has  been  heralded 
out  there  as  something  very  sinister  and  destructive,  and  the  ideas 
of  the  common  people  as  to  its  nature  are  vague  in  the  extreme ;  they 
are  afraid  of  something,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  which  they  are  not 
informed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  what  extent  any  of 
these  monopolies  you  refer  to  extend  to  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  there  is  not  such  a  monopoly  in  exigence 
in  the  Philippines  unless  matches  be  re^rded  as  a  necessity  of  life. 
The  natives  smoke  cigarettes  incessantly,  and  the  consumption  of 
matches  is  very  large.  These  two  concessions  of  which  I  have  spoken 
are  the  only  two  I  have  in  mind  at  present. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  see  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  when  he 
was  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  vou  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  learned  in  a  general  way,  ly  reading  the  record 
of  Mr.  Martin's  speech,  who  he  was,  but  I  had  no  knowledge  oon- 
ceminff  him  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  did  you  learn  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  learned  that  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer  here, 
and  had  visited  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  had  mterested  him- 
self in  sugar  lands.  He  visited  the  San  Jose  estate  and  land  to  the 
south  of  it.  He  also  visited  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Mindoro,  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  sent  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
assistant  director  of  public  lands,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Worcester,  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  stated  in  that  letter  that  Messrs.  Poole  and 
Prentiss  represented  the  same  interests  that  he  did,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  letter  stated  that  while  the  Sugar  Trust  was  not 
interested,  that  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  inter- 
ested with  him  and  these  other  parties  in  the  land  they  proposed  to 
purchase? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  Mr.  Poole,  then,  was  the  representative,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  stockholders,  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  assume  that.  Permit  me  to  say  just 
here,  in  reference  to  this  letter,  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Martin's  speech 
was  received  in  Manila  I  sent  to  the  archives  of  the  Government  and 
asked  for  all  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  the  San 
Jos6  estate,  for  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  record  that  would  throw 
any  light  on  the  matter.  I  also  summoned  to  my  office  and  interro- 
gated personally  the  several  officials  and  employees  who  I  thought 
might  DC  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  This  note  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  assistant  director  of  the  bureau,  was  a 
personal  note  and  was  not  in  the  official  files  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
m  the  record  if  I  had  not  heard  of  its  existence  and  ordered  it  put 
there;  its  presence  there  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  in  good  faith 
furnished  every  document  that  I  can  find  on  the  subject.  I  did  not 
see  it  until  after  these  charges  had  been  made,  and  I  learned  only 
when  I  read  it  of  Mr.  Strong  had  made  any  statement  as  to  the 
interests  that  these  gentlemen  represented.  I  then  interrogated  Mr. 
Wilson  and  asked  him  to  state  in  writing  what,  if  anything,  Mr. 
Strong  had  said  relative  to  the  interests  which  he  himself  repre- 
sented. The  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  printed  in  my  report,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[Statement  referred  to  is  on  pages  42  and  43  of  Mr.  Worcester's 
report.     Copy  was  not  furnished  to  printer.] 
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Mr.  Madisok.  Do  you  know  who  this  stockholder  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  is  as  designated  in  the  record  ?  Do  you  know  who  that  stock- 
holder was? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  unless  it  was  Mr.  Welch.  Mr. 
Welch  was  the  only  person  mentioned  to  me  as  being  interested  in  the 
estate. 

Mr.  MADjaoN,  Was  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  mentioned  in  that  con- 
nection ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  I  have  seen  references  to  his  name  in  the 
newspapers,  but  neither  Mr.  Poole  nor  Mr.  Prentiss  ever  mentioned 
him  to  me,  and  I  had  no  opp<M*tunity  to  interrogate  them  in  regard  to 
his  connection  with  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  has  developed  in  this  evidence  that  Mr.  Poole, 
as  a  result  of  his  operations  in  the  islands,  first  secured  the  San  Jose 
estate,  of  about  55,000  acres;  second,  promoted  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  and  developed  one  of  200  hectares  of  land  and  is  proposing 
to  build  a  sugar  mill ;  that  he  is  also  the  agent  of  three  separate  and 
distinct  companies,  presumably  of  California  parties,  who  have  pur- 
chased adjoining  land — that  is,  land  adjoining  the  San  Jose  estate; 
that  he  represents  all  of  these  interests.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  true,  with  the  qualification  that  the  200  hec- 
tares of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  must  be  deducted  from  the 
total  area  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  which  Mr.  Poole  purchased  and 
holds. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true — that  qualification  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  have  made  a  rather  general  statement,  but  I 
should  say  it  is  true.  I  should  prefer,  however,  to  see  it  on  paper  be- 
fore definitely  committing  myself. 

]tfr.  Madison.  Then,  it  appears  that  a  man  representing  an  interest, 
or  at  least  the  interest  or  a  person  who  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  trust  had  gone  to  the  islands  and 
had  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  for  himself,  and  in  addition  had 
secured  three  separate  and  distinct  contracts  of  land  for  corporations 
for  which  he  was  doubtless  the  agent,  if  not  the  manager;  I  would 
ask  you  if  that  apparent  connection  between  this  investment  and  the 
Sugar  Trust  has  become  apparent  to  the  people  of  the  island  and 
cmises  criticism. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  unable  to'  say  from  the  facts  you  state  that 
an  apparent  connection  has  established  between  this  transaction  and 
the  Sugar  Trust.  The  fact  that  one  or  several  of  the  men  who  pur- 
chased these  lands  owned  stock  in  the  Sugar  Trust  would  not  seem  to 
show  such  connection  any  more  than  the  ownership  of  stock  in  a  rail- 
road companv  by  one  of  the  men  interested  would  show  an  apparent 
connection  with  "such  company.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  men 
have  large  means,  and  may  have  varied  investments.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Poole's  relationship  to  these  organizations  is  concerned,  I  will  say 
that  a  full  investigation  has  been  made  and  the  results  have  been  in- 
corporated in  this  record  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Poole 
and  other  documents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  companies  have  done  exactly  what  is 
logical  and  economical  to  do  when  several  companies  wish  to  enter 
into  a  business  of  that  sort  in  a  new  country.  For  instance^  if  a  series 
of  coconut  plantations  were  started  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
best  business  arrangement  would  be  to  put  in  immediate  charge  of 
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each  estate  a  local,  or  assistant,  manager,  and  to  employ  for  all  of  them 
one  general  manager,  who  would  attend  to  the  securing  of  labor,  the 
purchasing  and  shipping  of  supplies,  the  performance  of  paper  work 
m  Manila,  etc. 

^  One  man  could  well  perform  that  work  for  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions. In  the  case  of  these  corporations,  which  have  not  yet  g^one 
beyond  the  preliminary  stage  in  the  development  of  their  holdings, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  man  can  not  do  such  work  for  all  of  them, 
and  thus  save  each  company  the  expense  of  employing  a  competent 
man  at  a  larj^  salary.  The  fact  that  one  man,  who  was  actually  on 
the  ground  m  Mindoro,  was  so  employed  in  connection  with  these 
several  interests  does  not  seem  to  indicate  any  probable  criminal 
intention  or  desire  to  evade  the  law  on  the  part  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you,  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Philippines,  encouraged  generally  transac- 
tions of  a  similar  character  in  other  parts  of  the  islands  to  those 
which  have  occurred  with  regard  to  tnis  San  Jose  estate;  that  is, 
when  Americans  come  to  the  islands  representing  capitalistic  inter- 
ests of  America,  purchasing  large  tracts  of  friar  lands  and  then  gath- 
ering up  the  estate  holdings  of  other  capitalists  who  may  be  also 
represented  there,  so  as  to  accumulate  a  large  bodj  of  land  apparently 
controlled  by  a  community  of  interests,  mese  interests  being  capi- 
talistic and  American? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  will  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative.  1 
would  be  verv  glad  to  see  the  same  sort  of  thing  done  in  connection 
with  the  IsaDela  estate  that  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
San  Jose  estate.  I  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  to  that 
rich  country  large  numbers  of  Filipinos  who  are  finding  it  a  hard 
matter  to  make  a  living  elsewhere,  and  who  would  thus  be  induced 
to  make  the  change.  In  the  north,  in  the  Province  of  Ilocos  Norte, 
the  land  is  largely  occupied  and  taken  up,  and  the  people  have  a.  hard 
stru^le.  If  anything  could  be  done  m  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
cated it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  these  people.  At  the  pres^it 
time,  with  the  existing  conditions  of  labor,  we  are  not  at  all  alarmed 
over  the  prospect  of  having  all  this  land  taken  up 

Mr.  Madison.  To  what  extent  would  you  carry  that  practice — to 
what  extent  would  you  encourage  transactions  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  purchase  of 
land  around  it  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  are  asking  a  theoretical  question,  postulated 
on  conditions  that  could  hardly  be  experienced^  for  the  reason  that 
the  public  lands  will  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  The  vacant 
lands  on  the  Isabela  estate  and  tne  Calamba  estate  are  the  only  two 
large  tracts  that  could  become  the  basis  of  such  a  transaction.  I 
would  encourage  it  to  the  extent  of  selling  the  vacant  lands  on  the 
Isabela  estate  to  anyone  who  would  purchase  them  and  develop  them, 
and  I  would  do  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  vacant  lands  or 
the  Calamba  estate,  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  that 
we  can  find  local  native  tenants. 

Mr.  Madison.  'V^Tiile  the  present  limitation  upon  corporate  hold- 
ings is  2,500  acres,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  may  not  come  into 
that  country  as  agent  and  take  up  25,000  or  60,000  acres  of  land  for 
1  number  of  American  corporations ;  and  by  means  of  a  community 
f  interest,  all  of  them  together  may  have  a  centrale,  as  they  call  it, 
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so  that  the  cane  from  all  these  holdings  may  be  worked  up.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  ask  it  in  a  spirit  of  personal  criticism,  because  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  at  this  time  that  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  your  official  conduct  in  this  matter  has 
been  above  reproach.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  method  or  idea — 
your  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  developing  this 
country. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  stated  to  the  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  before  this  hearing  closes  I  wished  to  state  definitely 
what  my  opinion  is  as  to  what  the  land  policy  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment should  be.  I  am  the  officer  who  is  responsible  for  that  pol- 
icy, and  am  carrying  it  out  at  the  present  time,  and  hold  some  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  I  would  prefer  to  make  that 
statement  at  the  close  of  this  hearing,  in  order  tnat  all  possible  ob- 
jections which  are  to  be  brought  forward  here  may  be  met.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  piece  all  of  these  things  together  when  under  examina- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  T  feel  that  we  are  taking  the  subject  up 
piecemeal. 

I  will  say  this :  We  feel  very  keenly  that  the  hostility  of  the  beet- 
sugar  interests  of  the  United  States  toward  the  sugar  interests  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for  the 
restrictions  which  having  been  placed  on  the  holding  of  land  by  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  corporations  and  very  unjustly  hampers  other 
branches  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippines.  At  the  present  time  sugar 
is  not  the  aU-important  thmg  with  us  by  any  means.  Hemp  is  our 
most  important  export,  and  copra  is  second.  We  are  to-day  the 
greatest  copra-producing  country  in  the  world.  Coconuts  grow  on 
lands  that  are  worthless  for  any  other  purpose;  they  grow  on  lands 
that  seem  almost  destitute  of  plant  food — ^the  sandy  lands  along  the 
coast.  The  coast  line  of  the  Philippines  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  not  including  the  detached  possessions,  and  all  of 
the  sand  lands  along  the  coast  will  produce  coconuts.  But  in  order 
to  have  a  reasonable  income  from  coconuts  one  must  control  a  good 
body  of  land.  Then  there  is  rubber  production ;  rubber  is  being  ex- 
tensively planted  in  Borneo,  close  by  us.  Practically  every  European 
nation  that  has  tropical  colonies  is  to  a  large  extent  interested  in  the 
production  of  rubber.  But  in  order  to  profitably  produce  rubber, 
men  want  to  control  larger  areas  of  land  than  those  allowed  under 
the  present  law,  and  consequently  that  industry  has  been  seriously 
hampered  with  us. 

We  ought  to  frame  our  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  legitimate  and 
proper  development.  So  far  as  sugar  is  concerned  it  must  be  evident  to 
vou  that  before  capital  is  invested  in  a  centrale  which  may  cost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  the  investors  must  feel  assured  of  getting  cane  enough  to 
run  their  mill.  If  they  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  small  producers 
they  might  be  left  without  cane.  Small  producers  might  combine  to 
leave  them  without  cane  and  thus  force  them  to  purchase  it  on  hard 
terms.  I  think  such  corporations  ought  to  be  allowed  land  enough 
of  their  own  to  assure  a  supply  of  cane.  I  think  such  corporations 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  hold  10,000  or  15,000  acres;  10,000  acres  is 
about  the  minimum  that  can  be  safely  depended  on  to  keep  a  large 
centrale  in  profitable  operation.  Our  limited  siipply  of  labor  will 
in  itself  prevent  for  many  years  to  come  the  establishment  of  any  very 
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large  number  of  monopolistic  enterprises,  involving  the  employment 
of  labor  in  large  quantity,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this,  tc^ther  with 
the  immense  areas  of  unoccupied  lands,  would  give  us  all  the  safe- 
guards we  require. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that,  judged  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts, 
the  island  of  Mmdoro  would  support  half  of  the  existing  population 
of  the  Philippines,  yet  it  is  not  one  of  our  larger  islands.  The  island 
of  Siquijor,  which  contains  106  square  miles,  to-day  has  a  population 
of  55,000  people,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  islands  in  the  group. 
It  is  really  one  great  limestone  rock  with  very  shallow  soil,  and  there 
are  extensive  areas  where  the  rock  is  bare.  It  is  subject  to  drouth. 
Even  so  it  supports  55,000  people,  and  it  is  certain  that  Mindoro 
will  support  twice  as  many  per  square  mile.  That  would  make  it 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  somewhat  in  excess  of  4,000,000. 

I  propose  later,  when  I  make  my  concluding  statement,  to  give 
you  some  facts  as  to  the  land  that  we  have  lying  idle  to-day — ^the 

{)ercentage  of  land  that  is  under  cultivation  as  compared  with  the 
and  that  might  be  cultivated.  I  am  sure  you  will  see  from  those 
facts,  that  even  on  the  basis  of  our  lands  not  being  more  productive 
than  that  of  Japan,  and  everyone  knows  that  it  is,  because  Japan  has 
a  winter  when  cultivation  is  not  possible,  and  is  very  mountainous, 
with  numerous  volcanic  hills  which  can  not  be  cultivated  at  all,  we 
have  enough  to  accommodate  more  than  four  times  our  present 
population. 

Mr.  Madison.*!  did  not  catch  the  name  of  the  small  island  you 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  the  Island  of  Siquijor. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  does  that  island  produce? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  feeds  its  people  ana  produces  copra  for  exporta- 
tion and,  I  think,  no  other  export  of  importance.  It  produces  Indian 
corn  in  large  quantiti^^s — often  two  crops  to  the  year ;  sago,  which  is 
made  from  cassava,  and  vegetables  of  various  sorts,  with  quite  a  little 
rice  along  the  strip  of  level  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  sea. 
But  the  island  is  covered  with  coconut  trees  and  the  people  own  their 
prosperity  in  no  small  degree  to  that  fact.  The  coconut  tree,  (moe 
planted  and  established,  really  takes  care  of  itself  for  many  yeara 

Mr.  Garrett.  Independent  of  the  legal  phases  and  on  the  broad 
question  of  policy — that  is,  the  question  of  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  the  holding — the  same  rule  should  apply  to  the  friar  lands  or  pri- 
vate lands  that  applies  to  the  public  lands,  should  it  not,  viewing  it 
just  from  the  question  of  policy? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  viewea  the  friar  lands  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  public  domain,  the  answer  to  that  question  would  be  "  yes."  We 
can  not  view  them  in  that  way,  because  we  have  tied  up  our  money  in 
them  and  we  must  try  to  get  it  back.  But  no  apostolic  benediction 
goes  with  friar  lands.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  ownership  of 
friar  lands  in  large  quantities  that  there  would  be  to  ownership  of 
lands  purchased  from  private  owners  in  large  quantities,  or  that  there 
would  be  to  lands  being  purchased  from  the  public  domain  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  Garrett.  On  the  question  of  policy,  the  same  rules  apply  to 
'>ne  character  of  land  as  to  another? 

Mr.  Wooster.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Garkett.  There  is  not  an  American  official  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  now  who  believes  that  the  restrictions  and  limitations  im- 
posed on  public  lands  constitute  a  wise  policy,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Frankly,  sir;  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  known  of 
such  an  official.  Certainly  no  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  up  to  the  present  day,  has  believed 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  Every  member  is  on  record  as  having 
voted  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  land  law. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So  that  every  official  was  honestly  in  sympathy  with 
a  construction  of  the  law  that  would  relieve  the  friar  lands  of  the 
limitations  that  were  imposed  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  hope,  sir,  that  every  official  of  the  Government 
desired  the  correct  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  law. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  I  may  add  that  if  that  proper  construction 
had  been  (as  it  seems  to  me  it  was)  such  as  to  make  the  present  policy 
right  and  lawful,  I  am  sure  there  would  have  been  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned.  I  can  not  speak  for  our  own  attorney 
general,  who  is  a  Filipino.  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  put  that 
question  to  him. 

Mr.  Garrett.  My  first  question  applied  to  American  officials. 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  answer  includes  a  number  of  Filipinos.  It 
includes  the  Filipinos  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  served  on 
the  Philippine  Commission.  But,  of  course,  I  ou^ht  not  to  answer 
for  Attv.  Gen.  Dillamor,  whose  views  on  the  subject  I  have  never 
personally  ascertained.    He  has  not  stated  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  This  morning  a  number  of  pamphlets  were  sub- 
mitted by  you  for  inspection  by  the  committee,  to  show  how  you 
brought  to  the  people  there  knowledge  about  the  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Ifes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  glanced  over  the  one  which  is  printed  in 
English.  I  have  not  yetTiad  time  to  read  carefully  those  that  were 
jHrinted  in  dialect.    I  will  do  that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  English  pamphlet,  I  find,  apnlies  only  to  pub- 
lic lands.  Did  all  those  printed  in  dialects  apply  just  to  public 
lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  all  applied  to  public  lands,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Let  me  ask  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  information  in  regard  to  the  friar 
lands?    Have  there  been  publications  somewhat  similar  to  that?    , 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir:  there  have  not  been  publications.  The 
efforts  in  that  connection  have  been  largely  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  by  word  of  mouth,  through  the  publi- 
cation of  bandillos  (verbal  proclamations),  setting  forth  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  similar  procedures  of  that  sort,  including  personal 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  friar-land  agents.  For  each  estate  or  each 
group  of  estates  we  have  a  man  in  charge,  sometimes  with  subordi- 
nates under  him;  and  it  is  made  a  part  of  their  business  to  try  to 
interest  people  in  taking  up  those  lands.  We  have  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted the  means  that  occurred  to  us  in  trying  to  persuade  people 
to  come  and  occupy  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  act  No.  1847 
amending  the  original  law  in  regard  to  the  friar  lands  and  removing 
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the  limitation,  had  there  been  any  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
friar  lands  in  large  tracts  or  any  applications  from  inaividuals  or 
corporations  ?    I  mean  prior  to  the  passage  of  act  No.  1847  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No;  except  in  tne  case  of  occupants,  no  appli- 
cations, no  negotiations  looking  to  or  resulting  in  actual  purchase  of 
large  tracts  except  those  of  occupants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Carpenter  lease. 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  a  bill  was  reported 
out  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  passed  the  House, 
making  certain  modifications  of  the  tariff  duties.  It  failed  of  passage 
in  the  Senate  and  did  not  become  law  until  the  general  tariff  act 
passed. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  the  time  that  bill  was  pending  here,  or  after 
it  passed  the  House,  and  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  were  there  any 
applications  or  any  sort  of  official  negotiations,  or  any  negotiations 
or  applications,  either  official  or  personal,  that  you  know  of  looking 
to  the  purchase  of  these  friar  tracts? 

Mr.  WORCESTER.  So  far  as  concerns  the  friar  lands  especially,  no. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  ac(]^uiring  of  land  in  large  tracts,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  might  be  friar  land  or  not,  there  was  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hathaway,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hathaway  came  to  the  !rhilippines  to  gather  evidence  to  be 
used  by  the  beet-sugar  interests  in  defeating  that  bill.  The  evidence 
which  he  gathered  was  used  both  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  before  the  Committee  on  the  Philippines  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Hathaway  came  to  my  omce  and 
deliberately  misrepresented  to  me  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  is- 
lands. He  told  me  that  he  had  come  there  in  the  interest  of  large  capi- 
tal to  purchase  sugar  lands  if  they  "  looked  good  to  him ; ''  in  otner 
words,  if  he  found  that  such  purchase  was  likely  to  prove  a  profitable 
investment;  and  although  he  never  said  so  in  so  many  words,  he  inti- 
mated to  me  very  broadly  that  there  was  corporation  money  behind 
him.  I  have  always  believed,  and  believe  to-dav,  that  Mr.  Hathaway 
did  not  really  represent  any  such  interests,  and  that  he  simply  set  a 
trap  for  me  to  see  whether,  while  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the 
Philippine  Government,  I  would  enter  into  ne^otiatioiis  with  him 
which  might  result  in  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  that  that  was  his  sole 
purpose  in  making  this  suggestion.  Possibly  I  do  Mr.  Hathaway  a 
great  injustice;  but  that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived, 
especially  in  view  of  the  use  which  he  subsequently  made  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  gathered  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  that  land  is  adapted  only  to  cane  sugar,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all.  But  the  beet-sugar  interests 
persistently  fought  that  bill.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  not  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  those  interests  who  visited  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
who  claimed  that  others  were  responsible  for  bringing  him  there,  but 
afterwards  appeared  as  a  representative  of  the  beet-sugar  people  and 
opposed  the  bill ;  but  Mr.  Hathaway  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think  Mr.  Hathawajr's 
informal  application  or  suggestion  to  you  of  a  desire  to  purchase 
those  lands  was  made  in  good  faith! 
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Mr.  WoBGESXER.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  believe  it  was  an  attempt 
to  ^^  show  me  up  "  as  a  corrupt  official.  I  think  he  intended  to  set  a 
trap  for  me  ana  see  if  I  would  walk  into  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  In  what  way  could  he  have  "  shown  you  up  "  as  a 
corrupt  official? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Telling  me,  as  he  did,  that  he  represented  large 
moneyed  interest,  and  that  they  wished  to  purchase  large  tracts  of 
land.  I  think  he  probably  would  have  had  me  "  pretty  well  to 
rights ''  if  I  had  shown  myself  disposed  to  intimate  to  him  that  that 
might  be  arranged,  instead  of  doing  as  I  did,  and  saying:  ^^  My  dear 
sir,  the  law  prescribes  1,024  hectares  as  the  largest  amount  of  land 
that  a  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  a^culture  may  hold, 
and,  although  we  do  not  believe  that  that  law  is  a  wise  one,  it  will 
be  enforced.  I  expect  that  if  I  had  done  otherwise  my  name  would 
have  appeared  in  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  as  that  of  a 
Philippine  official  who  was  trying  to  evade  the  law. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Is  the  provision  of  the  law  which  prevents  the  hold- 
ing^  of  more  than  1,024  hectares  by  an  agricultural  corporation  taken 
seriously  over  there? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  There  is  no  penalty  attached  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  There  is  no  penalty  attached,  sir;  but  an  agricul- 
tural corporation  has  to  secure  a  certificate  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce  and  police,  which  entitles  it  to  do  business;  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  simple  procedure  for  us  to  apply 
for  the  cancellation  of  that  certificate  because  of  a  violation  ox  the 
law  and  put  it  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  prevents  your  con- 
veying to  such  a  corporation  more  than  that  amount  of  land,  is  there? 

Mr.  Wobcesteb.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  sir,  until  I  look  at 
the  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Section  15  of  the  public-lands  law,  the  organic 
act,  prohibits  the  conveying  or  selling  to  a  corporation  of  more  than 
1,024  hectares. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes ;  the  public-lands  act.  Still,  I  take  it  that  even 
outside  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  case  of  friar  lands,  the  dei>artment 
would  inquire  into  the  character  of  any  corporation  before  it  would 
convey  it  more  than  that  amount  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  inquiry,  sir,  would  be  made  by  the  secretary 
of  commerce  and  police,  wnose  duty  it  is  to  determine  whether  cor- 
porations are  properly  living  up  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
law  under  which  they  mav  do  business.  If  facts  were  brought  to 
my  attention  which  seemecl  to  show  that  the  law  was  being  evaded, 
I  should  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials.  ^  But  it 
is  not  a  part  of  my  business,  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  under  which  corporations  are  doing  business. 
As  an  instance  of  what  I  have  done,  I  cited  to  you  the  case  of  the 
California  corporations.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  my  action 
was  raised,  but  the  information  which  I  requested  was  furnished. 
If  they  had  been  disposed  to  fight  me,  and  had  refused  to  give  the 
information  which  I  requested,  1  should,  of  course,  have  had  to  turn 
the  matter  over  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  Government.    I 
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do  not  know  just  what  my  legal  status  would  have  been.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  information  was  furnished  without  much  demur. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  it  should  become  apparent  that  there  was  an 
evasion  or  a  violation  of  the  law,  whose  duty  would  it  be  to  direct 
the  proper  legal  proceedings? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  call  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of 
finance  and  justice  to  the  facts  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  would  be  your  first  duty? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  if  the  knowledge  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand.  Now,  about  this  Poole  transaction : 
The  officials  believing,  as  they  did,  that  it  was  for  the  ^ood  of  the 
people  of  the  islands  for  such  an  institution  to  be  established  there, 
provided  it  had  the  capital  to  work  out  its  ends,  was  there  not  nat- 
urally considerable  inquiry,  either  personal  or  official,  as  to  the 
financial  capacity  of  Prentiss  and  Poole  to  do  what  they  stated  they 
proposed  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was,  sir.  I 
was  the  responsible  officer  in  connection  with  that  transaction.  I  am 
accustCHned  to  run  my  own  department.  I  think  one  thing  of  which 
I  never  have  been,  and  perhaps  never  shall  be,  accused,  is  seeking  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  any  action  which  I  have  taken.  My  piiblic 
record  in  that  regard  will  bear  investigation.  I  did  not  consult  with 
others  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  transaction.  I  deemed  it  to  be 
desirable,  and  I  carried  it  through.  I  did  not  ask  my  associates  on 
the  commission  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  I  did 
what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done,  and  let  it  ^  at  that. 

So  far  as  concerned  investigating  the  ability  of  these  gentlemen 
to  make  good,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  that  was  necessary,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  were  bound  to  have  a  show-down  as  to  such 
ability.  The  first  transaction  called  for  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  If  they  had  not  had  it,  the  matter  would  have  ended  right 
there.  They  did  have  it,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  they  got 
it  from  any  improper  source.    Their  money  was  good. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that  perfectly,  and  I  understand  per- 
fectly your  viewpoint.  As  was  said  by  Judge  Madison  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  question  which  I  submitted  was  not  sulxnitted  in  any 
spirit  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  hope  my  manner  in  replying  to  these  questions 
is  not  such  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that  I  resent  them  at  all.  I  do  not 
in  the  least.  I  have  never  seen  an  examination  conducted  more  fairly 
than  this  examination  has  been  conducted.  That  was  my  reason  for 
saying  at  the  outset  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  employ 
legal  assistance  in  connection  with  it.  I  believe  that  every  member 
of  this  committee  is  desirous  simply  of  getting  at  the  truth.  It  is  a 
fact  that  because  I  am  rather  direct  in  my  manner  of  replying  to 
questions  I  sometimes  give  the  impression  of  being  irritated  Vhen  I 
am  simply  in  earnest.  I  ask  you  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  feel  that  both  my  associates 
and  I  myself  have  received  here  only  the  most  courteous  and  con- 
siderate treatment  Not  for  a  moment  during  this  examination  have 
I  felt  the  smallest  annoyance  over  any  question  that  has  been  put  to 
me.  Furthermore,  I  expect  and  desire  that  the  very  plainest  possible 
questions  may  be  asked  me  in  connecticm  with  this  matter,  Decause 
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Tvhen  we  get  through  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  said  that  this  has  been 
a  whitewashing  inyestigation.    I  want  the  facts  put  on  record. 

Mr.  Gabrbtt.  I  am  .sure  that  every  member  of  fiie  committee  feels, 
precisely  the  same  way.  It  seems  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  under  which  we  are  acting  to  undertake  to  ascertain,  if  we 
can,  just  what  interest  Mr.  Poole  was  representing. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Poole  may 
not  be  here;  and  I  am  simply  trying  to  ascertain  what  information 
there  may  be  in  your  possession,  either  official  or  unofficial,  of  what 
he  did  represent,  or  where  he  got  his  capital  from,  and  just  what  he 
did  represent  there. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  in  all  frankness,  that  in 
compiling  this  record  it  was  my  honest  effort  to  include  in  it  all  the 
papers  and  all  the  information  which  I  had  which  would  throw  li^ht 
on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  one  paper  which 
should  have  been  included  in  the  record  was  not  includea.  It  will  be 
introduced  by  me  if  some  one  does  not  ask  for  it  before  we  get 
through.  As  an  offset  to  that,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  introduc- 
tion here  of  that  personal  note  from  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  to 
the  assistant  director  of  lands,  of  which  I  learned  by  accident,  the 
existence  of  which  I  might  perfectly  well  have  concealed,  and  which 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  "  interests "  were  involved,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Strong  says  that  these  men  represented  the  same  interests  that 
he  did.  I  put  that  into  the  record  myself,  because  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  the  cards  all  on  top  of  the  table  in  this  matter.  I  am  not 
concealing  from  this  committee  any  information  which  I  have^  in 
regard  to  the  men  actually  pecuniarily  interested  in  this  enterprise, 
but  I  have  made  no  effort,  further  than  the  one  that  I  have  describe^} 
to  you,  to  follow  up  that  matter. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  old  a  man  is  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Poole  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is  a 
very  active,  energetic,  capable  man,  who  rides  splendidly  and  puts 
in  his  time  in  the  saddle  when  he  is  on  the  plantation.  He  is  busy 
from  morning  to  ni^ht.  I  could  not  give  you  nis  exact  age.  I  should 
think  perhaps  he  might  be  38. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  State  is  he  from  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett,  Do  you  know  anything  of  where  he  had  been  just 
prior  togoing  to  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  heard  that  he  had  been  doing  practical 
sugar  work  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Welch? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  never  made  any  in- 
quiry. I  heard  it  said,  when  he  first  came  out  there,  that  he  was  a 
practical  man,  a  man  who  had  had  experience  in  establishing  sugar 
estates. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  what  State  he  is  from  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Garriht.  You  understand  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  he  married  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  married,  and  has  his  family  with 
him  in  the  Philippines. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  ask  him  how  long  he  has  been  there — 
when  he  first  went  to  the  Philippines?  Perhaps  he  has  already 
stated  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was  just  prior  to 
going  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  when  did  he  go  there  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  do  you  know  when  he  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  When  Mr.  Poole  arrived  there? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  time. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  he  came  to  Capt  Sleeper's 
office  almost  immediately  after  he  arrived,  and  Capt.  Sleeper  states 
that  he  came  there  the  first  time  on  the  12th  of  October  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Garreit.  Have  you  seen  him  much  or  little  since? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  not  seen  him  much,  sir.  He  has  been  a  very 
busy  man.  I  have  twice  visited  his  estate  since  these  operations  be- 
gan, and  once  I  took  him  on  my  steamer,  when  I  was  making  my  an- 
nual inspection  of  Mindoro  and  Palawan,  over  to  the  Cuyos  Islands 
and  to  Puerte  Princesa,  where  he  went  to  search  for  labor.  I  took 
him  over  and  left  him  there,  and  his  own  boat  picked  him  up  and 
brought  him  back.  That  time  was  really  the  first  time  I  haa  ever 
seen  much  of  anything  of  Mr.  Poole.  He  was  on  the  steamer  with 
me  then  for  about  two  davs. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  social  relations  between  you  have  never  been 
intimate? 

'  Mr.  Worcester.  They  have  been  minus,  sir.    They  have  not  ex- 
isted. 

Mr.  Helm.  Have  you  ever  had  any  practical  experience  yourself 
in  the  management  of  su^r  estates  or  other  such  enterprises? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  never  have.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  bureau  of  agriculture  of  the  Philippine  Government  was  under 
my  executive  control.  It  has  been  only  recently  transferred.  Such 
•  information  as  I  have  I  have  gained  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  that  bureau,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  it  and  by  observa- 
tion. I  have  had  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  to  see  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Oahu,  or  some  oi  them.  Really,  most  of  my  information  as 
to  modem  methods  and  results  come  from  talking  with  men  in  Hono- 
lulu who  have  been  producing  sugar  on  a  large  scale.  On  my  recent 
visit  I  went  out  to  tne  Ewa  plantation,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  10 
years  previously.  When  I  was  first  there  we  went  all  over  it  and 
made  quite  exhaustive  inquiry.  This  time  they  were  very  courteous 
to  us,  and  even  offered  on  my  return  to  show  me  the  private  experi- 
ment station  conducted  by  the  planters  themselves  and  tell  me  aoout 
the  results  obtained  there,  so  tnat  I  could  have  the  benefit  of  them 
for  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Helm.  The  quantity  of  land  required  and  all  the  incidental 
details  that  you  have  spoken  of  here  are  the  result  of  what  you  have 
acquired  from  observation? 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  from  interrogating  people  who  were  inter- 
ested— particularly  the  people  interested  in  the  three  large  plantations 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ewa  mill. 

Mr.  Helm.  Getting  back  just  a  little  to  the  question  that  was  asked 
about  beet  sugar,  I  understand  that  under  the  general  policy  of  your 
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Government  in  the  Philippines  beet-sugar  capital  would  be  as  welcome 
in  the  Philippines,  if  it  were  profitable,  as  cane-sugar  capital  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  certainly  would  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  There  is  no  conflict  of  inierests  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned? There  is  no  feeling  of  that  kind  toward  the  beet-sugar 
interests? 

Mr.  Worcester.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Worcester,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  two  or 
three  questions  with  relation  to  matters  that  have  been  developed  in 
connection  with  the  examination.  The  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  administration  of  public  lands  down  there  has  been 
referred  to.  State  whether  yoiir  department  has  recognized  any 
policy  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  or  friar 
lands  except  such  as  is  embodied  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  After  you  had  investigated  the  character  of  the 
three  so-called  California  corporations,  and  had  satisfied  yourself  they 
were  not  under  the  same  control,  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
same  individuals,  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  discretion  in  you 
to  refuse  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  either  one  of  those  corporations, 
under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  law  does  not  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  in  his  discretion  approve  these  transactions.  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  my  duty  when  a  man  or  a  corporation  authorized  to 
purchase  lands  comes  up  and  desires  to  do  so,  to  give  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Having  complied  with  the  law? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Having  complied  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  undertake  to  exercise  such  discre- 
tion as  to  say  to  one  individual  or  one  corporation,  "  You  may  pur- 
chase," and  to  another,  "You  shall  not"? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  most  certainly  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Worcester,  you  spoke  of  the  sparsity  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  islands  generally. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  refered  particularly  to  Siquijor  and  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  you  said,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the 
islands  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  Siquijor  is  an  instance  of  a  very  densely 
populated  island,  and  Mindoro  is  an  instance  of  a  very  sparsely  popu- 
lated island. 

Mr.  Jones.  Cebu,  for  instance,  is  very  densely  populated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Cebu  is  more  densely  pooulated  than  any  other 
large  island;  and  while  it  is  not  quite  so  aensely  populated  as  is 
Siquijor,  the  population  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  so  large,  is  it  not,  that  frequently  they  suffer  from 

famine  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  suffer  from  famine  there,  sir,  as  the  result  of 
drought.  Cebu  is  an  island  which  has  been  almost  deforested,  so  that 
the  moisture  is  not  held  in  the  soil ;  and  unless  it  rains  quite  constantly, 
general  drought  occurs  over  the  island.  At  such  a  time  a  very  much 
smaller  population  than  the  present  one  would  suffer.    Practically 
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every  one  suffers.  If  it  were  not  for  that  a  very  much  larger  popula- 
tion could  live  there  comfortably. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  the  surfering  results  largely,  too,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  improvident? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  not  lay  up  any  supplies  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  it.'  It  is  often  true  that  in  Siquijor,  imme- 
diately after  the  corn  harvest,  the  people  will  sell  their  shelled  corn 
for  a  peso  or  two  a  caban,  and  within  three  months  they  will  be  buy- 
ing back  that  same  shelled  com  for  ^=4,  ^5,  or  ?^  a  caban.  The 
Chinese  make  a  business  of  buying  it  and  storing  it  and  then  selling 
it  back  at  a  greatly  increased  price  to  the  people  who  sold  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  AVhat  objection  is  there  to  using  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  friar 
bonds?     Could  not  those  funds  be  applied  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  might  use  any  of  our  revenues,  sir;  but  if  you 
will  examine  the  total  transactions  in  public  lands  you  will  find 
that  they  have  been  so  small  that  the  net  proceeds  would  not  be  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand ;  but  you  seem  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  these  friar  lands  have  been  purchased  and  that  the  Filipino 
people  had  to  pay  for  these  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  these  friar  lands.  Now,  you  could  pay  those  bonds  out  of  any 
other  funds  that  came  into  the  insular  treasury,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  if  you  could  sell  the  public  lands,  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  you  should  not  apply  those  funds  to  the  extin- 

giishment  of  this  debt  than  there  is  why  you  should  apj)ly  the  funds 
om  these  specific  lands  purchased  by  the  money  which  you  bor- 
rowed ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  might  use  our  customs  receipts,  our  internal 
revenue,  or  the  money  from  any  source  which  becomes  part  of  our 
public  funds  to  pay  this  bonded  indebtedness.  But  in  point  of 
fact  this  mass  of  trouble  which  we  purchased  for  approximatelv 
$7,000,000  has  been  turned  over  to  the  director  of  lands  and  myself, 
and  we  have  been  requested  not  only  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  agra- 
rian difficulties  which  previously  existed,  but  put  the  money  spent 
back  in  the  treasury.  They  expect  us  to  develop  it  as  a  business 
proposition,  and  so  lar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  we  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  you  say  "  they,"  you  mean  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Government  also  expects  you  to  utilize  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  that. and  other  purposes  just  as  rapidly  as  you  can,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  present  theory,  sir,  is  that  the  friar-land 
bonds  will  be  retired  from  the  proceeds  of  the  friar  lands  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  theory,  but  I  do  not  know 
exactlv  why  it  should  be  the  theory.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  these  lands  were  acquired — whether  the  public  lands  were  given 
to  the  Filipino  people  by  the  United  States  Government  or  not. 
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Thev  own  the  public  lands — that  is,  they  have  the  control  of  the 
public  lands  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  those  lands,  and  they  have  the 
same  control  over  the  friar  lands.  Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  proceeds  of  the  friar  lands  should  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose any  more  than  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  They  both 
belong  to  the  Philippine  Government.  They  are  both  under  their 
control.  After  the  money  gets  into  the  treasury,  I  can  not  under- 
stand why  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  may  not  be  applied  to 
this  purpose  just  as  properly  as  the  proceeds  from  the  friar  lands. 

Mr.  WoHCESTBR.  That  might  be,  sir,  but  the  law  provides  how  the 
friar  lands  proceeds  shall  be  applied. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  it  does. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  so  far  as  concerns  the  availability  of  other 
funds  to  retire  those  bonds,  they  are  unquestionably  available. 

Mr.  Jones.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  more 
special  effort  to  sell  the  friar  lands  in  order  to  get  the  money  to 
liquidate  these  bonds  than  there  should  be  an  effort  to  sell  the  public 
lands  for  the  same  pui-pose. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  were  an  administrative  official  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  people  were  constantly  ding-donging  at  you 
to  know  how  you  were  going  to  get  the  money  back  on  that  invest- 
ment, you  might  find  a  personal  reason  for  wanting  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  same  time,  I  might  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Worcester, 
that  when  we  bought  those  lands  there  was  no  expectation  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  bonds  would  be 
paid  off  out  of  the  proceeds  of  those  lands.  There  was  an  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  that 
there  would  oe  a  loss  to  the  Government  on  the  purchase  of  the  lands ; 
and  it  was  stated  by  everybody,  as  I  remember  the  discussion  at  the 
time,  that  the  Government  would  get  out  of  it  very  well  if  we  never 
got  a  cent  out  of  the  lands  at  all,  if  we  put  an  end  to  the  a^arian 
trouble  there,  and  brought  about  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  islands. 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  War  said  that  if  that  were  done  the  seven 
million  and  odd  dollars  we  were  to  pay  for  the  lands  would  be  a 
small  sum. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Jones,  while  that  goes  into  the  record,  I  do 
not  want  it  to  go  in  without  a  protest  if  it  might  be  thought  to  in- 
volve any  understanding  by  implication  that  we  all  consent  to  that 
statement,  because  I  do  not  agree  to  it.  The  Senate  in  its  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  friar  lands  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  the  cost 
price.  That  was  the  Senate's  proposition,  in  the  Senate  bill ;  and  it 
was  struck  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  you  know.  Judge,  that  that  was  the  argument 
used  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  these  lands. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  insisted  on  striking  that  out  in  conference, 
because  we  said  that  we  probably  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  full 
amount  of  the  purchase  price,  and  that  if  we  could  not  that  provision 
would  handicap  and  emoarrass  us.  The  purpose  was  to  get  all  we 
could  get  out  of  those  lands,  and  to  apply  it  on  the  bonds.  Of  course 
if  we  could  not  get  enough,  we  woula  have  to  pay  them  out  of  other 
funda  But  the  law  itself  provides  that  these  proceeds  shall  con- 
stitute a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  bonds,  and 
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it  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  deferred  payments  to  conform  to 
the  rate  payable  on  bonds. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  in  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  the  declared  policy  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
friar  lands  shall  first  be  applied.  That  would  be  the  first  resource, 
the  first  asset,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds.  We  struck 
out  that  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  so  that  we  could  sell  them  at 
lower  rates  if  necessary ;  but  it  was  important  to  sell  them,  of  course. 

In  relation  to  the  other,  the  public  lands,  the  law  provides  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  shall  oe  covered  into  the  treas- 
ury, to  be  used  for  insular  purposes  on  appropriation,  and  so  on.  I 
suppose  they  could  be  used  for  the  payment  or  these  bonds. 

Mr.  Jones.  Still,  Judge  Crumpacker,  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
these  lands  were  not  purchased  because  the  Government  wanted 
them,  or  because  the  Government  thought  it  was  going  to  get  a  bar- 
gain in  buying  them. 

Mr.  Crubcp ACKER.  Oh,  we  were  not  trying  to  make  money ;  no.  It 
was  not  a  speculation. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  purpose  in  buying  those  lands  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  friction  which  was  going  on  m  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  interposed  there  simply  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  did  not  all  agree  to  your  statement  that  we  might  liave 
to  give  them  away,  or  it  would  perhaps  be  policy  to  give  them  away 
and  pay  off  the  bonds  altogether. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  wanted  to 
give  them  away,  but  I  do  say  that  it  was  said  before  our  committee 
that  if  we  did  not  get  a  cent  out  of  them  the  $7,000,000  which  we 
were  to  pay  for  them  would  be  well  expended  if  it  put  an  end  to 
these  agrarian  troubles.  I  do  not  know  at  all.  Judge  Crumpacker, 
what  took  place  between  Republican  members  of  the  conference  c(Mn- 
mittee.  That  was  secret.  That  was  something  nobody  knew  but  you 
gentlemen  who  were  in  those  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  are  not  investigating  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  know  what  took  place  in  the  regular  conferences 
of  the  conferees  appointed  by  the  two  Houses,  for  I  was  one  of 
those.  I  can  not  tell  as  to  what  you  gentlemen  did  in  your  private 
conferences. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  organic  act  for  some  time, 
but  does  not  the  organic  act  itself  specify  what  disposition  shall  be 
made  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  private  lands? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Surely;  expressly  and  unequivocally. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  not  that  express  in  itself  the  policy,  then, 
without  our  guessing  what  the  policy  might  be? 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  really 
all  of  this  comes  down  to  a  question  of  the  construction  of  the  act; 
and  perhaps  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  what  Judge  Crumpacker  and  I  said  had  better 
be  left  out  of  the  record.    We  do  not  want  to  cumber  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  I  may  make  one  brief  suggestion  in  connection 
with  what  you  have  said,  Mr.  Jones,  I  should  like  to  do  so.  If,  in 
connection  with  that  benevolent  policy,  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  make 
us  a  present  of  $7,000,000  our  way  would  have  been  smooth,  and  we 
should  have  been  very  glad  thus  to  escape  from  our  difficulty.     But 
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$7,000,000  constitutes  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
Philippine  government  for  a  year,  and  even  $1,000,000  looks  very,  very 
large  to  us.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  consider  is  where  we 
are  goin^  to  get  the  money  to  continue  to  exist  and  to  do  the  multi- 
farious mings  that  need  to  be  done.  We  have  to  work  pretty  hard 
to  s^  it 

Mr.  Chumpackeb.  Judging  from  the  rate  at  which  you  dispose  of 
public  lands  proper,  how  long  would  it  take  to  realize  enough  net 
cash  out  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  to  pay  off  the  friar 
bonds? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  be  a  very  long  time,  sir.  I  will  give  you 
the  facts  later. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Mr.  Worcester,  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  very  rich  and 
valuablepublic  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan  River  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  great  undeveloped  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  archipelago. 

Mr.  Jones.  Whj;  is  it  not  as  easy  to  dispose  of  a  large  tract  of  that 
land  as  it  was  to  dispose  of  the  Isabela  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  we  have  not  disposed  of 
the  Isabela  estate;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  can  see  at 

S resent  there  is  no  probability  that  we  are  goinc  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
I  or  has  there  been  any  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  on 
a  large  scale,  if  at  all.  I  am  sure  that  the  facts  will  show  very  small 
transactions  in  public  lands  in  those  provinces.  The  natives  just 
move  onto  a  piece  of  land,  cultivate  it  until  it  begins  to  run  down, 
and  then  move  onto  another,  and  no  one  says  them  nay.  As  long  as 
they  can  continue  to  do  that — and  no  one  wishes  to  prevent  their ^ 
doing  it  at  present — they  are  not  going  to  buy. 

Mr.  Jones.  Still,  you  could  prevent  that,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  could,  out  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  unwise 
thing  to  do.       . 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  not  a  large  part  of  this  friar  land  in  Cavite 
Province? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Considerable  tracts  of  it  are  in  Cavite  Province; 

yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  rich  provinces  of  the  islands  < 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  a  prosperous  province  and  comparatively  a 
densely  populated  province. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  land  is  very  near  Manila.  Why  can  not  that  land 
be  disposed  of  ?       • 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  mean 

Mr.  Jones.  The  public  land. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Simply  because  people  do  not  want  it,  Mr.  Jones ; 

that  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  should  they  want  land  up  in  Isabela  Province 
and  in  Mindoro  in  preference  to  that  rich  land  in  Cavite  Province, 
which  is  so  near  to  Manila? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  mean.  Why  should  people  wish  to  puFchase 
friar  lands  in  those  two  places  rather  than  public  lands  in  Cavite  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Simply  because  they  can  get  it  in  large  tracts. 
There  is  no  other  reason  on  earth  that  I  can  think  of.  That  is  the 
only  advantage  that  the  friar  lands,  the  friar  unoccupied  lands, 
have;  and  we  could  not  sell  them  if  it  were  not  for  that.     As  I  have 
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Already  said,  rich  public  lands  in  Mindoro  can  be  purchased,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  sell  them  for  10  pesos  a  hectare — lands  ad- 
joining the  San  Jose  estate — and  the  price  at  which  we  did  sell  that 
estate  is  about  three  times  that  amount  per  hectare. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  the  public  land  in  Cavite  Province  all  in  small  lots  ? 

Mr.  WoRCESTBB.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  could  they  not  get  large  bodies  of  the  public  lands 
in  Cavite,  then? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because  we  can  not  sell  or  lease  large  bodies  of 
public  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  sell  2,500  acres. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  can  sell  2,500  acres  to  an  agricultural  corpora- 
tion; but  that  is  not  a  large  body  for  a  sugar  grower.  He  wants 
eight  or  ten  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the  contention  of  some  people,  you  know,  that  you 
can  not  sell  the  friar  land  in  a  larger  amount  than  that. 

Mr.  Worcester  (laughing).  WelL  after  the  gentle  reminder  that 

?rou  have  given  me  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  interpret  the 
aw,  I  think  I  will  remain  silent  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  I  understand,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  the  reason  the 
rich  public  lands  are  not  sold  to  these  people  who  want  large  bodies 
is  not  because  there  is  not  this  land  to  be  had,  but  simply  because 

}rou  construe,  as  a  great  many  other  people  have  done,  that  the  friar 
ands  can  be  sold  in  larger  quantities  than  the  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  the  fact,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  that  if  Congress  were  to  accept  the  view  that  you 
have  expressed  here,  and  take  off  the  limitation  as  to  the  public  lands, 
and  give  you  the  same  free  hand  as  to  the  public  lands  that  you  have, 
or  have  taken,  as  to  the  friar  lands,  then  you  could  dispose  of  the 
public  lands  to  these  people  just  as  well  as  you  can  dispose  of  these 
rriar  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Just  as  well,  and  probably  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. However,  we  have  not  asked  that  Congress  should  be  quite  so 
literal  as  that  with  us.  We  have  asked  that  they  should  raise  the 
limit. 

Mr,  Jones.  You  think,  to  10,000  acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  would  answer  very  well.  I  think 
15,000  would  be  better  and  safe. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question^  You  regard  these 
public  lands  as  jirimarily  the  property  of  the  Filipino  people,  do  you 
not — ^both  the  friar  lands  and  the  strictly-speaking  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Under  the  law  as  passed,  whicn  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  sell  the  lands  and  turn  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  yes. 

Mr.  aIadison.  But  looking  at  it  from  a  broader  viewpoint  than 
that :  When  the  American  Army  took  possession  of  that  country,  it 
found  a  land  that  was  the  natural  heritage  of  the  Filipino.  That  is 
true,  of  course.  The  disposition  of  the  American  Government  has 
been,  of  course,  to  preserve  that  land  for  the  Filipino  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  consider,  sir,  that  the  broad  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  administer  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Madison.  Principally  and  primarily  of  the  Filipino  ? 
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Mr.  W0RGB8TBR.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
ordinarily  use  the  word  '*  Filipino  "  in  referring  to  the  civilized  and 
Christianized  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  that  I  use  it  in  that 
sense  in  this  testimony.  Such  people  make  up  about  seven-eighths  of 
the  population  of  the  islands.  Tne  remaining  eighth  is  non-Chris- 
tian and  wild,  and  holds  territory  over  which  the  Qiristian  natives 
have  never  exercised  any  control.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  we  should  so  administer  the  lands  as  to  promote  the 
benefit  of  any  section  of  the  population  there,  whether  Christian  or 
non-Christian. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  I  do  think  that  we  should  use  those  lands  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large ;  and 
that  the  interests  of  all  of  the  inhabitants  there,  whether  American, 
European,  Christian  native,  or  non-Christian  native,  are  practically 
identical.  What  makes  for  a  prosperous  country  will  make  for  the 
interests  of  the  individuals  who  inhabit  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  All  right.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  educate 
those  people;  have  we  not? 

Mr.  WoBCESTBat.  We  have  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  success  have  we  attained  in  that  respect — 
just  briefly?    I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  examination. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  refer  to  the  result  of  the  school  svstem  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  the  result  of  the  school  system,  and  generally 
to  the  teaching  to  those  people  of  our  ideas  and  our  theories  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  civilization ;  not  alone  the  matter  of  teaching  them 
in  schools,  but  our  contact  with  them.  We  have  been  generally  en- 
deavoring to  improve  them  and  uplift  them  and  add  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. Very  briefly,  now,  what  has  been  the  result,  in  the  12  years  we 
have  been  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Very  briefly,  it  has  been  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  bottom :  We  have  established  a  system  of  primary  schools,  which 
extend  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Christian  natives;  and  we 
have  been  supplementing  that  by  a  system  of  secondary  schools  cor- 
responding to  our  high  schools,  which  are  now  available  in  a  consid- 
eraole  number  of  provinces. 

English  is  very  much  more  generally  spoken  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to-day  than  Spanish  ever  was,  and  in  any  ordinary  pro- 
vincial town  you  will  find  a  group  of  intelligent  young  men  and 
young  women  who  will  readily  discuss  with  vou  in  your  own  language 
any  subject  which  may  reasonably  come  witnin  the  ken  of  such  young 
people. 

In  Manila  you  will  find  a  normal  school  where  both  young  men 
and  young  women  are  being  trained  very  successfully  as  teachers. 

In"  the  Philippine  General  Hospital  you  will  find  young  women 
serving  as  trained  nurses  side  by  side  with  American  trained  nurses, 
and  doing  their  work  quite  as  well  as  many  of  the  American  trained 
nurses  do.  The  experiment  of  training  Filipino  women  as  nurses 
is  a  pronounced  success. 

You  will  find  there,  also,  a  medical  school  where  young  men  are 
being  given  really  adequate  training  in  medicine  and  surgery.  While 
we  nave  not  yet  had  much  opportunitv  to  try  them  out,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  experiment  will  result  in  success,  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  train  on  the  ground  men  and  women  who  will 
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not  only  be  good  doctors  and  surgeons,  but  will  successfully  aid 
us  in  carrying  out  the  general  sanitary  work  of  the  islands. 

You  will  find  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  lands  a  special 
technical  school  for  the  training  of  surveyors,  designed  to  bring  up 
Filipinos  to  replace  the  Americans  who  are  doing  that  work  to-day. 
This  effort  is  meeting  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  success. 

In  the  wild  men's  country  you  will  find  that  head-hunting  has  been 
checked  throughout  almost  its  entire  extent,  and  that  we  are  teach- 
ing the  people  industrial  work  and  a  little  English.  We  are  teach- 
ing them  things  that  are  useful  to  them,  so  that  we  make  them 
better  wild  men  instead  of  training  them  up  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  useless  to  their  own  people  and  useless  to  anyone  else. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  work  for  the  Filipinos  in  the 
lowlands,  you  will  find  that  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  industrial  and 
agricultural  training,  so  that  we  may  not  simply  train  up  a  large 
body  of  persons  fit  only  for  clerks  and  desirous  only  of  feeding  at 
the  public  crib.  It  is  our  aim  rather  to  make  better  citizens  of  the 
Filipinos — people  who  will  be  better  farmers,  better  mechanics,  and 
who,  in  general,  will  be  able  to  earn  their  own  living  to  advantage. 

You  will  find,  on  the  whole,  the  friendliest  relations  between 
Americans  and  Filipinos  where  they  come  in  contact  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  the  matter  of  the  desire  to  acquire  property,  and 
to  own  it,  and  to  deal  in  property,  what  if  any  change  nas  taken 
place? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Verv  little,  sir.  The  Filipino  is  strongly  attached 
to  his  own  home.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  indisposed  to  mix  in  affairs 
which  he  does  not  understand.  So  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  continue 
to  occupy  without  molestation  the  lana  upon  which  he  has  settled,  I 
can  not  see  that  at  present  there  is  much  prospect  of  his  becoming 
greatly  interested  in  acquiring  title  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  AVhat  do  you  think  about  the  succeeding  generation  ? 
You  have  given  us  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  improvement 
these  people  are  making,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  bound  to 
tell  upon  the  succeeding  generation.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  what  effect  do  you  think  these  things  are 
going  to  have  upon  the  succeeding  generation  in  the  matter  of  a  desire 
to  acquire  property,  get  title  to  land,  and  improve  their  condition 
along  these  lines? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor 
the  son  of  a  prophet.^ 

Mr.  Madison.  I  simply  ask  you  generally,  and  you  can  answer  me 
briefly  as  to  your  opinion  about  the  matter.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
it  extensively. 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  training  has  fitted  me  to  deal  wuth  facts 
rather  than  to  indulge  in  theories,  but  1  believe  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  that  regard  as  a  whole  will  improve.  Every  time  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  our  better  schools  goes  back  home  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  the  uplifting  of  the  household  to  which  that  individual  re- 
turns. Girls  who  have  been  at  the  normal  school  are  not  content  to 
continue  to  live  as  they  perhaps  used  to  live.  The  civilization  of 
the  families  from  which  they  come  is  already  such  that  the  gap  is 
not  a  large  one.  It  is  not  like  the  going  home  of  Indian  girls  m  this 
country,  for  instance,  where  the  conditions  to  which  they  go  are 
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wholly  different  from  those  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 
It  is  a  question  of  a  little  improvement.  They  are  not  educated  away 
from  their  own  people  at  all,  but  they  have  new  ideas,  and  the  people 
assimilate  those  ideas.  I  think  conditions  will  improve  as  time 
goes  by. 

Mr.  Madison.  Ultimately,  then,  they  will  have  a  desire  to  acquire 
these  rich  lands  and  to  improve  them  themselves? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  they  will,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worcester,  in  reply  to  Judge  Crumpacker, 
you  stated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  sale  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  realize  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  sufficient  to  pay  these  friar- 
land  bonds.    Have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  will  take? 

Mr,  Worcester.  I  have  not,  sir;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
information  on  that  subject. 

(Mr.  Worcester  subsequently  made  the  following  statement:) 

I  misunderstood  the  question  of  the  chairman,  although  it  would 
appear  from  the  record  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  have 
done  so.  I  got  the  idea  that  he  was  inquiring  as  to  the  time  which 
it  would  take  to  retire  the  friar-land  bonds  covering  the  cost  of  the 
San  Jose  estate.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  to  everyone  that  the  whole 
issue  of  friar-land  bonds  could  never  be  paid  off  with  the  funds  de- 
rived from  public  lands  at  anything  like  the  present  rate.  The  re- 
ceipts from  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  were 
as  follows: 

Homesteads $3,  547. 00 

Sale  of  public  land 925.68 

Interest 2. 15 

Sale  of  mineral  lands 1,376.72 

Leases  of  public  lands 966.  88 

Leases  and  bonus  reclamation  areas 4,647.87 

Baguio  town-site  sales 4,218.25 

Total  receipts,  public-land  disposition 15,684.55 

Tbe  annual  interest  on  friar-land  bonds  is 280,000.00 

Tbe  estimated   annual   administration   expense   for   the   next   ten 

years  is  25,000.00 

The  average  annual  expense  to  the  Philippine  Government  on  ac- 
count of  friar  lands  for  the  next  ten  years  will  be 305,  000.  00 

As  the  receipts  of  all  sorts  derived  from  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  totaled  but  $15,684.55,  and  as  the 
interest  alone  on  the  friar-land  bonds  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $280,000,  it  would  seem  quite  evident  that  the  prospect 
of  paying  the  interest  on  these  bonds  and  of  retiring  the  bonds  them- 
selves when  due  from  the  income  derived  from  public  lands  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  flattering. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  statement,  found  on  page  76  of  the 
hearings,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  sales  of 
public  lands  down  to  September  1,  1910,  was  62,  covering  a  total 
area  of  14,790  acres.  At  stbout  what  price  per  acre  were  they  sold,  if 
you  can  tell? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Practically  without  exception  they  will  prove  to 
have  been  sold  at  the  minimum  rate  authorized  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Worcester.  $2  gold  per  acre,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Then  you  have  received  about  $29,000  in  eight 
years? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  the  reason  why  there  are  not  more 
sales  of  public  lands  is  because  you  are  by  law  limited  in  quantity 
to  the  sale  of  16  hectares  (or  al)out  40  acres)  to  an  individual  an^ 
1,024  hectares  (or  2,500  acres)  to  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  make  that  statement.  The 
homestead  of  16  hectares  is  ample  so  far  as  concerns  the  land  that  the 
ordinary  native  inhabitant  of  the  islands  to-day  is  likely  to  want. 
But  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  the  extraordinary  inhabitant — ^that 
is.  the  man  of  large  means  and  larger  executive  ability,  who  would 
like  to  develop  a  plantation — ^is  interfered  with  by  the  high  limit  that 
is  imposed.  So  far  as  the  conmion  citizens  are  concerned,  the  men 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  16  hectares  will  do. 
But  when  a  man  wants  to  get  ahead — ^take,  for  instance,  the  planting 
of  coconut  trees,  which  is  one  of  our  most  important  lines  of  in- 
dustry. With  trees  at  a  proper  distance  there  will  be  40  trees  to  the 
acre.  On  40  acres  you  get  1,600  trees.  The  gross  income  from  those 
trees  when  they  have  reached  full  productivity  may  be  estimated  at 
$3  a  year  each,  of  which  at  least  a  half  will  be  eaten  up  by  expenses. 

That  does  not  make  possible  a  very  large  business,  and  there  are  to- 
day large  numbers  of  Filipinos  who  are  more  than  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  a  business  much  greater  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  individual  wanted  a  tobacco  plantation 
would  he  want  more  than  40  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  that  would  depend  on  his  ideas  as  to  the 
amount  of  income  he  needed ;  the  net  returns  from  an  acre  in  tobacco 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  returns  from  an  acre  in  co- 
conuts, if  the  season  'was  good.  They  might  be  nil  and  they  might 
be  several  hundred  pesos. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  individual  wished  to  start  a  sugar 
plantation.     Could  he  do  it  on  40  acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  verv  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  he  do  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  native  who  wished  to  grow  sugar  in  a  small 
way,  extracting  it  bv  the  most  primitive  of  the  means  which  have 
heretofore  been  employed,  could  run  a  little  farm,  but  sugar  can  not 
be  commercally  produced  to-day  on  the  basis  of  40-acre  xarms. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  produced  more  cheaply  by  the  mod- 
ern methods,  where  larger  areas  are  cultivated? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  The  maximum  extraction  which  we  ^t 
in  the  case  of  mills  anything  like  those  ordinarily  used  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  60  per  cent.  The  extraction  obtained  in  the  modem 
mills  goes  as  high  as  95  per  cent  and  slightly  over  95  per  cent  in  some 

cases. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  an  individual  could  hardly  construct 

a  modern  mill 

Mr.  Worcester  (interposing).  No;  take  the  question  of  rice  again. 
It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  us.  Last  year  we  imported  into 
the  Philippine  Islands  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  rice.  Rice  is 
the  breath  of  our  people.  We  ought  to  export  rice  to  China,  but  if 
we  are  to  do  it  we  must  make  our  labor  more  efficient  by  introducing 
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modem  machinery  and  modem  methods,  and  a  man  could  not  possi- 
bly afford  to  do  that  in  connection  with  a  40-acre  tract. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  would  he  require  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  would  require  a  good  many.  You  can  estimate 
the  return  on  unhusked  rice  as,  perhaps,  20  cabans  per  acre,  worth 
from  50  cents  to  $1  gold.  From  this  you  must  deduct  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. You  can  see  it  would  take  a  good  many  acres  to  make  an 
income  of  great  size;  the  number  of  acres  required  would  obviously 
depend  on  the  amount  a  man  thought  he  ought  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  or  should  be  restricted  by  law  in  buying 
the  friar  lands,  in  the  same  areas,  to  16  hectares  to  an  individual  and 
1,024  to  a  corporation,  could  you  sell  those  friar  lands  any  more 
rapidly  than  the  public  lands?  '  » 

Mr.  Worcester.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  sell  them  ffs  rapidly? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Speaking  of  the  vacant  friar  lands  as  a  whole,  no; 
because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  one  of  the  greatest  estates,  the  Isabela 
estate. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  inquire  about  the  prices  for  the  sales  of 
friar  lands;  how  do  they  compare  with  the  prices  made  for  public 
lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  are  very  much  higher,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  friar  lands  are  higher? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Very  much  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  any  better  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  public  lands  just  as  good  as  any  friar 
lands.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  average  of  the  friar  lands  is  very  high. 
While  there  are  a  few  estates  with  poor  lands,  I  think  for  the  most 
part  the  lands  are  very  good  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  take  the  San  Jose  estate,  the  Isabela 
estate,  and  the  Calamba  estate ;  how  do  those  lands  compare  with  the 
public  lands,  in  quality? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  lands  on  all  those  estates  are  good  agricul- 
tural lands.  On  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  Isabela  estate  there  are 
very  large  tracts  of  adjacent  unoccupied  public  agricultural  lauds 
just  as  good.  On  the  Calamba  estate  I  can  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge ;  I  don't  know  whether  at  the  back  side  of  that  estate  there 
is  or  is  not  a  considerable  stretch  of  good  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  On  those  estates  where  you  say  there  are  adjoin- 
ing public  lands  of  just  as  good  quality,  at  what  price  do  you  offer 
the  public  lands  for  sale  as  compared  with  the  price  which  you  ask 
for  and  get  for  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  offer  the  public  lands  at  the  lowest  price  au- 
thorized by  law,  namely,  10  pesos  per  hectare,  or  $2  gold  per  acre. 
Our  constant  policy  has  been  to  sell  the  public  lands  at  the  lowest  * 
lawful  price — ^unless  they  happened  to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  town,  or 
on  some  important  line  of  communication,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to 
dispose  of  them.at  a  higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  public  lands  on  the  Island  of  Mm- 
doro? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Nearly  the  whole  island  of  Mindoro  is  public 
land. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Worcester.  ^10  per  hectare. 
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The  Chairman.  $2  per  acre? 

Mr.  Worcester.  $2  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  do  you  get  per  acre  for  the  friar 
land  sold  on  that  island?  You  may  give  it  m  round  numbers  if 
you  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Worcester.  One  thing  that  troubles  us  is  Uiat  we  are  all  the 
time  reckoning  in  hectares  and  then  translating  hectares  into  acres 
and  vice  versa;  and  so  I  am  likely  sometimes  to  state  figures  for 
hectares  when  they  should  be  stated  for  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  price  per  hectare,  then. 

Mr.  Jones.  ^10  would  be  $2.50  in  gold,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No  ;  it  is  ^10  per  hectare  for  public  land. 

Mr.  Garreit.  That  would  be  $2  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  WO  would  be  $5  in  gold. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  $2' per  acre. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  said  WO  per  hectare  would  be  $2  in  gold  per 
acre! 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  quite  a  diflference. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  $6  and  something  per  acre  is  the  price  of  the  San 
Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper  says  it  comes  to  $6  and  something 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  you  got  three 
times  as  much  for  the  friar  lands  per  acre  as  you  are  aSdng  for 
public  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  you  are  able  to 
get  three  times  as  much  for  the  friar  lands  on  the  Island  of  Min- 
doro — three  times  as  lyiuch  as  you  ask  for  public  land — ^to  the  fact 
that  you  sell  them  in  larger  quantities  than  you  sell  public  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  absolutely  the  only  reason  I  can  see. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Madison,  I  think,  says  that  the  public 
lands  were  a  heritage  of  the  Filipinos.  Did  they  not  belong  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  before  the  United  States  acquired  them? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  acquired  them  from  the  Crown 
of  Spain  under  the  Paris  treaty? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  the  Filipinos  could  obtain  any 
of  those  lands  from  the  Crown  of  Spain  before  the  occupation  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  know  it  was  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  obtain 
land  owing  to  the  methods  which  prevailed  in  connection  with  sales. 
I  have  known  the  same  piece  of  land  to  be  sold  by  the  Spanish  Grov- 
emment  to  two  different  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  of  Spain  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  a  small  piece  of  land 
which  had  already  been  formerly  sold  to  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  a  larger  tract  and  sold  over  again,  and  in  general  the  legal 
steps  connected  with  such  transactions  were  very  tedious,  were  wound 
up  in  much  red  tape,  and  purchasers  frequently  held  up  by  venal 
officials  who  compelled  the  persons  who  wished  to  acquire  land  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  them  before  any  action  was  taken  at 
all.    It  was  a  difficult  matter. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Did  the  Filipinos  have  to  buy  the  land  from  the 
Crown  of  Spain  in  order  to  get  it? 

Mr.  WoRCBSTBJR.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  sir.  We  have 
with  us  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  Spanish  law  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  get  the  information  from  him,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  whether 
there  was  any  definite  right  arising  from  occupation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  this  policy  of  selling  public  lands  at  the  mini- 
mum price  provided  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  people 
generally  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  inducing  them  to 
ave  homes  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  that  we  could  well  afford  to  let 
the  people  have  the  land  at  what  it  actuaUy  costs  us  to  dispose  of  it 
there  ix  we  were  authorized  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  encourage  them  into  going  into  industries 
and  building  homes? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  When  people  come  to  me  and  ask  me  if 
there  is  any  objection  to  their  settling  on  public  land  and  cultivating 
it,  I  have  always  told  them,  no.  It  does  iiot  hurt  the  land.  While 
it  may  reduce  its  fertility  in  some  instances,  in  others  we  get  rid  of 
brush  and  trees,  and  so  forth,  and  invariably  our  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  man  who  wants  to  settle  on  public  land,  and 
asks  if  there  is  anv  objection,  is  that  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Madison.  If  40  acres  is  too  small  for  a  homestead,  how  many 
acres  do  you  think  ought  to  constitute  a  homestead  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  don't  really  think,  sir,  myself,  that  40  acres  is 
too  small  for  a  homestead  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  But  I  do  think 
that  we  ought  not  to  fix  the  low  limit  of  land  which  can  be  sold  to 
individuals  at  40  acres.  The  homestead  goes  to  the  man  who  is  him- 
self going  to  live  on  the  land  and  cultivate  it,  and  40  acres  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  avera^  Filipino  of  the  agricultural  class  does 
cultivate,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  at  this  time.  But  in  order  to  supply 
his  needs,  sir,  and  in  fixing  a  limit  whichmi^ht  be  adequate  for  him, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  discriminate  against  the  man 
of  larger  abilities  who  would  establish  a  bigger  farm  than  that  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  then  put  the  public  lands  of  the  Philip- 
pines upon  sale  to  any  person  who  desired  to  purchase  them  ? 
Mr.  Worcester.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  limitation  would  you  put  on  that? 
Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  myself  leave  the  homestead  limitation 
where  it  is;  I  would  raise  the  limit  on  land  which  an  individual 
might  purchase  to  that  which  a  corporation  might  purchase.    I  do 
not  see  why  a  corporation  should  be  more  favored  than  an  individual. 
Mr.  Madison.  And  then  what  would  you  fix  for  the  corporation? 
Mr.  Worcester.  I,  myself,  would  fix  it  at  15,000  acres. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Is  this  16  hectares  that  you  speak  of  as  a  limitation 
simply  a  limitation  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  homestead  ? 
Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  40  acres. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Do  they  not  have  to  pay  the  same  price  as  any  other 
person  purchasing? 

Mr.   Worcester.  No,   sir;   the   homestead   cost   only  ^0,   while 
the  ordinary  purchaser  of  40  acres  of  public  land  pays  ^=160. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is,  by  occupation  they  could  earn  this  home- 
stead ? 
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Mr.  WoRCESTBH.  Well,  by  the  fact  of  occupying  it  they  are  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  anything  like  what  it  would  cost  them 
if  they  bought  it  outright, 

Mr.  Hubbard.  How  long  do  they  have  to  occupy  these  16  hectares 
in  order  to  acquire  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.    Five  years. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Your  proposition  would  be,  to  relieve  that  much 
greater  limitation,  to  make  purchasers  of  land  practically  free  up  to 
10,000  or  15,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Any  individual  could  purchase  from  10,000  to 
15,000  acres;  but  a  person  seeking  to  earn  it  as  a  homestead  by  occu- 
pation, you  think  the  present  limit  should  be  retained — 16  hectares? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  a  way,  that  is  my  view ;  I  do  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  discriminate  against  a  man  who  would  like  to  own  more 
land.  I  do  not  want  to  oe  understood  as  doing  that.  But  I  do  think 
that  taking  the  conditions  as  they  are,  the  present  limitation  is 
adequate.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  man  for  whoni  the 
homestead  is  intended  cares  for  more  land  than  he  gets.  The  fact 
is,  the  ordinary  Filipino  cultivates  land  in  small  tracts.  He  likes 
to  let  his  land  rest,  as  he  says;  he  does  not  fertilize  the  land,  and 
after  he  has  taken  off  a  few  crops  from  one  part  he  abandons  that 
and  cultivates  some  other  tract  which  has  been  growing  rich  by  the 
natural  process.  So  the  total  amount  of  land  ne  has  ought  to  be 
materially  in  excess  of  that  which  he  is  cultivating  at  any  given  time, 
in  order  to  meet  his  needs  according  to  his  present  methods;  but  I 
really  think  that  the  present  limit  of  40  acres  on  a  homestead  is 
pretty  ample. 

Mr.  Madison.  Would  you  make  any  requirement  as  to  improve- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  man  who  bought  25  acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  On  what,  sir? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  thought  it  was  but  fair  to  ask  you  that,  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  proposition  you  stated  is  rather  astounding ;  it  looks 
to  me  like  it  would  mean  in  a  short  time  the  acquisition  of  the  entire 
islands  by  speculators.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  be  fair  with  you.  What 
limitation  would  you  provide  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  2,500  acres  of 
land  to  an  individual,  m  the  matter  of  improvements? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  within  reasonable  time,  liberal  time, 
so  that  he  would  not  be  unduly  crowded,  he  ought  to  be  made  to 
utilize  all  the  land  he  gets. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  with  a  limitation  as  to  improvements — and  I 
assume  that  you  mean  a  reasonable  limitation;  that  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  improvement  carried  on  within  a 
reasonable  time — ^you  would  fix  the  amount  at  the  figures  you  have 
stated  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would;  and  if  you  could  have  en^ged,  as  we 
have,  in  efforts  to  get  people  to  take  land  under  some  of  ftie  seeminglv 
liberal  provisions  of  the  act,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  connection  witK 
free  patent,  where  it  costs  them  nothing  at  all,  and  had  noted  the 
real  insignificance  of  the  total  transactions  in  public  lands  to-day,  I 
am  sure  you  would  realize  that  we  are  not  in  imminent  danger  of 
having  our  lands  taken  up  in  large  tracts.     People  have  erroneous 
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ideas  about  our  climate.  They  think  there  is  a  deadly  climate  in  the 
Philippines,  where  the  white  man  is  goin^  to  become  a  physical 
wreck  in  a  little  while.  That  is  not  true;  but  still  it  keeps  people 
away.  People  in  this  country  say  that  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  tTiat  they  don't  want  their  money  to  go  over  there  so  far 
from  home.  That  is  another  difficulty.  Then  there  is  the  ever-present 
labor  trouble,  the  lack  of  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  of 
serving  as  a  plantation  laborer  in  the  sense  that  we  understand  that 
term  here,  and  there  are  other  factors  which  have  thus  far,  at  all 
events,  prevented  very  effectively  any  considerable  transactions  in 
public  lands. 

Mr.  RucKBiL  Would  not  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  islands  or  their  ultimate  progress,  or  otherwise,  have  something 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  true,  sir.  But  if  it  is  true — and  I  believe 
it  is — that  we  are  not  going  to  leave  the  interests  of  our  citizens  un- 
protected in  a  country  which  has  been  under  our  flag — in  other 
words,  that  we  would  not  make  any  arrangement  there  that  would 
expose  our  people  to  serious  danger  of  losing  their  lives  or  being 
wrongfully  deprived  of  their  property — I  can  not  see  that  that  is 
a  very  serious  matter.  Of  course  if  it  were  definitely  known  that 
we  were  going  to  leave  the  islands  at  a  fixed  date,  investment  might 
perhaps  be  interfered  with,  because  people  could  not  know  in  ad- 
vance what  the  conditions  would  be  when  we  left.  If  it  were  known 
that  we  were  going  to  stay  there  indefinitely,  people  would  be  as- 
sured of  protecti'^n.  But  if  it  were  simply  known,  as  it  seems  to  me 
it  ought  to  be  and  must  be,  that  we  are  ^oing  to  stay  there  at  least 
until  we  can  be  assured  of  a  good  condition  of  public  order  on  our 
departure  and  of  justice  for  all  the  inhabitants  and  of  protection 
for  their  property  rights,  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  jus- 
tify investment. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Olmsted  asked  you  something  about  the  public 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Is  it  not  true  that 
immediately  upon  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States 
we  absolutely  reversed  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government  with 
regard  to  the  public  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  before  I  answer  that  question,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  inform  myself  more  fully  than  I  have  as  yet  as  to  that  policy, 
because  I  am  really  not 

Mr.  Madison.  I  accept  that  as  a  sufficient  answer,  because  we  want 
to  hurry  along. 

At  the  present  time  every  dollar  that  is  received  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  goes  into  the  Filipino  treasury,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thepublic  lands  are  also  thrown  open  to  acquisition 
free  of  cost  by  the  Filipino  people,  are  they  not — ^that  is,  except  a 
mere  nominal  cost? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Except  the  cost  provided  by  law;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  is  merely  nominal  as  compared  with  the 
actual  value  of  the  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is,  it  is  open  to  homesteading  and  where  the 
land  is  sold,  as  you  say,  the  money  goes  into  the  public  treasury  of 
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the  Philippine  Government;  it  does  not  go  to  the  United  States 
Government,  does  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Madi8o>\  In  any  manner,  way,  shape*  or  form ! 

Mr.  Worcester.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  it  has  been  the  policy,  therefore,  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, has  it  not,  to  treat  these  islands  and  these  lands  as  the  prop- 
erty and  the  national  heritage  of  t^  people  that  occupy  them  and 
inhabit  them  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  has,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker-.  In  what  province  is  the  Calamba  estate? 

Mtr.  Worcester.  In  the  Provrrioe  of  La  Laguna. 

Mr.  Orumpackjsr.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  that  estate?  I 
think  it  is  24,183,  but  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a  moment.  [After  refer- 
ence to  memorandum]  34,182^  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  The  tenants,  or  occupants  of  parcels  of  land  in 
that  estate,  have  all  leased  their  holdings,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  aggregate  acreage  of  the  occupants 
is  7,190? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  is  coiTeot. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  got  that  from  your  report. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Those  figures  were  carefully  prepared. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  leased  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Tliayer  some  time  ago, 
with  the  right  to  purchase,  an  unoccupied  tract  containing  8518 
acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Lieaving  a  balance  of  18,775  acres  unoccupied, 
not  leased  or  sold? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Who  is  Mr.  A.  F,  Thaver? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Just  what  do  you  Tnean  by  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  whereabouts  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  don't  know ;  he  has  disappeared. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  'V\Tiere  did  he  live  at  the  time  that  he  negotiated 
this  lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  Manila. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  represented  himself  as  an  agent  for  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham, of  Honolulu,  I  am  informed.  I  never  met  Mr.  Thayer  but 
once,  and  never  talked  business  with  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  never  discussed  the  subject  of  the  lease  and 
purchase  of  the  land  with  him? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  Judge  Crumpacker,  will  you  let  me  interject  just  a 
word  ?  I  inquired  something  in  regard  to  Mr.  Thayer,  and  from  my 
questions  it  would  probably  be  inferred  that  I  understood  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  a  United  States  judge,  now  on  duty  in  China,  and 
was  also  from  Colorado.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  that  was  a 
mistake.  I  thought  it  was  the  same  person,  but  this  Mr.  Thayer  is  an 
entirely  different  individual. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  the  lease  made  to  Mr.  Thayer  himself? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  the  land  on  the  Calaniba  estate  was 
leased  directly  to  a  Mr,  Thayer.  There  were  a  number  of  parcels  of 
land  and  property,  a  number  of  leases.  Capt.  Sleeper  can  give  you 
the  details  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Crumpackrr.  Did  Mr.  Thayer  make  application  for  any  more 
of  the  land  than  that  covered  by  the  lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir;  but  I  can  get  the  informa- 
tion for  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Could  he  have  gotten  the  entire  unoccupied  por- 
tion of  that  estate  if  he  had  made  proper  application  and  complied 
with  the  conditions  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  he  exercised  the  right  to  purchase  the  land 
uptodatef 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  Mr. 
Dillingham,  more  than  he  is  a  sugar  man  in  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  barely  met  Mr.  Dillingham  years  ago.  I  think 
I  met  him  in  1900  in  passing  through  Honolulu.  I  have  really  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  at  aU. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  jfou  make  aoay  inquiry  of  Mr.  Thayer  re- 
specing  the  purpose  for  which  he  desired  to  lease  and  purchase  a  por- 
tion of  that  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  never  talked  with  Mr.  Thayer  about  the  trans- 
action at  all.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  man  who  was  looking 
for  sugar  land^  but  he  was  never  in,  my  office,  even,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  had  he  lived  in  Manila  before  he  ap' 
plied  for  this  lease  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  he  began  to  look  over  the  friar 
lands  shortly  aft«*  he  arrived,  and  applied  for  a  lease  as  soon  as  he 
had  satisfiea  himself  that  there  was  something  there  which  he  wished 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  he  enjB[aged  in  any  business  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  state  of  his  business  affairs  now,  if 
you  know? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  a  little  hearsay 
matter  here,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  clear  record,  I  will  make  this 
statement:  On  our  recent  trip  from  Manila  Mr.  Carpenter  talked 
in  Honolulu  with  Mr.  Walter  Dillingham,  who  stated  that  Mr. 
Thayer  had  never  been  authorized  bv  him  to  do  what  he  had  done; 
that  Mr.  Thayer  had  been  authorized  only  to  investigate  and  report 
as  to  sugar  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Thaver  himself  represented  that  he  had  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham to  purchase  lands,  and  that  he  showed  letters  purporting  to 
be  from  Mr.  Dillingham,  containing  such  authoriziition.  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham stated  to  Mr.  Carpenter  that  these  letters,  or  sonie  of  them, 
were  forgeries,  and  that  even  the  letterheads  on  which  they  were 
written  had  been  prepared  in  Manila  and  were  not  his  letterheads 
at  all.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Thayer  proceeded  to  lease  these  lands  and 
to  incur  various  expenses  in  connection  with  them.  He  seems  to 
have  obtained  his  money  for  those  expenses  frou)  unsus])ecting  citi- 
zens of  Manila  itself.     He  disappeared  from  view.  leaving  a  large 
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number  of  mourning  creditors,  who  took  legal  steps  to  secui-e  any 
rights  which  he  might  have  in  these  estates,  with  a  view  primarily  to 
reimbursing  themselves  for  their  losses. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  he  do  any  work  on  the  leasehold  ? 

Mr.  WoRCESTEa.  I  do  not  know.  The  newspapers  stated  that  he 
had  begun  work,  but  I  am  not  of  such  a  confiaing  nature  as  Mr. 
Martin  is,  and  I  do  not  always  take  newspaper  statements  at  their 
face  value. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  is  the  Tala  estate  located;  in  what 
Province? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Tala  estate  is  located  in  the  Province  of  RizaL 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  contains  an  area  of  about  17,000  acres? 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  acres; 
that  is  correct, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  price  of  that  was 
to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  it  cost  $112,054.33. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  something  over  $6  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $6.69  an  acre. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Special  lease  was  made  with  the  right  to  pur- 
chase of  the  unoccupiea  portion  of  the  estate  to  Frank  W.  Carpenter? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  official  position  did  Mr.  Carpenter  hold 
at  the  time  he  applied  for  the  lease  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  he  was  still  assistant  executive  secretary 
at  the  time  he  applied  for  it;  he  has  since  been  made  executive 
secretary. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  executive  secretary, 
in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  most  important  duties  of  the  executive  secre- 
tary are  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  government  of  Provinces 
and  municipalities.  His  office  also  transmits  or  files,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  correspondence  of  the  Government ;  it  keeps  the  Government 
archives. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  corresponds  in  a  way  to  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  States  here,  the  custodian  of  public  docu- 
ments and  records? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  but  really  the  most  important  work  of 
the  executive  secretary  is  to  keep  the  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments running  smoothly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  degree  of  control  does  he  have — discre- 
tionary  power — over  municipal  officers? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  very  limited  degree  of  control. 

Mr.  CrumpackeH.  What,  if  any,  discretionary  authority  has  he  in 
connection  with  the  general  government  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Oh,  he  has  none.  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  IJas  he  anything  to  do  at  all  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  any  lands. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  relation  does  his  office  bear  to  that  of 
secretarv  of  the  interior  down  there? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  None  whatever,  sir;  he  is  not  under  my  control 
in  any  way  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  my  depart- 
ment. I  transmit  my  letters  through  his  office  when  I  send  them  out, 
in  order  that  he  may  file  the  retained  copies,  and  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  comes  to  my  office  comes  through  his  office  for  the 
same  reason:  but  it  simply  passes  through,  with  a  view  to  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  keep  complete  records. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  His  relations  to  your  office  are  purely  ministerial, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Absolutely  so.  He  is  under  the  executive  control 
of  the  governor  general,  and  ne  has  no  control  whatever  over  my  office. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  all  the  correspondence  of  your  office  go 
through  the  office  of  the  executive  secretary? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  send  out  all  my  letters  through  that  office  so  that 
the  retained  copies  may  be  filed,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
when  I  send  letters  direct  and  transmit  copies  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary's office  for  filing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  All  communications  by  mail  to  your  office  first 
go  through  his  office  ? 

Mr.  m)RCE8TER.  Conmiunications  from  the  outside  would  come  to 
my  office  direct,  but  communications  from  the  secretaries  of  other 
departments — in  other  words,  government  correspondence — would 
come  to  my  office  through  the  executive  secretary's  office,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  know  about  the  facts  of  his  applying  to  the 
proper  authorities  down  there  to  apply  for  this  lease  to  engage  in 
business? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Carpenter  discussed  the  matter  with  me  before 
he  took  it  up,  and  asked  me  whether  I  saw  any  "possible  objection  to 
his  engaging  in  that  enterprise.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  see  any 
objection  to  it.    Indeed,  I  encouraged  him  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  he  procure  formal  authority  to  engage  in 
any  business  outside  of  his  official  work  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  procured  authority  from  the  governor  general 
to  engage  in  this  enterprise. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  On  condition  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
official  duties? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  condition  is  always  introducer!  or  under- 
stood. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never  interfered  with  his  official 
duties. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  lease  that  was  issued  to  him  wa>  a  special 
lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  what  is  termed  a  progressive  lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  contains  a  number  of  conditions? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  does. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Upon  whose  suggestion  was  it  put  in  the  form 
of  a  progressive  lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  director  of  lands  discussed  with  Mr.  Car- 
penter the  arrangement  which  was  ultimately  effected,  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter also  discussed  with  me  those  special  conditions.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  always  very  careful  about  the  possible  interpretation  that 
might  be  put  upon  his  actions  and  he  took  up  with  me  personally 
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the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  special  conditions  which  were 
included  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacksh.  The  lease  included  all  the  unoccupied  lands  on 
the  Tala  estate,  but  as  I  recollect  it  it  provided  that  he  sLould  execute 
a  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  hectares  the  first  yean,  an  additional 
number  the  second,  and  an  additional  number  the  third,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpack£b.  At  whose  suggestion  was  that  graduated  pro- 
vision put  in  ?  Was  that  Mr.  Carpenter's  desire  or  was  that  put  in 
by  your  department? 

Mr.  Worcester*  That  was  our  desire,  sir.  We  wanted  to  get  the 
land  leased.  Mr.  Carpenter's  original  idea  was  to  take  up  a  small 
tract.  He  became  somewhat  interested  in  a  ciocular  o£  the  Dureau  of 
agriculture  relative  to  the  profits  to  be  decived  from  the  raising  of 
kapok  and  planned  to  put  in  kapok  out  there. 

Sir.  Crumpackjsr.  Piease  state,,  now,  if  the  tracts  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating  for  under  this  progressive  arrangement  were  the  subject  of 
any  conversation  between  youu 

Mr.  Worcester.  Between  us? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  between  your  department  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  not,. sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  interrupt  a  second? 

(Informal  procedure  followed,  and  at  4.30  p.  mi  the  committee 
went  into  executive  ses^sion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  adjourned.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

COMMITTBE  OF  InSULAR  AfFAIRS,  * 

WedTiesday^  December  21^  1910, 

The  committee  met  this  day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Marlin  E. 
Olmsted,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Olmsted  (chairman),  Crumpacker,  Hamilton,  Parsons,  Madison, 
Douglas,  Jones,  Helm,  and  Rucker. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worcester,  we  are  ready  when  you  are. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAN  C.  WOBCESTEBr— Sesnmed. 

Mr.  Worcester.  All  right,  sir;  I  can  now  furnish  to  the  committee 
some  of  the  information  requested  yesterday,  which  I  could  not  then 
have  given  without  taking  the  time  of  the  committee  to  go  into  official 
reports. 

jRelative  to  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  find  that  the  total  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  «fune 
30, 1910,  were  5,997,289  pounds,  worth  $185,648. 

The  (question  was  asked  as  to  the  general  use  of  refined  sugar  among 
the  natives.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  total  is  almost  6,000,000 
pounds,  and  as  there  are  at  the  present  time  approximately  8,000,000 
inhabitants  in  the  Philippines,  it  follows  that  the  importation  was 
slightly  less  than  1  pound  to  the  inhabitant.  This  sugar  pays  an 
import  tax  of  $3  for  100  kilos;  100  kilos  are  220  pounds.  I  will  hand 
to  the  stenographer  a  table  which  shows  the  countries  from  which  the 
refined  sugar  comes ;  76,473  pounds  of  it  came  from  the  United  States ; 
5,586,144  pounds  of  it  came  from  Hong  Kong;  298,736  pounds  of  it 
came  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Those  are  the  principal 
importations. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 


Sngmr.  refined — 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

Spain 


gpai 
Neil 


letherlandfl 

China 

Honglcong 

Japan  

British  East  Indies. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 


Total. 


TweWe  months  end- 
ing June,  1910. 


Quantities. 


Pound». 
76,473 
760 
29,670 


6,076 
6,686,144 

m 

809 
298,736 


6,907,289 


Values. 


14,068 

81 

866 


146 

170,786 

6 

12 

9,740 


185,648 


As  to  the  exports  of  sugar,  the  only  sugar  which  we  exported  \s 
classed  as  sugar  raw  or  brown.  The  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  were  207,676,659  pounds,  or  103,233' and  a  fraction 
tons. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  raw  sugar? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  raw  sugar,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon;  the 
fibres  I  just  gave  were  those  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
alone.  The  total  exports  were  281,564,991  pounds.  I  will  hand  to  the 
stenographer  a  table  which  will  give  the  exports  by  countries,  so  that 
the  committee  can  see  to  just  what  points  this  raw  sugar  goes. 


Sugar,  raw  or  brown: 

United  States 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Brltiflh  East  Indies 

Total 


Twelve  montbs  end- 
ing Jane,  1910. 


Quantities. 


207,895,609 

27.987,014 

40.258,897 

5,725,584 

24,617 


281,604.991 


Values. 


15.495,797 

545. lis 

791.120 

10B,043 

617 


7,040.690 


Mr.  RucKER.  Just  mention  the  points. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  The  United  States  leads  with  207,- 
575,559  pounds.  To  China  there  were  sent  27,987,014  pounds;  to 
Hongkong,  40,252,367  pounds;  to  Japan,  5,725,534  pounds;  to  the 
British  East  Indies,  24,517  pounds.  Those  are  all  of  the  countries 
to  which  our  sugar  was  exported. 

Replying  to  tne  question  as  to  what  was  the  date  of  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officer  of  the  bureau  of  lands  relative  to  the  rights  of  the 
insular  government  to  sell  friar  lands  in  tracts  in  excess  of  1,024 
hectares  to  a  corporation  or  in  excess  of  16  hectares  to  an  individual, 
I  find  that  this  opinion  was  requested  by  the  director  of  lands  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1909,  as  a  result  of  his  interview  with  Messrs.  Poole 
and  Prentiss.  It  can  not  be  stated  exactly  when  this  opinion  was 
rendered,  as  it  is  without  date,  but  it  was  rendered  within  a  very  few 
days  of  the  time  when  it  was  requested. 

As  to  the  query  whether  that  opinion  antedated  the  amendatory 
act  referred  to,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  act  amendatory  of 
the  original  friar-lands  act  and  passed  on  June  3,  1908,  the  reply, 
of  course,  is  no,  as  it  was  asked  for  on  the  12th  of  October,  1909. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Isabela  is  5,018  square  miles.  Its  popu- 
lation was  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  76,431,  or  15  to  the  square 
mile. 

Referring  now  to  the  population  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Isabela  estate,  I  find  that  Nagilian  had  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census  a  population  of  3,502;  that  Gamu  had  a  population  of 
3,581 ;  that  tne  capital  of  the  province,  Ilagan,  had  a  population  of 
16,008.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  in  eacn  case  this  is 
really  the  population  of  what  we  call  a  county  here,  not  of  a 
town  proper.  The  whole  province  of  Isabela,  practically,  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  wild  i)eople,  is  included 
within  the  towns.  You  can  find  a  virgin  forest  within  the  limits  of 
a  municipality. 

Referring  now  to  the  query  as  to  the  number  of  occupants  on  the 
friar  lands  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  have  no  way  of 
determining  what  that  number  of  occupants  was.  Mr.  Martin  has 
stated  that  there  were  60,000  tenant  families  on  these  lands  at  the 
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time  of  the  purchase.  He  has  obviously  derived  that  information 
from  testimony  given  in  connection  with  the  proposed  purchase  of 
the  friar  lands,  and  at  another  place  in  his  speech  he  has  made  it 
apparently  clear  that  he  considers  that  to  be  really  only  a  part  of  the 
persons  on  the  estates.  He  estimates  roughly  that  those  60,000  tenant 
families  represented  300,000  individuals. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  what  estate,  the  Isabela? 

Mr.  WoRCES-raa.  The  friar  lands  as  a  whole,  sir.  Apparently  his 
figures  do  not  apply  to  the  estates  which  we  bought,  because  he 
refers  to  them  as  applying  to  a  part  of  the  estates  only.  We  find  noth- 
ing in  the  old  records  relative  to  those  estates  which  can  form  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  an  estimate,  even  an  approximate  estimate,  of 
the  number  of  people  actually  there  in  times  of  peace  before  the 
insurrection  a^mst  Spain  occurred.  That,  of  course,  like  the  in- 
surrection against  the  United  States,  tended  to  drive  the  people  into 
the  towns,  away  from  the  outlying  lands,  and  it  would  have  changed 
normal  figures.  The  only  information  which  we  can  give  as  to  the 
actual  persons  on  the  estates  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1908 
the  total  number  of  individuals  was  approximately  163,838.  Of 
course  it  is  not  true  that  60,000  leases  represented  60,000  lessees,  any 
more  than  it  is  true  at  the  present  time  that  the  total  of  leases  and 
sales  represents  the  number  of  individual  lessees  or  purchasers.  lo 
some  cases  an  individual  has  quite  a  nmnber  of  parcels,  and  it  would 
be  a  long  and  tedious  procedure  to  attempt  to  ascertain  just  how 
many  individuals  there  are  on  the  estates  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  From  whence  do  you  arrive  at  the  estimate  of 
163,000? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  estimate  of  163,333,  which  is  my  estimate 
of  the  total  population  of  those  estates  in  1903,  is  taken. from  the 
census  returns.  We  take  the  barrios  on  the  estates  and  find  the  popu- 
lation of  each  barrio.  That  total  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  be- 
cause in  some  cases  all  the  people  of  a  barrio,  only  a  part  of  which 
lies  on  the  estate,  would  be  included.  The  barrios  have  no  fixed  limit 
which  shows  on  any  map,  but  that  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  people  on  the  estates  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Will  vou  indicate  as  near  as  vou  can  in  their  order, 
Mr.  Secretary,  the  most  populous  of  those  estates  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Of  the  friar  estates? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.    I  will  put  that  as  a  question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  Perhaps  Capt.  Sleeper 
would  be  able  to  tell  you.  My  personal  knowledge  of  these  estates  is 
more  confined  to  the  remote  ones  which  I  have  occasion  to  visit  be- 
cause of  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  inspect  the  territory  of  the  wild 
people,  and  Capt.  Sleeper  has  immediate  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  thickly  populated  estates.  I  think  it  will  be  easy,  however,  for 
me  to  supply  that  information.    I  will  try  to  secure  it  for  you. 

On  the  Isabela  estate  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made  to  Mr.  Bruce 
there  were  39  purchasers  who  had  originally  been  occupants.  All 
occupants  had  purchased  their  holdings,  and  the  total  area  occupied 
by  them  was  147.01. 

Mr.  Douglas.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  altogether? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  That  estate  was  practically  unoccupied. 
With  nearly  50,000  acres  on  the  estate,  only  147  acres  were  occupied. 
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As  to  the  request  for  information  relative  to  the  public  lands  sold, 
leased,  or  homesteaded  in  the  Province  of  Isabela,  the  sales  have  been 
two,  the  total  acreage  being  440  acres.  The  homesteads  panted  have 
numbered  155,  with  a  total  of  3,701.62  acres.  No  public  land  has 
been  leased.  The  total  transactions  in  public  lands  in  that  province 
therefore,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  amounted  to  4,141.67  acres. 

There  were  some  other  questions 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  includes  all  the  public  lands  in  the  province? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  includes  every  transaction  in  the  province 
since  the  American  occupation,  sir. 

Bef erring  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Thayer  made  applica- 
tion for  any  more  land  than  was  covered  by  his  leases,  I  will  say  no, 
he  did  not. 

The  population  of  Cebu  was  requested  yesterday.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  census  it  was  653,727,  or  337  to  the  square  mile.  The  only 
province  in  the  island  with  a  more  dense  population  being  South 
jQocos,  which  has  a  population  of  398  to  the  square  mile. 

I  think  that  is  all  at  present,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  were  considering  the  Tala  estate,  I  believe, 
when  the  committee  adjourned  yesterday? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  was  the  situation  about  the  unoccupied 
portions  of  the  Tala  estate  prior  to  the  lease  to  Mr.  Carpenter  respect- 
mff  police  protection? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  had  always  been  necessary,  sir,  to  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  that  region.  It  had  been  a  rather  notorious  resort  of 
lawless  characters,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  runaway  for  evildoers 
who  were  leaving  Manila  and  its  vicinity  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
provinces — a  runway  which  passed  through  that  region. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  to  the  execution  of  the  Carpenter  lease,  I 
understand  there  were  a  large  number  of  applications  on  the  part  of 
natives  for  leaseholds  on  that  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.    The  fact  of  the  execution  of  Mr.  Car- 

S enter's  lease  was  very  generally  known  to  the  Filipinos,  and  as  a 
irect  result  of  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  applications 
from  Filipinos  who  had  not  previously  been  occupants  of  tnat  estate 
or  of  lands  on  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  whether  those  applications  were  granted. 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  were  granted  in  every  case,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  Mr.  Carpenter  waiving 
his  rightis  under  the  lease  in  favor  of  a  native  applicant  for  a  lease- 
hold? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  waived  his  rights  in  favor  of 
all  native  applicants  who  have  desired  to  obtain  land  which  he,  under 
his  contract,  controlled,  and  has  caused  it  to  be  publicly  known  that 
he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  he  has  surren- 
dered to  native  applicants  that  he  might  have  held  under  the  terms 
of  his  contract? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  fact  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Carpenter  and 
incorporated  in  the  record,  sir.  His  figures  are  taken  from  the 
bureau  of  lands  records.     I  can  supply  them  again  if  it  is  desired. 
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Mr.  Crtjhpagker.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  or  read  in  Mr. 
Carpenter's  testimony  whether  he  had  exercised  his  option  to  pur- 
chase yet  or  not.    What  is  the  fact  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  has  not  exercised  his  option  to  purchase,  sir. 
excepting  in  coniiection  with  a  few  very  small  and  unimportant 
tracts. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  when  Mr.  Car- 
penter negotiated  the  lease  for  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Tala 
estate,  the  condition  that  police  protection  be  given  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment had  any  effect  upon  stimulating  natives  to  prompt  them  to 
apply  for  leaseholds  in  that  estate  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Carpenter  went  there  made 
them  feel  safe.  The  mere  presence  of  an  American  on  the  jground 
gave  them  a  feeling  of  safety  which  they  would  not  previous^  have 
had.  I  do  not  understand  that  as  a  result  of  this  condition  m  Mr. 
Carpenter's  lease  there  was  any  change  made  in  the  policing  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Carpenter  wished  to  provide  against  any 
change;  that  is,  he  wished  to  avoid  in  the  future  any  relaxation  in 
the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  to  make  that  region  safe;  but 
unquestionably  his  ^oing  there  stimulated  others  to  go,  because  they 
thought  if  an  American  could  do  it,  they  could. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  disposition  of  Filipinos  to  live  in  groups  in 
villages  is  prompted  largely  oy  the  feeling  of  safety  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Unquestionably,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  if  there  was  adequate  police  protection 
throughout  the  Archipelago  there  would  probably  be  more  of  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  take  up  homesteads  and  locate 
on  farms? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
a  practical  demonstration  of  that  fact.  As  conditions  relative  to 
public  order  have  improved  in  the  wildest  provinces,  which  come 
under  my  immediate  executive  control,  the  people  begin  to  scatter 
out,  away  from  their  villages,  when  they  feel  that  they  can  do  so 
safely. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  fact  that  an  American  should  buy  or 
lease  an  estate  is  regarded  as  an  assurance  of  the  enforcement  of  law? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  bandits  in  that  neighborhood  are  reluctant 
about  making  raids  on  the  property,  I  presume,  of  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes.  Tney  are  rather  a  cowardly  set,  ordinarily, 
and  they  make  their  raids  upon  people  who  are  pretty  defenseless  and 
who  hardly  know  how  to  go  about  protecting  their  rights.  I  find,  on 
reference  to  documents,  that  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  present  year 
Mr.  Carpenter  had  given  up  to  others  8,968  acres  of  land  which  he 
was  entitled  to  lease.  There  have  been  subsequent  tracts  of  land  since 
given  up,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  for  those.  I  think,  however,  they 
were  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  given  up,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  since  then  nearly  a  thousand  acres,  and  he  has  now  a 
tract  of  over  4,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  in  other  words,  he  has  given  up  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  he  now  holds. 
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Mr.  Cbuhpacker.  Has  there  been  any  discrimination  against  na- 
tive occupants,  lessees,  and  tenants  in  that  estate  relating  to  the 
rental  ofproperty? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  has  been  no  discrimination.  Would-be 
lessees,  by  which  I  mean  Filipinos  who  desired  to  lease,  were  offered 
the  same  terms  that  Mr.  Carpenter  has,  and  thev  did  not  care  to  take 
them  on  account  of  the  obligation  to  cultivate  the  land. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  was  the  application  or  the  negotia- 
tion by  Mr.  Carpenter  for  this  property  pending,  if  you  know  1 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  state  exactly,  sir;  but  it  was  pending 
for  some  considerable  time.  The  n^otiations  began  with  a  joking 
conversation  between  the  director  of  lands  and  Mr.  Carpenter  rela- 
tive to  the  practicability  of  Americans  carrying  on  profitable  farm- 
ing operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Carpenter,  with  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions,  entertained,  I  am  informed,  views  somewhat  op- 
posed to  those  of  Capt.  Sleeper.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  originally 
planned  to  take  up  a  ^all  tract  of  land  and  had  considered  the  Tala 
estate  in  that  connection,  but  there  had  just  appeared  a  bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Apiculture,  which  is  very  orief,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  it  insertea  in  the  record,  showing  apparently  very  large 

Erofits  from  small  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
apok,  a  species  of  tree  cotton,  which  does  not  atford  a  textile  jSoer, 
but  affords  a  fiber  valuable  for  upholstery  and  purposes  of  that  sort. 
The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  paper  may  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

(Following  is  the  paper  referred  to:) 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior. — Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

KAPOK. 

1.  What  is  kapok? 

Answer.  Kapok  is  a  soft,  silky  fiber  that  resembles  cotton.  It  is  principally 
used  as  a  filling  material  for  pillows,  cushions,  and  mattresses.  This  fiber  is 
obtained  from  the  kapok  tree,  which  grows  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  PhUip- 
pine  Islands  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  Java. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  local  names  for  kapok? 

Answer.  English,  kapok,  tree  cotton;  Spanish,  algodon  arboreo;  Tagalos» 
bdlac,  btSbuy;  Visayan,  doldOl;  Ilocano,  cApas,  c&pas&figlay. 

3.  How  can  a  kapok  industry  be  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Answer.  B^rst.  There  are  thousands  of  kapok  trees  In  the  islands  at  the 

present  time.  A  large  part  of  the  fiber  which  these  trees  produce  now  goes  to 
waste.  All  of  this  fiber  should  be  gathered  and  sold.  Provincial  and  munici- 
pal ofilcials  should  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  value  of  kapok. 

Second.  More  kapok  trees  should  be  planted.  This  tree  is  particularly  val- 
uable in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  small  farmer.  On  a  great  number  of 
Philippine  farms  from  10  to  100  kapok  trees  could  be  gtown  without  using  any 
land  that  could  be  planted  to  rice,  abacA,  or  other  crops.  This  tree  can  be 
planted  along  roadsides,  In  dooryards.  and  on  waste  land.  It  grows  rapidly, 
requires  but  little  cultivation,  and  fiourlshes  on  dry,  rocky  soils.  The  fiber 
can  be  gathered  and  cleaned  by  women  and  children.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  at  good  prices  for  all  kapok  that  can  be  produced. 

4.  In  what  provinces  can  the  kapok  tree  be  grown  ? 

Answer.  The  kapok  tree  can  be  profitably  grown  in  every  province  In  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

5.  How  is  the  kapok  tree  propagated? 

Answer.  The  kapok  tree  is  propagated  either  from  seed  or  from  cuttings 
taken  from  a  mature  tree. 
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6.  Where  can  seed  and  cuttings  be  obtained? 

Answer.  Seed  or  cuttings  can  be  obtained  in  any  locality  where  there  are 
kapok  trees.  When  they  can  not  be  obtained  locally,  either  seed  or  young 
plants  will  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture  In  Manila. 

7.  When  should  kapok  trees  be  planted? 

Answer.  Kapok  trees  should  be  planted  early  In  the  rainy  season. 

8.  On  what  kind  of  land  should  kapok  trees  be  planted? 

Answer.  Kapok  trees  can  be  planted  on  any  land  that  Is  fairly  well  drained. 
They  can  be  planted  along  roadsides,  in  dooryards,  and  In  many  other  places 
where  the  land  can  not  profitably  be  used  for  other  crops. 

9.  How  should  kapok  trees  be  planted? 

xVnswer.  Kapok  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  20  feet  apart  each 
way. 

10.  What  cultivation  do  kapok  trees  require? 

Answer.  The  only  cultivation  that  kapok  trees  require  is  the  clearing  away  of 
such  brush  and  undergrowth  as  might  prevent  the  satisfactory  development 
of  the  young  trees. 

11.  How  long  after  planting  can  the  first  kapok  be  harvested? 

Answer.  Kapok  trees  grown  from  seed  begin  to  bear  pods  in  two  years,  and 
In  three  years  should  yield  a  fair  crop.  When  grown  from  very  large  cuttings, 
the  young  tree  will  produce  a  few  pods  the  first  year.  Small,  whiplike  cut- 
tings require  about  tike  same  time  to  mature  as  do  plants  grown  from  seed. 

12.  When  should  kapok  be  harvested? 

Answer.  Kapok  is  harvested  early  In  the  dry  season,  at  such  time  as  the 
pods  are  fully  ripe,  and  when  the  seeds  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  lint. 

13.  How  is  kapok  cleaned? 

Answer.  If  kapok  is  harvested  at  the  proper  time,  it  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  cleaned  by  hand.  The  seeds  and  the  pithy  core  should  be  separated 
from  the  lint,  and  the  latter  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  short  time. 

14.  What  is  the  yield  of  fiber  and  of  seed? 

Answer.  One  average  mature  kapok  tree  should  yield  200  pods  per  year. 
These  200  pods  will  yield  about  2§  pounds  of  lint  and  4  pounds  of  seed.  With 
trees  planted  20  feet  apart,  or  108  trees  to  the  acre,  the  yield  per  acre  would  be 
270  iMundB  of  fiber  and  432  pounds  of  seed. 

15.  What  Is  the  value  of  the  fiber  and  of  the  seed? 

Answer.  Cleaned  kapok  of  the  best  quality  was  quoted  In  New  York  In 
March,  1907,  at  44i  cents  United  States  currency  per  pound,  or  approximately 
^40  per  plcul.  Samples  of  ordinary  Philippine  kapok,  not  thoroughly  cleaned, 
were  quoted  at  the  same  time  at  12^  cents  United  States  currency  per  pound, 
or  ^^.25  per  picul.  In  October.  1907,  the  price  paid  In  Manila  for  uncleaned. 
or  partly  cleaned,  kapok  was  ^8.50  per  plcul.  Kapok  seed  Is  worth  from  92 
to  ^2.50  per  plcul  in  Manila. 

16.  What  returns  may  be  expected  per  acre? 

Answer.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  lint  and  seeil  protluced 
by  1  kapok  tree  per  year  is  W.50.  With  approximately  100  trees  per  acre,  the 
returns  per  acre  would  be  *^,  or  M25  per  hectare. 

17.  What  are  the  prospects  for  kapok  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Answer.  The  production  of  kapok  Is  an  Industry  that  might  be  widely  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  crop  Is  one  that  can  profit- 
ably be  grown  on  a  large  plantation  or  on  the  smallest  farm.  The  planting  of 
kapok  trees  requires  but  little  capital,  a  small  amount  of  labor,  and  no  cara- 
baos.  l^e  trees  require  practically  no  care,  and  fiourish  on  the  ixwrest  soils. 
Kapok  is  a  product  the  demand  for  which  Is  constantly  growing,  and  tjie  prices 
paid  for  this  fiber  are  higher  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before. 

Two  things  are  essential  in  order  that  the  kapok  Industry  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis:  First,  all  of  the  kapok  now  produced 
in  tlie  islands.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  should  be  gathered, 
carefully  cleaned,  and  placed  on  the  market,  so  that  a  demand  may  be  estab- 
lished for  Philippine  kapok;  second,  the  planting  of  kaiwk  trees  should  be  en- 
couraged throughout  the  provinces. 

H.  T.  Edwaror,  Fiber  Expert. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  planting  of  this  tree  involves  relatively  small 
expense.  It  is  a  tree  that  grows  half  wild  in  the  Philippines,  and, 
once  established,  it  does  not  require  much  cultivation.     That  also 
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was  one  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Carpenter  tells  me  influenced  him 
in  taking  up  this  land;  and  in  fact  he  has  planted  kapok  in  quite 
large  quantities. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  the  proposition  to  lease  this  estate  to  him 
widely  discussed  ? 

Mr!  Worcester.  It  was  very  generally  discussed.  Mr.  Carpenter 
took  it  up  with  the  Governor  General  and  he  took  it  up  with  me. 
I  have  mentioned  his  discussion  of  it  with  the  director  of  lands,  but 
it  is  known  to  me  personally  from  statements  made  by  Filipinos  that 
he  also  discussed  it  quite  n^eely  with  Filipinos  of  varying  political 
opinions  to  see  if  anyone  could  see  any  objection  to  it;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  the  slightest 
objection  made  on  the  part  of  anybody  in  the  Philippines,  either 

Srior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  preferring  of  these  charges  by  Mr. 
[artin. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  Mr.  Carpenter  a  man  of  considerable 
means  when  he  negotiated  this  lease? 

Mr.  WoRCESTTER.  I  could  not  sav  whether  he  was  or  was  not.  He 
had  been  employed  by  the  Insular  Government  and  previously  by 
the  military  government,  holding  responsible  positions,  which  paid 
reasonable  salaries,  and  his  method  or  living  was  always  economical. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  his  private  means. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  his  salary  now? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  but  I  will  ascertain. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  State  whether  or  not  Mr.  Carpenter  is  held  in 
hiffh  esteem  by  the  people  generally  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  know  of  no  American  who  is  more  universally 
popular  with  the  Filimnos  than  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  duties  of  his  office  brinfi"  him  in  contact 
with  people  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  do  they  notl    • 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  true,  and  it  has  longj  been  true.  Pre- 
viously, when  he  was  serving  as  assistant  executive  secretary,  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  related  to  the  affairs  of  municipalities  and 
provinces  was  assigned  especially  to  him.  His  office  is  lull  all  day 
of  Filipinos,  representing  practically  every  walk  in  life.  The  peo- 
ple from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  come  to  his  office.  He  has  been 
a  sort  of  ^ide,  counselor,  and  friend  for  Filipinos  who  were  in 
trouble,  and  they  all  feel  that  they  can  go  to  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  there  any  criticism  of  the  lease  to  Mr. 
Carpenter  by  any  of  the  newspapers  in  Manila  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  archipelago? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  had  never  heard  criticisms  of  that  lease  from  any 
source  until  I  read  the  account  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech,  or  of  his  ac- 
tivities on  the  floor.  Prior  to  the  time  that  his  final  speech  was  de- 
livered there  may  have  been  accounts  of  those  activities  sent  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  other  American  clerks  and  employees  in 
the  public  service  leased  or  purchased  any  friar  land  or  public  land? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  sir.  I  think 
that  Capt.  Sleeper  has  been  asked  to  prepare,  and  has  prepared,  a 
list  of  the  Americans  who  have  purchased  friar  lands 

Capt.  Sleeper.  Public  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  be  easy,  if  you  desire,  to  have  a  list  made 
up  showing  what  Americans  had  purchased  or  leased  friar  lands. 
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Mr.  Crumpagkeb.  Will  you  state  if  those  are  chiefly  in  the  public 
service? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  meaif  American  officials? 

Mr.  Critmpackek.  Yes;  American  officials  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  would  like  such  a  list,  sir? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  sales  or  leases  of  friar  lands  to  American  officials  and 
others  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Parsons.  So  far  as  the  leases  of  public  lands  are  concerned, 
those  are  covered  by  Capt.  Sleeper  on  page  460  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  the  American  contracts  segregated? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  gives  the  office  held  by  each  person. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  ought  to  say  in  that  connection  that  investment 
in  lands  by  employees  of  the  Government  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
encouraged,  not  discouraged.  We  believe  that  it  tenas  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  service  to  have  employees  obtain  reasonable  interests  there, 
and  this  policy  is  in  harmony  with  the  strong  effort  which  has  been 
made  to  interest  anyone  who  could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  some  of 
the  enormous  areas  of  rich  agricultural  lands  which  at  present  lie 
vacant  there  and  cultivate  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  cultivated. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKiat.  Outside  of  the  Carpenter  lease,  state  if  those 
lands  that  were  purchased  by  clerks,  officers,  and  employees  in  the 
public  service  were  smaU  areas? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  been  of 
such  an  extent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  those  leases  were  made  by  clerks,  officers, 
and  employees  who  were  in  the  classified  service,  mainly? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Largely. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Ifow,  there  was  a  lease  of  public  lands,  some 
2,400  and  some  acres,  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  the  facts  in  connection  with  that 
lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  statement  was  originally  made  by  Mr.  Martin 
that  that  was  a  lease  for  a  3,000-acre  tract.  Inasmuch  as  the  largest 
amount  which  may  be  lawfully  leased  to  any  individual  is  1,024 
hectares,  or  approximately  2,500  acres — slightly  more — such  a  lease 
would  have  been  illegal.  In  point  of  fact  the  lease  was  for  2,448.46 
acres.  The  lease  was  an  ordmary  lease  for  public  lands,  made  out 
on  the  usual  blank  form.  It  carried  with  it  no  special  privilege  of 
any  sort  whatever,  and  did  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  any 
one  of  the  other  several  leases  for  public  lands  m  large  tracts  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  E.  L.  Worcester  is  a  nephew  of  yours? 

Mr.  Worcester.  E.  L.  Worcester  is  my  nephew,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  is  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  is  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  now  lives  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  now  lives  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  When  it 
became  known  to  me  that  niv  nephew  proposed  to  apply  for  the  privi- 
lege of  leasing  that  tract,  t  thought  it  would  be  better  if  I  did  not 
have  anvthing  whatever  to  do  with  the  transaction,  and  I  suggested 
to  the  director  of  lands  that  he  refer  the  matter  directly  to  the 
Governor  General  and  have  him  act  on  it,  so  that  I  might  not  need  to 
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take  any  rtction  at  all.  Tho  papers  wei'e  sent  to  my  office  during  my 
absence,  with  a  note  from  the  director  of  lands  to  my  private  secre- 
tary, in  which  he  raised  the  point  that,  under  the  law,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  act.  I  therefore  on  my  return  approved  the  lease, 
which  my  nephew  had  a  right  to  insist  that  I  do,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  my  nephew  I  sent  the  papers  to  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral instead  of  returning  them,  as  I  should  in  any  ordinary  case  have 
done,  directlv  to  the  director  of  lands,  and  I  placed  on  them  the  fol- 
lowing  indorsement : 

In  view  of  the  fnct  that  the  lessee  hi  this  iii8taiice  Is  a  nephew  of  the  aecre- 
tary  of  the  interior,  the  fact  of  the  Issiinnoe  of  this  lease  is  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  (lovernor  (Jeneral  so  that  no  claim  may  ever  be  made  that  due  pub- 
licity did  not  att.'U'h  to  it.  The  rental  charged  Is  that  which  has  been  charged 
Invariably  for  public  land  of  similar  character. 

This  is  not  the  only  precaution  which  was  taken  to  insure  publicity 
for  that  transaction.  An  advertisement  of  it  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  l)oard  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  and  I  offer  in  evidence  a  copy 
of  the  notice  and  the  certificate  of  the  direi'tor  of  lands  that  it  was 

Sosted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  bureau  of  lands  from  the  15th  of 
lay,  11)08,  until  the  2d  of  July,  1908,  both  dates  inclusive: 

Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
ManUa,  May  9,  1908. 

NOTICE  OF  application  TO  LEASE  PUBLIC  TJiNDS. 

The  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will»  on  the  2nd  day  of  July, 
1908«  file  with  the  director  of  lands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  an  application  for  a  lease 
to  the  following-described  public  land : 

Starting  at  a  stake  twenty-five  meters  south  of  cart  road  from  Cabanatnan 
to  Cabucbucan,  at  the  point  Imown  as  "Mataas  nSr  Cahoy,"  about  ten  milee 
from  Cabanatnan,  running  north  2,800  meters  to  stake;  thence  east  800  meters 
to  stake;  thence  north  400  meters  to  stake  near  stream  Mudcong;  thence  east 
800  meters  to  stake ;  thence  south  2,000  meters  to  stake ;  thence  west  400  meters 
to  stake;  thence  south  800  meters  to  stake;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake; 
thence  south  5,000  meters  to  stake;  thence  southwest  1,610  meters  to  stake; 
thence  northwest  1,501  meters  to  stake;  thence  north  2,330  meters  to  stake; 
thence  east  400  meters  to  stake;  thence  north  2,870  meters  to  point  of  begin- 
ning. Situate  In  the  Bnrrlo  of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Prov- 
ince of  Nueva  Eclja,  Island  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.    Containing  an  area 

of  988  hectares  and  2  areas. 

£.  L.  Worcester. 

Citb(wntuan,  \ueva  Ecija, 
(Post'Offlce  address.) 

All  claims  to  the  above-described  land  must  be  flletl  in  the  bureau  of  lands, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  by  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1908. 

C.  H,  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 


gobierno  ne  lab  islas  filipinas, 

Departmento  del  Interior, 

Oficina  de  Tbrrenos, 
Manila,  9  de  Mayo  de  1908. 

AVISO  DE   SOLICITUD  PARA   ARRENDAR  TERREN06   DEL  ESTADO. 

Por  el  presente  hace  saber  el  infrascrito,  que  el  dia  2  de  Julio  de  1906| 
presentarft  al  Director  de  Terrenos  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  una  sollcltud  pidiendo  d 
arrendamiento  del  terreno  agrlcola  del  estado,  descrlto  ft  contlnuacl6n : 

Partlendo  de  una  estaca  que  se  ha  11  a  al  sur  25  metres  de  la  carretera  de 
Cabanatnan  ft  Cabucbucan  en  el  pimto  denomlnado  "  Mataas  ^  Cahoy,**  nnos 
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diez  millas  de  Cabanatuan;  deade  dicho  punto  N.  2,800  ni^tros  ft  un  estaca; 
de  alll  E.  800  metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  alU  N.  400  metros  ft  una  estactf ;  cerca 
del  arroyo  denominado  Mudcong ;  de  alll  E.  800  metros  ft  una  estaca ;  de  allX 
S.  2,000  metros  ft  una  estaca ;  de  all!  O.  400  metros  ft  una  estaca ;  de  alll  S.  800 
metros  ft. una  estaca ;  de  allf  O.  400  metros  ft  una  estaca ;  de  allf  S.  5,600  metros 
fi  una  estaca ;  de  alll  SO.  1.610  metros  ft  umi  estaca :  de  alll  XO.  1,601  metros  ft 
una  estaca ;  de  alll  N.  2,330  metros  ft  una  estaca ;  de  alll  E.  400  metros  ft  una 
estaca;  de  alll  N.  2,870  metros  al  punto  de  partlda  situado  en  el  Barrio  de 
Cabucbucan,  munlcipio  de  Bongabon,  Provincia  de  Nueva  Ecija,  Isla  de  LuK6n, 
Islas  Filiplnas.  Comprende  una  extension  superficial  de  988  hectareas  y  2 
areaa 

E.   L.   WOBCESTEB, 

Gahanatuan,  yueva  hJoija, 
(DlreccK^u  Postal.) 

Todas  las  reclamaclones  adversas  sobre  el  terreno  arriba  descrito  deben  ser 
presentadas  en  la  Oflcina  de  Terreiios  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  antes  de  las  doce  del 
dla  2  de  Julio  de  1908. 

0.  H.  Slbepeb. 
Director  de  Terrenos. 


DEPARTMENr  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  BUREAU  OF  LANDS, 

Manila,  July  21,  1908. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  notice  of  application  to  lease  public  lands 
made  by  E.  L.  Worcester  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  bureau  of 
lands  from  May  15,  1908.  to  July  2,  1908,  both  dates  Incliujlve. 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 

A  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  the  lease  was  also  posted  on  the 
land,  as  well  as  in  what  we  call  "  the  presidencia,"  which  is  in  effect 
the  municipal  building,  of  the  town  of  Bongabon,  in  Nueva  Ecija,  in 
which  this  land  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  lie. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  Province  is  that  in? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  sir.   That  Province 

is  right  here  [indicating  on  map].     I  submit  documents,  properly 

attested,  containing  a  copy  of  the  notice  and  showing  that  it  was  so 

published : 

Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Depabtment  of  the  Intebior — Bureau  of  Lands, 

Manila,  May  9,  1908. 

NOTICE   OF   application    TO   LEASE    PUBLIC    LANDS. 

The  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  on  the  2ud  day  of  July, 
1D08,  file  with  the  Director  of  I^nds,  Manila,  P.  I.,  an  Rppllcatlou  for  a  lease 
to  the  following-described  public  land : — 

Starting  at  a  stake  25  meters  south  of  cart  road  from  Cabanatuan  to  Cabuc* 
buean  at  the  point  known  as  "  Mataas  ti)^  Cahoy,"  about  ten  miles  from  Caba- 
natuan, running  north  2,800  meters  to  stake:  thence  east  800  meters  to  stake; 
thence  north  400  meters  to  stake  near  stream  Mudcong ;  thence  east  800  meters 
to  stake ;  thence  south  2,000  meters  to  stake ;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake ; 
thence  south  800  meters  to  stake;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake;  thence 
south  5,000  meters  to  stake;  thence  southwest  1,610  meters  to  stake;  thence 
northwest  1,501  meters  to  stake;  thence  north  2,330  meters  to  stake;  thence 
east  400  meters  to  stake;  thence  north  2,870  meters  to  point  of  beginning. 
Situate  In  the  barrio  of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Province  of 
Nueva  Gcija,  island  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  containing  an  area  of  988 
hectares  and  2  areas. 

B.  L.  Worcester, 
•  (Sijcnature  of  applicant.) 

Cabanatuan,  Nueva  Ecija. 
(PoBt-offlce  address. ) 

All  claims  to  the  above-described  land  must  be  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Lands, 
Manila,  P-  L.  by  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1908. 

C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 
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\  GOBIEBNO  DE  LAS   ISLAS   PiLIFINAS, 

DEPA8TAMENT0  DEL  INTEBIOB — OfICINA  DE  TEBRENOS, 

Manila,  9  de  Mayo  de  190S. 

AVISO  DE   SOLICITUD  PASA   ABRENDAB  TERBENOS  DEL  ESTADO. 

Por  el  presente  hace  saber  el  infrascrlto,  que  el  dla  2  de  Julio  de  1908,  pre- 
sentaril  al  Director  de  Terrenos  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  una  solicitud  pidiendo  el 
arrendam lento  del  terreno  agricola  del  Estado,  descrito  &  contlnuacidn : — 

Partiendo  de  una  estaca  que  se  halle  al  Sur  25  metros  de  la  carretera  de 
Cabanatuan  &  Cabucbucan  en  el  punto  denominado  "Mataas  ^  Cahoy,"  unos 
diez  millas  de  Cabanatuan ;  desde  dicbo  punto  N.  2,800  metros  &  una  estaca ; 
de  alK  E.  800  metros  A  una  estaca ;  de  alll  N.  400  metros  &  una  estaca ;  cerca 
del  arroyo  denominado  Mudcong;  de  allf  B.  800  metros  &  una  estaca;  de  allX 
S.  2,000  metros  k  una  estaca;  de  alll  O.  400  metros  &  una  estaca;  de  alll  S. 
800  metros  &  una  estaca;  de  all!  O.  400  metros  &  una  estaca;  de  alll  S.  5,600 
metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  allf  SO.  1,610  metros  6,  una  estaca ;  de  alll  NO.  1,501 
metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  allf  N.  2,330  metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  alll  E.  400  metros 
&  una  estaca ;  de  allf  N.  2,870  metros  al  punto  de  partida,  situado  en  el  bariio 
de  Cabucbucan,  municipio  de  Bongabon,  Provincia  de  Nueya  Eclja,  Isla  de 
Lusson,  Islas  Filipinas.  Gomprendo  una  extensi6n  superficial  de  988  hectaree 
y  2  areas. 

E.  L.  WOBCESTEE, 
(Firma  del  Solicltante.) 
Cabanatuan,  Nueva  Ecija. 
(Direccidn  PostaL) 

Todas  las  reclamaciones  adversas  sobre  el  terreno  arriba  descrito  deben  ser 
presentadas  en  la  Oficina  de  Terrenos  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  antes  de  las  doce  del  dia 
2  de  Julio  de  1908. 


Director  de  Terrenos. 


DErLABACiON    JITBADA. 

ISLAS  Filipinas, 

Provincia  de  Nueva  Ecija,  Municipio  dc  Bongabon: 
Yo.  E,  C.  Worcester,  el  solicitante  del  arrendamiento.  del  terreno  agricola  del 
Estado  descrito  en  mi  solicitud  de  arrendamiento  No.  45,  prevlo  Juramento  en 
debida  forma,  depongo  y  digo:  Que  una  copia  del  anunclo  adberido  &  la  pre- 
sente fu€  fljado  en  cada  uno  de  los  siguientes  lugares : 
•  1.  En  un  lugar  visible  del  terreno  descrito  en  dicho  anunclo. 

2.  En  la  puerta  principal  de  la  casa  municipal  del  Municipio  de  Bongabon. 

3.  En  el  tablero  de  anunclos  del  barrio  de  Cabucbucan  y  quedd  fijado  en 
dichos  lugares  durante  el  perlodo  de  6  semanas  consecutivas.  en  las  fechas 
siguientes:  May  16th  to  July  2nd,  1908,  inclusive. 

E.    C.    WOBCESTEB, 

Solicitante. 

is^^^^l^^?  ^^^^^^^  ****®  mi  en  el  municipio  de  Bongabon,  Provincia  de  Nueva 
Ecija,  Islas  Filipinas,  hoy  2nd  de  July  de  1908. 

^®^^1  LOBKNSBO  KaUUKOM, 

Funcionario  autorizado  para  recibir  juramentos. 

Not  A  BIO  Pttblico 
Cuyo  Cargo  Oftcial,  inspira  cl  31,  de  Deciembre,  1908. 
Cedula  personal  52501. 
Fecha  en  que  fu6  expedlda  July  2,  1908. 
Mtto  en  que  fu6  expedlda  Bongabon,  Nueva  EclJa. 

Mr.  PAB80N8.  It  was  in  the  Province  of  Isabela? 

notice  of  t w 'T'^  .?^°'  ^•''5  ^'l  *¥  Province  of  Neuva  Ecija.  The 
weeks  oni  !  >"t«"tipn  to  apply  for  this  land  was  published  for  six 
ThS  n»n«r  fc  "^^l  j" .''  newspaper  called  the  Manil^  Daily  Bulletin, 
knots  to  th!  Tki-***  i°,  ^"^lish  and  is  a  usual  medium  /or  making 
in  p^bl  c  lands  Tf'fcM"^'  facts  relative  to  proposed  transactioJ 
P'lowc  lands.    It  IS  the  source  to  which  the  public  looks  for  in- 
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formation  on  that  subject  I  offer  in  evidence  a  clipping  from  that 
uewspaj)er,  with  a  sworn  statement  from  the  director,  as  ne  is  called 
in  Spanish,  or  the  managing  editor,  I  suppose  you  may  say,  attesting 
the  fact  that  it  was  so  published : 

Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Lands, 

Manila,  May  9,  1908. 

NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  TO  LEASE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Tbe  undersigned  thereby  gives  notice  tliat  he  wUl,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1908, 
file  with  the  director  of  lands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  an  application  for  a  lease  to  the 
following-described  public  land: 

Starting  at  a  stalce  25  meters  south  of  cart  road  from  Cabanatuan  to  Cabuc- 
bucan,  at  the  point  known  as  "Mataas  ng  Cahoy,'*  about  10  miles  from  Cabana- 
tuan, nmning  north  2,800  meters  to  stake;  thence  east  800  meters  to  stake; 
thence  north  400  meters  to  stake  near  stream  Mudcong ;  hence  east  800  meters 
to  stake;  thence  south  2,000  meters  to  stake;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake; 
thence  south  800  meters  to  stake ;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake ;  thence  south 
5,600  meters  to  stake;  thence  southwest  1,610  meters  to  stake;  thence  northwest 
1,501  meters  to  stake ;  thence  north  2,330  meters  to  stake ;  thence  east  400  meters 
to  stake ;  thence  north  2,870  meters  to  point  of  beginning.  Situate  in  the  barrio 
of  Cabncbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  island  of 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.    Containing  an  area  of  988  hectares  and  2  ares. 

B.  L.  Worcester. 
(Signature  of  applicant.) 

Cahanatuan,  Nueva  Ecija, 

(Post-office  address.) 

All  claims  to  the  above-described  land  must  be  filed  in  the  bureau  of  lands» 
Manila,  P.  I-,  by  12  o'clock  noon,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1908. 

C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 
M  19-26  J  2-9-16-23 


GOBIERNO  DE  las  FiLIPINAS, 

Departamento  del  Interior,  Oficina  de  Terrenos, 

Manila,  9  de  Mayo  de  1908. 

AVISO  DE  SOLIOITUD  PARA  ARRENDAR  TERRENOS  DEL  EST  ADO. 

Por  el  presente  hace  saber  d  infrascrito,  que  el  dia  2  de  Julio  de  1908,  presen- 
tara  al  director  de  terrenos  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  una  solicitud  pidiendo  el  arrenda- 
mlento  del  terreno  agricola  del  Estado,  descrito  a  continuacion. 

Partlendo  de  una  estaca  que  se  ha  11a  al  Sur  25  metros  de  la  carretera  de 
Cabanatuan  a  Cabucbucan  en  el  punto  denominado  "  Mataas  ng  Cahoy,"  unos 
diez  miUas  de  Cabanatuan;  desde  dicho  punto  N.  2.800  metros  a  una  estaca; 
de  alii  E.  800  metros  a  una  estaca ;  de  alii  N.  4(X)  metros  a  una  estaca  cerca  del 
arroyo  denominado  Mudcong;  de  alii  E.  800  metros  a  una  estaca;  de  alii  S. 
2,000  metros  a  una  estaca ;  de  alii  O.  400  metros  a  una  estaca ;  de  alii  S.  800 
metros  a  una  estaca ;  de  alii  O.  400  metros  a  una  estaca ;  de  nlli  S.  5,600  metros 
a  una  estaca;  de  all!  SO.  1,610  metros  a  una  estaca:  de  alii  NO.  1,501  metros  a 
una  estaca;  de  alii  N.  2,330  metros  a  una  estaca;  de  all  I  E.  400  metros  a  una 
estaca:  de  alii  N.  2.870  metros  al  punto  de  partida,  situado  en  el  barrio  de 
Cabucbucan,  municipio  de  Bongabon,  provincla  de  Nueva  Ecija,  isla  de  Luzon, 
Islas  Filipinas.    Comprende  una  extencion  superficial  de  988  hectareas  y  2  areas. 

E.  L.  Worcester, 
(Flrma  del  Solid tante.) 
Cabanatuan,  Nueva  Ecija. 

( Direccion    Postal. ) , 

Todas  las  reclamaclones  adversas  sobre  el  terreno  arrlba  descrito  deben  ser 
presentadas  en  la  oficina  de  terrenos  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  antes  de  las  doce  del  dia 
2  de  Julio  de  1908. 

0.  H.  Sleeper, 
Director  de  Terrenos, 
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[DeclaraciOB  Jurada. — Islaa  FiUpinas,  ProYlncla  de  Rical,  Munlclplo  de  Manila,  $9.\ 

Yo,  CarBon  Taylor,  director  del  Manila  Dally  Bulletin,  perlodico  diario,  que 

(diarlo  6  aemanaL) 

publlca  en  el  Munlclplo  de  Manila,  Provlncia  de  Rlzal,  Islas  FUiplnaa,  babiendo 

primeramente  prestado  el  debldo  Juramento,  declaro  y  dlgo:  que  el  annilcioa 

impreso  adberldo  &  la  presente,  tu6  publicado  en  dicbo  perlodico  en  la  edicl6n 

ordlnarla  y  no  en  un  suplemento,  una  vez  &  la  semana,  durante  6  aemanas  con- 

secutlvafl,  en  las  slqulentes  fechas  Mayo  19,  26,  Junlo  2,  9,  16,  23  de  190S. 

Carson  Taylob, 

Director  del  Periodica, 

Suscrlto  y  Jurado  ante  ml  en  el  munlclplo  de  Manila,  Provlncla  de  RizaU 
Islas  Fillpinas,  hoy,  23  de  Junlo  del  1908. 

[SEAL.]  C.   W.   0*BbIEN, 

Fundonario  autorizado  para  ravibir  juramentosi. 


Cargo  O/icial. 
Cedula  personal  No.  F  1304817. 
Fecba  en  que  se  expedld  Feb.  '3.  08. 
Sltio  en  que  fue  expedldo  Manila. 

A  copy  of  this  notioe  translatecl  into  the  Spanish  language  was 
published  once  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  one  of  the  leading  Spanish 
papers  of  Manila  called  El  Comercio.  I  submit  a  clipping  rut  from 
that  paper,  showing  the  publication  of  the  notice,  ana  a  sworn  state- 
ment from  the  proper  person  connected  with  that  paper  to  show  that 
it  was  so  publishea : 

Qovemment  of  tbe  Philippine  Islands.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Lands.  Manila,  May  9,  1908. — Notice  of  application  to  lease  public  lands. — 
Tbe  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1908, 
file  with  the  director  of  lands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  an  application  for  a  lease  to  the 
following-described  public  land:  Starting  at  a  stake  25  meters  south  of 
cart  road  from  Cabanatuan  to  Cabucbucan  at  the  i3oint  known  as  **  Mataas  n£^ 
Cahoy,"  about  10  miles  from  Cabanatuan,  running  north  2,800  meters 
to  stake;  thence  east  800  meters  to  stake;  thence  north  400  meters  to 
stake  near  stream  Mudcong;  thence  east  800  meters  to  stake;  thence 
south  2,000  meters  to  stake;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake;  thence 
south  800  meters  to  stake ;  thence  west  400  meters  to  stake ;  thence  south  5,000 
meters  to  stake;  thence  southwest  l,(no  meters  to  stake;  thence  northwest  1,501 
meters  to  stake ;  thence  north  2,330  meters  to  stake ;  thence  east  400  meters  to 
stake;  thence  north  2,870  meters  to  point  of  beginning.  Situate  in  the  barrio 
of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Province  of  Nueva  Eclja,  Island  of 
J^uzon,  Philippine  Islands.  Containing  an  area  of  988  hectares  and  2  area. — 
E.  L.  WoBCESTEB  (signature  of  applicant).  Cabanatuan,  Nueva  Ecija,  post-ofllce 
address.  All  claims  to  the  above-described  land  must  be  filed  in  the  bureau  of 
lands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  by  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1908. — C.  EL 
Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 


Gobierno  de  las  Islas  Fillpinas  Departiimento  del  Interior  Oficlna  de  Ter- 
renos,  Manila,  9  de  mayo  de  1908. — Aviso  de  solicltud  para  arrendar  terrenoa 
del  Estado. — Por  el  presente  hace  saber  el  infra scrl to,  que  el  dia  2  de  julio 
de  1908,  presentarft  al  Director  de  Terrenos  en  Manila,  I.  F.,  una  sollcUud 
l>idieudo  el  arrendamieuto  del  terreno  agrfcola  del  Estado  descrito  &  contlnua- 
ciOn:  Partlendo  de  una  estaca  que  se  halta  al  Sur  25  metros  de  la  carretera 
de  Cabanatuan  H  Oabucbusan  eu  el  puuto  denominado  *'Mataas  nl^  Cahoy,"  unas 
diez  millns  Cabanatuan;  desde  dicbo  punto  N.  2,800  metros  fl  una  estaca;  de 
allf  E.  800  metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  allf  N.  400  metros  &  una  estaca ;  cerca  del 
arroyo  denominado  Mudcong;  de  allf  E.  800  metros  &  una  estaca;  de  all!  S. 
2,000  metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  alll  O.  400  metros  &  una  estaca ;  de  aUf  &  800 
metros  6.  una  estaca ;  de  alll  O.  400  metros  A  una  estaca ;  de  allf  S.  5,000  metros 
ft  una  estaca ;  de  allf  SO.  1,610  metros  ft  una  estaca ;  de  alll  NO.  1,501  metros  ft 
una  estaca ;  de  allf  N.  2,330  metros  ft,  una  estaca ;  de  allf  E.  400  metros  a  una 
estaca ;  de  alll  N.  2,870  metros  al  punto  de  part  Ida,  sltuado  en  el  barrio  de  Cabuc 
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bDcan,  municipio  de  Bongabon,  provlncla  de  N.ueva  Ecija,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Islaci 
Filipinas  Comprende  una  extension  superficial  de  OSS  liectilreas  y  2  ftreas. — 
K.  L.  WoBCESTEB  (finua  del  solicitante).  Cabanatuan,  Nueva  Eclja,  direccldn 
postal.  Todas  las  reclamaciones  adversas  sobre  el  terrena  arriba  descrito  deben 
ser  presentadas  en  la  oficina  de  Terrenos  en  BCanila,  I.  F.,  antes  de  las  doce  del 
dla,  2  de  Julio  de  1908. — C.  H.  Sleepeb,  Director  de  Terrenos. 


[DecUracion  Jurada.     Islas.  Filipinas.     ProTinda  de  Manila  ss.     Municipio  de  Manila.] 

Yo,  Jos^  de  Loyzaja  y  Ajeo,  director  del  El  Comerclo,  periodic©  diario  (diario 
6  senianal)  que  se  publica  en  el  Municipio  de  Manila,  Provincia  de  Manila, 
Islas  Filipinas,  habiendo  primeramente  prestado  el  debido  Juramento,  declaro  y 
digo:  que  el  anuncio  impreso  adherido  &  la  presente,  fu6  publicado  en  dicbo 
periodico  en  la  edici6n  ordinaria  y  no  en  un  suplemento,  una  vez  ft  la  semana, 
durante  seis  semanas  consecutivas,  en  las  siguientes  fechas  19,  26  mayo.  2,  9, 
16,  23  Junio  de  190S. 

JOSt   DE   I»YZA.TA   Y    AJEO, 

Director  del  Periodico, 

Su8crito  y  jurando  ante  mi  en  el  municipo  de  Manila,  Provincia  de  Manila. 
Islas  Fiiipliias,  hoy,  26  de  Junio  de  190S. 
[ssAL.]  Antonio  M.  Opibso, 

Notario  Publico, 
El  nombramlento  termina  el  31  de  diciembre  de  1908. 

Gedula  personal  No.  :1294927. 

Fecha  en  que  se  expediO.  9  enero  1908. 

Sitlo  en  que  fue  expedido,  Manila. 

Mr.  Cbu^ipackeb.  Was  E.  L.  Worcester  ever  in  the  public  service 
in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  E.  L.  Worcester  was  offered  at  different 
times  several  remunerative  positions  in  the  public  service,  but  I  re- 
quested him  to  decline  them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  my 
nephew.  Upon  an  outbreak  of  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  anthrax 
among  the  cattle  in  the  subprovince  of  La  Panto,  where  he  happened 
to  be  at  that  time,  he  was  taken  on  as  a  temporary  employee  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  and  worked  night  and  day  until  that,  epidemic 
was  suppressed,  and  then  he  was  immediately  dropped  from  the  rolls. 
I  declmed  to  approve  a  request  of  the  director  of  agriculture  that 
he  be  allowed  to  continue  him  in  the  service,  as  I  did  not  think  it  was 
desirable  that  my  nephew  should  be  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Philippine  Islanas,  and  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  my  views  in 
that  matter. 

Mr.  CRrrMPACKER.  How  long  had  he  lived  in  the  Philippines  before 
he  made  this  lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is,  sir,  that  he  arrived  there  at  the 
end  of  1903  or  very  early  in  1904. 

Mr.  Cri7mpacker.  And  the  lease  was  made  when? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  approved  on  March  15,  1909,  and  for- 
warded to  me.  I  can  not  say  the  exact  date  on  which  I  affixed  my  sig- 
nature ;  it  must  have  been  on  the  day  that  it  was  received,  because  on 
that  day  I  forwarded  it  by  indorsement  to  the  governor  general, 
approved. 

Mr.  Crumpac&er.  Of  course  you  had  no  personal  interest  in  this 
lease  or  leasehold,  direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  had  no  interest,  no  financial  or  business  inter- 
est, direct  or  indirect,  of  any  nature  whatsoever  in  that  lease  or 
leasehold.    Under  the  laws  of  the  Philippines  Islands  that  lease  can 
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not  be  transferred  or  assigned  without  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  which  woifld  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  Chumpackbr.  You  had  no  discretion  respecting  the  approval 
of  that  lease  under  the  circumstances,  had  you,  Mr.  Secretary  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  the  only  discretion  vested  in 
me  was  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rental.  The  lease  I  was  under  obli- 
gation to  grant,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  law  my  nephew 
was  entitled  to  demand  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  rental  was  fixed  at  50  centavos  a  hectare? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  minimum  rental  provided  in  the 
Paw? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  the  minimum  rental,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  all  leases  of  public  lands, 
of  unoccupied,  unimproved  public  lands,  having  been  rented  at  the 
minimum  rental  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Every  lease  issued  for  public  lands,  which  were 
not  in  the  nature  of  town  lots,  from  bein?  on  the  edge  of  settlements, 
or  even  within  settlements,  has  been  at  Sie  minimum  rate  of  rental. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  period,  the  term,  was  the  maximum 
period  or  term  provided  by  the  law,  25  years? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  the  maximum  term,  and  in  that  resoect 
the  lease  does  not  differ  from  others.  The  lessees,  who  have  applied 
for  tracts  of  public  land,  have  uniformly  asked  for  the  maximum 
term  granted  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  option  is  contained  in  the  lease,  giving  the 
lessee  the  right  to  re-lease  lor  another  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  I  remember,  there  is  nothing  in  the  lease  itself 
which  confers  that  privilege,  but  the  law  states  that  the  lessee  shall 
have  such  privilege. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  law  fixes,  I  believe,  the  minimum 
rental  for  the  second  period  at  one  and  one  half  pesos  per  hectare  ? 
,     Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.    That  is  the  maximum  rental,  not  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  Parsons.  For  the  second  period? 

Mr.  Worcester.  For  the  first  period  a  minimum  rental  is  fixed 
and  for  the  second  period  a  maximum  rental,  the  purpose  doubtles; 
being  to  protect  the  lessee  after  he  has  made  his  improvements  and 
brought  his  land  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Oh,  I  had  a  different  notion  of  it.  About  how 
far  is  this  estate  from  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  mean  the  Worcester  land  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  the  Worcester  land. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Roughly,  70  miles,  sir ;  60  miles  of  railway  and  10 
miles  of  other  transportation,  the  character  of  which  depends  on  the 
time  of  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  there  other  public  lands  in  that  same  vi- 
cinity, of  the  same  general  character,  open  to  lease  or  purchase? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  available 
unoccupied  agricultural  public  land  stretches  to  the  north  and  to  the 
northeast  and  to  the  northwest  for  a  very  long  distance.  I  am  told 
that  a  man  on  a  horse  in  a  day  can  not  ride  to  the  end  of  this  great 
plain.  I  have  ridden  northward  for  about  half  a  day  myself  without 
arriving  at  a  place  where  I  could  see  to  the  end. 
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ilr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  nothing  further  that  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  DouGLiAS.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  in  that  same  connection  a  few 
questions,  Mr.  Secretary.  What  public  criticism,  newspape/*  or 
other  criticism,  was  made  of  this  lease  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  sirj  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  criticism.  I  thought  there  was,  and  I 
thought  that  that  criticism  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reflect  very 
severely  on  me;  and  the  public  prosecutor  of  the  city  of  Manila 
also  thought  there  was. 

Mr.  DorouLS.  In  the  first  place,  what  was  the  comment  in  refer- 
ence to  it  ?     Was  it  in  a  newspaper  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  long  after  this  transaction  was  the  comment 
published  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  a  moment.  It  was  pub- 
lished on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1908. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  the  lease  was  made  when  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  just  entered  the  date  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  but  I  just  wanted  to  bring  the  two  into  jux- 
taposition. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  date  I  gave  you  for  the  original  publication 
was  incorrect.  The  30th  of  October,  1908,  seems  to  have  been  the 
date  on  which  this  article  appeared. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  what  paper  did  it  appear  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  appeared  in  the  paper  called  "El  Renaci- 
miento.''  I  shall  have  to  change  my  statement  as  to  whether  that 
article  could  have  referred  to  this  transaction  as  having  been  con- 
summated, because  the  lease  was  approved,  apparently,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1909;  but  I  think  that  the  documents  there,  relative  to  the 
time  when  notification  of  the  proposed  transaction  was  made  public, 
will  show  that  that  was  presumably  the  one  referred  to.  At  all 
events,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  continue  my  statement 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly 

Mr.  Worcester.  When  the  case  was  brought  to  trial  the  public 
prosecutor  of  the  city  of  Manila  brought  suit  for  criminal  libd 
against  the  persons  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  article, 
in  which  appeared,  among  other  things,  the  following  reference : 

Gfying  an  admirable  impulse  to  the  discovery  of  wealthy  lodes  in  Mindanao 
and  Mindoro,  and  other  virfirin  regions  of  the  archipelago,  with  the  money  of  the 
people,  and  under  the  pretext  of  the  public  good,  when,  as  a  strict  matter  of 
truth,  the  object  is  to  possess  all  the  data  and  the  key  to  the  national  wealth 
for  his  essentially  personal  l>eneflt,  as  is  shown  by  the  acquisition  of  immense 
properties  registered  under  the  names  of  others. 

'Mr.  Douglas.  The  person  referred  to  there,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
text, was  yourself? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  unmistakably^  shown  by  the  context  of  the 
article  that  no  one  else  could  have  been  intended,  because  it  contained 
references  to  acts  which  were  publicly  known  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  me  and  by  no  one  else,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  who  was  meant,  although  my  name  did  not  appear  in  the  text 
of  the  article  An  effort  was  made  in  connection  with  the  criminal 
case  to  show  that  I  was  interested  in  this  particular  piece  of  property, 
but  later  it  was  abandoned ;  and  the  defense  set  up,  oef ore  the  end  of 
the  case,  the  claim  that  the  article  did  not  refer  to  me.    The  judge 
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thought  that  it  did  refer  to  me  and  sentenced  three  of  the  j^ersons 
resf>onsible  for  it  to  periods  of  six  and  six  and  eight  months  in  the 
penitentianr,  respectively,  and  ordered  them  in  addition  to  pay  fines 
of  two  to  three  thousand  pesos  each.  I  then  brought  a  civil  suit  for 
damages  against  the  editors  and  owners  of  the  paper,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  suit  the  defense  placed  a  witness  on  the  stand  who 
swore  that  I  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  such  high  character  that  no 
one  could  believe  that  article  referred  to  me.  The  judge,  however, 
did  not  think  so,  and  he  asked  them  to  pay  me  $30,000  damages. 

The  Chairman  (jocularly).  The  judge  did  not  think  you  were  a 
man  of  such  high  character?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  judge  tried  that  case? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  judge  in  the  criminal  case  was  Judge  Cro?«- 
street  and  the  judge  in  the  civil  case  was  Judge  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  the  result  of  that  civil  suit  was  that  you  recov- 
ered a  judgment  for  30,000  pesos? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  $30,000—60,000  pesos. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  business  was  your  nephew  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Prior  to  occupying  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  came  to  the  Philippines  in  the  first  instance  to 
endeavor  to  ship  to  the  United  States  the  bulbs  of  a  very  wonderful 
wild  lily  that  we  have  growing  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Luzon. 
It  was  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  bulbs  here  at  such 
time  that  the  flowers  could  be  had  at  Easter,  and  for  some  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  gathering  and  shipping  of  these  bulbs,  but  that 
did  not  prove  worth  following  up.  He  also  brought  with  him  some 
very  high-grade  American  dairy  animals. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  referred  to  some  wonderful  lilies;  what  was 
wonderful  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  are  wonderful  for  their  beauty ;  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent flower. 

As  I  said,  he  brought  with  him  some  high-grade  dairy  animals  and 
thought  to  enter  that  business.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  fi:esh  milk 
in  IVlanila,  and  canned  milk  and  other  dairy  .products  form  a  large 
item  in  our  imports.  We  had  learned  to  protect  cattle  from 
rinderpest.  But  on  this  importation  of  cattle  there  was  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  another  cattle  disease  there  known  as  tick  fever,  which 
killed  all  but  one  of  them.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  business  of 
raising  beef  cattle,  but  thought  best  to  abandon  that  because  of  an  out- 
break of  another  very  destructive  cattle  disease,  which  can  not  be 
eradicated  without  great  difficulty.  This  disease  is  known  as  anthrax, 
and  it  may  reappear  on  ground  where  animals  have  had  it  10  or  15 
years  previously — that  is,  10  or  15  years  after  the  disease  has  ap- 
parently disappeared.  As  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  his  cattle  advan- 
tageously, he  did  so,  and  took  up  this  farm,  where  he  has  been  raising 
rice,  corn,  and  hogs,  and  planting  coconuts. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  the  land  irrigated? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir ;  but  the  land  is  such  that  no  irrigation  is 
reauired. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  upland  rice  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  but  irrigation  water  is  not  really  necessary 
on  this  land,  because  it  is  partially  flooded  during  the  rainy  season. 
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He  is  also  engaged  quite  extensively  in  the  raising  of  hogs.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  cross  between  a  Berkshire  hog  and  the  native  hog 
does  well,  and  he  can  dispose  of  these  so-called  mestizo  hogs  as  fast  as 
he  can  raise  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  razorback  hogs  raised  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Philippine  hog^  the  ordinary  domestic  Phil- 
ippine hog,  is  a  razorback ;  he  is  the  original  razorback,  I  think,  and 
he  flourishes  very  well.    It  is  a  good  country  for  hog  growing. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Does  he  own  any  other  property? 

Mr.  Worcester  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Nor  lease  any  other? 

Mr.  WoRCESi-ER.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  that  he  arrived  there  the 
public-land  act  was  not  in  eflfect,  and  he  simply  occupied  land  in  ex- 
pectation of  making  application  when  the  law  went  into  operation — 
in  the  first  instance  in  Benguet  Province  and  subsequently  in  Lepanto. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  he  go  there  at  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  did  you  think  it  was  undesirable  for  him  to  be 
in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Simply  because  there  exists  this  tendency  to  accuse 
one  of  favoring  his  relatives.  At  the  time  an  opportunity  was  offered 
him  to  enter  the  service  the  bureau  of  agriculture  was  under  my  con- 
trol, and  I  did  not  care  to  have  my  nephew  as  a  subordinate  in  that 
bureau. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  did  he  go  out  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  His  father  and  mother  were  getting  old,  and 
suffered  veir  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  Vermont  winters,  and 
it  was  not  thought  that  they  could  live  long  if  they  continued  there. 
I  thought  he  might  make  a  home  for  them,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  our  climate,  which  is  well  known  to  be  particularly 
favorable  to  old  people,  and,  also,  I  thought  the  islands  afforded  good 
opportunitv  for  a  voung  man  of  his  practical  training  and  his  will- 
ingness to  engage  in  hard  work. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Worcester.  On  this  land,  and  his  father  and  mother  live 
with  him. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  he  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  WoRCi»TER.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  married  and  has  children. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  stated  that  this  land  was  in  Bongabon  and 
Cabanatuan  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  two  towns;  at  the  outset 
there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundary,  as  each  town  wanted  to  col- 
lect the  taxes,  and  finally  a  compromise  was  reached  by  running  the 
line  through  the  middle  of  the  property,  and  by  this  arrangement 
the  taxes  are  divided  between  the  two  towns. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Does  he  pay  the  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  he  occupy  that  land  south  of  Bonga- 
bon? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  about  a  year  and  a  half,  possibly  two 

years. 

Mr.  Jones.  Since  this  land  was  leased  to  your  nephew  has  the 
Government  built  any  roads  through  it  on  in  its  direction? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  real  road  to  it;  that  whole 
part  of  the  country  is  one  great  flat.  During  the  dry  season  it  is  pos- 
sible to  drive  with  a  wheeled  vehicle  almost  anywhere-  When  the 
wet  season  comes  on  people  are  likely  to  plant  rice  ri^ht  across  the 
track  last  used,  and  on  account  of  the  little  dikes  which  they  raise 
the  "  road  "  has  to  go  elsewhere  the  following  year.  There  is  no 
permanent  highway  ifhrough  the  place. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  there  is  no  highway  to  this  tract  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir ;  it  is  possible,  however,  to  go  to  it  in 
wheeled  vehicles  during  the  dry  season,  if  one  does  not  mind  being 
bumped  around.     * 

Mr.  Jones.  And  no  public  bridges? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  last  time  I  went  up  there  I  had  to  dismount 
and  cross  on  foot  a  bridge  in  the  outskirts  of  Cabanatuan  because  it 
was  unsafe.  That  is  the  only  bridge  that  I  remember.  One  fords  or 
swims  the  other  streams,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Martin.  Before  proceeding  with  another  witness,  I  desire  to 
ask  the  committee  for  permission  to  question  Mr.  Worcester. 

Mr.  HamiliTON.  Before  any  action  is  taken  by  the  committee  on 
that  request  I  want  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Worcester  stated  yesterday 
that  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  he  desired  to  add  or 
incorporate  a  general  statement  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  that  general  statement 
at  or  near  the  close  of  this  investigation.  Mr.  Martin  has  stated  a 
purpose  to  set  forth  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  colonial  land  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  into  the  question  of  the  colonial 
land  policy  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  think  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that,  except  as  we  find  it  in  the  statutory  law. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin  has,  however,  called  attention  to  a 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
objections  have  been  raised  to  the  selling  of  friar  lands  in  large 
tracts,  in  excess  of  1,024  hectares,  no  action  will  be  taken  lookiiig  to 
further  such  sales  until  the  matter  has  been  threshed  out  in  Con- 
gress. After  all  objections  that  can  be  brought  by  Mr.  Martin  have 
been  stated,  I  should  like  personally  to  present  to  the  committee  the 
reasons  why  I  think  it  desirable  tliat  the  present  policy  relative  to 
the  leasing  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  should  be  continued.  I  will 
make  that  statement  very  brief.  Before  making  it,  however,  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Martin  has  to  say  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Jones.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  permit 
Mr.  Martin  to  ask  questions  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wish  you  would  turn,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  page  460 
of  the  hearings,  part  5,  showing  a  list  of  all  applications  for  lease 
of  public  lanas  smce  July  1,  1902,  in  effect  on  September  80,  1910, 
indicating  the  Government  employees  who  have  applied  for  such 
leases.    Are  you  familiar  with  these  matters? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  I  am,  except  possibly 
in  individual  instances. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  notice  that  J.  R.  Wilson  has  leased  1,000  hectares 
for  25  years,  and  that  he  is  assistant  director  of  the  bureau  of  lands 
at  a  salary  of  $3,750. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  what  use  is  being  made  of  that 
land ;  it  is  being  used  to  establish  a  coconut  plantation. 
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Mr.  Pabsons.  Where  is  it  located? 

]Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  about  40  miles  north  of  Zamboanga. 

Mr.  Parsons.  At  the  time  the  application  was  granted  was  Mr.. 
Wilson  the  assistant  director  of  the  Dureau  of  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  say,  but  I  suspect  that  at  the  time  he 
was  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  land  registration.    I  will  ascertain. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  is  his  office? 

Mr.  Worcester.  His  office  is  in  what  is  called  the  Oriente  Build- 
ing in  the  city  of  Manila. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  notice  the  first  name  is  Ira  D.  Cobb,  a  teacher, 
who  was  removed  September,  1906. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  will  see  that  these  are  only  applications;  if 
you  were  to  obtain  the  list  of  applications  granted,  you  would,  I  think, 
find  that  most  of  these  have  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Parsons.  This  is  a  list  of  applications  in  effect  on  September 
30, 1910,  and  I  would  therefore  suppose  that  they  were  in  effect  now ; 
they  are  presumably  pending  if  not  stricken  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  know  Mr.  Cobb  personally. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  a  lease  made  to  him? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  not ;  I  understand  that  he  began  planting 
on  bis  land  and  then  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  O.  V.  Wood,  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Loren  L.  Day,  assistant  treasurer,  1,024  hectares. for 
25  years? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Gabino  K.  Bautista,  ranger,  bureau  of  forestry,  104 
hectares  for  25  years? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Parsons.  J.  M.  Liddell,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Liddell  is  no  longer  in  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  this  lease  made  to  him  before  or  after  he  re- 
signed? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  state  positively,  but  I  think  after  he  re- 
signed. I  do  know  that  he  never  did  anything  on  that  property 
before  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  was  this  property? 

Mr.  Worcester.  On  the  east  coast  of  Mindoro,  south  of  the  town 
of  Bon-bon. 

Mr.  Parsons.  E.  W.  Ames,  captain  surgeon,  Moro  Province;  do 
you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Guillermo  Garcia,  do  vou  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of 
these  applications  to  make  leases  ? 

Mr.  WORCESTER.  No,  sir.  The  applicants  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  ordinary  reauirements  in  every  case ;  the  applications  must 
be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  and  must 
be  published  once  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  two  papers,  one  in  the 
English  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  in  the  city  of  Manila. 
They  must  also  be  posted  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  land.  Ample 
precautions  are  taken  to  insure  publicity  for  these  applications. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Lewis  Main,  captain  Philippine  Constabulary;  do 
you  know  him? 
Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  never  seen  him. 
Mr.  Parsons.  O.  B.  Burrell,  agricultural  inspector;  do  you  know 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mindanao  Estates  Company,  Merton  L.  Miller,  presi- 
dent ;  also  chief  of  the  division  of  ethnology,  bureau  of  science  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  know  him,  personally. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  that  application  granted? 

Mr.  WoRCESi'ER.  That  application,  I  suppose,  has  been  granted.  I 
know  that  hemp  has  been  planted  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  fcnow  R.  C.  Round,  law  clerk,  bureau  of 
internal  revenue? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  L.  A.  Schoppe,  clerk,  bureau  of  sup- 
plies? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  E.  E.  Christen,  teacher-inspector,  bureau  of  forestry, 
for  500  hectares;  do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Siasi  Plantation  &  Trading  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  they  are  growing 
rubber  in  the  island  of  Lapac,  directly  across  from  Siasi. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Lais  Trading  &  Development  Co.,  R.  M.  Shearer, 
president,  special  agent  in  the  executive  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  is  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  where  the  land  is. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Wilson  Plantation  Co.,  L.  F.  Pafestone,  superin- 
tendent of  department  of  engineering  and  public  works;  do  you 
fcnow  him? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  met  him  casually,  but  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Following  that  is  a  table  of  leases  executed  for 
public  lands  during  the  period  from  July  24,  1904,  to  September  80, 
1910.     Are  these  in  addition  to  the  foregoing? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  forms  show 
the  applications  and  later  the  leases.  No;  I  think  they  are  probably 
an  addition  to  the  others;  these  are  the  only  leases  that  had  been 
granted  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  William  J.  Crampton,  chief  division 
of  inspections,  bureau  of  customs? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  C)hta  Development  Co.? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  company. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  Malalag  Plantation  Cx).,  E.  F.  Cochrane,  agent, 
quartermaster's  department  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  cases  where  these  applications  were  granted  and 
the  leases  made  to  people  in  the  Philippine  service,  was  uiat  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  that  you  say  you  encouraged?  You  stated 
that  you  encouraged  Americans  there  to  take  up  lands. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  We  did  everything  we  could  to  get  people  to  take 
up  the  lands.  We  have  urged  many  of  these  people  who  have  appKed 
for  leases  to  go  ahead  and  perfect  them.  \\Tiat  most  of  them  are 
doiii^  is  to  experiment  on  their  land  for  awhile  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining what  the  prospects  are;  they  settle  on  the  land  for  this 
purpose. 

ilr.  Parsons.  Do  they  settle  on  the  land  as  squatters  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  call  them  that.  I  think 
most  of  them  mean  to  go  ahead  with  the  plantations  if  they  seem 
likely  to  prove  profitable. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  they  transfer  them? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  can  transfer  them,  but  not  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  of  lands  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  asked  you  yesterday  for  the  plans  of  the  Piedad 
estate;  have  you  got  them? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.    [Exhibits  plans.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worcester,  in  the  statement  of  sales  at  Baguio 
the  areas  are  given  in  square  meters  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  a  square  meter  compares  with 
an  acre? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  square  meter  is  just  a  little  more  than  a  square 
yard. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  square  meters  does  it  take  to 
make  an  acre? 

Mr.  Worcester.  This  [indicating  the  map]  contains  about  10 
geres 

Mr.  Douglass.  There  are  39,676  square  meters  in  the  10  acres. 

Mr.  Parsons  (examining  map).  I  have  asked  for  these  maps,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  the  character  of  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (indicating  map).  As  I  understand  it,  these  are 
surveys  of  the  occupied  lands;  these  are  actual  holdings  of  friar 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worcester,  you  do  not  make  sales  there  by 
sections,  quarter  sections,  and  half  sections,  do  you? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  mv  recollection  is  that  the  law  provides 
that  wherever  practicable  the  lands  shall  be  sold  in  rectangular  divi- 
sions of  64  hectares. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  holdings  are  very  irregular. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  page  161  of  the  hearings, 
part  2.  That  is  a  list  of  leases  canceled  and  expired  during  me 
month  of  September,  1906.  Do  those  numbers  refer  to  parcels  of 
the  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Thev  seem  to  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  leases ; 
I  take  them  to  be  file  numbers. 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  do  not  refer  to  the  parcels,  then  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  you  any  statement  here  showing  the  number 
of  the  parcels  in  the  friar  estates  ? 
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Capt.  Sleeper.  I  have  that  in  my  office,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are 
now  dividing  these  parcels  in  two  or  more,  where  different  people 
want  different  parts  of  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Parsons  asked  for  certain  information  from 
Capt  Sleeper.    Is  that  going  in  the  record  t 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Sleeper,  submit  that  record  to  the  clerk  so 
that  it  may  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Capt.  Slb£Per.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  above-mentioned  record  will  be  supplied  later.) 

Mr.  Worcester.  Before  we  leave  the  matter  of  the  Carpenter  lease 
I  would  like  to  introduce  in  evidence  a  statement  by  the  district  di- 
rector of  constabulary  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  road 
to  that  estate  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  upon  it,  and  also  an 
affidavit  by  Tomas  A.  Susano,  Mr.  Carpenter's  Filipino  associate, 
relative  to  many  of  these  matters  that  have  been  discussed,  such  as 
the  relationship  between  Mr.  Carpenter  and  other  would-be  lessees 
of  the  estate  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  relative  to  the  whole  matter. 
This  statement  is  further  certified  to  by  Emilio  Sanebez,  municipal 

£  resident  of  Novaliches,  Caloocan;  also  a  statement  by  Antonio 
[arcial,  one  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  foremen.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  read  these  statements,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  them  put  in  the  record,  so  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  discuss  them. 

The  report  referred  to  is  a  statement  by  the  assistant  director  of 
constabulary  to  the  executive  inspector  of  constabulary  relative  to  the 
roads.  Constabulary  officers  are  required  to  report  regularly  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  roads  over  which  they  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  admitted  to  the  rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

June  1,  1910. 
The  Executive  Inspector,  Manila,  P.  I, 

Sib:  Referring  to  recent  verbal  request  of  the  director,  I  have  tlie  honor  to 
state  that  the  road  from  Caloocan  to  Novaliches,  the  subject  of  correspondence 
for  the  last  three  years,  is  now  about  completed  to  the  status  of  a  third-class 
road.  In  dry  weather  vehicles  of  all  classes  can  pass  over  it,  and  it  is  practic- 
able for  carromatas  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  bridge  at  Novaliches 
has  been  completed  and  malces  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  town  possi- 
ble, which-  has  not  been  the  case  hitherto  In  some  kinds  of  weather.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Government  has  not  found  it  feasible  to  make  this  a  first- 
class  road,  but  such  as  it  is  it  will  practically  double  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
pany of  constabulary  which  we  have  had  there  since  the  early  days,  and  in 
comparison  is  about  60  per  cent  better  than  before  the  work  was  begun.  That 
region  is  the  most  lawless  section  in  close  proximity  to  Manila,  having  been  the 
scene  of  outlawry  even  in  Spanish  times  to  the  extent  of  making  it  necessary 
to  station  there  a  detachment  of  guardia  civil. 

The  section  patrolled  by  that  company  extends  from  contact  with  the  Be- 
muntados  on  the  east  to  Malabon  and  Navotas  on  Manila  Bay,  communication 
across  which  has  heretofore  been  almost  impracticable.  The  road  will  cheapen 
the  cost  of  supplying  the  company  and  enable  them  to  receive  their  supplies, 
pay,  etc.,  promptly.  Eventually  this  opening  of  communication  should  enable 
us  to  reduce  crime  in  northern  Rizal  to  a  minimum.  The  senior  Inspector  will 
hereafter  include  mention  of  this  road  in  his  monthly  reports. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  G.  Habbord,  District  Director, 

Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  commerce 
and  police  as  the  section  of  country  herein  mentioned  contains  some  of  tbe 
"friar  lands"  referred  to  in  "friar-lands  inquiry." 
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The  undersigned  approves  Col.  Harbord's  statements  and  concurs  In  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  the  Galoocan-Novaliches  Road  to  the  public  and  in 
particular  to  this  bureau. 

H.  H.  Bandholtz,  Director, 


[Translation.] 

Philippine  Islands,  City  of  Manila,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Tomils  A.  Susano,  of  legal  a«e,  a  native  of 
Polo,  Bulacan,  and  resident  of  the  village  of  Novaliches,  municipality  of  Ca- 
loocan.  Province  of  Rizal,  who,  upon  being  duly  sworn,  deposed  as  follows: 

1.  That  he  Is  44  years  of  age.  having  been  born  in  the  municipality  of  Polo^ 
Province  of  Bulacan,  as  aforementioned,  and  resided'  in  the  village  of  Nova- 
liches or  in  villages  immediately  adjacent  thereto  during  his  entire  life  until 
the  present  time. 

2.  That  he  has  held  various  municipal  offices  under  the  Spanish,  revolution- 
ary, and  American  regimes  in  the  said  village  of  Novaliches,  where  he  and  his 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial  have  resided  and  owned  agricultural  prop- 
erty. 

3.  That  he  is  and  always  has  been  by  occupation  a  farmer;  that  he  is  now, 
and  has  been  since  January  1,  1908,  associated  with  Frank  W.  Carpenter  in  the 
agricultural  venture,  in  the  lease  and  purchase  of  certain  lands  by  the  latter 
in  the  hacienda  of  Tala,  on  which  the  village  of  Novaliches  is  situated,  and 
has  been  since  the  date  aforementioned,  until  now,  and  still  is  in  general 
cliarge  of  the  agricultural  property  of  said  Frank  W.  Carpenter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  said  lands: 

4.  That  all  of  said  lands  which  were  leased  by  Mr.  Carpenter  under  con- 
tract, at  the  rate  of  i»0.30  per  hectare,  were  vacant  and  without  claimant,  hav- 
ing been  pasture  and  waste  lands  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  hacienda  by  the 
Government  from  the  friars;  that  not  only  did  these  lands  remain  vacant  after 
all  former  tenants  of  the  hacienda  had  selected  the  lands  they  desired,  but,  by 
reason  of  their  topographical  and  uncultivated  condition,  were  considered 
practically  valueless. 

5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  fact  that  the  lands 
in  question  lie  In  the  district  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  frequented 
by  lawless  characters  passing  from  Cavite  and  southern  Luzon  to  Bulacan  and 
northward,  rendering  it  In  the  popular  belief  an  unsafe  place  to  have  work 
cattle  or  other  movable  property,  proved  an  additional  factor  deterring  people 
from  other  villages  who  might  otherwise  come  and  locate  in  the  district  in 
question. 

6.  That  since  the  earliest  recollection  of  the  affiant  and  prior  thereto,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  older  residents,  the  Government  has  always  deemed 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  detachment  of  troops  or  constabulary  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  village  of  Novaliches  to  operate  against  outlaws  and 
endeavor  to  prevent  depredations  by  them  in  that  district;  that  prior  to  the 
lease  of  the  lands  aforementioned  by  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  and,  although  all 
former  tenants  had  selected  all  the  lands  they  wished  from  the  hacienda  of 
Tala,  there  was  leased  and  occupied  but  a  small  fraction  of  said  hacienda ; 

7.  That  upon  the  lease  of  vacant  lands  in  said  hacienda  by  Mr.  Carpenter^ 
the  affiant,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  said  Carpenter,  informed  all  persons 
inquiring  the  terms  of  said  lease,  and  that  although  the  contract  in  general 
included  all  theretofore  unoccupied  lands  in  the  hacienda,  all  persons  desiring 
to  lease  and  purchase  portions  of  land  included  within  the  terms  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter's contract  could  do  so,  he  relinquishing,  as  he  would  relinquish  any  prior 
claim  he  might  have  to  the  lands,  provided  they  would  take  the  land  in  rectan- 
gular parcels  as  it  lay,  good  and  poor,  so  that  there  would  not  be  left  to  him  a 
quantity  of  irregular  shaped  pieces  and  practically  worthless  lands; 

8.  That  in  accordance  with  the  policy  above  indicated  Mr.  Carpenter's 
holdings  in  the  hacienda  were  reduced  by  apparently  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
(75  per  cent)  of  his  original  area,  and  the  entire  hacienda  disposed  of;  that,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  affiant,  no  person  desiring  to  secure  land  on  the  hacienda 
has  been  prev^ited  by  Mr.  Carpenter  from  doing  so  and,  in  fact,  the  affiant,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Mr.  Carpenter,  has  constantly  encouraged 
prospective  tenants  to  lease  and  purchase  lands  on  the  Tala  hacienda,  and 
transfers  of  rights  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter  to  Filipinos  amounting 
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in  Boiue  instances  to  large  areas,  and  in  no  case  lias  any  payment  been  asked  er 
received  by  Mr.  Carpenter  for  such  transfers  or  relinquishm«its ;  that  the  per- 
sons employed  by  Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  cultivation  of  lands  leased  by  him  are 
compensated  either  by  share  in  the  annual  crops  prown  on  the  land  or  by  day 
wages,  all  in  accordance  with  the  established  custom  and  rates  in  the  locality, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  deviation  therefrom,  the  rates  of  compensation  are 
more  favorable  to  the  laborer  und  in  no  instance  less  advantageous  than  those 
usually  paid  here;  that  there  is  no  commissary  or  store  from  which  laborers 
are  required  to  purchase  their  supplies  nor  upon  which  orders  for  money  or 
supplies  are  given,  and  all  payments  for  day  labor  are  made  promptly  each 
week  in  cash,  and  to  share  laborers  in  the  course  of  and  upon  the  termination 
of  the  harvest,  no  interest  being  charged  any  laborer  or  subtenant  on  account 
of  advances  made  prior  to  harvest  or  pay  day,  such  advances  being  made  In 
many  cases,  as  is  customary  in  the  locality ; 

9.  That  due  to  the  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Cariienter  on  the  lands  leased 
by  him  and  the  supply  by  him  of  work  cattle,  many  residents  of  the  town  of 
Novallches  who  were  without  definite  emjiloyment  have  been  given  an  opiwr- 
tunity  which  they  have  gladly  taken  advantage  of  with  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion to  themselves ; 

10.  That,  so  far  as  the  affiant  is  aware,  no  person  residing  on  the  Tala 
Hacienda,  nor  any  other  person  conversant  with  mutters  there,  has  complained 
regarding  the  treatment  by  Mr.  Carpenter  of  his  employees  or  fellow  tenants  on 
the  hacienda ;  nor  does  It  appear  to  the  affiant  that  reasonable  motive  can  be 
found  for  complaint ; 

11.  That  during  the  Spanish  regime  a  passable  road  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  village  of  Novaliches  and  the  city  of  Manila  as  a  necessary  means 
of  affording  communication  and  supplies  for  the  detachment  of  troops  perma- 
nently stationed  at  Novaliches,  as  well  as  for  other  public  purposes;  that  upon 
the  passing  of  the  Spanish  domination  the  maintenance  of  this  road  was  neg- 
lected, due  to  the  discontinuance  of  forced  labor  on  public  works,  by  which 
method  the  Spanish  authorities  had  kept  up  this  road,  as  it  did  other  public 
works,  with  the  result  that  in  the  year  1900  the  road  became  practically  im- 
passable, except  for  pedestrians,  during  the  entire  rainy  season  of  the  year, 
and  thereafter  the  affiant,  together  with  other  persons  residing  in  the  village 
and  district  of  Novaliches,  brought  frequently  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
the  necessity  of  repairing  the  road  in  question,  and  it  is  known  to  the  under- 
signed that  the  various  commanding  officers  of  troops  and  constabulary  sta- 
tioned at  Novaliches  used  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  repair  of  the  road, 
as  being  absolutely  essential  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  garrison  there;  and 

12.  That  the  lands  leased  by  Mr.  Carpenter  lie  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  extreme  northern  end  of  this  road,  and  the  benefit  he  may  derive 
from  the  repair  of  the  road  now  or  for  some  years  to  come  is  but  infinitesimal 
as  compared  with  that  accruing  to  thousands  of  occupants  of  the  haciendas  of 
Tuason  and  Piedad  which  are  traversed  by  the  road,  the  customary  outlet  for 
produce  raised  on  the  Hacienda  of  Tala  being  to  the  town  of  Polo,  province  of 
Bulacan.  which  is  in  entirely  different  direction  and  over  a  wholly  diflTerent 
road  from  that  connecting  Novaliches  with  the  city  of  Manila,  and  furthermore, 
no  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  Novaliches-Polo  Road  since  Mr.  Cari)enter 
biecame  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  Tala  Hacienda. 

The  foregoing  Is  a  correct  statement  of  facts  to  the  best  knowledge  and 
belief  of  the  affiant. 

(Sgd.)  Tom  AS  A.  Susano, 

CMula  yo,  F  12S9187. 
Caloocan,  Rizal,  March  22,  1910. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  fifth  day  of  November,  ninete^ 
hundred  and  ten. 

[seal.]  (Sgd.)  S.  Ferguson, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  Dec.  31,  1910.) 
(fK).20  doc.  stamp.) 

NOVALTCHBS,   CaLOOCAN,   RISAL, 

November  5,  J910. 

I  certify  that  I  have  read  and  understood  all  the  contents  of  the  above  s^'om 
affidavit  and,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I  find  Ihem 
eorrect. 

(Sgd.)  EifiLio  Sanchez, 

Municipal  President. 
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[Translation.] 
Philippine  Islands, 

City  of  Manila^  88 :  <     - 

I,  Antonio  Marclal,  of  legal  age,  foreman  of  laborers  on  the  laud  held  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Carpenter  In  the  Hacienda  of  Tala,  situated  In  Novallches,  municipality 
of  Caloocan,  Province  of  Rizal,  having  the  necessary  legal  capacity  to  make  this 
affidavit,  of  my  own  free  will  state : 

1.  That  as  foreman  of  said  laborers  I  am  in  immediate  charge  of  them  and 
pay  them  their  wages. 

2.  That  tlie  wages  paid  by  said  Mr.  Cari}enter  vary  between  sixty-five  aud 
seventy-five  centavos  per  diem. 

3.  That  said  wages  are  paid  punctually  each  week  and  in  cash. 

4.  That  there  is  no  system  of  fines  or  drawbacks  in  force  against  the  laborers, 
nor  is  there  any  plantation  store  or  other  establishment  from  which  laborers 
are  required  to  secure  their  supplies. 

5.  That  from  personal  knowledge  which  I  have  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  especially  in  the  district  where  the  plantation  is  located, 
I  can  make  oath  that  no  planter  or  occupant  of  lands  in  the  locality  imys  higher 
rates  of  wages,  nor  equal  to  the  maximum,  of  those  paid  by  me  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Carpenter. 

6.  That,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  these  rates  of  wages,  laborers  are 
never  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  nor  on  Sundays  or 
holidays. 

7.  That  more  laborers  than  are  required  come  seeking  employment,  and  those 
employed  leave  when  they  please,  without  being  obliged,  on  account  of  cash 
advances  or  otherwise,  to  remain  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  employ. 

The  forgoing  is  a  correct  statement  of  facts,  to  which  I  subscribe  and  make 
oath  in  Manila,  this  28th  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 

(Sgd.)  Antonio  Mabcial. 

C«lula  No.  G  98176. 

Manila,  Jul.  9,  1910. 

[seal.] 

(W).20  doc.  stamp.] 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1910. 

(Sgd.)  Thomas  Caby  Welch, 

Notary  Public  in  d  for  Mamla,  P.  I. 
My  commission  expires  Dec.  31,  1910. 
(Copy.) 


IsLAS  FiLiPiNAS,  Ciudad  de  Manila,  88: 

To,  Antonio  Marcial,  mayor  de  edad,  sobrestante  de  los  trabajadores  de  los 
terrenos  que  F.  W.  Carpenter  posee  en  la  hacienda  de  Tala,  situada  en  Nova- 
llches, del  Munlcipio  de  Caloocan,  Provincla  de  Rizal,  y  con  la  capacidad  legal 
necesaria  para  hacer  esta  declracl6n,  de  mi  libre  y  esi)ontanea  voluntad  hago 
constar: 

1*.  Que  como  sobrestante  de  los  mencionados  trabajadores  soy  su  Jefe  inme- 
diato  y  les  pago  sus  Jomales. 

2*,  Que  los  Jomales  que  paga  dlcho  Sr.  (Carpenter  oscilan  entre  seseuta  y 
cinco  y  setenta  y  cinco  c^ntimos  diarios  en  moneda  filiplna. 

3'^.  Que  dichos  Jomales  se  pagan  semanalmente,  con  entera  puntualtdad  y 
en  dinero. 

4".  Que  no  existe  en  los  mencionados  terrenos  del  Sr.  Carpenter  el  slstema 
de  mnltas  y  descuentos  &  los  trabajadores,  ni  hay  tienda  6  factoria  de  la 
propiedad  del  repetido  Sr.  Carpenter  6  de  la  que  est^n  obligados  &  surtirse. 

5^  Qne  por  el  conocimiento  personal  que  tengo  de  las  condiciones  de  la  roano 
de  obra  en  FUipinas,  y  especialmente  en  la  regi6n  donde  la  hacienda  se  halla, 
puedo  aflrmar  que  nlngtUi  hacendero  ni  arrendatario  paga  en  la  local idad  jor- 
nales  superiores  &  los  que  yo  abono  por  cuenta  de  dicho  Sr.  Orpenter,  ni  que 
lieguen  al  m&ximum  de  6stos. 

6*.  Que  no  obstante  el  pago  de  estos  tlpos  de  Jomal,  nunca  se  obliga  ft  los 
braceros  k  trabajar  m&s  de  ocho  horas  al  dla,  ni  &  trabajar  los  doniingos  y 
fiestas. 
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T*.  Que  se  presentan  mfts  trabajadores  de  los  que  se  necesltan  y  que  se  van 
cuando  les  pareoe  sin  que  est6n  obligadoB  por  anticipos  de  dinero  ni  por  ningtin 
otro  medio  ft  permauecer  al  servicio  del  Sr.  Carpenter. 

Y  para  que  conste,  iK)r  verdad  lo  firmo  en  Manila  ft  28  de  Octubre  de  1910. 

Antonio  Mabciai^ 

C6dula  personal  #  G  98176. 
Expedida  en'  Manila,  Julio  9,  1910. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1910. 
[SEAL.]  Thomas  Caby  Welch, 

Notary  Public  in  d  for  Manila,  P.  I, 
[stamp.] 

My  commission  expires  Dec.  31,  1910. 

Mr.  Hamilix)n.  Is  the  constabulary  largely  composed  of  Filipinc^? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Exclusively  so,  so  far  as  soldiers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  are  concerned,  and  a  number  of  the  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  proportion  of  the  commissioned  officers  are 
American? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  still  American. 

Mr.  Madison.  When  application  is  made  for  public  lands,  does  the 
applicant  take  possession  immediately  on  making  his  application 
/and  before  it  is  granetd? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  no  objection 

Mr.  Madison.  Then  those  who  make  application  for  lease,  like 
these  employees  of  the  Grovemment  did,  tak:e  possession  of  the  land 
and  occupy  it  and  are  recognized  to  have  a  certain  possessory  right, 
is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  would  be,  in  that  event,  recognized  as  having 
a  possessory  right  as  against  others. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  effort  is  made  to  close  up  these  transactions 
and  grant  the  applications?  What  time  generally  expires betwe^i  the 
makingof  an  application  and  the  granting  or  execution  of  the  lease! 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  effort  is  a  personal  one  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  bureau  of  lands ;  we  urge  them  to  com- 
plete the  transactions,  because  we  are  anxious  to  rent  the  lands,  but 
we  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  dispossessed  any  person  who  was  in 
occupation  and  engaged  in  the  cultivatiotf  of  public  land,  unless  it 
was  in  connection  with  some  public  enterprise;  but  you  will  under- 
stand that  they  must  not  so  hold  it  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  other  people,  and  if  this  question  should  arise  we  should  of 
course  be  obligeid  to  settle  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Why  don't  you  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  assistant 
director  of  public  lands  when  he  makes  application  for  a  thousand 
hectares,  as  in  this  case;  why  don't  you  say  to  him  we  are  now  ready 
to  make  a  lease ;  you  must  make  a  lease  or  get  off  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  might  have  been  done  with  great 
proprietv  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Madison.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  ilADisoN.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  employees  of  the  Grovem- 
ment that  ought  to  be  done ;  I  can  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Before  they  have  completed  their  experiments  to 
determine  whether  they  can  do  anything  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
applications  for  a  long  period  of  time  after  the  Government  is  ready 
to  make  the  lease.    Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  they  pay  rent? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  not  until  the  lease  is  executed.  They 
have  to  pay  for  the  survey  in  the  first  instance.  A  survey  is  made 
in  connection  with  the  application,  and  the  cost  of  the  survey  of  a 
large  tract  may  run  fi-om  ^00  to  ^500,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  tract.  In  the  case  of  a  small  tract  the  cost  may  run  a  great 
deal  lower  than  1P200. 

Mr.  DouGiiAS.  They  pay  the  cost  of  the  survey,  whether  much  or 
little,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily  the  cost  is  less  than  ?^00, 
but  that  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  tract. 

Mr.  DouGiaAS.  Now,  then,  having  made  applications,  are  the  appli- 
cants required — ^without  reference  to  whether  they  are  American  or 
Filipino— to  pay  the  cost  of  the  survey? 

lu.  WoRGBSTBR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  having  paid  the  cost  of  the  survey  and  taken 
possession  of  the  property,  he  continues  on  that  ground  without  pay- 
ing rent  until  his  lease  is  executed? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  in  that  case  the  general  procedure  would 
be  to  go  ahead  and  urse  him  to  take  out  hislease,  but  until  the  lease 
was  executed  he  would  not  pay  rent. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Therefore  as  long  as  he  can  hold  the  land  under  his 
application  without  paying  rent  he  would  do  so? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Ites,  sir;  and  that  is  just  what  nearly  all  Filipinos 
and  many  Americans  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  of  course  you  can  well  appreciate  that  in  our 
coimtry.  where  the  demand  for  land  is  great,  such  a  thing  would  be 
intolerable,  and  the  reason  they  tolerate  it  in  the  Philippines  is  be- 
cause there  are  such  vast  quantities  of  public  lands;  the  unoccupied 
area  is  so  great  that  there  would  be  no  competition  for  it,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  lands  cultivated  than  not. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  hope  to  get  the  people  to  take  up  the  lands, 
but  in  province  after  province  we  find  that  the  cultivated  area  is  but 
a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  land  in  the  province,  and  we  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  be  severe  with  the  people  who  want  to  occupy 
the  land. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  cultivated 
land  is  so  low  as  that — less  than  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  Mindoro,  tne  cultivated  land  is  about  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  island — I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly — 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  one- thousandths  of  1  per  cent;  a  little 
leas  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  land  in  Mindoro  is  under 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What   proportion   of  the  land   in   Mindoro   is  in 

forest  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  tell  you  that;  but  nearly  all  of  the 
forest  land  on  the  island  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  This  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  includes 
forest  and  mineral  lands  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  area  of  Mindoro.  AH  the 
forest  lands  of  Mindoro  are  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  soil  is 
enriched  by  the  falling  and  rotting  of  the  leaves,  and  it  makes  the 
very  best  of  agricultural  land.  The  natives  insist  on  clearing  these 
forest  lands  because  of  the  great  crops  they  can  get  from  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  any  evidence  that  the  land  is  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation when  the  percentage  of  cultivated  land  in  Mindoro  is  so  low  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Probably  the  richest  island  in  the  whole  group 
is  the  island  of  Paraqua,  or  Palawan,  as  it  is  now  called;  and  the 
figures  I  give  you  are  too  high,  because  the  figures  for  the  island  it^f 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  are  those  for  the  Province.  The 
dense  ])opulation  is  not  on  the  main  island,  but  on  certain  of  the 
smaller  islands.  In  the  old  Province  of  Paraqua,  which  includes  the 
northern  part  of  the  main  island  and  numerous  small  thickly  settled 
islands,  the  total  cultivated  area  is  four  hundred  and  eghty-three 
one-thousandlhs  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  Paraqua  Sur  the  total  cultivated 
area  is  Feventv-six  one-ihousandths  of  1  per  cent.  On  the  great 
island  of  Mindanao,  which  ranks  with  Minaoro  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  we  have  six  hundred  and  thirty-ene  one-thousandths  oi  1  per 
cent  in  cultivation,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  not  this  cogon  grass  take  possession  of  some 
of  the  lands  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Cebu  is  almost  covered  with  it,  as  well 
as  enonnous  areas  in  Luzon,  Masbate,  Panay,  and  Mindanao.  In 
Mindoro  it  is  abundant  an  the  west  coast,  where  thare  arc  some  very 
extensive  regions  covered  with  it 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understood  Capt.  Sleeper  to  say  that  the  natives 
would  cultivate  pieces  of  this  ground  for  three  years  and  then  have 
to  abandon  it  on  account  of  this  grass;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  the  same  time  I  understood  him  to  say,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  that  it  took  something  like  three  years' 
time  to  get  ground  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  WoRCESi'ER.  I  think  the  contradiction  is  apparent,  not  real. 
In  the  first  case  the  reference  was  to  forest  land,  in  the  second  to 
cogon  land.  When  forest  land  is  cleared,  the  ground  is  left  dean, 
for  the  forest  is  so  dense  that  grasses  can  not  grow  in  it.  Soon  the 
cogon  grass  invades  the  land  and  then  the  native  leases  it  and  clears 
away  more  forest.  If  he  takes  up  land  covered  with  coson  grass, 
he  first  bums  the  grass  off  and  plows  it  again  and  again.  One  of  the 
great  things  we  are  doing  in  the  Philippines  now  is  to  show  the 
natives  how  that  cogon  land  can  be  reaeemed.  Their  own  imple- 
ments are  very  crude,  and  with  them  they  can  not  make  much  head- 
way against  the  cogon  grass.  Now,  we  have  shown  that  if  the  land 
is  thoroughly  plowed  and  the  roots  of  the  cogon  raked  out  and 
brought  to  the  surface,  where  the  sun  can  get  at  them,  the  succeeding 
growth  will  be  comparatively  light. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  often  must  a  piece  of  land  be  plowed  in  this 
process  of  extennination  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Three  or  four  times  the  first  year,  but  the  number 
of  plowings  will  decrease  with  each  succeeding  year.  We  have  demon- 
strated another  fact;  if  the  ground  is  closely  pastured  for  two  or 
three  years,  after  having  been  burned  over,  other  better  grasses  will 
take  the  place  of  the  cogon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  nearly  12  o'clock,  and  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  quorum  in  the  House,  I  think  we  had  better  suspend  now,  if 
that  is  the  sense  of  the  committee,  and  adjourn  to  meet  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

(A  motion  being  put,  the  committee  voted  to  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  Thursdav.  Januarv  5,  1911.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 

Thursday,  January  6,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Olmsted  (chairman),  Crumpacker,  Hamilton,  Parsons,  Madison, 
Douglas,  Jones,  Fomes,  Rucker,  and  Larrinaga. 

TESTDfOST  OF  MB.  DEAIT  C.  WORCESTEB^Continued. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk,  Mr.  Worcester,  you  said  that  you  were 
ready  now  to  submit  some  matters  that  were  asked  of  you,  but  which 
you  had  not  in  hand  at  the  last  meeting  9 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  now  secured  nearly  all  the 
additional  information  which  was  requested  by  the  committee  and 
not  furnished  prior  to  the  recess,  and  I  have  also  gone  through  the 
testimony  and  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  errors  that  have 
crept  in  there  and  to  amplify  in  several  cases  the  statements  that  I 
myself  have  made. 

I  have  here  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  statement  up  to  Septem- 
.ber  30,  1910,  showing  the  total  sales  and  leases  of  friar  lands,  by 
number,  the  number  of  parcels,  and  areas  of  parcels  in  acres;  also 
the  same  information  in  regard  to  sales  and  leases  of  such  lands  to 
other  than  natives  of  the  rhilippine  Islands,  and  the  ratio  of  both 
sales  and  leases  of  others  than  natives  to  the  total  sales  and  leases. 

The  first  table  includes  all  transactions '  the  Poole  sale,  the  lease 
of  the  Isabela  estate,  which  has  now  probably  fallen  through,  and 
the  Thayer  leases,  which  have  also  now  fallen  through. 

Believing  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  find  to  what 
extent  these  particular  transactions  had  been  followed  by  similar 
ones,  or  at  least  to  what  extent  they  had  been  supplemented  by 
transactions  with  people  other  than  natives  of  the  rhiUppines,  1 
have  caused  a  second  table  to  be  prepared  with  these  transactions 
omitted,  and  this  shows  that  the  ratio  of  total  purchasers  and  lessees, 
other  than  natives,  to  the  total  number  of  purchasers  and  lessees 
is,  as  regards  number,  0.29  per  cent;  as  regards  the  number  of 

Earcels,  1.13  per  cent;  and  as  regards  the  area  m  acres,  6.82  per  cent. 
a  other  words,  the  transactions  have  been  very  small. 
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(The  tables  referred  to  by  Mr.  Worcester  follow:) 

Statement  to  Sept.  30,  1910,  showing  the  total  sales  and  leases  of  friar  lands^  by  number; 
number  of  parcels  and  areasXn  acres;  also  the  same  infarmaiion  in  regard  to  sales  and 
leases  of  such  lands  to  other  than  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  arui  the  ratio  ofboUi 
sales  and  leases  to  others  than  natives  to  the  total  sales  and  leases. 


Total  sales 

Sales  to  others  than  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

BaUo  of  sales  to  others  than  natives  to  total  sales per  oent. . 

Total  leases 

Leases  to  others  than  natives  of  the  Philippine  Idands 

Batio  of  leases  to  others  than  natives  to  total  leases per  oent« . 

Estimated  number  of  lessees. 

Number  of  lessees  other  than  natives 

Ratio  of  all  other  lessees  to  total  number  of  lessees per  oent. . 

Grand  total  of  purchasers  and  lessees  (estimated ) 

grand  total  of  purchasers  and  lessees  other  than  natives 
atlo  of  total  purchasers  and  lessees  other  than  natives  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  purchasers  and  lessees,  per  cent 


Number. 


8,847 

30 

0.44 

30,538 

300 

1.40 

11,300 

26 

0.22 

20,147 

64 

0.3 


Paroab. 


15,088 

142 

aSB 

22,286 

598 

2.88 


38,253 
740 

1.93 


in 


.132,233.33 

84,588. 4S 

4ft.n 

144,323.71 

64,29L5il 

4173 


278,557.08 
128,890.01 

4Bl6 


If  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  omitted  from  the  sales  data  the  names  of  £.  L. 
Poole,  who  purchased  the  San  Jose  estate  (2  parcels);  Harry  Rosenbeig,  who  pui^ 
chased  23  parcels  of  the  Santa  Rosa  estate;  E.  B.  Bruce,  who  leased  157  parceb  of 
the  Isabela  estate;  and  Thayer,  who  leased  128  parcels  of  the  Calamba  and  Bifian 
estates,  the  showing  would  be  as  follows: 


Total  sales 

Sales  to  others  than  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

Ratio  of  sales  to  others  than  natives  to  total  sales i)er  oent. 

Total  leases 

Leases  to  others  than  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

Ratio  of  leases  to  others  than  natives  to  total  leases. per  oent. 

Estimated  number  of  leases 

Number  of  lessees  other  than  natives 

Ratio  of  all  other  lessees  to  the  total  number  of  lessees per  oent. 

Grand  total  of  purchasers  and  lessees  (estimated) 

GfBnd  total  of  purohaseirs  and  lessees  other  than  natives 

Ratio  of  total  purchasers  and  lessees  other  than  natives  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  purchasers  and  lessees,  per  cent 


Number. 


8,822 

37 

a42 

20,536 

357 

1.74 

11,300 

23 

a2 

20,122 
00 

a29 


Paioalj. 


15,943 

117 

a73 

22,000 

313 

L42 


37,043 
480 

L13 


Area  In 


72,53L5B 

4,8Bl.n 

6.74 

186,948.07 

5, 92a  91 

d8l 


158, 47ft  « 
If),8l2.e2 

6.9 


1  Estimated. 


Mr.  Worcester.  I  was  further  asked  to  submit,  ifposaible,  informLa- 
tion  relative  to  the  population  of  each  estate,  and  I  thought  it  prob- 
shle  that  the  committee  desired  to  know  not  only  the  total  popula- 
tion, but  the  density  of  population.  Of  course,  if  an  estate  were 
small,  the  total  population  mi^ht  be  small,  but  yet  Uie  densitj 
might  be  ver^  great.  I  have  Uierefore  had  prepared  and  submit 
a  table  showing  the  population  of  each  estate,  the  area  of  each 
estate  in  square  miles,  and  the  population  per  square  mile. 
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(The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Worcester  follows :) 

Poprj^ation  of  each  estaUf  the  area  in  square  m«2»,  and  the  population  per  square  miU. 


BmfiBd. 


Binan.... 
CaUmbft. 
Dampol.. 


Gaiguinto. 


Imos. 


laabeU 

LfAamboj. 


Malinte 

Mfttamo. . . . 

MantinhiiM. 


Naic.. 
Orion. 


Pladad. 

8.  F.deMakibon. 


SuJow 

flanlfarooa 

S.CdeMalaboii.. 


8.  ICdePuKlL. 


Ste.ROM. 


Tfth 

TaUsay-maglanlUa. 


Totat 


Estimate 
flhowlng 

population 
on  each 


based  on 

oensnsof 

1903. 


10,000 

840 
9,306 
8,4S7 
3,202 

2,071 


23,lfie 

185 
14,047 

3,131 

*2,6e6" 


8,178 

3,lfi0 

2,222 
16,4^ 


235 
8,792 

14,660 


6,206 

1,003 
26,000 


163,833 


Area,  in 
square 
miles. 


7.62 

1.16 
14.20 
63.41 

3.63 

3.00 


71.26 

77.70 
20.22 

13.06 

.06 

11.04 


29.78 

3.68 

1&07 
44.72 

00.88 

.34 

38.26 

40.40 

21.87 

36.16 
31.33 


Popula- 
tion, per 
square 
mile. 


G19.83 


1,890.0 

73&0 
651.0 
15&0 
907.0 

806.0 


326.0 
2.4 

eo&o 

234.0 

None. 

187.0 


275.0 

880.0 

147.0 
368.0 

None. 
602.0 
230.0 

360.0 

20&0 

88.3 
798.0 


263.5 


Remarks. 


Includes  part  of  city  of  Cebu  and  town  of 
Kabolo. 

Includes  entire  municipality  of  Blnan. 
Includes  entire  municipality  of  Calamba. 
Includes  poblaclon  of  municipality  ot 

Quingua  and  several  barrios. 
Includes  poblaclon  of  Guigulnto,  several 

barrios,  and  three  barrios  of  munioi- 

pality  of  Malolos. 
Includes  entire  municipality  of  Imus  and 

part  of  Bacoor. 

Includes  part  of  municipalities  of  Bocaue, 
Sta.  Maria,  and  Meycauayan. 


Includes  entire  town  of  Kuntinlupa  and 

several    barrios    of    municipality    ot 

Taguig. 
Includes  entire  municipality  of  Nalo  and 

part  of  municipality  of  Maragondon. 
Includes  poblaclon  of  municipality  of 

Orion. 

Includes  towns  of  Rosario  Novaleta  and 
8.  F.  de  Halabon. 


Includes  entire  municipality  of  S.  C.  de 

lialabon. 
includes  poblaclon  of  municipality  of  Sta . 

ICaria;  also  town  of  Pandi  and  several 

barrios  of  other  municipalities. 
Includes  poblaclon  and  many  barrios  of 

town  of  Sta.  Rosa. 

Includes  entire  municipalities  of  Talisay 
and  Minglanilla. 


Mr.  WoKOESTER.  I  have  also  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  area  of  each  estate  wnich  was  occupied  on  October 
I,  1910,  with  a  note  showing  also  the  area  and  the  percentage  sold  or 
leased;  but  unoccupied,  if  there  is  any  unoccupied  land  upon  it. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Worcester  follows:) 

StatemerU  ihowing  percentage  of  the  area  of  each  estate  occupied  Oct.  1,  1910,  wUh  a 
note  showing  also  the  area  and  the  percentage  of  each  estate  sold  or  leased  but  unoctvpied. 


Banllad 

Blnagbag... 

Biiian 

Calamba.... 

Dampol 

Guiguinto... 

Ixniu 

Isabela 

Lolomboy.. 

Mallnta 

liatamo 

Muntinlupa. 
Nalc 


Estate. 


Orion 

Fiedad 

8.  F.  deMalabon... 

Ban  JobA 

San  liuoos 

8.  C.  deMalabon... 

S.  M.  dePandl 

Santa  Rosa 

Tala. 

Tallsay-MinglanlUa . 

Total 


Area  avail- 
able for 
sale,  In 
acres. 


4,728 
705 

8,010 
32,538 

2,318 

2,328 
45,610 
48,765 
12,550 

8,795 
30 

7,063 
18,176 

2,385 

9,533 
27,820 
56,213 
218 
23,895 
25,390 
13,128 
17,480 
20,050 


Percent 
of  salable 
area  occu- 
pied. 


388,627 


70.0 
83.0 
74.0 
23.0 

100.0 
99.0 
47.0 
.3 
95.0 
95.0 

100.0 
64.0 
48.0 
92.0 
63.0 
48.0 


100.0 
35.0 
85.0 
63.0 
69.0 
25.0 


40.0 


Foregolngexcludes 
sales  and  leases 
to  nonoccapants 
as  follows: 


Area  A. 


8,220 


48,617 


56,213 


3,490 
4,925 


121,465 


Percent 
of  estate. 


25.0 


99.7 


Thayer  leases. 


Bruce  lease. 


100.0  ■  Poole  aaleL 


27.0  I  Thajrer  lease. 
28.0  t  Carpenter' 


•I 


31.0 


Mr.  WoECESTEB.  I  was  interrogated  as  to  whether  or  not  Gren. 
Edwards's  telegram  of  December  4,  1909,  which  had  to  be  corrected 
in  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  sent  in  cipher.  At  the 
time  I  could  not  give  the  information,  but  I  now  find  that  it  was 
sent  in  cipher  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  explains  the  smaU 
differences  between  the  text  of  the  original  and  the  message  as 
received. 

In  reading  the  testimony  I  note  that  on  page  4  Mr.  Martin  uses 
the  words: 

With  particular  reference  to  the  sale  of  one  of  these  estates  to  an  official  of  the 
Philippine  Government. 

And  on  page  5: 

A.  F.  Thayer,  probably  of  Manila,  nominal  purchaser  of  the  Galamba  estate. 

I  wish  at  this  time  formally  to  object  to  the  continued  talk  of  the 
sale  of  estates  where  there  has  been  no  sale  of  estates.  I  suppose 
that  members  of  the  committee  now  all  know  that  on  the  Calamba 
estate,  for  instance,  the  Thayer  lease  covers  8,218  acres  only,  while 
the  estate  includes  an  area  of  34,182.5  acres.  Therefore  it  is  entirely 
evident  that  there  has  been  no  sale  and  no  lease  of  this  estate  to  Mr. 
Thayer,  but  only  a  lease  of  a  small  portion  of  the  estate  amounting 
to  considerably  less  than  one-fourth. 

As  to  Mr.  Martinis  statement  concerning  recommendations  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  limits  in  connection  with  land  sales  and 
leases,  on  page  18: 

Mr.  Martin.  *  *  *  i  can  say  now  that  never  in  any  other  hearings  before  the 
committees  of  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  and  since — and  those 
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heaiingB  have  been  very  volumiuoas — htta  it  ever  been  sugeested  that  land  holdings 
in  the  Philippines  should  exceed  20,000  acres.  That  is  the  highest  recommenda- 
tion ever  made  by  President  Taft  himself.  He  has  expressly  declared  against  these 
huge  sugar  and  tobacco  estates,  such  as  these  lands  have  been  sold  for. 

and  the  statement  in  Mr.  Martin's  speech  on  page  8492  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record^  which  reads  as  foDows: 

That  within  ^ve  months  from  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  by  Congress  July  1. 1902, 
the  Philippine  Commission  was  appealing  to  Congress  to  raise  the  2,500-acre  limita- 
tion on  Crown  hmds  which  could  be  sold  to  corporations  to  25,000  acres,  in  order  that 
the  islands  might  be  exploited  with  sugar  corporations. 

Mr.  Taft  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Phihppine  Commission 
and  Mr.  Taft  signed  the  report  containing  that  recommendation. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  error  in  my  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  page  65,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  has  referred  in  his  testimony. 
The  passage  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the  surveys  of  these  two  estates  was  such  as  to  leave 
both  in  condition  for  sale  **en  bloc,"  as  stated  by  Representative  Martin,  the  only 
prerequisite  for  such  sale  being  a  boundanr  survey.  But  until  June  3,  1908,  there 
existed  a  provision  of  law  which  prevented  their  sale  ''en  bloc";  or  the  sale  of  any 
occupied  portion  of  them  to  persons  other  than  occupants;  or  the  sale  of  more  than 
40  acres,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  to  any  individual. 

The  words  *' whether  occupied  or"  should  be  stricken  out  and  the 
word  "if"  should  be  inserted.  I  can  not  account  for  the  creeping  of 
that  error  into  my  report.  I  labored  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
facts,  as  will  appear  on  page  50  of  this  same  report,  where  this  matter 
is  dealt  with  more  in  aetail,  where  I  made  the  following  statement 
with  reference  to  it: 

Reference  to  section  9  of  the  friar-lands  act,  which  is  aj^pended  hereto  as  Exhibit  B, 
shows  that  while  no  ''language''  on  this  subject  was  incorporated  in  the  act,  the 
restrictions  of  section  15  as  to  area  were  incorporated  by  the  commission,  but  with 
reference  to  unoccupied  lands  only. 

The  words  ''unoccupied  lands  only"  are  italicized. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  are  vou  reading  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTER.  I  am  reading  from  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Mr.  Martin  has  called  attention  to  one  passage  in  my  report 
which  is  susceptible  of  the  interpretation  whicn  he  places  upon  it; 
in  fact,  it  is  incapable  of  any  other  interpretation. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  all  these  matters  you  are  referring  to  friar  lands  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

That  same  matter  is  fully  discussed  and  my  views  are  fully  set  forth 
on  page  50.  I  have  iust  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  I 
emphasized  the  fact  tnat  the  restrictions  refer  to  unoccupied  lands 

Continuing  the  reading  of  the  passage : 

It  did  more  than  this.  It  subjected  the  unoccupied  friar  lands  (not  the  friar  lands 
as  stated  by  Representative  Martin,  but  only  the  unoccupied  portion  of  such  lands) 
to  all  the  restrictions  as  to  procedure  contained  in  Chapter  II  oi  the  public-lands  act. 

I  want  to  say  in  explanation  of  several  small  slips  of  this  nature 
which  have  crept  into  my  report,  including  the  omission  of  one  cable- 
gram, that  the  report  went  through  the  printing  office  in  Manila  in 
60  hours  of  contmuous  work  ana  it  was  natural  that  some  errors 
should  require  to  be  corrected. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Martin, 
which  occurs  on  page  19  of  the  testimony  and  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  coming  now  to  some  matters  that  take  us  a  little  away  from  the  naked  question 
of  law,  but  show  how  inseparably  some  features  of  this  inquiry  are  bound  up  in  that 
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2ii68tion.  I  wsDt  to  abow  lima,  the  recordfl  which  have  been  made  up  by  tiie  War 
^«)artment~-and  by  the  War  Department  I  mean  in  this  ease  the  Bureau  of  iDtalar 
Affidra — ^that  they  leearded  the  kmitationB  as  applying  to  the  friar  landa.  I  nant 
to  show  that  by  Gen.  Edwards's  letter  to  Mr.  Olmsted  ol  Januarv  28,  1910,  pobliriied 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  28,  1910,  at  page  3388.  I  want  to  show  it  by 
the  statement  of  Secretanr  of  the  Interior  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Idands,  in  fan 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August  29,  1910,  at  page  05,  whidi  is  before  the  ceai- 
mittee  here  in  the  form  of  a  pampmet  entitled  ''The  Friar  Land  Inquiry,  FhiUppine 
Government/' 

Mr.  Martin  desires  to  show  that  I  believed  the  limitations  to  apply 
to  all  the  friar  lands.  This  passage  refers  to  the  matter  that  I  nave 
just  discussed;  the  matter  of  the  contradiction  in  my  report.  I  have 
Quoted  Mr.  Martin's  comments  second  and  made  my  explanation  of 
tne  contradiction  first. 

Mr.  DotJOLAS.  I  do  not  see  that  reference  on  page  65. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  will  look  a  little  way  down  on  the  page, 
}U8t  below  the  italicized  matter,  you  will  find  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  corrected  an  error  which  you  say  crept 
in  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  corrected  an  error  which  crept  in  there,  in 
the  incorporation  of  the  words  ^'whether  occupied  or  unoccupiea." 
That  provision  really  iiefarred  only  to  the  unoccupied  land,  aiid  on 
page  50  in  my  report  it  was  more  fully  discussed  and  the  fact  that  it 
rererred  to  unoccupied  land  only  w^as  clearly  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  eliminate  the  words  ''whether 
occupied  or"  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  and  insert  the  word  "if/'  so  it  will  read 
"if  unoccupied." 

Referring  now  to  Mr.  Martin's  statement  on  pages  23  and  24  ot 
the  testimony,  taking  the  statement  that  begins  at  the  bottom  of 
page  23  and  concludes  at  the  top  of  page  24,  I  find  the  foUonwing 
words: 

I  have  said  that  it  was  never  miggeeted  to  Congrese  that  these  UmitatioiiB  did  not 
apply. 

He  is  now  talking  of  the  limitations  of  section  15  of  the  organic  act. 
Also  the  following: 

It  was  not  known  that  they  did  not  apply  until  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Wickeiriiain  to  that  effect. 

Referring  to  the  same  subject  in  his  speech,  as  shown  on  page  8482 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  he  makes  the  following  statement: 

In  my  fifst  speech  on  the  subject,  I  called  for  a  single  recorded  intiniation  iron 
any  source,  prior  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  rendered  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1909,  that  the  quantity  limitations  in  the  organic  act  do  not  apply  to  the  friar 
lands;  and  I  call  for  it  again. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  same  speech  on  page  8506  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Mr.  Martin  shows  conclusively  that  the  fact  tliat 
these  limitations  did  not  apply  was  clearly  stated  in  a  document 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  for  1908,  volume  2, pages  48-49. 
Referring  to  that  matter,  Mr.  Martin  says: 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment  led  the  insular  secretary  of  the  interior  joyously 
to  exclaim  that  "  under  the  law  as  amended  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  famd 
which  can  be  purchased." 
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Gentlemen,  Mi\  Martin  has  quoted  ine  correctly  there.  That  docu- 
ment was  submitted  to  Congress  and  is  correctly  referred  to  by  him. 

Referring  to  the  amendatory  acts  which  were  passed  (with  a  view 
to  doing  away  with  these  limitations),  Mr.  Martin  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  page  28  of  the  testimony: 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  no  fair  inter]>retation  of  these  acts  will  permit  of  any  such 
coDstniction  as  is  claimed  by  the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government;  tliat  the 
acts  only  relate  to  procedure  and  other  matters  to  be  followed  in  attempting  to  sell 
in  small  parcels  to  tenants. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  new  contention.  We  have  previously  had 
the  contention  that  the  Philippine  Legislature  had  no  right  to  pass 
these  amendatory  acts,  and  here  is  the  contention  that,  in  passing 
that  act,  we  did  not  succeed  in  removing  the  limitations.  I  desire 
simply  to  call  vour  attention  to  what  we  really  did. 

Section  9  of  the  friar-lands  act,  before  it  was  amended,  read  as 
follows 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  now  to  acts  passed  by  the 
PhUippine  Legislature  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Martin  has  contended  always  that 
we  had  not  the  right  to  amend  that  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  out 
the  limitations  of  section  15.  He  has  further,  as  1  now  see  by  his 
testimony,  advanced  the  contention  that  we  did  not  accomplish  this, 
and  I  wisn  simply  to  call  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
the  fact  as  to  just  what  did  happen. 

Section  9,  in  act  No.  1120 — ^tne  friar  lands  act — passed  by  the  com- 
mission, before  being  amended,  read  as  follows: 

Sjec.  9.  In  the  event  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  should  find  anv  of  the 
said  lands  vacant,  he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may 
either  lease  such  unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  offer  the 
flame  for  sale,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government, 
and  in  making  such  sales  ne  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  chapter  2  of  the  public- 
land  act. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  thdt  does  not  impose  the  limitations  of  section 
15  on  tl^  organic  act  as  regards  power,  then  those  limitations  are 
not  imposed.  That  is  the  only  langua^ge  in  the  act  which  could  be 
intopreted  as  imposing  these  limitations,  and  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  which  was  passed  was  to  leave  out  those  words — 

and  in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  chapter  two  of  the  public 
land  act. 

And  to  substitute  for  them  the  words — 

and  in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  eleven  of  this  act. 

If  you  will  refer  to  section  11,  you  wiU  see  that  there  was  no  such 
limitation  there.  In  other  words,  we  struck  out  altogether  the  pro- 
vision imposing  the  restrictions  of  section  15  of  the  organic  act  and 
inserted  in  its  place  a  reasonable  provision,  or  one  which  we  deemed 
to  be  reasonable,  covering  the  subject. 

Mr.  Martin  has  referred  to  this  matter  in  another  place,  on  page  30 
of  the  testimony,  and  has  made  a  very  definite  statement,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Douglas,  there  is  no  express  repeal  of  the  limitations;  there  is  no 
reference  to  them,  directly  or  indirectly;  only  a  change  of  procedure. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  express  repeal  there  could  have  been  than 
to  strike  out  the  whole  passage  whicn  imposed  the  limitations  and 
substitute  for  it  something  entirely  different. 
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On  page  37  of  Mr.  Martin's  testimony  I  find  the  following: 

Negotiations  began  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AfiFairB  for  the  purchase  of  this  estate 
on  September  3,  1909,  which  was  just  four  weeks  after  the  passage  and  si^ngof  the 
Philippine  tarifiF  act  providing  for  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  sugar  to  the  extent  of  300,000  tons  per  annum,  and  cigarB  to  the  extent 
of  150,000,000  cigars  per  annum,  this  bill  having  become  a  law  on  the  5th  of  August 
1909. 

If,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  negotiations  of  Mr.  J.  Montgomery 
Strong  were  those  which  ultimately  led  to  the  sale  of  this  estate,  then 
they  began,  not  in  Washington  on  September  3,  1909,  but  at  Manila 
early  in  April,  1909,  four  months  belore  the  passage  and  signing  of 
the  tariff  act.  In  point  of  fact,  the  direct  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  the  estate  be^an  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Poole  &  Prentiss 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  Capt.  Sleeper  and  myself  on  the  other  on 
October  12,  1909,  at  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  October  12?    I  thought  you  said  April? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  said  the  *' direct  negotiations.''  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Strong's  investigations  are  really  what  led  up  to  this 
transaction  or  not.  There  may  have  been  transactions  here  in  the 
United  States  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  if  this  transaction 
to  which  Mr.  Martin  refers  was  connected  with  Mr.  Strong's  nego- 
tiations, the  latter  went  further  back  than  that;  thev  went  back  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Strong  came  to  the  Philippines,  wnich  was  before 
the  passage  of  this  act  and  not  afterwards. 

Tne  negotiations  were  begun  without  any  intimation  from  any 
source  whatever  to  us  that  Washington  officials  had  any  knowledge 
of  our  intention  to  sell  this  estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  large  tracts. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Martin  my  attention  has  now  b^n 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  was  ignorant  of  our  intention  and  efforts 
in  the  premises.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Gen.  Edwards,  dated 
September  27,  1909,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  has  referred,  on  page  63  of 
the  testimony,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Worcester  also  states,  as  the  evidence  will  show  on  pajge  44  of  this  report,  that 
this  cable  of  November  23  was  his  fint  intimation  that  the  United  States  was  interested 
in  the  sale  of  this  estate  or  of  the  friar  lands,  and  in  connection  with  that  statement 
I  will  recall  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  September  27,  just  four  days 
short  of  two  months  before  that  time,  Gen.  Edwards  wrote  hma  a  lengthy  letter,  which 
I  shall  incorporate  in  these  proceedings,  asking  him  for  full  information  about  all  of 
the  friar  estates  that  were  to  be  sold  over  there. 

I  can  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  now  to  go  into  all  the  contents  of  that 
letter.  Not  onlv  that  letter,  which  must  have  been  then  in  Mr.  Worcester's  posses- 
sion for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  others  of  these  documents  and  the  cabl^^rams  that  1 
have  introduced,  show  beyond  any  question  he  knew  the  United  States  was  interested 
in  the  sale  of  these  estates  and  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

You  will  note  the  very  positive  nature  of  Mr.  Martin's  statement 
as  to  the  necessity  for  this  letter's  having  been  in  my  possession  and 
as  to  what  I  knew.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  has  made  no  effort  to 
find  out  the  facts,  but  has  made  a  gratuitous  statement. 

I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  bureau  of  lands'  office  copy  of  this 
letter  and  call  particular  attention  to  the  indorsements  on  it  as  shed- 
dine  some  light  on  this  matter. 

The  ('UAIRMAN.  ^^^lat  is  the  letter? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  letter  of  Gen.  Edwards  of  September  27, 
1909,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  refers. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  letter  submitted  by  Mr.  Worcester  follows:) 

[Third  indorsement.] 

December  4,  1909. 

Re6x>ectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Regarding  the  reference  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  Edwurds  to  the  omission  of  the  non- 
recurrent expenses  from  my  report  of  August  6,  1909,  same  was  intentional  and  neces- 
sary, as  the  oureau  of  public  works  was  unable  to  furnish  the  information  regarding 
expenditures  at  the  time  the  report  was  prepared.  The  nonrecurrent  expenditures 
for  the  year  are  shown,  however,  in  the  annual  neport  of  the  bureau  and  aggregate 
^77,760.08,  or  something  less  than  the  estimate  made  in  my  indorsement  of  September 
14,  1908,  to  which  reference  was  made. 

Gen.  Edwards  takes  exception  to  including  amounts  shown  as  receipts  from  sales 
of  lands  in  balancing  the  current  expense  account  on  the  progress  statement.  I  do 
not  believe  this  exception  is  well  taken,  for  the  reason  that  expenditures  made  in 
relation  to  friar  lands  increase  the  capital  account  and  receipts  of  whatever  nature 
decrease  the  capital  account  in  relation  to  friar  lands.  The  statement  submitted  by 
me  was  merely  a  progress  statement  for  the  year  and  is  by  no  means  a  financial  state- 
ment of  the  mar  lands'  funds  to  date,  as  this  bureau  has  no  knowled^  of  what  is 
done  with  the  receipts  from  friar  lands  after  same  have  been  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer. Furthermore,  even  if  this  bureau  had  absolute  knowledee  of  all  action  in 
regard  to  friar  lands  funds,  it  is  believed  that  all  receipts,  of  whatever  native, 
properlv  become  an  offset  to  expenditures,  the  difTerence  bein^  made  up  in  the  area 
and  value  of  lands  undisposed  of  by  the  government  at  any  ^ven  time.  The  friar 
lands  transaction  acn  not  oe  covered  by  an  ordinary  commercial  financial  statement, 
as  by  law  there  can  be  no  profit,  but  there  may  be  a  loss,  and  the  law  provides  that 
each  parcel  of  land  increases  in  value  by  the  addition  of  the  expenses  and  interest 
applicable  to  said  parcel  and  the  regulations  provide  that  the  valuation  of  said  parcel 
b  decreased  by  the  payments  of  rent  or  partial  payments  on  account  of  sales  and 
interest.  It  is  exceeaingly  difficult  to  separate  receipts  from  rents  and  receipts  from 
partial  payments  on  the  value  of  the  land,  and  attention  is  invited  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  director  of  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  which  states  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  sale  value  of  a  parcel  of  land  of  the  friar  estates.  This  method  of  work- 
ing out  very  satisfactorily  and  with  advantac;e  to  the  government,  but  it  eliminates 
the  value  of  keeping  the  rents  distinct  from  the  payments  on  the  purchase  price. 

Until  such  time  as  all  the  friar  estates  have  been  classified  and  the  areas  of  the 
various  parcels  computed  and  the  sales  value  of  each  parcel  ascertained,  it  is  difficult 
to  prepsire  a  fair  statement  showing  the  exact  situation  with  relation  to  friar  lands, 
but  attention  is  invited  to  the  statement  in  the  last  annual  report  showing  the  status 
of  friar  lands  which  have  been  offered  for  sale.  When  the  information  given  in  this 
statement  in  relation  to  certain  estates  has  been  obtained  on  all  estates,  then  a  fair 
statement  may  be  issued  with  re2ard  to  the  actual  status  of  friar  lands,  which  state- 
ment may  probably  be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

It  is  believed  also  that  Gen.  Edwards  nas  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  ^101,449.43 
shown  as  '^ receipts  from  sales''  only  includes  the  initial  payment  (usually  5  per  cent 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  parcel  sold)  and  included  in  this  payment  is  also  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  all  the  expenditures  of  whatever  nature  in  relation  to  said  parcels  to 
the  date  of  the  sale. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  the  income  derived  from  friar  lands,  exclu- 
sive of  partial  payments  on  account  of  sales  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years:  First  year, 
fiscal  year  1906,  f'98,661.30;  second  year,  fiscal  year  1907,  ^226,627.63,  increase  over 
previous  year  of  71  per  cent;  third  year,  fiscal  year  1908,  ^269,009.53,  increase  over 
previous  year  of  19  per  cent;  fourth  year,  fiscal  year  1909,  ^432,673.12,  increase  over 
previous  year  of  60  per  cent. 

Thus  the  annual  mcome  from  friar  lands  has  increased  in  three  years  from  ^99,000 
to  ^432,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  area  purchased 
has  been  sold  on  a  basis  of  from  15  to  20  annual  installments.  This  would  not  indicate 
that  the  statement  for  the  year  is  very  discouraging,  but  quite  the  reverse.  It  does 
not  appear  that  it  would  be  a  saving  for  the  Government  to  give  away  the  entire 
property,  as  at  some  future  date  the  Donds  will  mature  and  these  properties  will  in 
the  end  probably  provide  sufficient  funds  to  redeem  same;  without  the  properties 
the  redemption  of  the  bonds  would  have  to  be  undertaken  from  funds  derived  from 
some  other  source. 

While  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  the  probable  outcome  of  the  friar  lands 
tnmsaction,  every  year  since  they  were  purchased  increasep  the  probability  of  the 
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ultimate  diaposition  of  all  the  lands  purchased  at  a  price  sufficient  to  bring  into  the 
Government  a  financial  return  equal  to  the  outlay. 

In  reference  to  the  cost  of  administration,  I  can  not  agree  with  Gen.  Edwards  fhstt 
"it  seems  advisable  to  cut  down  the  very  heavy  expense  of  same"  until  such  time 
as  the  Government  can  see  its  way  clear  to  make  the  friar  lands  a  self-sustaining 
investment.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  is  excessive  at  the  preeent 
time  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  preparation  of  friar  lands  for  sale  or  rent,  including  1^,000  hectares,  divided 
into  approximately  50,000  parcels,  which  involves  the  survey,  computation,  draftiiig, 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  descriptions,  the  issuance  of  leases,  and  then  sales 
certificates,  and  the  final  issue  of  patents,  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work 
which  must  be  done.  The  preparation  of  12  estates  has  been  completed  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Others  are  nearing  completion,  and  any  reduction  of  personnel 
would  retard  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  employment  of  a  personnel  of  less 
efficiency  would  not  only  retard  the  work  but  would  also  cause  such  confusion  as 
would  cost  more  in  the  end  to  straighten  out  Uian  the  present  efficient  force  is  costing. 

I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  detailed  statement  showing  the  segregation  of 
expMises  of  friar  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  in  the  annual  report  of  this  bureau,  wiiich 
shows  a  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes,  current  and  noncurr^it,  as  follows: 

For  the  preparation  of  plans  and  descriptions,  surveying,  and  drafting. .  1^59, 772. 16 

Irrigation 18, 389. 43 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2, 365. 19 

CurriBnt  cost  of  administration 98, 958. 32 

Total 179,485.10 

Unless  the  cost  of  personnel  is  reduced,  I  can  see  no  way  by  which  a  reduction  can 
be  mAde  in  this  expense.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  administration  pertains  to 
personnel.  This  also  includes  a  chuge  for  not  only  those  employed  diiectiy  in  the 
triar-lands  administration,  but  includes  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  director  of  lands, 
his  assistant,  the  chief  clerk,  and  all  others  who  contribute  to  the  administration  of 
friar  lands,  such  as  the  property  clerk  of  the  bureau,  bookkeepers,  stenographen, 
etc. — i.  e.,  during  the  last  fi^al  year  50  per  cent  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  office 
of  the  director  of  lands  was  charged  to  friar  lands  and  semgated  to  the  various  estates 
on  tile  proportion  of  the  value  of  such  estates  to  the  'vmole  value  of  the  friar  lands. 
This  percentage  has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent  for  the  present  year.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  mat  no  portion  of  the  administration  of  the  friar  lands  shall  escape  being 
chaiged  eventually  to  the  friar  lands  funds  and  not  against  the  public  lands  or  other 
subdivisions  of  the  work  of  this  bureau.  There  seems  no  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
printing,  which  was  6  per  cent  of  the  administrative  cost,  or  to  reduce  the  other  items 
relative  to  the  contingent  expenses  in  the  cost  of  administering  the  friu'  lands,  except 
by  stopping  the  progress  of  tne  work  bein^  done.  Furthermore,  the  director  of  kmds 
has  been  personally  supervising  the  admmistration  of  friar  lands,  and  every  item  ef 
expense  has  been  closely  scanned  witii  a  view  of  reduction  wherever  possible,  and  I 
believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  ultimate  disposition  of  these  lands  at 
a  minimum  expense  warrants  the  present  cost  of  administration.  Without  intimate 
association  with  the  friar-lands  administration,  no  one  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  work  necessary  to  prepare  for  final  disposition  the  lai^  number  of 
parcels  of  friar  lands  from  the  beginnii^  of  the  survey  to  the  ultimate  signing  of  the 
sales  certificate.    The  method  pursued  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Upon  each  estate  schedules  were  prepared  containing  information  relative 
to  all  occupants  of  its  various  parcels,  who  were  required  to  declare  areas  and  eoil 
classifications  of  all  lands  occupied  and  to  execute  temporary  written  one-year  leasee 
with  the  Government  in  order  to  prevent  contests  of  title  of  the  insular  government 
through  the  attornment  of  the  tenants,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for  an  annual 
revenue  from  the  property. 

(2)  Fending  surveys  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  each  tenant  were  estimated  and 
preliminary  classifications  of  soil  values  made  in  accordance  with  which  tempoiarir 
schedules  of  land  values  were  made;  all  original  leases  were  canceled  and  supersedea 
by  renewals  for  the  second  year  based  upon  computation  of  the  estimated  areas, 
preliminary  classifications  and  temporary  rental  schedules.  This  resulted  in  increase 
of  estimated  occupied  areas  and  annuiu  rentals  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  previous 
declarations  of  the  tenants  concerning  these  matters  were  found  to  have  beeft 
erroneous. 

(3)  Parcel  surveys  of  every  subdivision  of  each  estate,  together  with  computation 
of  each  parcel;  accurate  an^  systematic  classification  of  every  surveyed  parcel  to 
determine  aede  values  and  other  matters  affecting  value;  pending  completion  ei 
computations  planimeter  areas  of  parcels  are  made  to  approximate  actual 
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leasee  again  renewed  for  third  year  in  accordance  with  planimeter  areas  resulting 
in  further  gain  in  estimated  areas  occupied  and  annual  receipts  from  rentals;  read- 
justment of  rent  schedules,  where  necessary,  resulting  in  further  gain  from  revenues; 
setdement  of  disputes  between  tenants  as  to  rights  of  occupancy  and  conflicting 
party  lines. 

(4)  Computations  of  sales  value  of  each  estate  from  date  of  purchase  to  date  upon 
which  offered  for  code,  including  purchase  price,  interest,  current  and  nonrecurrent 
expenses;  dividing  of  total  value  of  estate  among  its  numerous  parcels  in  accordance 
with  the  area  and  classified  sale  values  of  each;  adjustment  of  amounts  previously 
received  as  rentals  in  proportion  to  the  areas  of  parcels  for  which  same  were  paid 
as  discount  on  purchase  prices  of  same;  formally  offering  each  estate  for  sale  or  lease 
to  its  occupants,  and  securing  signatures  to  three-year  leases  or  sales  certificates  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  occupants. 

(5)  The  keeping  of  a  system  of  records  in  duplicate,  one  in  the  office  of  each  friar 
landfl  agent  and  me  other  in  the  central  office  at  Manila,  covering  areas,  classifica- 
tions, rental  schedules,  sales  registers,  rent  rolls,  files  and  indexes  for  sales  certifi- 
cates and  leases,  cash  books,  daily  ioumals,  and  other  data;  the  collection  of  rentals 
due  on  account  of  leases,  and  installments,  with  interest,  on  account  of  sales  certifi- 
cates; the  institution  of  suits  against  delinquent  tenants  for  the  recovery  of  rentals 
due;  the  transmission  of  all  leases  and  sales  certificates  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and  the  keeping  of  necessary  records  of  such  trans- 
mission; preparation  and  transmission  to  the  insular  auditor  of  monthly  statements 
of  all  collections  made  from  the  various  estates,  together  with  such  reports  and  data 
as  were  found  necessary  to  enable  a  check  to  be  m^e  of  the  friar  lands  accounts  and 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  law;  preparation  of  monthly  reports  for  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  quarterly  reports  for  the  honorable  the  Philippine 
Commission,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foregoing  comprises  a  number  of  the  most  important  duties  devdving  upon 
this  bureau  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  friar  lands,  although  there  is  a 
laige  number  of  miscellaneous  matters  of  importance,  such  as  irrigation  administia- 
tion,  which  might  be  mentioned.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  large  amount  of 
detail  work  necessary  in  the  handling  of  these  estates,  and  why  a  force  of  10  Americans 
and  30  Filipinos  has  been  employea  in  the  administration  of  same. 

I  know  that  Gen.  Edwards  believed  that  native  governors  or  other  Filipinos  should 
have  been  used  in  this  administration  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  done,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  secure  efficient  native  administrators^  as  lack  of  general 
experience  and  education  is  the  cause  of  their  unfitness  to  do  this  work  except  under 
the  closest  supervision  of  efficient  Americans  who  could  read  a  map,  locate  a  parcel 
of  land  on  the  ground  from  its  description,  file  suits  in  the  justice  of  the  peace  courts, 
attend  to  the  securing  of  evidence,  make  up  the  accounts  of  collections,  and  do  all  the 
things  necessary  to  prepare  the  accounts  for  audit,  settle  the  disputes  between  occu- 
pants as  to  their  respective  rights,  etc.,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  amongst 
the  Filipino  men  efficient  to  do  this  work  who  are  available  for  employment,  and 
wherever  native  clerks  have  been  allowed  to  handle  estates  eirors  have  been  made 
and  confusion  has  occurred  which  has  cost  mere  to  rectify  than  if  an  original  efficient 
administrator  had  been  at  work.  Furthermore,  natives  who  have  been  made  sub- 
agents  who  were  fairly  efficient  men  have  become  involved  in  politics  or  have  shown 
partiality  vdth  relation  to  the  leasing  or  sale  of  friar  lands  which  has  made  necessary 
their  transfer  or  their  separation  from  the  service.  The  question  of  the  administra- 
tion has  been  gone  over  thoroughly  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  who  has  con- 
c  urred  with  the  administration  as  it  has  been  conducted,  and  I  desire  to  state  further 
thai  compared  with  the  administration  of  any  other  estates  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
except  those  that  have  been  actually  cultivated  by  their  owners,  tne  friar  lands 
administration  has  been  successful  where  nearly  all  others  have  been  failures.  In 
no  case  has  it  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  police  in  evicting  tenants, 
and  the  political  situation  on  these  estates  is  such  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  agrarian  question. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Gen.  Edwards  does  not  think  that  the  property  is 
being  carefully  managed,  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  to  the  management  of  other 
huge  estates  in  the  fliilippine  Islands.  I  know  of  no  estates  whose  conditions  will 
average  with  the  Mar  estates  to-day,  except  those  that  are  actually  cultivated  by 
owners.  I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  a  comparison  between  certain  friar  estates 
and  other  estates  owned  by  private  parties.  Tne  private  estates  shown  are  picked 
at  random  and  adjoin  or  are  adjacent. to  friar  estates  where  similar  conditions  exist. 
It  is  impossible  to  show  the  cost  of  administration  as  the  figures  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  some  of  the  estates  are  leased  for  returns  of  crops,  and  on  none  has  a  parcel  survey 
been  undertaken. 
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Compariion  o/ruulU  obtained  in  adminittraHon  o/friar  e$taU»  witk  private  esiaiee. 


Item. 


Name  of  estate 

Location 

Owner 

Area 

Value,  total 

Value  per  hectare 

Inoome  from  rents— 1907 

1908 

1909 

Average  Inoome  per  hectare  per 

annum. 
Relative  gross  Inoometo  value, 

average  ftir  two  years. 
Remarks 


Present  condition  of  estate . 


Name  of  estate 

Location 

Owner 

Area 

Value 

Value  per  hectare 

Inoome  from  rents— 190R 

190» 

Rent  per  hectare  per  annum . . . 
Relative  groes  income  to  value, 
average  for  two  yeais. 

Remarks 

Present  condition  of  estate 


Name  of  estate 

Location 

Owner 

Area 

Value 

Value  p?r  hectare 

Income  from  rents — 19(K 

1909 

Rent  per  hectare  per  annum . . . 
Relative  gross  income  to  value, 

average  for  two  years. 
Remarks 

Present  condition  of  estate 


Friar  estates. 


Name  of  es  tate 

Location 

Owner 

Area 

Value 

Value  per  hectare 

iDOome  from  rents— 1908 

1909 

Average  Inoome  per  hectare  per 

annum. 
Relative  gross  inoome  to  value, 

average  for  two  years. 
Remarks 


Orion 

Bataan  Provinoe 

Philippine  Government. 

918  hectares 

Purchase  price,  PW,0G0. 

n07 

r4,344 

r3,090 

Sold  (except  76  hectares) 

n 

3A  percent 

Ahove  figures  are  actual. 


Full  information  is  on  hand  re- 
garding the  exact  condition  and 
area  of  each  parcel  on  this  es- 
tate, and  all  but  76  hectares  have 
have  disposed  of  by  sale. 

Muntinlupa 

Rlsal  Province 

Philippine  Government 

2^  hectares 

Purchase  price,  ^87,677 

rai 

ri,776 

r5,240 

ri.24 

4  per  cent 

Above  figures  are  actual 

Full  information  is  on  hand  regard- 
ing the  various  parcels  on  this 
estate,  their  areas  and  the  oocu- 

e\nts.    A  bout  one-half  of  the  ea- 
te  has  been  sold  and  balance 
ready  for  sale. 


Santa  Maria  de  Pandl 

Bulacan  Province 

Philippine  Government 

10,342  hectares 

Purchase  price,  P"!, 054,637 

Purchase  price,  P'102 

P29,865 

P42,185 

P3.45 

3^  per  cent. .  * 

Estate  Is  adjacent  to  Buena  Vista 
estate. 

Parcel  areas  have  been  surveyed, 
names  of  all  occupants  known, 
plans  have  been  prepared  show- 
ing areas  in  44  per  cent  of  the  par- 
cels on  the  estate.  Leases  have 
been  secured  on  all  but  200  par- 
cels, some  of  which  are  unoccu- 
pied. 

Calamba 

Laguna  Province 

Philippine  Government 

13,637  hectares. 

Purchase  price,  PI, 385,443 

Purchase  price,  PlOl 

P14,607 

r37,3l9 

ri.90 

lA  percent 

Figures  actual 


Other  estates. 


Dinalnpihan. 

Bataan  Provinoe. 

Arehdlooen  of  lianila. 

4.125  hectves. 

Declared  for  taxes,  noo,000. 

r73. 

Approximately  ^4,000. 

Do. 

Do. 
PD.97. 

1 A  par  cent 

Above  figures  were  furnished  by 
the  administrator,  who  says  ths 
estate  is  better  toan  the  Orkm 
estate. 

No  parcel  amveys  have  boenmadK 
tenants  are  dissattilled  and  will 
not  pay  rent;  administration 
does  not  know  who  oocuples  ths 
land  nor  the  ana  oceuplsd  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way. 

Saniaidro. 

Laguna  Province. 

Mendeiona  &  Co.,  et  al. 

661  hectares. 

Owner's  valuation,  TSOflOO, 

r76. 

None. 
Do. 
Do. 


Figures  from  ownere. 

This  estate  has  been  registered 
under  the  Torrens  law,  out  no 
parcel  surveys  made;  many  oc- 
cupants evicted  for  nonpayment 
of  rent;  In  foct,  the  estate  has 
been  practically  unoccupied,  but 
30  tenants  remaining  on  the 
estate. 

Buena  Vista. 

Bulacan  Province. 

San  Juan  de  Dies  HoapltaL 

40,000  hectares. 

For  taxation,  P'l ,615,000. 

For  taxation,  P'43. 

r50,583. 

P59,426. 

PI. 37. 

3  A  per  cent. 

Administrator  claims  this  estate  to 
superior  to  Santa  Maria  de  PandL 

No  surveys  have  ever  bem  made; 
names  of  occupants  known,  but 
size  or  classification  of  their  ooM- 
ings  practically  unknown. 
Agents  are  accepting  products  ia 
lieu  of  rent  and  owners  claim  tlw 
administration  ia  very  unsatis- 
factory. Above  fllgures  fbiniahed 
by  administrator. 

Reserved  parcels  on  Oafaunba  «- 
tate. 

Laguna  Provinoe. 

Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Devdop- 
mentOo. 

803  hectares. 

P96.000  (estimated). 

P120  (estimated). 

ri,990. 

PI, 437. 

P2.14. 

1 A  per  cent. 

Figures  furnished  by  admlnlstri* 
tor. 
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Compariton  of  results  obtained  in  administration  of  friar  estates  with  private  estates — Con . 


Item. 


rrannt  condition  of  estate . 


Name  of  estate 

Location 

Owner 

Area 

Value 

Value  per  hectare 

Income  from  rents— 1906 

1900 

Arerage  income  per  hectare  per 

annnm 
RelatiTO  groas  income  to  value, 

average  for  two  years. 
Remarks 

Present  condition  of  estate 


Friar  estates. 


Field  work  for  parcel  surveys  com- 

£Bd  and  plans  prepared  show- 
the  various  parcels  on  the  es- 
;  twenty-foiu*  per  cent  of 
the  estate  has  been  computed 
for  actual  parcel  areas  and  plani- 
meter  areas  taken  for  the  bal- 
ance. All  lots  occupied  are 
leased  and  old  irrigation  works 
reconstructed  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing further  occupation. 


Other  estates. 


Binan 

Laguna  Province , 

Phulpplne  Government 

8,669  hectares 

Purchase  price,  ^€01,583 

n64 

M2,856 

P37,203 

rsM 

5  per  cent 

Figures  actual.  Estates  adjoining 
and  similar  land,  the  Binan  the 
better  of  the  two. 

Complete  surveys  of  the  parcel 
areas  are  on  hand;  all  the  occu- 
pants are  known  and  have 
signed  leases  and  the  estate  is 
ready  for  classification. 


This  estate  consists  of  three  parcels 
of  the  original  Calamba  eswte  re- 
served by  the  Philippine  Sugar 
Estates  Development  Co.  when 
it  sold  the  Calamba  estate  to  the 
Government.  It  is  believed 
some  of  the  best  land  on  the  es- 
tate is  contained  in  these  parcels. 
The  administratorB  are  following 
the  method  adopted  bv  this  bu- 
reau in  Uie  leashig  of  this  estate, 
although  they  have  no  parcel 
surveys  and  merely  guess  at  oc- 
cupants' holdings.  They  are 
charging  a  higher  rate  per  heo 
tare  than  is  the  Government. 

San  Jose. 

Laguna  Province. 

Arehidooese  of  Manila. 

7,000  hectares. 

Assessed  value,  n32,040. 

ri9. 

None. 
Do. 


Tenants  refuse  to  pay  rent  and  re- 
sist efforts  of  agents.  Figures  fur- 
nished  by  administrator. 

Little  is  known  of  this  estate. 
Boundary  surveys  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  securing  title  have  been 
contracted  for.  The  tenants  are 
unknown  and  xeltise  to  allow 
agents  on  the  estate.  There  are 
many  opponents  to  the  titles  of 
the  owners  and  nearly  all  tenants 
reltise  either  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  pay  rents. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  of  administration  on  the  non-Government  estates, 
the  comparison  would  still  be  favorable,  for  on  all  Government  estates  there  has  been 
progress  toward  a  parcel  survey,  classification,  and  preparations  for  future  leasing  or 
sale.  Furthermore,  there  is  constant  friction  between  administrators  and  tenants 
on  all  the  non-Government  estates  mentioned,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  practice  of 
this  bureau  regarding  the  forms  and  method  of  administration  in  general  are  being 
copied,  but  not  with  unqualified  success,  as  the  basis  of  the  administration  by  this 
bureau  hae  been  the  parcel  survey,  classification,  and  correct  identification  of  each 
occupant's  holdings.  On  all  the  estates  mentioned  the  door  has  been  left  wide  open 
for  graft  on  behalf  of  the  administrator  and  his  agents,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
tell  even  approximately  the  cost  of  administration.  Furthermore,  non-Government 
estates  may  make  informal  leases  without  the  necessity  of  signed  leases,  reports  to 
the  auditor,  and  the  many  other  necessary  details  to  safeguard  the  Government 
interests. 

Referringto  Gen.  Edwards's  reference  to  the  Banilad  estate,  which  shows  receipts 
from  sales  ^15,420,  and  no  area  disposed  of,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  sales  were  actually  made  and  the  money  had  been  received  as  the  first 
payment,  it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  sales  certificates  and  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  report,  and  in  fact  the  area 
Bold  was  not  included  in  the  annual  report,  but,  as  explained  therein,  the  funds  being 
on  hand  it  was  necessary  to  report  same. 

Referring  to  that  portion  of  Gen.  Edwards's  letter  relative  to  unoccupied  estates, 
it'may  be  stated  that  this  bureau  has  from  the  very  b^inning  endeavored  to  sell  such 
unoccupied  lands,  and  to  this  end  has  made  great  efforts  to  induce  occupation  and 
cultivation  (see  report  director  of  lands,  fiscal  year  1908,  subhead  '' Efforts  to  induce 
occupation  and  cultivation  of  friar  estates,"  and  under  the  heading  "New  legislation  "), 
ahowmg  the  efforts  made  to  remove  the  restrictions  provided  in  the  original  act  relative 
to  unoccupied  areas,  which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  acts  Nos.  1847  and  1933.  A 
prospectus  on  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate  was  issued  some  two  years  ago,  and 
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negotiations  have  been  piacticany  completed  for  the  sale  of  this  estate.  A  proBpectue 
of  the  laabela  estate  was  also  issued  at  tne  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  arrangementa 
have  been  about  completed  to  lease  the  estate  for  one  year  at  a  nominal  rentol,  the 
lessees  to  make  investigations  of  the  soil  and  other  conditions  as  r^;ard8  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  and,  if  satisractory,  to  purchase  the  estate;  or,  in  case  of  faiilure  to  purchaae, 
to  turn  over  to  the  Government  a  report  of  Uie  full  results  of  their  inveatigatiaiis. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  f*12,000  to  the  lessees. 

There  are  four  estates  in  Cavite  Province  and  three  estates  in  Ls«;una  Province  on 
which  there  will  be  considerable  areas  of  unoccupied  land  available. 

A  prospectus  of  the  Santa  Rosa  estate  is  now  bein^  prepared,  which  will  be  followed 
by  one  of  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  estate,  the  classi- 
fication of  which  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  good 
roads  on  the  latter  estate,  verv  little  of  the  estate  may  be  offered  to  other  than  the 
present  or  former  tenants.  The  ereat  difficulty  in  offering  these  estates  to  outside 
investors  is  the  high  price  and  uie  nonavailaoility  of  lai^e  tracts.  The  following 
estimate  is  submitted  of  the  areas  of  the  several  estates  which  are  unoccupied  and 
available  and  the  kind  of  crop  for  which  the  land  is  considered  most  suitable. 


Bttatos. 


Binan 

Galamba 

Imus , 

Mantlnlupa 

Naic 

Ban  Franciaco  de  Malabon. 
Santa  Clara  de  Malabon. . . . 
Banta  Rosa 

Total 


Kind  of  crop. 


Sugar  cane,  com,  upland  rtoe. 

Sugar  cane,  com,  upland  rloe,  hemp. 

Sugarcane. 

Poor  land;  maguey,  upland  rloe. 

Sugar  cane,  hemp,  upfimd  rice. 

Da 
Sugar  cane,  com. 
Sugar  cane. 


Most  of  the  land  mentioned  is  from  4  to  10  miles  from  a  town,  with  very  poor  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  but  the  bureau  of  public  works  is  at  work  upon  plans  and 
estimates  for  roads  on  the  Imus,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  and  Santa  Roea  estates, 
with  a  view  of  giving  access  to  tlie  interior  of  these  estates  in  order  that  agriculturists 
may  have  means  of  transportation.  Tlys  land  is  covered  with  madre  cacao  or  cogon, 
which  will  require  a  laige  expenditure  for  the  initial  crop. 

This  large  ae^regate  area  of  unoccupied,  high-priced  land  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
friar  land  conoition  to-day,  which  will  delay  the  final  satis&ctory  solution  of  the  Mar 
land  question.  The  occupation  and  cultivation  of  this  unoccupied  land  is  engaging 
the  constant  attention  of  the  director  of  lands  and  his  agents  and  the  friar  land  loan 
fund  is  being  used  for  this  purpose.  An  appropriation  has  also  been  obtained  for  road 
construction,  and  other  efforts  are  also  bein|^  made  to  obtain  occupation. 

There  are  on  these  estates  no  very  large  single  parcels  which  can  be  cultivated  by 
machinery  such  as  it  is  understood  large  sugar  producers  use.  I  believe  that  the 
lai^gest  tract  available  is  on  the  Galamba  estate,  between  two  and  three  thousand  hec- 
tares. 

It  is  impracticable  to  get  up  a  prospectus  of  any  of  these  estates  which  will  be 
intelligent  until  the  classification  and  value  of  the  different  classes  of  land  have 
been  obtained.  Work  UDon  this  classification  is  proceeding,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have 
same  completed  upon  all  of  the  estates  during  tne  calendar  year  1910. 

The  writer  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  with  careful  management  the  friar  land 
will  bring  to  the  Government  a  financial  return  equal  to  the  outlav  if  the  iirigation 
system  purchased  may  be  capitalized  upon  a  reasonable  basis  and  water  rents  col- 
lected after  the  lands  are  sold,  which  will  produce  8ufi!lcient  revenue  to  bring  about 
the  amortization  of  three  or  four  million  pesos'  worth  of  bonds  assigned  to  the  irriga- 
tion system. 

There  are  several  large  hacienda  l)uildings  which  were  taken  over  at  laise  valua- 
tions, and  this  bureau  is  now  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  these  buildings  with  udr  pxu»- 
pect  of  success. 

As  faist  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  prospectus  upon  each  estate  having  unoccupied 
I  ands  available,  copies  of  same  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and  there  are  inclosed  herewith  prospecti  relating  to  the  San  Joee  de  Mindofo 
and  the  Isabela  estates. 


Direetor  of  Landt. 
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[First  indorsement.] 
GOVEBXMENT  OF  THE   PhILIFFINE   ISLANDS, 

Office  of  the  Goyeknor  General, 

ManilOy  November  8^  1909, 

Reepectfully  referred,  through  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  the 
directCMT  of  lands  for  comment. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
ActiTig  Governor  General, 

[Second  Indorsement.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  November  16, 1909. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  director  of  lands. 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washinffton,  September  27,  1909, 

Mt  Dear  Gotbrnor:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  through  the  executive 
bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  of  the  special  report  of  the  director  of  lands, 
dated  August  6,  1909,  giving  a  companson  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the 
friar  estate,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  administration  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  compared 
with  the  one  of  the  year  previous. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  this,  as  the  subject  of  the  proper  handling  of  these  estates  is 
one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  department,  the  opinion  here  being  that  on  the 
good  or  baa  management  of  these  estates  depends  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Government  has  made  a  poor  or  fairly  good  investment  in  purchasing  them,  independ- 
ently of  the  political  question  involved. 

It  of  course  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  largest  single  investment  which  the  Phil- 
ppine  Government  has  made,  and  I  think  it  should  receive  consideration  commen- 
surate with  that  fact.  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  this  report  does  not  indicate  that  it  has 
received  this  consideration;  in  fact,  I  should  hesitate  to  submit  this  report  to  tiie 
Secretary  of  War,  as  I  should  like  to,  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  very 
huge  investment. 

The  report  purports  to  compare  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  these  pro])ertie8 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909  with  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and  yet  the  item  reported  in  the 
fiscal  vear  1908,  amounting  to  F'260,037.14,  being  the  noncurrent  expenses  connected 
with  the  estate,  is  omitted  nrom  the  report,  nor  is  it  indicated  therein  what  the  so-called 
noncurrent  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were.  In  an  indorsement  of  September 
14,  1908,  of  the^  chief  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  the  noncurrent  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909  were  estimated  at  F80,000. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands  are  used  in  balancing  the 
current  expenses.  Of  course  such  an  arrangement  as  this  in  the  accounting  for  the 
numagement  of  property  is  wh<^y  inadmissible.  The  report  would  indicate  that  in 
1909  over  5  per  cent  of  the  propert^r  was  disposed  of:  yet  that  and  the  entire  income 
from  rental  tor  that  year  was  insufiicient  to  meet  the  nxed  charges  and  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. In  other  words.  It  would  be  a  saving  for  the  Government  to  give  away  the 
entire  property  if  this  is  to  be  a  sample  of  the  annual  statements.  It  is  noted  further 
in  the  fiirst  estate  given  on  the  list — that  is,  Banilad — ^it  is  reported  that  none  of  the 
estate  has  been  sold,  and  yet  an  item  under  the  head  of  "Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
from  sales,"  is  given  F*  15,420,  and  this  P*  15,420  seems  to  be  used  throughout  the 
report,  although  there  is  no  indication  as  to  where  it  came  from.  The  statement  for 
this  3^ear  is  verv  discouraging. 

It  is  asBumea  that  some  of  these  mattere  will  be  cleared  u|>  by  the  annual  report 
when  received,  but  the  matter  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  believed  to  be  better 
to  clear  up  this  rep(Mt  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  some  such  errors  may  creep  into  Uie 
annual  report. 

A  representative  of  a  New  York  law  firm,  one  of  the  best  in  New  York,  has  visited 
this  omce  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro.  He 
seems  to  have  been  advised  from  Manila  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  sell  thii 
estate.  We  had  to  advise  him  that  we  had  no  intimation  that  the  estate  was  on  the 
market.  What  is  the  status  of  the  matter?  Is  any  effort  being  made  to  sell  the  San 
Jose  estate  or  any  of  the  other  estates  which  are  in  large  part  unoccupied,  as  for  example 
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the  Isabela  estate  and  the  Calamba  estate?  It  is  believed  here  that  with  the  new 
tariff  the  natural  increase  in  value  of  some  of  these  properties  should  make  this  friar 
land  investment  look  a  good  deal  better  than  it  has  heretofore,  although  i>erB0Ds  well 
advised  of  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  value  of  this  property  have 
not  all  by  any  means  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  investment  could  be  justified  only 
on  political  pounds,  but  have  believed  that  with  careful  management  the  property 
would  bring  in  to  the  government  a  financial  return  equal  to  the  ouUay.  I  hope  that 
you  will  cause  to  be  made  a  careful  report  on  the  financial  outlook  from  this  invest- 
ment. It  would  certainly  seem  advisable  to  cut  down  the  very  heavy  expenses  of 
administration. 

It  is  requested  that  full  descriptions  of  such  estates  as  are  to  be  sold  as  unoccupied 
land  be  sent  to  the  bureau.  In  this  connection  please  see  my  letter  of  May  16,  1906, 
and  the  repl^  thereto. 

Very  sincerely,  C.  R.  Edwards. 

Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 

Acting  Oovemor  General  of  the  PhUippines,  Manila^  P.  I. 

Mr.  WoBCESTBR.  The  first  of  the  indorsements  is  dated  November 
8,  1909,  but  before  I  go  on  to  the  discussion  of  these  indorsements 
please  let  me  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  this  letter  was  not 
written  to  me,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Martin,  but  was  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  I  would  neither  see 
nor  have  knowledge  of  it  unless  sent  to  me.  It  was  not  sent  to  me 
in  the  first  place;  it  was  sent  to  the  director  of  lands,  through  my 
office,  with  the  following  indorsement: 

Respectfully  referred,  through  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  the 
director  of  lands  for  comment. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
Acting  Governor  General. 

This  indorsement  is  dated  November  8,  1909,  which  is  presumably 
the  date  on  which  it  was  dictated.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  indorse- 
ment to  the  director  of  lands  through  my  office.  That  means  that 
the  paper  came  in  to  me  bearing  an  indorsement,  saying  '^  Respect- 
fully forwarded  to  the  director  of  lands,"  all  ready  for  my  si^ature, 
ancf  I  sign  it  and  send  it  along.  In  point  of  fact,  the  second  mdorse- 
ment  on  it  does  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Manila  f  November  16, 1909, 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  director  of  lands. 

Dean  G.  Worcester, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

This  was  a  simple  forwarding  indorsement  and  shows  the  date  on 
which  the  paper  actually  passed  through  my  office,  the  16th  of 
November,  1909.  It  was  tnen  returned  to  me  by  tne  director  of 
lands,  under  date  of  December  4,  1909,  which  is  the  date  that  it  was 
actually  sent  to  me  for  consideration. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  was  it  during  the  period  from  November  16 
to  December  4  ? 

Mr.  WoRCESTEE.  It  was  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  lands.  An 
examination  of  this  letter  will  show  that  it  refers  to  this  friar-land 
transaction  only  incidentally  at  its  close  and  that  it  was  a  long 
letter  embodying  severe  cnticism  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  in  Washington  of  a  report  on  friar-lands  transactions 
which  had  been  sent  on  from  Manila.  I  have  not  the  original  docu- 
ment here,  but  I  hazard  the  guess  that  the  backing  on  that  document 
will  not  show  any  reference  to  this  other  question  and  the  criticism 
of  Capt.  Sleeper's  report  certainly  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  letter. 
This  other  matter  occurs  just  at  its  close.    Mr.  Martin's  apparent 
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object  in  introducing  tfaid  letter  is  to  show  that  my  statement  that 
the  cablegram  of  November  23  was  my  first  intmiation  that  the 
United  States  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  this  estate,  is  not  correct. 

Now,  passing  over  the  technical  errors  in  that  statement  of  his, 
first,  the  statement  that  the  letter  was  written  to  me,  which  it  was 
not;  and  second,  the  one  that  it  was  laj  first  intimation,  and  coming 
right  back  to  the  hard  facts,  Mr.  Martm  is  really  right.  This  letter 
did  embody  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  that  Washington  was 
interested  m  this  transaction.  It  did  not  get  to  me  until  after  the 
transaction  was  practically  consummated.'  It  got  back  to  me  at 
the  earliest  on  the  4th  of  December,  as  shown  by  the  third  indorse- 
ment. 

Now,  admitting  the  fact  that  this  letter  did  contain  the  first  inti- 
mation we  had  of  the  interest  of  Washington  in  this  transaction,  I 
invite  your  very  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  that  interest, 
as  shown  by  the  letter.     The  passage  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

A  repreeentative  of  a  New  York  law  finn,  one  of  the  best  in  New  York^  baa  visited 
this  office  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro.  He 
seems  to  have  been  advised  from  Manila  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  sell  thia 
estate.  We  had  to  advise  him  that  we  had  no  intimation  that  the  estate  was  on  the 
market.  What  is  the  status  of  the  matter?  Is  any  effort  being  made  to  sell  the  San 
Jose  estate  or  anv  of  the  other  estates  which  are  in  large  part  unoccupied,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Isabela  estate  and  the  Galamba  estate? 

NoWy  while  that  statement  shows  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  in  the  transaction,  it  shows  an  interest  bom  of 
complete  ignorance  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  completely  negatives 
the  contention  that  there  existed  a  conspiracy  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington  and  the  officials  in  Manila 
to  hold  up  the  sale  to  occupants  of  these  estates  and  deprive  the 
tenants  on  friar  lands  of  their  holdings  and  turn  them  over  to  trusts 
or  great  corporations  interested  m  sugar  growing. 

The  statement  contmues: 

It  is  believed  here  that  with  the  new  tariff  the  nattual  increase  in  value  of  some 
of  these  properties  should  make  this  friar  land  investment  look  a  good  deal  better  than 
it  has  heretofore,  although  persons  well  advised  of  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  value  ojf  this  propert>r  have  not  all,  b^  any  means,  been  of  the  opinion  that 
this  investment  could  be  justified  only  on  pouticai  grounds,  but  have  believed  that 
with  careful  management  the  propertv  would  bring  in  to  the  Government  a  financial 
return  equal  to  the  outlay.  I  hope  that  you  will  cause  to  be  made  a  careful  report 
on  the  financial  outlook  from  this  investment.  It  would  certainly  seem  advisable 
to  cut  down  the  very  heavy  expenses  of  administration. 

It  is  requested  that  full  descriptions  of  such  estates  as  are  to  be  sold  as  unoccupied 
land  be  sent  to  the  bureau.  In  this  connection  please  see  my  letter  of  May  16,  1908, 
and  the  reply  thereto. 

The  information  furnished  in  response  to  that  inquiry  could  not 
possibly  have  reached  Washington  until  more  than  a  month  after 
the  first  sales  certificate  for  the  San  Jose  estate  was  si^ed  by  me. 

I  wish  again  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Martm's  kindness 
in  bringing  this  letter  to  my  attention.  The  fact  is  that  when  I 
prepared  my  report  on  this  subject  I  called  on  the  record  clerk  of 
the  executive  bureau  to  submit  to  me  all  the  documents  pertaining 
to  it.  This  particular  document  was  not  submitted,  prooably  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  suggested,  that  as  nearly  the  whole  letter  was 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  another  matter,  a  careless  clerk  in 
backing  it  failed  to  note  at  all  the  two  paragraphs  dealing  with  the 
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sale  of  these  unoccupied  lands,  and  therefore  in  goin^  through  the 
records  to  find  the  papers  requested  by  me  it  was  ovenooked. 

Now,  I  find  in  referring  to  my  own  testimony  relative  to  this 
alleged  conspiracy  that  before  I  had  made  a  full  and  comprehensive 
statement  I  was  led  away,  or,  perhaps,  wandered  away,  onto  Miother 
subject,  and  I  now  wish  to  complete  this  statement. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AflFairs,  or  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government,  entertained  any  views  aa  to  what 
was  advisable  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  unoccupied  friar  lands  he 
failed  to  communicate  them  to  me.  If  there  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  in  Washington  any  conspiracy  relative  to  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  or  any  plan  relative  to  them,  then  those  officials  failed  to 
communicate  tnat  plan  to  the  man  without  whose  cooperation  it 
could  not  have  been  carried  through.  Every  one  of  these  trans- 
actions requires  on  the  face  of  it  my  written  approval.  That  is  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  goes,  but  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  this  subject. 

I  find  in  Mr.  Martin's  statement  some  matter  relative  to  a  letter 
of  introduction  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong,  concerning 
which  I  wish  to  comment. 

On  page  39  of  the  testimony  occurs  the  following: 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  not  say  Mr.  WorceBter  knew  the  namee  of  these  individuals. 
I  will  8ay  this,  though,  that  the  evidence  will  show  that  these  gentlemen  over  there 
had  reason  to  know  that  Prentiss  and  Poole,  who  went  over  there  to  buy  this  estate, 
were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  agents. 

That  they  had  in  that  department  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  lawyer  in  New 
Jersey,  whose  name  I  have  furnished  to  be  subpoenaed  as  a  witness — a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, from  which  letter  it  appears  that  this  lawyer,  J.  Montgomery  Strong,  had 
already  been  to  the  Philippines  on  this  same  mission  and  had  returned  to  the  Lnited 
States,  and  ^ve  this  letter  of  introduction  to  some  official  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, notifying  them  that  these  gentlemen  represented  the  same  interests  that  he  did. 

The  agreement  entered  into  will  show  that  the  sale  of  this  estate  was  to  be  made  to 
Mr.  Poole  or  his  nominees.  I  have  called  attention  to  that  &u:t,  and  do  now,  as  having 
put  the  Philippine  Government  and  all  parties  officially  concerned  on  their  notice 
that  t^is  was  a  sale  to  more  than  an  individual,  and  that  Poole  was  only  an  agent  for 
some  undisclosed  principals. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  this  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  not  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  bureau  of  lands.  It  was  a 
f)rivate  letter  of  introduction  brought  to  the  assistant  director  of 
ands  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence  up  to  the  time  that 
Mr.  Martin's  speech  was  reported  in  Manila  and  1  started  to  set  all 
the  information  concerning  the  matter  which  was  available.  I  now 
ask  to  have  this  letter  introduced  in  evidence  so  that  it  may  appear 
here  at  the  proper  place.     It  reads  as  follows: 

LnTLE  Falls,  N.  J.,  September  7,  i909. 

My  Dear  Wilson:  This  will  introduce  Messrs.  E.  L.  Poole  and  P.  A.  Prentiss, 
who  are  going  out  to  the  Philippines,  representing  the  same  interests  as  I  did,  with 
the  intention  of  looking  toward  the  purchase  of  some  land  in  the  islands.  If  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable  land,  a  modem  sugar  factory  is  con- 
templated. Any  advice  or  information  you  can.  give  these  gentlemen  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

With  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mr.  Strong,  and  yourself,  believe  me, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.   MONTGOMKRT  StBONO. 

John  R.  Wilson,  Esq., 

Manila  J  P.  I. 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  that  one 
of  the  persons  interested  in  this  transaction  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
Sugar  Trust  is  not  in  this  letter,  as  I  was  led  to  say  in  my  testimony, 
but  is  in  a  statement  that  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Wilson  relative  to  this 
letter.  In  the  testimony  concerning  this  matter  there  occurs,  in 
addition,  the  following,  on  page  530: 

Mr.  Madison.  He  sent  a  letter  of  intliiuction  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  assistant  director 
of  public  lands,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  stated  in  that  letter  that  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss  repre- 
sented the  same  interests  that  he  did,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  letter  stated  that  while  the  Sugar  Trust  was  not  interested,  that 
one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Sugar  Trust  was  interested  with  him  and  these  other 
parties  in  the  land  they  proposed  to  purchase? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

In  point  of  fact,  an  examination  of  the  letter  will  show  that  that 
statement  does  not  occur  in  the  letter,  but  does  occur  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
statement  relative  to  the  letter,  which  I  will  now  read. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  April  that  Mr.  J.  Mont- 
gomery Strong  visited  the  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  relative 
to  available  sugar  lands,  public  or  private,  in  the  islands.  I  explained  to  him  the 
provisions  of  law  relative  to  public  lands  prohibiting  the  holding  oy  a  corporation  of 
more  than  1,024  hectares,  but  suggested  an  inspection  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate. 

He  left  Manila  during  April  in  company  with  Mr.  Thonipson,  formerly  of  the  Philip- 
pines Products  Co.,  to  make  an  inspection  of  said  San  Jose  estate.  He  returned  to 
Afanila  on  May  4,  and  later  went  to  Iloilo  and  Negros  with  a  view  to  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  purchasing  land  in  Negros. 

In  talking  with  him  after  his  rensum  from  Mindoro  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  sugar  possibilities  of  the  estate.  He  left 
Manila  the  latter  part  of  May  or  first  part  of  June,  returning  directly  to  the  United 
iStates. 

Mr.  Strong  assured  me  that  he  was  not  representing  the  Sugar  Trust,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  and  that  same  was  not  interested  m  his  venture  other  than  the  fact  of  at  least 
one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  who  was  desirous  of 
securing  sugar  properties  in  the  Philippines,  not  for  the  trust,  but  as  a  personal  matter. 
Mr,  Strong  further  stated  that  the  sugar  trust  was  not  interested  in  the  growing  of  sugar 
cane,  but  was  interested  solely  in  the  manufacturing  and  refining  of  sugar,  ^lr.  Strong 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  any  person  with  whom  he  was  interested  or  representing; 
neither  was  he  asked  for  such  information,  tlie  idea  being  to  unload  the  San  Jose 
estate  if  possible. 

That  wiU  clear  up  the  matter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  \sdsh  to  call  attention  to  another  matter  of 
some  little  iniportance  with  reference  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  transac- 
tions on  the  Tala  estate.  In  the  record,  on  page  50,  appears  the 
following: 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  he  ever  reduce  his  land  to  a  state  of  fertilitv? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  did,  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  stated  here  on  page  105  of  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's report  as  a  justification  for  the  admitted  discrimination  in  favor  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter— that  is,  the  discrimination  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  explained  and  justified  by 
the  statement  that  he  is  required  by  his  contract  to  cultivate  the  land.  But,  as  I 
eay,  and  as  I  submit,  these  leases  contain  no  provision  for  forfeiture,  and  this  so-called 
requirement  was  absolutely  nonenforceable.  The  requirement  as  to  what  Mr.  Car- 
penter was  to  do  with  this  land  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  upon. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  positive  statement.  Mr.  Martin 
has  told  us  that  he  has  all  the  documents  and  papers  on  which  he 
bases  his  statements  and  charges,  and  he,  perhaps,  will  submit  to 
the  committee  the  evidence  on  which  he  bases  this  one.  Meanwhile 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  few  remarks  and  some  documents. 
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First.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  document  quoted  as 
the  '' Carpenter  lease''  is  not  a  lease  at  all.  It  is  a  contract  to  lease 
and  sell  under  certain  conditions.  Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  get  any 
land  under  that.  In  order  to  get  land  he  had  to  execute  a  lease  for 
every  single  parcel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  now  outstanding 
168  leases  held  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  covering  an  area  of  1,694  hectares 
on  the  Tala  estate.  All  of  these  Ibises  are  made  in  conformity  with 
the  original  preliminary  contract  entered  into  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  which 
is  the  document  which  has  been  under  discussion.  These  leases  are 
made  on  the  ordinary  form  of  lease  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  but  they 
contain  the  following  special  provision: 

Subject,  neverthelees,  to  the  provisions  of  one  certain  preliminary  contract  or  lease, 
executed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1908,  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto, 
said  preliminary  contract  being  by  the  act  of  said  parties  herein  incorporated,  and 
constituted  a  part  of  this  instrument. 

In  other  words,  the  original  document  which  we  have  discussed  is 
carried  into  each  one  of  these  leases  for  a  tract  of  land.  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  regular  form  of  lease  for  all  the  tracts  of 
land  he  leased,  including  the  same  conditions  as  other  leases,  except 
that  the  preliminary  contract,  which  imposed  upon  him  certain 
special  conditions  and  granted  to  him  certain  special  concessions, 
was  carried  into  them.  Mr.  Carpenter  holds  no  land  imder  lease  on 
the  Tala  estate  except  by  virtue  of  the  leases  referred  to  herein, 
which,  among  other  clauses,  contain  the  following  forfeiture  clause: 

Said  lessee 

Mr.  Douglas.  Areyou  quoting  from  the  contract  ? 
Mr.  Worcester.  Irom  the  actual  leases. 

Said  lessee  further  agrees  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  herein  above  stated, 
or  upon  the  default  of  said  lessee  m  the  performance  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereof, 
said  lessor  may  terminate  this  lease;  and  that  upon  its  termination  for  .such  default, 
said  lessee  shall  vacate  said  lot  immediately:  Provided j  however ^  That  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  due  by  said  lessee  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  rental 
accruing  upon  this  lease,  or  for  damages  arising  from  any  breach  of  the  conditions 
hereof,  shall  be  at  all  times  a  valid  first  lien  upon  all  buildings,  fixtures,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  said  lessee  and  situated  upon  said  lot,  and  if,  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  this  lease  on  account  of  such  default  of  said  lessee,  as  aforesaid,  there  remains 
due  to  said  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  whether 
for  rental  or  otherwise,  as  aforesaid,  said  lessee  shall  not  remove  said  property  from  said 
lot  without  first  having  satisfied  such  indebtedness,  or  without  first  having  secured 
the  written  consent  of  said  lessor  to  so  remove  said  property:  And  provided  further  ^  That 
if  such  property  has  not  been  removed  from  said  lot  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  said  termination  for  default,  then  it  shall  be  considered  that  said'  lessee 
has  relinquished  and  abandoned  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  said  property, 
and  said  lessor  may  enter  upon  said  lot  and  take  possession  thereof,  and  likewise  of 
said  property,  by  right  of  accession. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  these  facts  to  show  how  much  these  very 
positive  statements  of  Mr.  Martin  as  to  what  happened  are  really 
worth.  All  of  these  facts  were  ascertainable.  Every  one  of  these 
leases  contain  the  usual  provision  for  forfeiture,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  old  Spanish  law  which  we  have  out  there  is  very  stiff  on 
the  nonfulfillment  of  contracts  and  we  should  not  have  "been  tied 
up  even  if  such  forfeitiu-e  provision  had  not  been  included. 

Now,  on  pages  51  and  52  of  the  testimony  Mr.  Martin  makes  a 
statement,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  former  and  concluding  at 
the  top  of  the  latter,  which  read  as  follows: 

The  evidence  will  show  that  within  60  days  after  the  execution  of  this  agreement, 
providing  that  if  the  Philippine  Legislature  amended  the  friar-lands  act  so  as  to 
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penoit  nonresidents  or  nonoccupants  to  acquire  these  lands  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  residents  and  occupants,  the  Philippine  Legislature  passed  the  first 
amendatory  act,  which  is  relied  upon  by  the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government 
in  justification  of  the  sale  of  this  land.  Thev  admit  in  these  letters  that  at  the  time 
this  lease  was  executed,  on  April  20,  1908,  they  had  no  authority  to  sell  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter, but  they  put  a  provision  in  it  that  if  the  legislature  authorized  its  sale,  then 
they  would  sell  to  him  and  he  would  buy,  and  then,  on  June  20,  just  60  days  after- 
wanls,  the  alleeed  amendatory  act  became  a  law,  whereby  they  claimed  they  had  a 
right  to  make  the  sale  to  him. 

Tlie  following  is  the  sentence  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention: 

Of  course  I  take  the  position  at  all  times  in  this  investigation  that  the  Philippine 
Legislature  and  Philippine  Commission,  and  no  other  power  on  earth  but  Congress, 
could  so  modifv  the  law. 

Mr.  Martin  refers  to  the  law  relative  to  the  limitations.  The  com- 
mission held  that  it  had  the  same  right  to  strike  out  the  limitations 
that  it  had  to  include  them  in  the  first  place,  having  been  left  Aree 
by  Congress  to  act. 

In  the  testimony,  on  page  65, 1  find  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Martik.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  have, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Poole,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  purchasers  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  corporation,  informed  the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government  in  Manila 
that  he  himself  had  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington 
that  the  estates  could  not  be  bought. 

I  think  that  statement  on  Mr.  Martin's  part  must  have  been  inad- 
vertent. I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  roole  was  ever  in  Wash- 
ington or  ever  had  any  conference  at  all  with  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  or  any  other  officials  there. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  he  means  that  his  attorney  conferred  with 
the  bureau  of  insular  affairs  and  the  attorney  was  informed,  not 
Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Now,  referring  to  the  question  of  when  work  was  begun  on  the 
estate,  in  the  testimony,  on  page  438,  I  find  the  following: 

Mr.  Grumpackes.  When  did  Mr.  Poole  begin  work  on  the  estate? 

Mr.  WoRCESTSR.  I  have  no  immediate  personal  knowledge  as  to  when  he  began 
work  on  the  estate.    M^  information  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  others. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Did  >rou  know  at  the  time  that  he  began  operations  on  the  estate 
immediately  after  the  certificate  was  signed  by  Mr.  Sleeper? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  Imew  of  the  time  when  he  began  operations  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Cruhpacker.  That  was  some  time  before  you  approved  the  certificate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

Now,  if  that  last  question  of  Mr.  Crumpacker's  is  correctly  reported 
my  answer  is,  of  course,  in  error.  As  I  have  shown  in  my  testimony, 
the  first  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  estate  was  made  m  December 
and  the  certificate  was  signed  on  the  6th  of  that  month. 

On  page  428  of  the  testimony  I  stated  that  the  information  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  parcels  oi  lands  claimed  by  private  individuals 
and  the  number  of  titles  established  was  obtained  from  the  census. 
I  now  find  that  this  information  did  not  come  from  the  census;  it 
came  from  the  records  of  the  court  of  land  registration  in  Manila. 

On  page  431  of  the  testimony  I  began  to  state  the  necessity  of 
amending  act  No.  1120,  if  it  was  to  be  possible  to  dispose  of  vacant 
friar  lanos,  and  started  to  enumerate  the  conditions  impossible  of 
fulfillment  and  those  difficult  of  fulfillment  which  were  imposed  by  the 
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commission  when  it  made  the  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  the  public- 
land  act  applicable  to  such  sales.  I  find  that  I  was  led  on  onto 
another  subject  before  completing  this  statement. 

The  most  important  of  ail  the  conditions  thus  imposed  and  Impos- 
sible of  fulfillment;  of  course^  was  that  limiting  the  amount  of  land 
which  might  be  sold  to  an  individual  to  16  hectares,  as  this  would 
have  prevented  the  sale  of  their  holdings  to  all  occupants  who  had 
more  than  16  hectares.  But  I  also  omitted  to  enumerate  other  con- 
ditions impossible  of  fulfillment,  as  follows: 

PI|The  one  that  the  land  should  be  surveyed  in  continuous  legal  sub- 
divisions; impracticable  of  fulfillment  because  the  holdings  do  not  lie 
either  in  legal  subdivisions  or  in  continuous  subdivisions.  In  other 
words,  they  are  very  irregular  and  very  frequently  scattered  about 
and  not  contiguous  to  each  other. 

The  provision  that  the  sales  should  be  by  competitive  bidding 
and  that  the  land  should  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder  instead 
of  to  the  occupant  as  is  provided  in  section  11  of  the  friar-land  act. 
The  provision  that  they  should  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder 
is  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the  friar-land  act  that  they  shall 
be  sold  at  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government.  In  other  words,  if 
the  lands  were  to  be  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
first,  we  could  not  assure  trie  owner  that  he  would  get  his  land  at  all; 
second,  the  provision  of  the  friar-land  act  that  he  should  get  his 
land  at  cost  would  be  worth  nothing. 

The  provision  of  section  19  of  tlie  public  land  act  that  "This 
chapter  shall  be  held  to  authorize  only  one  purchase  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  land  hereunder  by  the  same  person  or  by  the  same  corpo- 
ration or  association  of  persons/'  would  again  interfere  with  the 
purchases  of  occupants  wlio  had  a  number  of  holdings. 

The  provision  that  unpaid  installments  of  the  purchase  price 
should  tear  6  per  cent  interest  instead  of  the  4  per  cent  interest 
provided  by  section  11  of  the  friar-land  act. 

The  provision  of  section  13  of  act  No.  926  that  "The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  appraise  the  land  applied  for  and  that 
the  appraisement  shall  not  be  less  than  10  pesos  per  hectare." 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  public-land  act,  such  as  the  one 
that  'Tatents  shall  not  issue  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  award,  and  before  the  same  shall  issue  the  pur- 
chaser must  show  actual  occupancj',  cultivation,  and  improvement  of 
the  premises  for  a  period  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
date  of  the  award,  anil  that  he  has  not  sold  the  land  or  in  any  manner 
encumbered  his  title;"  and  the  one  that  "The  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  by  check  or  post-oflBee 
money  order  at  the  time  of  submitting  tne  bid,  may  be  paid  in  full 
upon  the  making  of  the  award,  or  mav  be  paid  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments, or  may  be  paid  in  one  installment  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  award."  All  of  these  latter  provisions  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossil)le  of  fulfillment,  while  the  provision  relative 
to  advertising,  as  I  have  already  explained,  would  impose  on  the  pur- 
chasers of  friar  lands  needless  and  Durdensome  expense. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  evident  to  the  committee  that  there  was  abso- 
lute necessity  for  amending  the  act  by  striking  out  that  provision 
which  made  the  conditions  of  chapter  2  of  the  public-land  act  appli- 
cable.    The  whole  transaction  was  tied  up  by  that,  and  there  were  all 
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sorts  of  difficulties  between  the  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  the  public- 
land  act  and  other  provisions  of  the  friar-land  act. 

On  page  479,  the  words  "  1,000  acres  of  cane'*  should  read  "10,000 
acres  of  cane."  Of  course,  1,000  acres  of  cane  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  a  large  modem  sugar  mill. 

On  page  495,  ''supplying  additions  to  chapter  2  of  the  public-land 
act*'  snould  read  ''applying  the  conditions  of  chapter  2." 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  action  that 
was  taken  in  connection  with  the  sales  to  the  California  corpora- 
tions, sales  of  public  land  in  Mindoro,  and  there  have  been  included 
in  the  record  the  applications  of  these  companies,  but  lest  they 
should  be  overlooked  1  desire  to  call  particularly  your  attention  to 
certain  things  contained  in  tiiose  applications.    They  show  that: 

A  certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  required  docu- 
mentary evidence,  showing  that  the  law  governing  tne  transaction  of  business  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  foreign  corporations  nas  been  complied  with,  are  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  hereof. 

I  am  reading  directly  from  the  application  itself. 

The  corporation  on  whose  behalf  this  application  is  made  has  never  heretofore 
purchased  any  land  or  acquired  any  interest  therein  under  the  provisions  of  the  public- 
land  act.  No.  926.  No  member  of  this  corporation  haa  ever  purchased  any  mnd  or 
acquired  interest  therein  under  said  law.  The  land  owned  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  said  corporation  consists  of  the  following  tracts  of  the  following  areas,  and  the  same 
is  aU  the  land  owned  b>^  said  corporation  in  the  Philippine  iHlands,  viz:  No  land 
owned.  If  the  land  herein  applied  for  is  awarded  to  said  corporation  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  said  corporation  to  occupy,  cultivate,  and  improve  the  same  as  provided  by 
law,  and  eaid  land  will  not  be  sold  or  in  any  manner  encumbered  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  patent  therefor.  The  provisions  of  the  public-land  laws  relating  to  purchases 
of  public  lands  by  corporations,  and  the  restrictions,  limitations,  and  requirements 
of  section  75  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  are  under8tf)<)d  and  will  be  fully 
complied  with  by  the  applicant. 

In  other  words,  you  will  notice  that  the  form  of  application  which 
these  people  had  to  fill  out  is  such  as  to  call  forth  from  them  a  very 
full  statement  of  their  right  to  consummate  the  transaction. 

Now,  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Martin  has  said  as  to  the  surprising 
celerity  with  which  friar-land  sales  have  taken  place  since  he  made 
his  speech,  I  desire  in  closing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  tacts  as  to  the  way  in  wnich  such  sales  took  place  before  he  made 
his  speech.  I  have  here  the  record  of  the  early  sales  on  the  Binan 
estate  in  the  province  of  Laguna.  This  estate  was  placed  on  sale  on 
May  9,  1910,  before  Mr.  Martin  made  his  speech  in  (.'ongress.  There 
were  3,200  parcels  of  land  on  this  estate,  and  on  May  17 — the  sale 
having  begun  on  the  9th — the  agent  on  the  estate  reported  2,500  of 
these  sold. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  was  1910.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the 
agent  which  I  will  submit  in  evidence: 

Binan,  Laouxa,  May  iJ,  1910. 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Rheberg,  F.  L.  Division,  bureau  lands.  Collections  for  the 
first  10  days  of  this  month  for  the  estaten  under  my  charge  are  as  follows: 

We  will  omit  that. 

Started  the  sale  of  Binan  Monday,  May  9,  and  have  1,214  parcels  Bold,  with  first 
InBtallments  on  400  of  them  paid.  The  office  is  full  of  people,  as  is  also  the  direct  and 
stairway,  and  everything,  even  the  money  I  am  taking  in,  smells  of  betel  nut. 
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They  were  doing  a  considerable  business,  as  you  will  notice,  even 
though  Mr.  Martin's  speech  had  not  been  made.  The  whole  letter 
I  wiU  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

Department  of  the  Interios, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
Binarif  Laguna,  May  It,  1910, 

[Memorandum  for  ICr.  Rheberg,  F.  L.  Dlvidon,  Boreaa  Lands.] 

("oHections  for  the  first  10  days  of  this  month  for  the  estates  under  my  chazge  are 
as  follows: 

Binan 1^787.00 

Sta.  Rosa 3, 929.  GO 

Calamba 3,414.50 

Muntinlupa 606. 58 

Total 8, 637. 68 

Started  the  sale  of  Binan  on  Monday,  May  9,  and  have  1,214  parcels  sold,  with 
first  installments  on  400  of  them  paid. 

The  office  is  full  of  people,  as  is  also  the  street  and  stairway,  and  everything, 
even  the  money  1  am  talcing  in,  smells  of  betelnut. 

Calamba  classification  is  going  on  very  slowly,  due  to  my  absence  there,  yet  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Binan  for  at  least  a  week  now. 

Thaver  tells  me  he  is  going  to  put  Fernandez  to  work  in  his  office  about  June  1  and 
1  will  have  to  put  Subido  in  chaige  here.    Fernandez  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it. 

Cha8.  H.  Walt,  JF*.  L.  AgU 

Reading  from  a  second  letter,  dated  May  17,  1910,  a  few  days 
later: 

I  have  sold  2,500  of  the  3,200  parcels  of  BifLan,  and  half  the  first  installmenta  collected; 
the  other  half  is  standing  around  with  the  money  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  the  clerk 
to  write  their  receipts;  that  is,  with  a  few  exceptions.  If  you  nave  any  more  clerks 
and  machines  to  send  here,  get  busy.    I  can  use  them  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? 
Mr.  AVoRCESTER.  Signed  by  '*Walt.'' 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  was  the  friar-land  agent  for  that  particular 
estate. 

The  letter  in  its  entirety  is  as  follows: 

Bif^AN,  Laouna,  May  J7,  1910. 

Dear  Behrens:  The  names  of  the  two  temporary  clerks  in  this  office  are  Antonino 
Zarraga  and  Pablo  Amoranto;  both  commenced  work  on  May  6,  1910. 

I  have  sold  2,500  of  the  3,200  parcels  of  Biflan,  and  half  the  first  installments  collected; 
the  other  half  is  standing  around  with  the  money  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  the  clerk 
to  write  their  receipts;  that  is,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

.  If  you  have  any  more  clerks  and  machines  to  send  here,  get  busy.     I  can  use  them 
for  a  while. 

Sincerely,  Walt. 

Bifian  opened  for  sale  May  9,  2,500  lots — sold  in  eight  days.  Three  typewriterB 
going  and  will  send  three  or  four  mure  from  Hunt's  office  next  Monday. 

There  are  no  more  machineH  available  or  would  be  able  to  put  several  more  clerks 
to  writing  S.  C. 

0.  D.  Bbhrbns. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  relative  to  what  is  done 

Ereparatorv  to  the  sale  of  a  parcel  of  friar  land.  After  the  estate  has 
een  completed  by  the  surveying  division  and  all  areas  and  descrip- 
tions are  known,  there  is  made  up  in  the  office  pertaining  to  the 
estate  a  data  sheet  for  each  sales  certificate,  a  copy  of  which  sheet  is 
submitted  herewith,  shown  as  Form  No.  90.     Tliis  includes  all  the 
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information  necessary  to  make  out  a  sales  certificate.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  prepared  Form  No.  103,  in  Spanish,  giving  practically 
the  same  information,  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  and  signed 
by  the  agent  and  furnished  the  purchaser.  Therefore  the  only 
requirement  of  the  purchaser,  after  ne  has  made  up  his  mind,  is  to 
sign  his  sales  certincates,  which  are  then  prepared  by  the  clerks, 
forwarded  to  Manila  for  signatiure  and  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
estate,  and  if  the  payment  agreed  upon  has  been  made,  then  the  sales 
certificate  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  The  reason  for  using  Form 
No.  103  is  that  the  purchaser  may  know  the  amoimt  of  money  he 
must  pav  for  his  land,*  the  area,  the  time  when  the  installments  are 
due,  and  the  amount.  Under  this  system  a  large  niunber  of  pur- 
chasers can  be  handled  in  a  very  short  time,  and  long  before  the 
time  Mr.  Martin  made  his  speech,  or  before  we  knew  of  any  investi- 
gation or  agitation  toward  investigation,  sales  were  being  made  imder 
this  system  rapidly  and  successfully. 

Now,  this  blank  which  is  furnished  the  would-be  purchaser,  Form 
103,  gives  the  area  of  his  holdings,  the  appraised  value,  the  amount 
credited,  the  balance  due,  the  credit  from  leases,  if  any,  the  date 
when  the  sale  is  effective,  interest,  number  of  instaUments,  and  the 
annual  installments.  That  is  all,  gentlemen,  and  I  apologize  to  you 
for  this  long  statement,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  directly 
through  the  testimony,  pick  up  ^  loose  ends  noted,  and  get  them 
out  of  the  way. 

(Said  forms  are  as  follows:) 

[B.  L.  Form  No.  90.] 
Bureau* OP  Lands. 

FRIAR  LANDS  DIYISION. 

Data  for  sale  certificate  No 

estate. 

Date  of  certificate '. 

Name 

Barrio  of Municipality  of , 

Province  of Lot Sheet Sec 

Monicipality  of Province  of 

Class Percentaere 

Area: H 7 A 0. 

Appraised  value,  ^ Amount  credited,  ^ 

Balance  due,  ^ Credit  from  lease  No 

Sale  effective 

Interest  from 

No.  installments annual 

Firet  installment,  ^ 

Installments  at  ^ 

Data  compiled  by 
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[B.  L.  FOBM  IOC] 

BuBBAU  OF  Lands. 

FRIAB  LANDS  DIVISION. 

Memorandum  sobre  ventaB. 

Hacienda  de 

Ck)mprador 

Lote  No 

Superficie H A C. 

Valor  de  Tasacidn,  1^ 

AfKadido  por ^ 

Cr^ditos r 

Importe  de  la  venta,  1^ 

plazoe. 

Primer  plazo,  1^ 

plazofi  4  ^ 

Flazos anuales  son  pagadeios 

en 

Certificado  de  Venta  No 

Fechada  en 


Agente  de  la  Hadenda. 
[On  the  bMk.] 

Aviso. 

[Extracto  de  la  Ley  de  lo8  Terrenes  de  los  Frailes,  No.  1120.] 

Abt.  19.  Ninf^un  comprador  6  arrendatario,  con  arre^lo  4  eeta  Ley  adquirird  derechoe 
exclueivofi  de  ninguna  clase  d  ningun  canal,  acequia,  dep<5eito  u  otras  obras  para 
el  riego,  ni  4  ningun  BuminiBtro  de  aguas  del  que  dependan  6  puedan  depender  tales 
obraa  para  el  riego,  sine  que  todaa  las  mencionadas  obras  para  el  riego  y  suminiBtzoB 
de  aguaB  pennanecer4n  bajo  el  excluBivo  dominio  del  Gobiemo  de  las  lalas  Filipinaa 
y  Hordn  administradoe  bajo  la  direcci<3n  del  Jefe  de  la  Oficina  de  Terrenos  PubiicoB, 
para  el  beneficio  comiin  de  to<los  las  interei^ados  que  dependan  de  elloe.  Y  el  Gobiemo 
se  reserva  en  cada  caao,  como  uma  condici6n  del  contrato  de  venta,  el  derecbo  de 
imponer  una  contribuci^n  equitativa  para  la  conBervaci6n  del  eistema  de  regadio, 
cuya  cuantfa  se  fijar4  Bogiin  el  bencfic'io  recibido,  y  todo  comprador  con  arreglo  a 
esta  Ley,  por  el  hecho  de  aceutar  el  certificado  de  venta  6  tltulo  que  aqul  se  dispone, 
vendrd  obiigadb  d  su  page.  V  se  dispone  ademds  que  todoe  loe  terrenoe  vendidoB  6 
arrendados  con  arreglo  a  eeta  Ley  e^taran  eujetosd  las  Bervidumbresde  aguas  con  respecto 
d  1o8  canaloB,  acequias  y  dep6t«it()H  de  riego  tal  como  ahora  existen  6  como  el  Gobiemo 
tenga  d  bien  const  niirlas  en  adelante. 

Art.  20.  Todas  las  per^onas  que  reciban  tftulos  d  terrenos  con  arreglo  4  las  pre- 
Bcripciones  de  esta  Ley,  poeeerdn  dichos  terrenofl  sujetos  d*  las  mismas  servidumbre? 
publican  que  existfan  sobre  las  de  propiedad  privada  bajo  la  eoberanfa  de  Espana, 
incluyendo  las  relativaa  al  litoral  del  mar  y  nveras  de  loe  rioe  navegablee  y  ae  los 
rlos  pobre  quo  queda  imponcrse  la  servidumbre  de  balsaje. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  request  from  Representative  Martin 
to  be  permitted  to  put  questions  to  this  witness.  What  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  committee  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  move  that  Mr.  Martin  be  permitted  to  examine  the 
witness,  of  course,  the  examination  to  be  confined  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  investigation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  As  defined  in  the  resolution. 

(The  committee  decided  to  permit  Representative  Martin  to 
examine  this  witness.) 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  will  excuse  me  just  one'moment,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  in  evidence  a  sample  copy  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  leiises, 
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confirming  my  statement  that  this  forfeiture  clause  actually  exists  in 
them. 

The  CsukiBMAN.  How  many  of  those  leases  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  very  large  number.  I  wish  to  introduce  a 
sample  only. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  many  there  are  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can;  it  is  already  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  alike  and  in  that  form,  are  they? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  jrou  can  submit  one  lease, 
which  will  be  treated  as  being  identical  with  all  the  others  in  form. 

IB.  L.  Form  No.  26  (A).) 
Temix>rary  lease  No.  1051. 

Name,  Carpenter,  F.  W.  Barrio,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Tala  estate. 
Part  of  lot  869,  sheet  17,  section  1.  Area  14.  H.  — .  A.  — .  C, 
Class,  5th  unirrigated.  Percentage, .  Rental,  1^4.20.  Pay- 
able June  1  and  December  1.  Effective  from  Jan.  1st,  1910,  to 
December  31st,  1912. 

Lease Parcel Credits, 

Lease Parcel Credits, 

Total  credits. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Depabtamento  de  lo  Intebior. 

BUREAU  OF  LANDS. 
OnCINA  DB  Tebeenos. 

Friar  Lands  Division. 

DIvlslfo  de  lo8  Torreiios  de  los  Frailes. 


Tala  Estate. 

Hadenda. 

Rizal  Province. 

Prorlocia. 


Temporary  lease  No.  1061. 

Arrendamlento  provtsion&l  No 


This  indenture,  made  in  duplicate,  this  19  day  of  December,  1909, 

'lEste  escritura  hecha  por  dupUcado,  hoy  dia  19  de  Dldembre,  1900, 

between  C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 

entre  C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  de  Terrenos,  en  nombre  del 

the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  authorized  by  the 

Ooblemo  de  las  Islas  FfUptnas,  segtkn  aatorizan  las 

provisions  of  the  friar  lands  act  No.  1120,  as  lessor;  and  F.  W, 

disposicloncs  de  la  Ley  de  los  Terrenos  de  loe  Frailes,  No.  1120,  como  Arrendador;  y 

Carpenter,  a  resident  of  the  municipality  of  Manila,  Province  of 

F.  W.  Carpenter  resf dente  del  municlpio  de  Provlncla  de 

Manila,  as  lessee: 

ICanils,  oomo  arrendatarlo: 

Witnesseth,  That  said  lessor,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents, 

Hace  coostar,  que  dicho  arrendador,  en  conafderacldn  de  las  rentes, 

covenants,  and  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  and  hereby  agreed  to  be 

pactos  y  oondiciones  mis  adelante  expresados,  y  que  por  la  presente  ccmvlene 
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paid,  observed,  and  performed  by  said  lessee,  does  hereby  lease,  let, 

pagar,  observar  y  cmnplir  dicho  arrendatario,  arrienda,  cede 

and  demise  unto  the  said  lessee  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 

y  traspasa  A  dicbo  arrendatario  la  paroela  de  terreno 

situate  in  the  municipality  of  Caloocan,  Province  of  Rizal,  known  and 

Bltuada  en  el  municlpio  de  Caloocan.  Provfiicia  de  Rizal,  oonocida  y 

designated  as  lot  No.  part  of  869  of  said  estate,  and  containing  an 

deslgnada  come  lote  No.  partede  800  de  dicha  hacienda,  y  que  oontlene  un 

area  of  14  H. —  A. —  C,  in  accordance  with  the  official  maps  and 

Area  de  14  H.—  A.—  C,  de  acuerdo  oon  las  mapas  oflclales  y 

records  of  technical  descriptions  of  surveys  and  boundaries  of  said 

reglstroe  de  las  descripciones  t^cnlcas  de  las  mediciones  y  Umites  de  dicba 

lot,  which  are  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  lessor  in  the  bureau  of  lands 

paroela,  que  obran  en  la  ofloina  del  arrendador  en  la  ofldna  de  Terreoot 

at  Manila. 

en  Manila. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above-described  lot,  with  the  appurtenances 

Para  que  tenga  y  posea  la  paioela  arriba  descrlta,  oon  todas  las  pertenendas 

thereunto  of  right  belonging,  unto  said  lessee,  for  a  term  of  three 

que  de  derecho  le  oorresponda,  dlcbo  arrendatario,  por  un  ttfnnlno  de  8 

years,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1910,  until  the  last  day 

yean,  desde  el  dia  1.*  de  enero,  1010,  hasta  el  ttltlmo  dla 

of  December,  1912. 

de  didembre,  1912. 

Subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  provisions  of  one  certain  preliminary 
contract  of  lease,  executed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  A,  D.  1908, 
by  and  between  the  parties  hereto ;  said  preliminary  contract  being 
by  the  act  of  said  parties  herein  incorporated,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  this  instrument. 

In  consideration  whereof,  and  recognizing  said  lot  as  the  property 

En  oonsideracldn  A  lo  cual,  y  reconociendo  dicbo  lote  oomo  propiedad 

of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  said  lessee  hereby 

del  Qobiemo  de  las  Islas  Filipinas,  dicho  arrendatario  se  oompromete  por  la  presente 

agrees  to  pay  annually  as  rental  therefor,  to  said  lessor,  or  his  duly 

&  pagar  anualznente  oomo  renta  del  mlsmo,  &  dicho  arrendador,  6  Asa 

authorized  representative,  at  such  place  as  said  lessor  may  designate, 

representante  debldamente  autorlzado,  en  el  lugar  que  el  repetido  arrendador  designe 

the  sum  of  four  pesos  and  twenty  centavos  (1^4.20),  in  two  equal 

la  rantidad  de  4  pesos  20  centavos  (7*4.20),  en  doe  plasos 

installments,  on  or  before  the  first  days  of  each  June  and  December 

iguales,  el  dia  1.**  de  d  antes,  Junio  y  didembre 

during  the  term  of  this  lease:  Provided,  h&weveTj  That  if  said  lessee 

mientras  dure  este  arrendamiento:  Enttndilndose,  sin  embargot  Que  si  dicho  arrendatario 

SO  elects,  the  total  annual  rental  may  be  paid  on  or  before  the  dat« 

lo  eligiese,  toda  la  renta  anual  puede  ser  pagnda  en  la  fecha  primero  mencionada,  6  antes, 

first  stated,  during  each  year  of  said  term:  And  provided  further^ 

durante  cada  afio  de  dicho  tdrmino;  p  enundi^ndMe,  odrmAt, 

That  upon  default  of  said  lessee  in  the  payment  of  any  such  first 

que  al  dejar  dicho  arrendatario  de  pagar  cualqulera  de  dichos  primeros 
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installment  of  rental  as  aforesaid,  the  total  annual  rental  shall  there- 

plazos  de  renta  oomo  qneda  dicho,  tods  la  rents  anual  veuccr&  y 

upon  become  due  and  payable. 

anH  pagadera  acto  seguido. 

In  further  consideration,  and  as  an  essential  condition  of  this 

Bn  oonsidenM^l^ii  sdemAa,  y  oomo  oondiddn  esendsl  de  esta 

lease,  said  lessee  does  hereby  waive  and  renounce  his  right,  under 

arrandamiento,  dJdio  arrendatario  rextimda  por 

the  provisions  of  section  80  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  to  notice 

la  pnsente  su  deraeho  con  amglo  k  las  dispcaiciones  del  artlcnlo  80  del  oddigo  de  prooedimiento  olvil  de  far 
notlflcado 

or  demand  for  payment  of  rentals  due,  likewise  waiving  and  renounc- 

6  demandado  para  el  pago  de  las  rentas  debldas,  renunci- 

ing  any  right  which  he  might  have  under  the  provisions  of  article 

ando  de  igoal  modo  caalquia*  derecho  que  padlera  teirn  por  virtad  de  las  dlsposiciones  del  artfculo 

1575  of  the  civil  code  to  a  reduction  of  rental  on  account  of  loss  or 

1575  del  cddlgo  dvil  &  una  reduccidn  de  la  renta  por  raxdn  de  i>4rdlda  6 

damage  suffered  by  reason  of  any  and  all  extraordinary  or  unfore* 

dafioa  sufridos  por  causa  de  casos  fortultos  exfcraordinarios  6  impre- 

seen  fortuitous  events.     Said  lessee  agrees  that  he  shall  not  sublet 

▼istos.        Didio  arrendatario  se  oompromete  &  no  subarrendar 

or  sublease  said  lot,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  nor  shall  he  transfer 

el  referldo  lote  ni  ninguna  parte  del  mlsmo,  A  no  transferir 

or  assign  this  lease,  without  first  having  secured  the  written  consent 

eate  arrendamiento  sin  obtener  previamente  el  consentlmlento  por  escrlto 

of  said  lessor,  and  that  he  shall  not  commit  any  waste  nor  permit 

del  arrendador,  7  4  no  oometer  ningdn  destroso  nl  pennitir 

any  trespass  upon  said  lot,  but  that  he  shall  report  immediately 

nJogana  tnvasidn  de  dlcho  lote,  y  &  dar  cuenta  i^nedlatamente 

to  said  lessor  any  trespass  or  attempted  trespass  thereon,  or  any 

al  arrendadcM'  de  cualqniar  invasidn  6  tentatlva  de  invasidn  del  mismo  y  de  cualquier 

action  of  any  person  or  persons  upon  any  adjacent  property,  which 

acto  de  cualesqnir  peisonas  en  propiepad  adyaoente 

might  result  in  injury  or  damage  to  said  lot. 

que  poeda  dar  por  resultado  el  dafio  6  peijuiclo  de  dlcho  lote. 

Said  lessee  further  agrees  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term 

Dkbo  arrendatario  convlene  sdesnAs,  que  4  la  expiracidn  del  plazo 

hereinabove  stated,  or  upon  the  default  of  said  lessee  in  the  perform- 

antea  designado,  6  al  l^tar  dicho  arrendatario  al  cumpll- 

ance  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereof,  said  lessor  may  terminate  this 

miento  de  cualqulera  de  las  condidones  de  este  contrato,  el  referldo  arrendador  podra  dar  por  tennlnado  este 

lease;  and  that  upon  its  termination  for  such  default,  said  lessee 

arrendamiento;  y  que  4  la  terminaddn  de  este  por  dicha  falta,  el  repetldo  arrendatario 

shall  vacate  said  lot  immediately:  Provided,  however ,  That  any  sum 

dejar4  Inmediatamente  desocupado  dlcho  lote:  Entendiindose,  sin  embargo,  Que  cualesquier 

or  sums  of  money  due  by  said  lessee  to  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 

cantidades  de  dinero  que  dicho  arrendatario  deba  al  QoYlemo  de  las  Islas  Fill- 
pine  Islands,  for  rental  accruing  upon  this  lease,  or  for  damages 

pinas  por  conoepto  de  rentas  de  dicho  arrendamiento,  d  por  daftos 
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arising  from  any  breach  of  the  conditions  hereof,  shall  be  at  all  times 

proYeiiientes  de  cualquier  inlracci^n  de  las  oondlcioziee  de  este  oontnto,  aeri  stomixre 

a  valid  first  lien  upon  all  buildings,  fixtures,  and  other  property 

un  piimer  pravamen  v4Udo  sobre  todos  los  edificlos,  lnstalaciones  y  dexiiAs  propiedad 

belonging  to  said  lessee  and  situated  upon  said  lot,  and  if,  upon  the 

perteneciente  al  repetido  arrendatario  que  estte  situadoe  en  dloho  lote,  y  si,  &  la 

termination  of  this  lease  on  account  of  such  default  of  said  lessee, 

tenntnaddn  de  este  arrendamiento  por  rasdn  de  dldia  lalta  del  memcionado  airandatarlo, 

as  aforesaid,  there  remains  due  to  said  Government  of  the  Philippiae 

oano  queda  dlcbo,  restan  cualesquir  somas  de  dinero  debidas  4  dJoho  Ooblenio  de  lai  lalas 

Islands  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  whether  for  rental  or  otherwise, 

FUipinas,  sea  por  ooncepto  de  renta  &  por  otro  ooncepto,  como  queda 

as  aforesaid,  said  lessee  shall  not  remove  said  property  from  said 

expresado,  dlcho  arrendatario  no  retlrarA  la  mencionada  propiedad  del  repetido 

lot  without  first  having  satisfied  such  indebtedness,  or  without  first 

lote  sin  haber  previamente  satisfecho  semejante  deoda,  6  sin 

having  secured  the  written  consent  of  said  lessor  to  so  remove  said 

baber  obtenido  previamente  el  consentimiento  por  escrito  del  repetido  arrendador  para 

property:  And  provided  further j  That  if  such  property  has  not  been' 

retirarla:  Y  entendiindose  adem&t^  Que  si  dicba  propiedad  no  ha  sido 

removed  from  said  lot  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 

retlrada  de  dlcho  lote  &  la  ezpiracidn  de  treinta  dfas  desde  la  fecha 

of  said  termination  for  default,  then  it  shall  be  considered  that  said 

de  la  termlnacidn  del  contrato  por  incumplimiento,  se  considerar4  que  el  zbeOiClonado 

lessee  has  relinquished  and  abandoned  all  right,  title,  and  interest 

arrendatario  ha  abandonado  todo  derecho,  titulo  6  Interte 

in  and  to  said  property,  and  said  lessor  may  enter  upon  said  lot  and 

sobre  la  propiedad  repetida,  y  al  arrendador  podr&  entrar  en  dlcho  lota  y 

take  possession  thereof,  and  likewisS  of  said  property,  by  right  of 

tomar  posesidn  del  mismo,  asl  oomo  de  la  mencionada  propiedad  por  derecho  de 

accession. 

aocesidn. 

In  testimony  whereof  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands. 

En  testimonio  de  lo  cual,  las  referidas  partes  lo  firman  de  su  pufio  y  letra. 

C.  H.  Sleepeb, 
C.  W.  R., 

Director  of  Lands. 

Director  de  Terrenoe. 
F.  W.  CaBP£NT£B. 

Signed  by  the  lessee  in  the  presence  of — 

Fiimado  por  el  arrendatario  en  presencia  de— 

Juan  Cbaao. 
Pasiob  M.  Valencia. 

Approved : 

Aprobado: 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretario  de  lo  Interior, 
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Mr.  I^Iabtin.  I  want  to  begin  with  some  matters  growing  out  of 
the  lease  to  E.  L.  Worcester.  You  stated,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  you 
believed  that  you  had  been  grossly  libeled  by  certain  Filipinos,  I 
believe,  12  in  number,  who  were  conducting  a  paper  called  ''El 
Renacimiento,''  with  reference  to  this  lease,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  WoRCESTBB.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  ask  you  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  when  you  make  remarks  as  to  what  I  stated.  We  have 
the  records  before  us,  and  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  use  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  I  wiU  be  glad  to  do  that.  On  page  577 
you  said: 

There  ia  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  was  any  criticiBm.  I  thought 
there  was,  and  I  thought  that  that  criticism  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reflect  very 
severely  on  me;  and  tne  public  prosecutor  of  the  city  of  Manila  also  thought  there 
was. 

You  also  said  the  judge  thought  that  it  did  refer  to  you  in  the 
criminal  action,  whereupon  three  of  those  persons  were  sentenced 
to  periods  of  six,  six,  and  eight  months  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  should  read  nine  instead  of  eight. 

Mr.  Martin.  Instead  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  should  read  six,  six,  and  nine  months. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  ordered  them  to  pay  fines  in  addition  of  two  to 
three  thousand  pesos  each.  You  also  said  that  the  judge  in  th6 
civil  action  did  not  consider  the  evidence  of  the  defense  sufficient 
and  awarded  you  a  judgment  of  $30,000  in  damages,  of  which  you 
have  collected — the  amount  can  go  in  there;  it  is  m  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  you  are  wrong,  sir. 

Mr.  ^Madison.  It  did  not  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  recall  Mr,  Worcester  said  he  had  gotten  fifteen  or 
twen^  thousand  pesos,  that  he  got  a  little  every  now  and  then, 
Mr.  Worcester,  who  appoints  the  judges  before  whom  this  action 
was  tried? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is  that  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  first  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  General. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  tney  not  recommended  by  him  and  their  appoint- 
ments approved  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  the  appointments  made  by  the  Gk)vemor 
General  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  not  these  judges  removable  by  the  commission 
at  its  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  commission  can  inaugurate  no  movement 
looking  to  their  removal  so  far  as  I  know;  it  certainly  has  never 
done  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  there  any  provision  of  Philippine  law  whereby  the 
commission,  at  its  pleasure,  can  remove  these  judges  of  first  instance 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  provision. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  do  you  remove  them  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  measures  for  their  removal  would 
be  inau^rated  by  the  Governor  General. 

Mr.  iLiRTiN.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  frank  with  you,  Mr, 
Worcester,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  informed  that  all  of  these 
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1'udges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  general  of  the  Philippine 
islands  upon  me  approval  or  confirmation  of  the  eommission  and 
that  they  are  removaole  by  the  Philippine  Commission  at  its  pleasiu«. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  is  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  advised  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  you  refer  to  it  ?  Let  us  have  the  law  and  put 
it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  see  t^at  this  is  a  matter 
that  the  committee  is  investigating. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  these  jury  trials  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  These  were  not  jury  trials,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No;  in  criminal  cases  the  law  provides  for  the 
ai>pointment  of  two  assessors  to  assist  the  judge;  we  have  no  jury 
trials  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  These  men  were  tried  without  a  jury  for  a  felony, 
convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  that  sentence  has  been, 
since  the  last  session  of  tms  committee,  confirmed  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  I  do  not  understand 
that  your  statement  is  correct.  One  of  the  persons  convicted  seems 
to  have  been  set  free  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  penalty  seems  to  have  oeen  increased  in  the  case  of  another, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  newspaper  reports. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  one  year?  You  saw  the  newspaper  report,  did 
you,  that  one  of  these  men  had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  saw  the  report  cabled  from  Manila.  Permit 
me  to  say,  in  passing,  that  as  far  as  I  remember,  no  action  for  the 
removal  of  a  judge  has  ever  been  taken;  at  aU  events  none  has  been 
taken  when  I  have  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  commissicm, 
which  may  explain  my  unfamiliarity  with  the  procedure.  We  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  remove  judges  with  frequency  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  not  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  removable  in 
the  same  way — by  the  Philippine  Commission  at  its  pleasure — as  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  are  asking  me  a  question  about  something 
with  which  I  am  not  especially  familiar.  I  am  not  the  secretary  of 
finance  and  justice,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  you  my  recollection. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appoint^ 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  over  here.  They  are  not  appoint^ 
by  the  governor  general  at  all,  and  the  Philippme  Commission  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  appointment,  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  make  this  statement  offhand,  and  it  is  subject  to  correction  when  I 
have  read  the  law,  because  I  do  not  assume  to  carry  all  of  the  Philip- 
pine laws  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  does  it  come  that  the  judges  of  first  instance  in 
Manila  did  not  try  this  civil  case,  but  that  Judge  Jenkins  was  brought 
in  from  some  northern  district  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  he  was  serving  as  judge  of  first 
instance  in  the  city  of  Manila  when  he  tried  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  he  brought  in  by  the  other  judges,  who  refused 
for  some  reason  to  sit  in  the  case  i 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  understand  that  any  judge  refused  to  sit 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  a  judge  of  first  instance  in  Manila 
did  not  tiy  this  case,  but  it  was  tried  by  Judge  Jenkins,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  m  a  northern  district  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  His  jurisdiction,  at  the  time  he  tried  the  case,  was 
in  Manila. 
Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  the  business  of  the^ 

Mr.  Martin.  I  mean  the  district  to  which  he  was  permanently 
assigned  was  in  the  northern  end  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  Judge  Jenkins  was  still  in  Manila  at 
the  time  I  left  to  come  here.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what 
district  he  was  permanently  assigned  or  that  he  was  permanently 
assigned  to  any  district.  Our  judges  are  assigned  as  the  occasion 
and  the  work  of  the  dockets  in  the  several  districts  require,  and  the 
assignments  are  not  permanent.  A  judge  may  be  transferred  from 
one  district  to  another. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  one  of  these  defendants,  who  has 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  is  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  t 
Mr.  Worcester.  Teodoro  M.  Kalaro  was  a  member  of  the  Phihp- 
pine  Assembly. 
Mr.  Martin.  Is  he  a  member  now? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not^ay,  sir.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  is. 
Mr.  Martin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tnat  your  prosecution  of  these  FiU- 
pinos  for  this  alleged  Ubel,  and  the  results  of  it,  .has  created  a  feeling 
of  extreme  bitterness  amon^  the  FiUpinos  generally],  not  only  with 
reference  to  yourself  but  wim  reference  to  the  American  administra- 
tion there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir,  what  may  be  the 
feeling  of  the  Filipinos  generally,  as  a  result  of  this  action.  I  have 
been  informed  by  gentlemen  whom  I  believe  to  be  in  a  position  to 
know,  that  the  better  element  among  the  FiUpinos  rejoice  at  the 
result  which  was  brought  about  in  this  case. 

(The  question  put  to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Martin  at  this  point  was, 
upon  motion,  ruled  out.) 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  object.  This  whole  cross-examination,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  is  not  confined  to  the  issues,  is  not  confined  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  administration  of  lands  but  to  the  administration  of 
courts.  It  will  occupy  a  week's  time  if  we  go  into  cross-examina- 
tion upon  all  these  collateral  and  incidental  irrelevant  matters.  The 
administration  of  the  courts  down  there,  or  the  law,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  involved  in  this  investigation  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  Mr.  Crumpacker,  did  we  go  into  this  in  the 
examination  in  chief  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Because  it  was  brought  out  on  cross-examina- 
tion by  some  members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  state  of  the  public 
opinion  down  there  respecting  the  law  and  as  to  how  it  should  be 
applied.  But  I  think  and,  of  course,  that  was,  it  seems  to  me, 
largely  immaterial;  no  court  would  have  permitted  that  kind  of  an 
examination;  but  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  not  to  be  observed  and  enforced  as  they  are  in  courts  when 
a  member  of  the  committee  asks  a  question,  but  when  some  one  on 
the  outside  asks  permission  to  make  a  cross-examination  of  a  witness 
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respecting  material  questions  I  think  the  committee,  as  a  matter  of 
sell-defense,  ought  to  insist  that  the  cross-examination  should  be 
confined  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
witness  was  asked  whether  any  criticism  had  grown  out  of  this 
lease  to  his  nephew. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  asked  that  question  by  yourself,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  he  was  aked  that  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  say  there 
had  been. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  page  is  that  on  ?    I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  detailed  the  progress  of  the  criminal  suit  that 
grew  out  of  it,  in  a  manner  that  was  very  creditable  to  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  This  committee  is  instructed 
by  the  resolution  under  which  it  is  acting  '*To  make  a  coinplete  and 
tnorough  investigation  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  Philippine 
Government  touching  the  administration  of  PhiUppine  lands  and  all 
matters  of  fact  and  law  pertaining  thereto.''  Now,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  judges  in  the  Philippine  Islands  nor, 
indeed,  with  the  trial  of  libel  suits,  and  this  whole  investigation* 
touching  those  points,  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
under  this  particular  resolution.  The  committee  itself  has  a  veiy 
general  authority  touching  all  legislation  concerning  these  islands, 
and  members  of  the  committee  have  asked  some  questions,  undoubt- 
edly, which  were  not  strictly  covered  by  the  resolution,  but  the  motion 
under  which  Mr.  Martin,  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  is  permitted 
to  ask  questions,  calls  upon  him  to  confine  his  investigation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  under  the  resolution,  and  as  that  inquiry 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  judges  or  trial  of  hbel  suits, 
the  chair  hopes  that  Mr.  Martin  will  confine  himself  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  special  inquiry. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  idea  is  to  discredit,  upon  something  col- 
lateral, the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  move  to  strike  out  that  part  in  which  he  said 
that  Mr.  Worcester  boasted.     I  move  to  strike  that  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  counsel  ought  to  be  courteous;  if  he 
enjoys  the  courtesy  that  the  committee  has  extended  to  ham  he 
must  observe  due  courtesy  toward  the  witness  and  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think,  Judge  Crumpacker,  that  Mr.  Martin  ought 
to  confine  his  questions  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  investigation; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  do  that,  consid^ng  the  wide 
range  that  this  testimony  has  taken  thus  far.  I  have  felt  all  along 
that  we  were  going  far  Seyond  what  we  were  authorized  to  do,  ana 
if  there  is  to  oe  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  conunittee 
now  that  henceforth  this  investigation  is  to  oe  confined  strictly  to 
the  questions  raised  by  this  resolution  of  inquiry,  I  have  notninc 
further  to  say  as  to  this  examination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Martin.  I 
hope  very  much,  if  that  is  the  sense  of  the  committee,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  now  objecting  to  these  questions  will  not  insist 
upon  bringing  future  testimony  before  the  committee  that  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  we  are  charged  with  inves- 
tigating. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chair  hopes  that  the  investigation  hereafter 
will  be,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  others, 
confined  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  under  which  we  are 
acting.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  unless  it  shall  be  so  confined 
we  will  be  utterly  imable  to  conclude  the  testimony  and  report 
during  the  life  of  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Jones.  Gentlemen  have  taken  up  hours  and  hours — one  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have  in  mind — with  questions 
as  to  the  sugar  industry  down  there  and  questions  relating  to  sugar. 
I  thought  at  the  time — but  I  did  not  like  to  object — that  w^e  were 
taking  up  a  great  deal  of  time  and  imposing  a  great  deal  of  expense 
upon  the  Government  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Crxtmpacker.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  scope 
of  the  examination  by  members  of  the  committee:  This  committee 
is  charged  not  only  with  this  investigation,  but,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, with  legislation,  and  I  can  weU  excuse  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  may  branch  off  in  order  to  get  information  affecting  general 
conditions  aown  there  which  may  not  pertain,  strictl}'  speaking,  to 
the  subject  matter  under  consicleration,  but  the  committee  may 
follow  a  lead  which  might  develop  some  useful  general  information 
respecting  conditions  in  the  islands  that  might  be  helpful  some  time 
later  or  helpful  to  a  general  knowledge,  but  when  a  Member  of  the 
House  asks  permission  to  cross-examine  a  witness  like  an  attorney, 
and  permission  is  given  on  condition  that  it  be  confined  to  the  real 
issues,  I  think,  peniaps,  a  different  policy  ought  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  sav  in  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  %vill  repeat  what  I  nave  already  said,  that  I  tnink  the  investi- 
gation should  be  confined  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution,  but 
Mr.  Martin 'occupies  a  peculiar  position  here.  He  does  not  appear  as 
an  attorney;  he  is  the  author  of  the  resolution  under  which  this  inves- 
tigation is  being  conducted.  He  has  made  certain  charges  against 
the  Philippine  Commission,  and  Mr.  Worcester  and  other  witnesses 
who  have  testified  here,  especially  Mr.  Worcester,  have  gone  into 
great  detail  in  replying  to  tne  speech  that  Mr.  Martin  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  taking  that  speech  up  sen- 
tence by  sentence  and  replying  to  it  more  in  an  argumentative  way 
than  as  a  matter  of  testimony,  and  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
some  liberality  ought  to  be  shown  Mr.  Martin  in  the  matter  of  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  suggest  that  we  proceed,  and  that  as  questions  are 
asked,  if  objections  are  made,  the  committee  then  pass  on  them  with 
no  further  argument.  I  think  w^e  all  know  what  the  investigation  is 
about  and  whether  or  not  we  want  to  hear  the  evidence.  If  we  get 
into  a  discussion  over  these  questions  it  will  not  only  be  the  life  of  tnis 
Congress,  but  the  life  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  before  we  can 
ever  conclude  it.  I  think  the  present  question  is  improper;  it  is  in 
the  way  of  aigument  and  decidedly  improper  by  way  of  argument  atid 
inference.     We  might  pass  on  that  particular  question  and  then  go  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  true,  though,  is  it  not,  that  that  question  relates 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  witness  in  his  exanunation  in  chief  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No.  The  question  now  is:  Are  the  best  among 
these  people  the  same  as  those  who  125  years  ago  were  called  Tories 
in  this  country  ?    That  is  the  question  that  wsls  asked. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  sustains  the  objection  to  the  question. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  made  a  motion.  I  move  that  there  be  stricken 
from  the  record  that  part  of  Mr.  Martin's  question  in  which  he  char- 
acterized the  statement  and  the  manner  of  statement  of  Mr.  Worces- 
ter in  regard  to  this  libel  suit. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Parsons  prevailed.) 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  the  scope  of  this  inves- 
tigation covers  what  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Martin's  allegation  of 
favoritism  shown  by  Mr.  Worcester  to  his  nephew?  In  a  general 
way,  does  the  scope  of  this  investigation  cover  that  transaction  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  does.  That  is 
part  of  the  administration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  touching  the  sale 
of  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  committee  does  not  care 
to  have  the  inquiry  pursued  any  Turther  with  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  courts  over  there  and  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  committee  has  indicated  no  such  intention  and 
no  such  wish.     We  have  ruled  out  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin  will  please  pursue  his  examination. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand,  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  only  question 
ruled  out  was  that  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  tories.  So  I 
suggest  you  proceed  with  your  examination. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  question,  though  it  has  been 
ruled  out,  in  a  different  way  and  different  form.  If  it  is  objection- 
able I  will  drop  it.  I  would  like  to  know  the  proportion  of  the  Philip- 
pine population  which  Mr.  Worcester  referred  to  as  the;  better  ele- 
ment, and  by  what  characteristics  or  conditions  he  distinguishes 
between  that  element  and  the  other? 

Mr.  DouGiJis.  I  object. 

The  Chairman.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  outside  of 
the  "better  element''  in  the  Philippine  Islands  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  bitterness  and  animosity  stirred  up  over  the  prosecution 
and  sentencing  of  these  Filipinos;  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?  And 
that  it  has  further  served  to  render  the  administration  there  un- 
popular and  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  oppressive. 

Sir.  Crumpacker.  I  believe  I  will  object  to  that;  it  has  no  sort 
of  relevancy. 

The  Chairman.  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Martin.  Your  position  over  there  is  a  position  of  great  power 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  not  only  secretary  of  the  interior  and  a 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  chairman  of  this  joint 
commission  between  tne  Philippine  Commission  and  the  assembly, 
but  you  rank  next  in  influence,  virtually,  to  the  Grovernor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands;  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  say,  sir,  -that  the  Vice  Grovernor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  might  be  held  to  rank  next  in  influence  to  the 
governor,  and  I  am  not  the  vice  governor. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  expect  you  to  make  the  admission,  but 
I  understand  that  you  are  the  most  powerful  and  influential  official 
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in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  virtue,  not  only  because  of  your  ability 
and  long  residence  there  but  your  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  islands.  Following  that  statement  up,  which  I  will 
make  for  you,  if  it  is  not  objected  to,  you  have  said  that  your 
nephew 

Mr.  WoBCESTER.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Martin  is  authorized  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  i^preciate  the  very  great  com- 
pliment he  has  paid  me,  but  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  personal  tribute 
rather  than  as  representing  anything  in  the  shape  or  public  opinion 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  said  tnat  your  nephew  has  refused  several 
appointments  because  of  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  stated  that  appointments  have  been 
offered  to  him  and  I  have  objected  to  his  accepting  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  if  he  wanted  to  lease  public  domain  is  it  not 
altogether  likely,  owing  to  your  position  and  influence,  that  his 
wishes,  by  reason  of  this  situation,  would  be  acceded  to  if  you  did 
not  object  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  mv  nephew  requested  a  thing  which  any 
American  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands  had  a  right  to  request  and 
a  right  to  obtain,  he  could  get  it  whether  or  not  I  objected,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  In  other  words,  I  think  my  nephew  could  have  taken  me 
into  court  and  compelled  me  to  give  him  a  lease  to  that  land.  That 
answers  your  question. 

Mr.  Martin.  A  great  deal  has  been  stated  here  by  yourself,  and 
other  gentlemen  representing  the  Philippine  Government,  with 
reference  to  the  Carpenter  lease,  about  the  great  popularity  of 
Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  about  the  poor  character 
of  the  Tala  estate,  and  about  the  failure  of  the  FiUpinos  to  criticize 
that  lease.  Do  you  regard  those  as  tests  or  critenons  of  the  law- 
fulness or  propriety  of  the  contract  that  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Carpenter  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  contract  with  Mr.  Carpenter  contains  special  pro- 
visions which  you  say  have  been  embodied  in  the  leases  executed 
under  it  and  which  it  has  been  testified  were  not  incorporated  in 
any  other  contract  that  has  been  executed  by  the  Phihppine  Gov- 
emment.     That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  Mr.  Carpenter's  contract  contains 
some  conditions  which  have  not  been  included  in  any  other  contract; 
certainly  it  contains  a  group  of  conditions  which  have  not  been 
included,  in  their  collectivity,  in  any  other  contract. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  going  into  what  the  conditions  are;  they 
have  been  gone  into  and  the  record  speaks  for  itself.  But  what  I 
want  to  know  is:  Would  you  approve  other  or  further  contracts- of 
like  character? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would,  indeed,  under  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  you  apply  them  to  all  the  friar  estates  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  apply  them  to  unoccupied  lands  on  any 
riar  estate  in  connection  with  which  there  was  not  any  reasonable 
probability  of  rental  under  the  ordinary  conditons;  that  is,  to  actual 
occupants  or  to  people  who  might  be  persuaded  to  come  on  to  the 
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estates  as  such.     Our  object  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  these  estates 
divided  up  among  the  Filipino  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  no  difference  in  law  or  in  any  other  regard 
between  the  Tala  estate  and  the  other  friar  land  estates  which  would 
justify  any  differentiation,  is  there  ? 

Mr!  Worcester.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  if  the  lessee  of  the  Tala  estate  was  entitled 
to  a  contract  or  agreement  whereby  the  Government  would  build 
bridges  to  and  upon  that  land,  all  the  other  friar  estates  and  lessees 
of  them  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  special  privileges  and  condi- 
tions, would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  are  talking  about  a  lessee  of  the  Tala  estate, 
and  there  is  no  such  lessee. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  your  meaning. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Nor  is  there  any  lessee  of  any  other  estate  with 
the  exception  of  the  Isabela  estate.  I  have  already  repUed  to  the 
balance  of  your  question,  as  I  understand  it.  I  would  ao  the  same 
thing  with  reference  to  the  other  estates  under  similar  conditions, 
supposing  them  to  exist,  which  I  did  on  the  Tala  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  that  in  that  question  about  building 
bridges  ? 

(Tne  stenogra^er  repeated  the  (question,  as  follows:  So  that  if 
the  lessee  of  the  Tala  estate  was  entitled  to  a  contract  or  a^^reement 
whereby  the  Government  would  build  bridges  to  and  upon  that  land, 
all  the  other  friar  land  estates  and  lessees  of  them  would  be  entitled 
to  the  same  special  privileges  and  conditions,  would  they  not  ?) 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  change  the  word  ^Messee"  to  **contractee." 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  change  that  word  '* lessee^'  to  **contractee'' 
in  that  question,  it  makes  what  follows  by  way  of  explanation  super- 
fluous.    Why  not  leave  it,  Mr.  Martin,  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Let  it  stand  ''lessee.''  I  will  say  this,  that  these 
instruments  were  all  options  to  purchase;  whether  it  was  a  contract 
or  whether  it  was  a  lease,  it  carried  with  it  an  option  to  purchase  the 
lands,  so  that  they  were,  in  effect,  optional  sales. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  was  a  condition  in  the  contract,  because, 
under  the  law,  there  is  no  power  to  sell;  it  was  a  contract  to  lease, 
and  if  the  law  should  be  changed  there  was  to  be  an  option  to  buy. 
And  there  is  another  tiling:  I  tliink  the  question  assumes  that  there 
is  a  condition  in  the  contract  that  the  Government  shall  build 
bridges  and  furnish  police  protection;  I  understand  that  all  there  is 
in  the  contract  or  all  the  contract  contains  upon  that  subject  is  that 
Mr.  Sleej)er  would  use  liis  influence  to  induce  the  Government 

Mr.  Martin.  His  official  influence. 

Mr.  CRtTMPACKER.  Well,  liis  official  influence. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  placed  liis  approval 
on  it? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  That  Mr.  Sleeper  may  use  Iiis  official 
influence  all  he  pleases,  but  there  is  no  agreement  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  build  bridges,  or  shall  police  it,  but  the  question  imports 
that  there  was  such  an  absolute  agreement.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
discourteously,  but  I  tliink  the  gentleman  is  assuming  that  the  con- 
tract contained  tilings  that  are  not  in  it  at  all.  I  have  it  here:  *'It 
is  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war,*'  and  so  on,  and  ''It  is 
further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  fii^t  part  will,  in  his  official 
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capacity,  endeavor  to  obtain  on  the  Tala  estate  adequate  police 
protection,"  and  so  forth.  That  is  Mr.  Sleeper;  he  agrees  that  he 
will  endeavor  to  use  his  influence  and  recommend  it  officially,  but 
there  is  no  contract  that  the  Government  shall  do  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  passage  in  question,  if  you  will  aUow  me  to 
quote  it,  Judge  Crumpacker,  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  further  a^eed  that  said  party  of  the  first  part  will,  in  his  official  capacity. 
endeavor  to  obtain  on  the  Tala  estate  adequate  police  protection  and  to  secure  all 
poesible  assistance  from  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  highways  and  bridges 
on  and  to  the  lands  of  said  estate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  condition  to  which 
Mr.  Martm  refers  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  general,  I  may  say.  Mr.  Martin,  in  reply  to 
your  Question,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department  of  the  interior 
to  endeavor  to  secure  the  construction  of  roads  on  all  of  the  friar 
estates  where  there  are  large  &reas  of  unoccupied  lands  which  are  at 
present  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  lack  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion. We  believe  that  we  can  not  dispose  of  these  lands  to  the  best 
advantage  until  it  becomes  possible  for  people  to  get  their  products 
out,  ana  we  have  urged  each  year  in  the  regular  appropriations 
passed  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  a  special  item  for  tne  construc- 
tion of  roads  as  well  as  for  the  repair  of  irrigation  works  on  the  friar 
estates,  and  special  items  have  actuaUy  been  included  in  appropria- 
tion bills  providing  funds  for  these  purposes. 

(Recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Thursday,  January  5,  1911. 

The  committee  resumed  its  hearing  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Olmsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SEAN  C.  WOBCESTEE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin,  will  you  suspend  your  examination? 
Mr.  Bucker  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Mr.  Worcester  has  my  question  there,  written  out. 
Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  intended  to  hand  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  I  put  your  question,  Mr.  Rucker? 

Mr.  Rucker.  Yes,  sir.    The  stenographer  will  please  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  addressed  to  the  chairman.    It  reads : 

Mr.  Chainnan,  with  yours  and  the  committee's  Indulgence,  I  wish, to  ask 
Mr.  Worcester  this  and  possibly  other  kindred  questions: 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  20th  ultimo  I  propounded  to  you  a  question,  not 
literally  taken  down  by  the  reporter,  yet  you  seem  to  have  gotton  my  meaning — 
and  you  answered,  but  too  briefly.  Since  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  a 
report  under  seal  to  Congress  'which  was  returned  sealed,  and  Congress  and  the 
country  are  in  ignorance  of  what  this  report  contained. 

It  is  not,  in  my  Judgment,  afield  of  the  present  inquiry  to  ask  you  In  view  of 
this  unprecedented  official  record  and  the  constantly  recurring  rumors  as  to  our 
strained  relations  with  Japan,  Do  you  believe  that  Japan,  politically  speaking, 
has  any  alliance  with  any  organization  of  a  political  character  in  the  Philippines? 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  known  that  soon  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines  there  was  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
certain  leading  insurrectionists  of  the  island  and  some  supposed  representatives 
of  the  Japanese  Government  looking  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  countries. 
Up  to  a  year  ago  one-half  of  the  signers  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  people 
declined  to  be  bound  longer  by  this  arrangement? 

Please  tell  the  committee,  if  you  know,  what  has  become  of  that  agreement 
and  what,  in  your  judgment.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  leading  Filipinos  at  the 
present  time  with  reference  to  It. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  is  an  illus- 
tration of  some  questions  that  were  under  consideration  here  this 
morning,  and  which  involved  the  cjuestion  of  whether  Mr.  Martin 
should  have  the  right  to  cross-examine.  Strictly,  this  question  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation  oi  the  committee;  but 
as  I  understand,  members  have  availed  themselves  of  the  right,  as 
members,  to  submit  questions  that  are  not  entirely  relevant. 

Mr.  DoroLAS.  Do  I  understand  that  that  is  a  question  put  by  Mr. 
Rucker  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rucker.  I  want  to  say  that  my  question  propounded,  I  think, 
on  the  20th  of  last  month,  was  as  to  what  was  holding  back  the  occu- 
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pation  of  the  Philippine  lands,  the  idea  being  that  there  was  this 
rumor,  that  there  was  supposed  to  be  this  estrangement  between  the 
Japanese  Government  and  our  Government,  and  that  that  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  lack  of  purchasers,  or  would-be 
purchasers,  upon  this  and  other  lands  in  the  Philippines.  And  so  I 
ask  this  question,  because  it  has  come  up  here  very  strangely,  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  send  a  communication  to  Congress  under 
seal,  to  be  sent  back  sealed.  I  having  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing something  personally  about  this  relation  over  there,  and  knowing 
that  Mr.  Worcester,  because  of  his  long  sojourn  in  that  country, 
necessarily  would  have  some  information  upon  the  subject,  put  the 
question.     I  submit  the  question  is  pertinent. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Rucker,  that  that  would  be 
opening  the  door  to  a  pretty  broad  investigation  outside  of  the  in- 
quiry, if  we  were  to  go  mto  the  relations  between  the  Philippines  and 
tne  Government  of  Japan.  Possibly  if  you  ask  the  simple  question 
whether  there  were  not  relations  of  that  kind  which  covered  the  sale 
of  lands  in  the  Philippines  that  might  be  pertinent;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  whole  inquiry,  if  followed  up,  would  lead  to  almost  an 
exhaustless  investigation  outside  of  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
under  which  we  are  proceeding. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Martin  would  be  prohibited 
from  cross-examining  in  relation  to  any  matter  brought  out  in  re- 
sponse to  this  question.  I  assume  that  he  would  under  the  action 
that  was  taken  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rucker.  I  assure  the  committee  that  this  is  not  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Martin's  inquiries.  It  is  on  my  own  initiative.  I  believe 
that  it  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  can  be  done,  or 
what  ought  to  be  done,  with  the  lands  in  the  Philippines,  and  that 
what  is  holding  back  the  occupation  of  that  country  is  the  strained 
relations  between  this  country  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  postpone  the  asking  of  this  question  until  after  Mr.  Martin 
has  finished  with  his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Rucker.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  had  started  upon  that.  After  he  gets  through  with 
that,  then  you  could  take  up  the  examination  in  chief. 

Mr.  Rucker.  I  think  it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  understands  that  for  the  present  the 
question  is  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Rucker.  It  is  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  may  I  asK  your  indulgence  for  one 
moment? 

Mr.  Martin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  is  one  matter  that  I  wished  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  this  morning,  but  I  desired  that  all  the 
members  possible  should  hear  my  statement;  and  as  the  attendance 
was  a  little  small  when  I  began  I  passed  it  by  and  then  forgot  to 
take  it  up.  The  other  day,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the  exact  con- 
ditions relative  to  the  public-land  lease  granted  to  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  lands,  I  think  I  left  an  improper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  committee,  which  might  reflect  on  Mr.  Wilson.  In  point  of 
fact  I  did  not  realize  until  the  question  was  put  to  me  on  the  stand 
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that  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  completed  his  lease,  and  I  could  not  oflEhand 
state  the  reason  and  be  sure  of  it.  I  have  found  out  what  the  reason 
is,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  that  it  is  through  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Wilson  that  he  has  not  completed  his  lease.  He  has  applied 
for  the  necessary  survey  and  has  been  anxious  to  go  on  and  complete 
it.  The  situation,  very  briefly,  is  this :  Mr.  Wilson"s  land  is,  like  most 
of  the  other  tracte  of  land  which  it  has  been  sought  to  lease  in  Min- 
danao, remote  and  difficult  of  access. 

The  survey  force  of  the  bureau  of  lands  has  been  constantly  kept 
far  below  the  force  which  the  director  of  lands  deemed  necessary, 
and  which  I  thought  was  necessary,  to  perform  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  promptness  the  survey  work  reguiring  to  be  done.  For  rea- 
sons which  seemed  to  us  sufficient,  preierence  has,  from  the  start, 
been  given  to  the  friar-land  surveys  at  the  expense  of  other  surveys. 
Now  that  those  surveys  are  completed,  and,  indeed,  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  completed  the  force  of  surveyors  has  been  diverted  to  take  up 
this  other  work.  The  surveys  which  are  required  to  be  Aiade  in  con- 
nection with  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  land  registration  are  neces- 
sarily made  immediately.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  mandatory,  and 
we  are  not  left  to  exercise  our  judgment  in  regard  to  it.  Then  there 
come  up  to  be  considered  various  other  kinds  of  surveys.  On  the  1st 
of  July  of  the  present  year  there  were  pending  12,000  free-patent 
surveys  as  against  147  public-lease  surveys.  Those  are  surveys  which 
concern  the  common  people,  and  they  are  surveys  in  connection 
with  the  kind  of  claims  that  we  have  been  trying  to  push.  Think 
how  long  it  will  take  us  with  the  force  we  have  now  to  attend  simply 
to  those  1,200  free-patent  surveys.  The  facts  are  these :  Mr.  Wilson's 
lease  has  not  been  completed  because  the  survey  work  resting  on  the 
survey  force  of  the  bureau  of  lands  was  such  that  it  seemed  better 
to  keep  the  surveyors  busy  with  other  things;  and  for  that  failure 
to  complete  the  lease  Mr.  Wilson  himself  is  not  in  any  way  to  blame. 
The  responsibility  for  that  must  rest  upon  the  director  of  lands  and 
myself. 

I  will  also  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  matter  which  I 
had  inserted  on  page  549  of  the  testimony.  I  was  asked  by  the  chair- 
man how  long  it  would  take  to  pay  the  friar-land  bonds  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  At  least  that  is  the  question  the 
record  shows.  I  had  previously  been  asked  that  question  and  had 
replied  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  would  not  be 
a  drop  in  the  bucket ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  would  appear  that 
I  had  said  I  would  ascertain  how  long  that  would  take  and  would 
advise  the  committee. 

The^  problem,  stated  concretely,  is  this :  As  the  annual  interest  on 
the  friar-land  bonds  is  $280,000,  and  the  estimated  annual  adminis- 
trative expenses  are  $25,000,  making  a  total  of  $305,000,  how  long 
would  it  take  to  meet  these  annual  charges  from  annual  receipts 
amounting  for  the  past  year  to  $15,684.55,  and  also  to  retire  the  prin- 
cipal. It  is  obvious  that  the  reply  to  that  question  is  that  all  eternity 
would  be  by  far  too  short  a  time.    In  other  words 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  more  time  you  have  under  those  circum- 
stances  

Mr.  Worcester.  The  worse  off  vou  are.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  resuming  with  the  last  ques- 
tion that  I  attempted  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  lease  of  the  Tala 
estate  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  questions  asked  Mr. 
Worcester  with  reference  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  Philip- 

Eine  judges,  concerning  which  I  will  say  frankly  to  Mr.  Worcester 
e  expressed  a  lack  of  knowledge  that  I  did  not  look  for,  and  I  wish 
to  ask  in  that  connection  this  question :  Whether  act  No.  186 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  pardon  me.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  chair  this  morning  in  relation  to  some  kindred  questions,  was  it 
not  held  that  this  line  of  investigation  was  not  relevant  to  the 
inquiry? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  a  certain  question  was  excluded, 
but  not  the  whole  line  of  investigation.  In  fact,  Mr.  Worcester  saia 
that  he  mi^ht  want  later  to  correct  his  statement,  whatever  state- 
ment he  might  make,  about  the  appointment  and  removal  of  these 
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Lr.  DouGiJkS.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  of  yours. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  the  law  is,  that  is  the  law,  and  we  find 
it  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  seems  to  me  that  niy  recollection  of  the  law 
would  hardly  be  of  use  to  you  gentlemen.  You  can  easily  refer  to  the 
law  itself. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that.,  I  have  right  here  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  law,  and  it  will  only  take  a  moment  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  and  leave  it  with  the  chairman 
to  exclude  it  if  he  thinks  it  improper  after  it  is  put. 

The  Chair31an.  You  may  ask  tne  question. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  act  No.  136  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, an  act  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  courts  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  enacted  or  approved  June  11,  1901,  is  not  sub- 
stantially in  force  there  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  tell  you,  referring  to  the  number  of  an  act,  whether  it  is  substan- 
tially in  force  at  the  present  time.  Our  acts  are  verv  numerous. 
Many  of  them  have  been  amended  again  and  again.  We  have  the 
record,  so  that  you  can  find  out  what  the  law  is,  if  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  say  further,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  this  act,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Public  Laws  Enacted  by  the 
Philippine  Commission,  Volume  1,"  and  which  appears  to  be  the 
law  governing  the  organization  of  courts  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
provides  in  chapter  2,  at  page  254 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  insist  that  it  is  taking  up  needlessly  the  time  of 
the  committee  for  Mr.  Martin  to  state  to  tne  witness  and  to  quote 
certain  laws  from  the  published  public  acts  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is  proper  for  Mr.  Martin,  if 
he  wishes,  to  put  in  it  the  form  of  a  brief  or  letter  and  to  bring 
our  attention  to  the  laws,  but  the  Chair  is  unable  to  see  how  the 
witness  can  testify  concerning  the  laws.  He  could  not  change  them, 
and  he  could  not  make  them  any  different.  In  any  event,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  question  has  anything  to  do  with  the  resolution  under 

hich  we  are  proceeding. 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  riot  see  why  gentlemen 
should  object  to  my  asking  tnis  witness 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  be  courteous  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  long  as  you  enjoy  the  courtesy  of  the  conunittee. 
Any  member  of  the  committee  has  a  right  to  object  to  any  question 
he  chooses  to  object  to,  whether  it  is  asked  by  Mr.  Martm  or  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  or  by  anybody  eke.  He  is  perfectly  witnin 
his  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  matter  wholly  of  argument.  The  object  of 
it  is  patent,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  sustains  the  objection. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  forget  the  exact  form  of  the  language  of  the  last 
question  that  I  attempted  to  ask  Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  stenographer  to  state  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  stenographer  who 
took  that  question  is  not  present  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  you  can 
repeat  it  with  substantial  accuracy,  or  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
your  purpose. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  asked  Mr.  Worcester 
if  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  his  contract  for  the  Tala  estate^  was  entitled  to 
have  inserted  therein  certain  special  provisions  with  reference  to 
policing  it  and  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges  to  and  upon  it ;  if 
all  other  lessors,  or  all  other  persons  who  took  an  oi)tion  to  purchase 
and  take  over  one  of  these  estates,  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  same 
special  provisions  and  conditions;  and  whether  there  was  anything 
in  the  law  or  elsewhere  tliat  justified  any  differentiation  between  this 
and  other  friar  estates  in  these  particulars. 

Mr.  Parsons.    Can  you  specifjr  just  which  conditions  vou  refer  to? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  To  that  question  Mr.  Worcester  maae  reply  that 
if  the  conditions  surrounding  the  other  estates  were  similar 

Mr.  RucKSR.  That  is  for  the  witness  to  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  has  answered  it. 

Mr.  HAMiim>N.  He  did  answer  it 

Mr.  RucKER.  This  is  a  concrete  question.  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  it 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  not  making  any  objection.  What  I  say  is 
simply  by  way  of  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Mr.  Worcester  is  ready  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Possibly  I  ought  not  to  have  made  any  suggestion 
in  that  connection,  but  Mr.  Martin  was  endeavoring,  as  I  understood, 
to  recall  the  line  of  his  investig^ation,  and  I  was  suggesting  to  Mr. 
Martin  that  he  did  ask  substantially  that  question,  and  that  the  an- 
swer was  somewhat  in  line  with  what  I  was  endeavoring  to  suggest 
I  was  trying  to  assist  him  in  getting  back  to  the  line  of  his  exam- 
ination. 

Mr.  RncKER.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  trying  to  assist  Mr. 
Worcester,  and  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Worcester  was  abso- 
lutely capable  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Hamii/ton.  I  know  that  he  does  not  need  any  assistance  from 

me. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  asked  if  Mr.  Martin  could  not  specify  just  what 
conditions  he  referred  to,  because,  with  all  due  respect,  he  does  not 
quote  that  exactly.    We  had  some  controversy  about  it  before  recess. 
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Mr.  AfARTiN.  I  refer  to  the  policing  proposition,  the  building  of 
roads  and  bridges  to  and  upon  it,  and  to  the  rental  prt^>osition — 
the  rental  rate. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Why  do  you  not  turn  to  the  lease  itself  and  state 
which  of  those  subdivisions  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  permitted  to  conduct  his 
examination  in  his  own  way.  I  do  not  think  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  suggest  to  him  how  he  should  ask  his  questions  and 
what  questions  he  should  ask. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  we  permit  him  to  ask  questions  we  ought  to  permit 
him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  presumably  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Worcester.  I  ask  him  this  question  with  respect  to  all 
the  special  provisions  in  the  ccmtract  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  such  as  it 
has  been  ^ted  have  not  been  incorporated  in  any  other  contract 
with  reference  to  these  friar  estates. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  do  not  improve  upon  the  question.  Let  the 
stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  what  was  spoken  of  this  morning 
as  the  group  of  conditions  found  in  that  lease  and  not  found  in  the 
other  leases? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  I  answered  the  question,  and  we  even 
incorporated  in  the  testimony  the  exact  language  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  provisions  to  which  you  refer.  I  said  that  where  the  conditions 
were  similar  on  other  estates  there  was  no  reason  why  the  same  course 
should  not  be  pursued  with  any  other  lessee  that  was  pursued  with 
Mr.  Carpenter,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  follow  a  similar  course  on  other  estates  under 
similar  conditions. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no  other  such  contract  has 
been  executed  up  to  this  time  containing  such  provisions. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  tried  to  get  some  contracts  containing  some 
of  these  provisions  on  the  Tala  estate  with  people  who  rented  after 
Mr.  Carpenter  came  there,  and  they  declinea  to  accede  to  certain  of 
the  conditions  which  you  seem  to  think  were  quite  advantageous  to 
Mr.  Carpenter — especially  that  one  with  reference  to  the  considera- 
tion which  should  be  riven  to  cultivation,  and  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining what  the  rentals  should  be. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Worcester,  if  it  was  right  and  proper  to  enter 
into  this  contract  with  Mr.  Carpenter  with  reference  to  the  Tala 
estate,  would  it  not  also  be  right  and  proper  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  other  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government  for  other  of  the 
friar  estates? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  those  officials  had  first  secured  proper  author- 
ity from  those  who.  under  the  existing  iniles  of  the  Government,  are 
entitled  to  give  Such  authority;  yes,  I  should  consider  it  entirely 
proper. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  attempt  to  distinguish  at  all  there,  thai, 
between  that  estate  and  others ;  and  you  consider  that  if  they  luui 
complied  with  the  condition  as  to  getting  authority  it  would  have 
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been  i*i]^t  and  proper  to  have  entered  into  the  same  kind  of  contract 
with  officials  or  the  Philippine  Government  with  reference  to  all  of 
the  other  friar  estates  that  was  entered  into  with  reference  to  the 
Tala  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
relationship  between  the  propriety  of  the  contract  and  the  estate  on 
which  it  is  granted.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  have  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, that  you  have  put  a  good  deal  more  into  your  last  statement 
of  that  question  than  was  previously  in  it  I  think  it  might  be 
somewhat  undesirable  to  rent  all  of  the  friar  estates  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  an  individual.  Furthermore,  it  is  impracticable  to  ao  so, 
as  we  have  ceased  to  control  most  of  the  land  in  these  estates.  The 
only  land  we  control,  and  which  is  at  present  open  for  consideration 
in  this  connection,  is  the  unoccupied  land.  But  I  consider  that  the 
transaction  was,  in  itself,  eminently  proper,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  be  proper  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  My  point  is  this:  If  it  was  proper  and  right,  it  must 
have  been  proper  and  right  upon  the  same  principle  or  policy  that 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  other  friar  estates.  That  is  the 
point  I  wisn  to  bring  out — ^that  you  can  not  be  permitted  to  distin- 
guish between  this  estate  and  this  official  and  another  estate  and 
another  official.    They  are  all  absolutely  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  nave  no  desire  to  do  so,  sir.  The  policy  that 
was. being  carried  out  in  that  connection  was  this:  Havmg  already 
disposed  to  occupants  on  the  estate  and  to  other  persons  whom  we 
could  persuade  to  come  on  the  estate  as  occupants,  of  all  of  the  land 
which  we  could  get  rid  of  in  that  way,  and  having  remaining  on  our 
hands  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  which  were  causing  expense 
to  the  Filipino  people,  what  could  we  do  to  get  that  land  on  our 
hands  so  that  it  would  become  a  revenue  producer  instead  of  a  reve- 
nue consumer?  The  action  we  took  not  only  resulted  in  the  transac- 
tion with  Mr.  Carpenter  himself,  but  resulted  in  influencing  a  large 
number  of  Filipinos  to  rent  tracts  of  land,  many  of  which,  I  might 
call  to  your  attention  in  passing,  were  in  excess  of  16  hectares, 

Mr.  Martin.  To  carry  this  illustration  a  little  bit  further,  if  it 
was  right  and  proper  to  enter  into  this  contract  with  Mr.  Carpenter 
with  reference  to  the  Tala  estate,  it  must  also  have  been  right  and 
proper  to  enter  into  a  similar  contract  with  him  with  reference  to 
all  of  the  friar  estates,  must  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  mean  unoccupied  lands  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  on  all  of  them.  You  had  a  rifi:ht.  niid  it  was 
perfectly  proper  and  in  harmony  with  good  official  ethics,  and  so 
forth,  and  puolic  policy,  for  vou  to  have  entered  into  this  contract 
with  Mr.  Carpenter  for  all  of  the  unoccupied  lands  on  all  the  friar 
estates! 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  not  quite 
work  out  that  way.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  an  official  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  and  as  such  he  owjbs  certain  duties  to  the  Oovornment. 
I  do  not  think  the  Governor  General  would  have  consented  to  nllow 
him  to  take  up  quite  so  large  an  outside  business  as  would  be  involved 
in  attending  to  all  of  the  unoccupied  lands  on  all  of  the  estates,  as 
that  would  surely  keep  one  man  very  busy,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  give 
any  time  at  all  to  the  Government  business.  In  other  words,  your 
suggestion  would  be  incapable  of  being  carried  out.    Mr.  Carpenter 
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could  not  remain  a  public  official  and  at  the  same  time  take  cbar^  of 
such  a  very  large  amount  of  land,  because  the  two  things  woi;Id  be 
incompatible. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  the  incompatibility,  according  to  your  view, 
would  not  inhere  in  the  law  or  the  policy.  It  would  inhere  in  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  Mr.  Carpenter  by  reason  of  the  great  obliga- 
tion he  had  assumed  in  getting  so  much  land. 

.  Mr.  Worcester.  Of  course  we  are  talking  about  k  j)urely  theoretical 
condition  which  would  never,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  arise. 
We  are  discussing  it  as  a  moral  issue.  So  far  as  the  propriety  of  it 
is  concerned,  what  would  be  proper  in  one  case  would  be  proper  in 
another,  except  that  in  the  case  you  suppose  there  would  onter  the 
additional  element  of  allowing  to  come  mto  the  control  of  a  given 
individual  a  tract  of  land  very  much  larger  than  any  which  has  yet 
been  allowed  to  go  into  the  control  of  an  mdividual;  and  that,  again, 
raises  a  question  of  policy  which,  if  presented,  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Martin.  Let  me  ask  you  one  further  question  along  that  line. 
If  you  were  to  return  to  Manila  now,  you  would  sanction  a  lease  of 
1,024  hectares  of  the  public  domain  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  mean  additional  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  just  one  tract 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would,  if  he  had  received  proper  permission  to 
engage  in  a  business  as  large  as  would  make  necessary  his  having  that 
land. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  would  you  now  return  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  approve  a  contract' with  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  rental  of  the  vacant 
land  on  the  Calamba  estate  identical  in  terms  with  the  Carpenter 
lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  I  should  probably  decline  to  do  that  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Wilson  could  hardly  properly  attend  to  that 
amount  of  land  and  at  the  same  time  discharge  his  official  duties ;  but 
if  Mr.  Wilson  would  first  resign  from  the  bureau  of  lands  and  make 
his  request  as  a  private  individual,  then  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
arrange  to  lease  to  him,  with  the  right  to  purchase,  any  unoccupied 
land  on  the  Calamba  estate,  which  it  was  not  reasonably  probMible 
could  be  leased  to  Filipinos  who  might  be  persuaded  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  his  resignation  as  a  condition  preced^it 
would  establish  a  very  different  condition  from  what  we  have  with 
reference  to  the  Carpenter  contract. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Certainly.  Mr.  Wils<Jn's  present  lease  does  not 
impose  any  burden  on  his  time  at  all.  It  leaves  him  perfectly  free. 
The  thing  you  sug^st  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  impose 
such  a  burden  on  his  time  that  he  would  hardly^have  any  time  lert  to 
give  the  Government.  In  other  words,  there  are  two  considerations 
there,  Mr.  Martin.  One  is  the  propriety  of  the  renting  or  selling  of 
unoccupied  friar  lands  in  large  tracts.  I  hold  that  that  is  proper, 
and  at  this  time  very  desirable,  always  supposing  the  land  is  not 
likely  to  be  occupied  in  small  holdings.  The  other  is  the  propriety  of 
an  employee  of  the  insular  government  engaging  in  certain  ousiness. 
Before  that  question  can  be  passed  upon  it  must  be  put  in  concrete 
form  and  considered  in  all  its  aspects  by  the  person  who  has  a  right 
to  pass  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Martin.  You  would  not  care,  then,  to  answer  a  hypothetical 
or  abstract  question  as  to  whether  you  would  approve  another  friar- 
estate  contract  with  another  official  of  the  Philippine  Government,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Carpenter  proposition — the  Tala  estate  ? 
Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  approve  if  the  conditions  were  similar. 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Worcester,  where  do  you  find  the  conditions  out- 
side of  the  law  and  outside  of  sound  public  policy  that  would  enable 
you  to  distinguish  between  this  estate  and  any  other  estate?  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  in  this  inquiry/ 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  distinguish  between  this  estate  and  any 
other  estate,  and  I  have  stated  that  fact  to  ^ou  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage at  my  command.  I  now  beg  to  repeat  it.  I  have  stated  to  you 
tnat  the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  the  transaction  is  necessarily 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  question  of  the  estate  on  which  it 
occurs. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  are  you  not,  that  such  a 
transaction  as  has  been  put  in  evidence  here  with  reference  to  the 
Tala  estate  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  General  Land  Office  or  the 
Interior  Department  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Worcester.  Mr  Martin,  you  are  giving  testimony  now. 
Mr.  Martin.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  not  the  fact,  and  if  you  do 
not  know  it  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand,  in  fact,  that  that 
question  could  come  up  there.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have 
any  friar  lands  or  any  similar  lands  to  dispose  of  at  all.  You  have 
asked  a  theoretical  question  that  in  actual  practice  could  not  become 
a  practical  one. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Worcester 

Mr.  Worcester  (continuing).  Furthermore,  I  am  concerned  only 
with  the  legality  of  my  own  action,  and  not  with  the  question  of 
whether  some  one  else  in  some  other  place,  under  different  law,  would 
or  would  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then,  if  it  would  be  legal  to  lease  one  of  these  friar 
estates  to  one  official  of  the  Philippine  Government  it  would  be  legal 
to  lease  all  of  the  rest  to  other  officials,  or  it  would  be  legal  to  lease 
all  of  the  rest  to  one  official,  would  it  not,  as  a  legal  proposition? 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  a  legal  proposition,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  can 
not  lease  as  much  of  the  unoccupied  friar  lands  as  I  see  fit  to  a  per- 
son who  is,  under  the  law,  entitled  to  rent  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  on  page  68  of  your  letter  to  Gov.  Gren. 
Forbes  that  '^  had  the  Government  sold  the  estate  (that  is,  the  San 
Jose  estate)  as  charged  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Exploiting  Co.,  or  to  any  other  cor- 
poration, its  action  might  properly  haveoeen  subject  to  the  severest 
criticism." 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.    I  repeat  that  statement. 
Mr.  Martin.  Why,  then,  have  you  approved  of  the  sale  of  the  San 
Jose  estate  to  corporations? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  not  approved  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose 
estate  to  corporations.  I  have  approved  of  the  sale  of  a  limited  part 
of  it — almost  exactly  200  hectares — to  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Marten.  In  connection  with  that  answer  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  and  that  of  the  committee  to  Part  3  of  the  hearings,  at  page 
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262,  and  to  "  Sale  Certificate  No.  2,"  which  was  one  of  the  two  cer- 
tificates, 2  and  3,  issued  by  Capt.  Sleeper  when  he  canceled  No.  1,  and 
particularly  to  tiiis  language 

The  Chaibman.  What  page  is  that,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  252 : 

I,  C.  H.  Sleeper,  director  of  lands,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  vendor,  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  provisions  of  the  friar  lands  act.  No.  1120,  hereby  certify  that  said 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  this  4th  day  of  January,  1910,  agreed 
to  sell  to  B.  L.  Poole,  vendee,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  or  his  cor- 
porate or  individual  nominees,  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land — 

on  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  WoRCESTEau  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Mabtik.  Describing  the  land.  By  that  instrument,  Sale  Cer- 
tificate No.  2,  there  was  an  agreement  to  sell  to  Poole  or  his  corporate 
or  individual  nominees  all  of  the  San  Jose  estate  except  4,200  hectares^ 
and  that  lan^age  "  his  corporate  or  individual  nominees  "  was  not 
in  Sale  Certificate  No.  1,  and  has  not  been  referred  to  before  this 
committee  until  the  present  time.  That  sale  certificate  was  approved 
by  you,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was,  indeed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  over  on  page  255  Sale  Certificate  No.  3  contains 
a  provision  to  sell  to  Poole,  vendee,  or  his  corporate  or  individual 
nominees^  4,200  hectares  of  land  in  the  San  Jose  estate,  being  all  of 
the  remamder  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  does. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  approved  by  you,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was.  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest  to  you. 
Mr.  Martin,  that  in  carrying  out  all  of  these  agreements  whicli  we 
make,  we  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  do  not  hold  that 
under  that  agreement  Mr.  Poole  could  compel  me  to  make  an  illegal 
transfer  of  land  or  could  compel  me  to  transfer  land  to  a  corpora- 
tion in  excess  of  that  which  a  corporation  was  entitled  to  hold.  The 
remedy,  in  the  event  that  he  were  to  attempt  such  action,  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  I  should  apply  it.  Your  original  question  was 
whether  I  would  sell  the  San  Jose  estate  to  a  corporation.  I  replied 
*"no."  I  repeat  now  that  I  would  not  do  so,  and  I  add  the  state- 
ment that  1  would  not  sell  or  transfer  to  any  corporate  nominee  of 
Mr.  Poole,  at  least  to  any  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture, land  in  excess  of  1,024  hectares, 

Mt*.  Martin.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Worcester,  the  agreement  is 
there  in  plain  English,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  absolutely  disagree  with  you  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  placed  on  that  agreement.  I  do  not  hold  that  that  is 
an  agreement  that  I  will  transfer  land  which  can  not,  under  the  laws 
of  the  land,  with  propriety  be  transferred. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  been  present  during:  all  these  proceedings. 
You  know  there  have  been  a  great  many  questions  asked  by  members 
of  the  committee  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  directed  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  proviso  "or  his  nominees"  in  Sale  Certificate  No.  1 :  and 
there  was  room  left  for  argument  that  it  did  not  necessarily  mean 
corporate  nominees.  But  I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  certificate  was  superseded  by  two  others  containing  an  express 
provision  that  it  would  be  conveyed  to  his  corporate  or  individual 
nominees. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  quite  needless  to  call  my  attention  to  what 
those  certificates  contain,  for  the  reason  that  I  read  them  very  care- 
fully long  before  you  ever  saw  them  and  was  fully  advised  as  ta  what 
they  contained. 

Mt.  Martin.  You  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
this  proviso  in  your  testimony,  and  Capt.  Sleeper  never  called  atten- 
tion to  it,  did  he? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  we  are  here  to  be  interrogated 
by  the  committee,  and  not  to  load  the  committee  down  with  the  very 
large  amount  of  instructive  information  which  we  might  give  them 
on  this  and  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Worcester 

Mr.  Worcester.  Pardon  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Martin.  As  I  remem- 
ber the  discussion,  it  was  in  part,  at  least,  directed  to  the  propriety 
of  the  term  "nominees."  It  was  suggested  that  "assignees"  was  the 
more  proper  and  usual  term;  and  in  point  of  fact  on  page  253,  in 
another  paragraph  which  refers  to  the  same  subject,  I  find  the  word 
"assimees."  So  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  assumed  that  these  words  were 
intended  to  be  used  interchangeably. 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  had  that  provision  in  your  mind  as  to  part 
of  these  certificates,  Mr.  Worcester,  did  it  not  occur  to  your  mind, 
while  all  the  questioning  was  going  on  about  the  insertion  of  the 
provision  "or  his  nominees,"  that  if  the  fact  were  brought  out  that 
this  new  provision  had  been  substituted  in  the  new  certificates,  it 
might  have  resulted  in  some  very  pointed  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  have  always  taken  it  for  granted 
that  vou  could  be  depended  on  to  bring  out  any  points  of  that  sort 
or  oi  any  sort  which  you  might  think  would  produce  pointed  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee.  The  documents  were  here  in  the  record, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of  the  committee  have  read 
the  record  ana  informed  themselves  as  to  what  it  contains.  If  not, 
it  would  not  seeni  to  be  my  fault.  I  have  done  my  best  to  supply 
them  with  information  in  accessible  form,  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  any  questions  they  may  desire  to  ask  will  be  asked,  and  I  hope 
that  any  needed  information  I  can  give  them  will  be  requested. 

Mr.  KucKER.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Martin,  in  this  connection: 
Supi>ose  the  word  "  nominees "  or  "  assignees "  were  left  out  en- 
tirely. Where  would  the  estate  go?  Would  they  not  have  a  right 
to  sell,  regardless  of  the  nomenckture? 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter,  in  other  words, 
changed  a  particle? 

Mr.  RucKER.  Would  it  be  changed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  question  came  up,  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  mv  colleague,  in  this  aspect  originally,  and  it  is  an  aspect 
that  I  myseli  have  not  lost  sight  of,  while  others  may  not  think  it  of 
any  value — ^that  this  proviso  put  the  Philippine  Government  upon 
notice  that  Mr.  Poole  was  only  acting  in  a  representative  capacity 
or  as  an  agent,  and  that  they  should  by  proper  inquiry  ascertain  who 
his  nominees  might  be  and  their  character;  and  Capt.  Sleeper,  it 
appears  further,  discovered  between  the  time  he  issued  Sale  Certifi- 
cate No.  1,  on  November  23,  and  the  time  he  issued  Sale  Certificates 
Xos.  2  and  3  in  lieu  of  that  certificate,  which  was  on  January  4,  that 
Mr.  Poole  represented  a  corporation,  to  wit,  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
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ment  Co.  Mr.  Sleeper  made  that  discovery  between  the  6th  and  the 
10th  of  December,  1909,  according  to  his  stiatements. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  loose  language,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  a  moment,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  and  I  will 
finish.  So  that,  in  addition  to  the  notice  that  was  brought  home  in 
the  first  place  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  or  his  nominees,"  when  the 
law  confined  the  sales  to  an  individual,  he,  after  learning  that  Mr. 
Poole  represented  a  corporation  and  the  name  of  the  company,  then 
issued  subse(}uent  certincates  of  sale  on  this  entire  estate,  making 
express  provision  for  the  issuance  of  the  instruments  of  conveyance 
or  deeds  directly  to  the  corporate  nominees  of  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Then,  as  I  understand  you 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  not  the  legal  question  particularly. 

Mr.  BucKER  (continuing).  The  insertion  of  the  word  "  nominees" 
or  "  assigns  "  is  carrying  out  your  idea  that  it  was  finally  to  go  to 
some  one  else  than  the  present  grantee  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  were  no  provision  in  this  certifi- 
cate to  make  a  conveyance  to  corporate  nominees,  then  we  could  pre- 
sume that  it  was  the  intention  to  have  the  law  apply  there.  The  law 
would  apply.  I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  the  law  does  not 
apply  now.  I  take  the  position  that  the  law  does  apply,  even  in  the 
face  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  BucKER.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  you  said 
there  about  Capt.  Sleeper  having  discovered 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  repeat  it  briefly  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  thank  you;  allow  me  to  answer  you — about 
Capt.  Sleeper  having  discovered  that  Mr.  Poole  represented  a  cor- 
poration in  this  matter.  Our  transactions  with  Mr.  Poole  as  an 
individual  have  been  with  Mr.  Poole ;  and  our  transactions  with  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.  have  been  with  Mr.  Poole  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  company^  What  you  seem  to  be  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  make  out  that  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to  the  liability  of 
being  compelled  to  transfer  land  in  an  illegal  amount  to  corpora- 
tions. I  have  told  you  plainly,  first,  that  we  nave  not  so  transferred 
land ;  and,  second,  that  I  would  not  do  it,  and  that,  in  my  opinion. 
I  could  not  possibly  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  this  sales  certificate  or 
by  any  law  or  regulation  which  exists.  I  have  already  stated  to  this 
committee  in  general  terms  what  the  plan  was,  so  far  as  I  know  Mr. 
Poole's  plan.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  interested  in  other  sugar 
lands.  We  endeavored  to  interest  him  in  sugar  lands  on  the  San 
Jose  estate  without  even  hoping  at  the  outset  that  he  would  consider 
the  estate  as  a  whole.  Later  we  found  that  he  was  willing  to  con- 
sider the  estate  as  a  whole,  and  take  over  the  attempt  to  finance  the 
thing.  I  understood  that  he  would  carry  it  as  far  as  he  could  himself, 
and  if  he  found  that  he  could  not  carry  it  himself  he  would  endeavor 
to  interest  others  in  it.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  me  whether  the 
persons  in  interest  are  private  individuals  or  corporations,  so  long 
as  the  tracts  of  land  to  be  conveyed  are  lawful  tracts  which  may 
properly  be  conveyed  to  the  persons  or  corporations  concerned ;  and 
no  other  tracts  will  be  so  conveyed  with  my  approval. 

Mr.  Martin.  Capt.  Sleeper  said  that  he  put  the  proviso  "  or  his 
nominees"  there  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bruce.  Do  you  think  that 
was  a  sufficient  reason? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  have  put  it  in  at  the  request  of  anyone, 
myself,  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing  to 
put  in,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  consider  this  provision,  then,  that  I  have  just 
called  attention  to,  in  both  of  these  certificates  2  and  3,  to  convey  to 
Mr.  Poole's  corporate  or  individual  nominees,  a  perfectly  proper 
provision  to  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Absolutely  proper,  sir.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  anyone  could  consider  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Martin.  All  right,  sir.  We  will  pass  on.  You  made  the 
statement  on  page  440,  part  5 : 

Upon  hearing  of  the  existence  of  the  Mlndoro  Development  Co.,  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  interrogate  Mr.  Poole  as  to  the  relationship  between  that 
company  and  himself,  etc. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is,  when  and  how  you  first  heard  of  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is,  Mr.  Martin,  that  it  was  when  a 
cablegram  was  sent  out  from  Washington  interrogating  us  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  Mindoro  Development  Co. ;  but  I  can  not  fix  tiie  date 
with  absolute  accuracy. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  want  to  be  facetious,  Mr.  Worcester,  but  it 
would  appear  that  at  least  I  am  entitled  to  credit  for  having  been  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  You  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  you  were  cabled  from  Washington,  after  I  had 
mentioned  it  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  the  latter  part  of  last  Febru- 
ary—February 28  or  29,  1910. 

Mr.  RucKBR.  What  is  your  question? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  asked  him  when  and  how  he  first  heard  of  the  Min- 
doro Development  Co.  Mr.  Poole  never  said  anything  to  you  about 
representing  such  a  company  as  that,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  very  positive  that  Mr.  Poole  had  not  men- 
tioned to  me  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  until  after  inquiry  was  maoe  as  to  the  nature  of  that  company. 
In  fact*  as  I  have  already  stated  to  the  committee,  I  have  seen  very 
little  01  Mr.  Poole  since  he  has  been  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  never  mentioned  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  Mr.  Sei)ff  to 
you  as  being  associated  with  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose 
estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  stated  to  the  committee,  and  I  repeat,  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  only  name  which  I  heard  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Poole  in  that  connection  was  that  of  Mr.  Welch.  I  did  not, 
however,  as  I  have  stated  to  the  committee,  attempt  to  ascertain  from 
Mr.  Poole  at  the  outset  the  personality  of  the  people,  if  any,  whom  he 
expected  to  have  assist  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  know  now,  though,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Worcester, 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Poole  never  mentioned  to  you 
or  Capt.  Sleeper  the  names  of  any  associates  except  Welch,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  had  other  associates? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Poole's  associates  further  than  I  have  stated  to  you.  I  nad  no 
business  to  transact  with  them,  and  I  had  no  occasion  to  interest  my- 
self in  the  matter.  I  have  heard  the  names  of  various  other  men 
mentioned  as  his  associates.  Whether  thev  reallv  are  so  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 
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Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know,  then,  yet  whether  Havemeyer  and 
Senff  were  also  his  associates  in  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate 
and  put  up  the  purchase  price  of  the  estate  f     You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  who  his  associates  were 
or  if  he  had  anyone  who  put  up  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  Mr.  Worcester,  if  you  had  known  that  one  of 
Mr.  Poole's  associates  and  backers  in  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose 
estate  was  Horace  Havemeyer,  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  that  another  was  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Senff,  vice  president  of  the  same  company,  at  a  time  when 
that  company  committed  frauds  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  the  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  its  district  attorneys,  was  seeking  criminal  indictments 
against  tliese  men,  how  would  that  knowledge  have  affected  your 
action,  if  at  all,  in  approving  the  sale  of  the  Sm  Jose  estate  to  their 
representative  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  not  have  affected  my  action  in  the 
slightest  degree,  Mr.  Martin,  as  I  understand  your  statement.  In 
the  first  place,  you  are  stating  a  hypothetical  case.  I  presume  that 
the  committee  will  not  desire  to  pass  upon  the  propriety  of  action 
that  I  might  have  taken  but  did  not  take.  But  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  my  business  to  determine  the  several 
business  relationships  or  connections  with  business  organizations 
which  individuals  wno  may  desire  to  acquire  land  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  have.  If  the  president  of  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust  were 
to  come  to  me  and  state  that  he  desired  to  lease  1,024  hectares  of 
public  land  or  to  purchase  40  acres  of  public  land,  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  president  of  the  Sugar  Trust  would  not  in  any  way  influence 
my  action,  if  he  came  to  me  in  his  private  capacity.  If  he  came  to 
me  as  the  accredited  representative  of  that  concern  and  endeavored 
to  do  business  for  it,  that  would  be  a  very  different  proposition,  and 
my  conduct  would  be  then  governed  by  the  law  relative  to  transfers 
ot  land  to  corporations,  ana  not  the  law  relative  to  transfers  of  land 
to  individuals,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  not  so  completely  out  of  touch  with  the 
industrial  development  of  this  country,  are  you,  as  not  to  know  that 
these  big  corporations  and  trusts  do  not  worfe  by  such  direct  methods 
as  that? 

Mr.  Worcester,  I  am  so  familiar,  Mr.  Martin,  with  conditions  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  to  believe  that  we  have  not  anything  there 
at  the  present  time  that  by  any  human  possibility  could  interest  the 
so-called  Sugar  Trust,  and  that  we  shall  not  have  until  we  get  the 
experimenting  over  with,  and  until  some  one  has  proved  that  we  can 
establish  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  least,  one  modem  sugar-pro- 
ducing estate. 

And  I  may  add,  for  your  satisfaction,  that  I  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  believe,  and  do  not  believe,  but  on  the  contrary  have  reason, 

Positive  reason,  for  disbelieving,  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
!o.,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  trust  is,  has  any  interest  in  this 
transaction  whatsoever.  I  think,  if  you  were  to  call  the  acting 
president  of  that  organization  here  and  put  him  on  the  stand,  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  from  him  a  sworn  statement 
that  the  directors  of  that  concern,  as  such,  have  never  had  anything 
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whatever  to  do  with  this  transaction,  that  it  has  never  been  before 
them,  even ;  and  I  suggest  that  you  do  that,  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  it  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  before  them, 
either. 

Mr.  Douglas.  To  be  an  action  of  the  company,  would  it  not  have 
to  be  before  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  assume  that  directors  of  the  Sugar  Trust  are 
permitted  to  go  out  and  establish  hostile  interests.  It  ie  not  the 
understanding  in  this  country  that  there  are  any  hostile  interests*  to 
the  Surar  Trust. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  I  had  rather  gathered  the  impression 

Mr.  Martin.  The  impression  is  that  they  have  gotten  at  and 
grabbed  even  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  all  those  other  sugar-pro- 
aucing  countries. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  was  under  the  impression,  from  some  things  I 
have  experienced,  that  the  beet-sugar  people  were  not  working  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  Sugar  Trust.  Possibly  you  are  better  ad- 
vised than  I  am  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Martin.  1  will  say  this:  Of  course  I  enjoy  the  pleasantry, 
Mr.  Worcester,  but  I  want  to  say  now  to  Mr.  Worcester  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  the  beet-sugar  interests  are 
hostile  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  or  whether  the  Sugar  Trust  controls  every 
factory  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  me  what  their  relations  or  lack  of 
relations  may  be.  Now,  passing  on,  there  is  a  statement  on  page  44 
of  your  letter  to  the  Governor  General,  in  your  memorandum  for  the 
Governor  General,  that  indicates  that  you  knew  that  Mr.  Poole  had 
same  other  associates  or  backers  than  Welch,  because  you  say : 

Strong,  for  whom  this  man  is  acting — 

That  is  Poole — 

preferred  latter  land  on  account  of  nature  of  soil  and  location. 

That  is  on  page  44,  down  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  and  when  did  you  ascertain  that  Poole  was  act- 
ing for  Strong? 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  my  original  interview  with  Mr.  Poole  he  stated 
to  me  that  their  attorney  had  called  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
in  Washington  in  connection  with  this  matter^  and  had  there  been 
informed  that  friar  lands  could  not  be  purchased  in  excess  of  40  acres 
to  an  individual.  I  understood  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Strong  was  the 
attorney  referred  to.  It  would  seem  from  the  record  established  here 
that  it  was  probably  Mr.  Hammond  and  not  Mr.  Strong. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  letter  of  introduction  from  J.  Montgomery 
Strong,  presented  by  Poole  &  Prentiss  to  Wilson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands,  was  just  a  private  memorandum?  That  was  some- 
thing that  could  not  have  come  to  your  attention  and  disclosed  Mr. 
Strong's  interest,  was  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  At  that  time,  in  point  of  fact,  that  letter  had  not 
come  to  my  attention.  I  first  knew  of  that  letter,  or  first  saw  it,  at 
the  time  I  asked  to  have  all  the  documents  brought  in.  I  sent  for 
the  complete  file  of  documents,  and  having  heard  that  there  was  a 
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letter  of  introduction  of  that  sort,  and  not  finding  it  among  the  docu- 
ments, I  inquired  and  found  that  it  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Wilson 
personally,  and  was  not  on  the  official  file.  I  then  called  for  it  and 
had  it  put  upon  the  official  file,  so  that  it  might  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  you  are  not  quite  clear,  are  you,  in  your  own  mind, 
at  this  time  how  you  got  the  information  whicn  was  contained  in  this 
memorandum  of  November  26, 1909,  that  Poole  was  acting  for  a  man 
named  Strong? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  presumably  got  that  by  conference  with  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands,  probably  Mr.  Wilson,  who  took  Mr. 
Strong  on  his  trip  or  arranged  his  trip  to  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  refer  to  Strong  there  in  a  way  which  would  indi- 
cate that  he  was  well  known ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  furnish  any  bill 
of  particulars.  You  simply  refer  to  him  as  "  Strong,  for  whom  this 
man  is  acting." 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  truth  is  that  at  that  time  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Strong  was  a  man  who  was  himself  interested  in  sugar.  I  had  heard 
him  referred  to  as  a  sugar  man.  So  far  as  I  now  know  he  is  a  lawyer 
rather  than  a  sugar  man. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  J.  Montgomery  Strong  related  to  Frank  L.  Strong, 
or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  not  at  all.  So  far  as  I  know  they  did  not 
even  meet. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Related  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Frank  L.  Strong,  who  is  a  dealer  in  machinery  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  relationship 
between  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  just  now,  and  you  stated  this  morning, 
that  you  did  not  understand  that  Poole  and  Prentiss  themselves  had 
ever  been  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington,  but  that 
they  must  have  gotten  this  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  through  their  attorneys. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  their  conversation  with  me  they  referred  to 
the  fact  that  their  attorney  had  been  told  these  things. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Worcester,  in  your  letter 
of  October  21,  1909,  to  Gen.  Edwards,  you  make  the  explicit  state- 
ment that  they  informed  you  that  they  had  been  told  at  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington  that  the  friar  lands  could  not  be 
purchased  in  large  tracts. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  misstatement,  if  it  occurred 
in  that  letter,  because  I  do  not  understand  that  they  were  ever  here, 
and  of  course  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  they  were. 

Mr.  Martin.  I,  however,  on  my  side  of  the  case,  would  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  to  be  a  true  statement,  would  I  not,  that  they  had 
been  there? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  you  are  justified  in  questioning  any 
apparent  contradictions  or  inaccuracies  in  the  record  that  you  may 
find.  I  presume,  however,  that  you  will  desire  to  know  as  a  matt^ 
of  fact  whether  they  have  ever  been  here  or  not,  whether  I  may  have 
said  that  they  were  here,  when  the  fact  was  that  their  lawyer  had 
been. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  indifference;  but  while  we 
are  on  that  subject  1  will  call  your  attention  to  another  statement 
that  you  made  the  other  day,  and  that  is  that  you  understand  now 
that  Prentiss  and  Poole's  attorneys  were  not  informed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  at  Washington  that  the  friar  lands  could  not  be 
purchased  in  large  tracts  on  account  of  the  limitations. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  interrogate  on  that  subject  some  one  who  knows  the  facts. 
I  do  not  know  what  information  was  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  made  a  statement  the  other  day  to  which  I 
can  refer  specifically — I  am  not  at  the  order  of  it  in  my  notes  now — 
that  you  understand  now  that  they  were  not  so  informed  at  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs;  that  you  do  understand  now  that  Poole 
and  Prentiss's  attorneys  were  not  informed  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  that  the  friar  estates  were  not  to  be  bought  in  bulk.  I  would 
like  to  know  when  and  how  you  got  that  information,  and  from 
whom? 

ilr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  such  information  as  I  have  relative  to 
the  information  which  was  given  at  this  end  of  the  line  comes  from 
a  somewhat  cursory  perusal  of  the  various  documents  which  have 
been  compiled  for  the  use  of  this  committee  since  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  see. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  regard  that  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  as  ab- 
stract information.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  concerning  which 
I  can  properly  make  any  statements  of  fact.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
men who  made  that  record  will  be  very  fflad  indeed  to  explain  it  to 
you,  but  I  can  not  enlighten  you  as  to  what  information  was  really 
given  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Martin;  Well,  I  understand  now  vour  position  very  clearly. 
I  thought  perhaps  that,  even  in  the  face  o/the  record  here  to  the  con- 
trary, since  coming  to  Washington  you  had  been  inforiped  down  in 
the  JBureau  of  Insular  Affairs  that  no  such  information  as  that  had 
l)een  given  out  to  the  attorneys.  I  thought  perhaps  that  that  was 
the  case. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  not  bothered  about  their  record  any  more 
than  they  have  bothered  about  mine.  I  think  this  statement  in  the 
letter  of  October  21  will  prove  Xo  be  an  incorrect  statement.  I  do 
not  understand  that  Mr.  Poole  or  Mr,  Prentiss  were  ever  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  has  any  such  corporation  as  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.  ever  been  chartered  heretofore  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  charters  which  have 
been  granted  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Mr,  Martin.  That  company 
is  not  chartered  there.     It  is  authorized  to  do  business  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand;  it  is  organized  in  this  country  and 
authorized  to  do  business  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  chartered  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  chartered  here  and  licensed  there;  that  is  the 
way  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  corporations  which 
have  obtained  the  right  to  do  business  uiere,  for  the  reason  that  that 
matter  comes  under  the  executive  control  of  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  police,  except  in  the  case  of  corporations  authorized  to  dc 
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banking  or  trust  business,  and  in  the  latter  event  under  the  control 
of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
interest  myseli  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  went  into  that  proposition  somewhat  in  your 
letter  here  to  the  governor  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  you 
took  occasion  to  refer 

Mr.  Worcester.  Into  what  subject? 

Mr.  Martin.  With  reference  to  the  charter  of  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.,  and  you  referred  to  some  of  its  powers,  but  your 
reference  was  to  minor  powers,  as,  for  instance,  that  they  might 
have  parks  and  places  of  amusement  and  all  those  necessaries  of  nfe 
which  would  be  gathered  about  a  sugar  factory;  but  you  made  no 
reference  to  their  power,  for  instance,  to  buy  and  own  and  vote  the 
stock  of  all  other  corporations,  which  would  enable  them,  for  ex- 
ample, to  get  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  any  number  of 
corporations  which  might  oe  organized  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  limitations,  and  control  them  just  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  the 
actual  owners.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  now,  with  reference  to 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  this  company,  whether  it  was  such  a 
common  practice  to  license  corporations  with  such  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
could  virtually  come  m  there  unnoticed  and  be  permitted  to  go  ahead 
and  do  business  in  connection  with  this  estate  without  exciting  any 
inquiry  whatever  upon  the  part  of  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  could  possibly  have 
come  in  there  unnoticed.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  it  should  be  noticed  by  the  people  whose  business  it  is  under  the 
law  to  look  after  those  things,  ana  the  record  will  doubtless  show 
that  it  was  so  noticed.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  the  intricacies  and 
the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  matter  of  compelling  corporations 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  have  never  especially  interested  me,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  and  that  my  time  is 
quite  fully  occupied  with  other  matters  concerning  which  I  know,  I 
hope,  a.  good  deal  more  than  I  know  aboiit  that  question.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  at  all  that  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  came  in  there  and  that  its  coming  did  not  excite  interest. 
It  did  not  excite  my  interest  until  it  was  brought  to  my  attention, 
and  even  then  it  did  not  very  greatly  excite  it,  to  tell  you  the  ti-uth, 
as  I  had  not  been  asked  to  transfer  any  land  to  it  at  that  time.  I 
understood,  Mr.  Martin,  at  the  outset  that  that  company  was  going  to 
manufacture  sugar  and  run  a  railroad,  and  under  those  circumstances 
it  did  not  interest  me  at  all  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  San 
Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  not  the  name  of  that  company  cause  some 
attention  to  be  attracted  to  it?  The  name  of  it  was  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.,  which  would  indicate  a  very  broad  scope  of  activities 
along  lines  that  would  appear  to  bring  it  into  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  presume  that  the  persons  who  would  investigate 
would  investigate  its  charter  rather  than  its  name  to  determine  what 
its  objects  were;  that,  at  least,  would  be  my  course  if  I  were  going  to 
investigate  it. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Then  my  point  comes  right  there,  that  if  they  did 
investigate  its  charter  they  would  find  out  that  its  powers  were  prac- 
tically limitless. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  go  with  you  at  all  there.  I  decline  to 
accept  your  statement  as  to  its  powers. 

Mr.  Martin.  Section  75  does  not  prevent  merely  ownership  beyond 
a  certain  maximum,  but  control.  It  forbids  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol by  an  agricultural  corporation  of  more  than  1,024  hectares  of 
land,  and  it  is  my  contention  that  the  Philippine  Government  licensed 
a  corporation  to  do  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  was  capa- 
ble of  controlling  any  quantity  of  land  that  it  could  get  hold  of 
through  its  stock  ownership  of  other  companies.  That  is  my  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  in  dealing  with  it, 
I  should  say,  to  show  that  it  was  doing  this;  that  is,  that  it  was  con- 
trolling land  unlawfully. 

Mr.  Martin.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Worcester,  I  am  not  trying  to  get 
into  a  legal  argument  with  you  at  all.  You  say  you  are  no  lawyer, 
and  I  am  only  a  cornfield  lawyer.  My  position  is  this:  I  do  not 
consider,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  that  an  official's  integrity  merely 
is  at  stake.  Integrity  is  not  sufficient.  If  it  was,  I  could  go  down 
here  and  fill  the  President's  Cabinet  out  of  the  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment.   It  is  also  a  matter  of  competence  and  diligence. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  argument  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  what  I  was  getting  at  is  why,  with  all  the 
indications  placed  before  the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government 
that  Mr.  Poole  had  associates  and  represented  a  large  corporation, 
they  did  not  make  some  more  inquiries  than  they  did.  Why  did  they 
just  take  the  position  that  their  m(Miey  was  good  ? 

Mr.  DoroLAS.  Why  should  they  not  take  that  position?  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see.  Suppose  that  tliey  had  come  with  both  hands  up 
and  said,  "  The  peopJle  who  are  also  interested  in  the  Sugar  Trust 
are  interested  in  this  matter,"  why  should  they  not  welcome  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  question  here  whether  the  officers  of  the 
Philippine  Government  exercised  due  diligence.  If  thev  did  not 
exercise  due  diligence,  if  thev  allowed  the  laws  to  be  violated  bv  a 
failure  of  due  diligence,  the  effect  would  be  just  the  same  as  though 
they  had  acted  corruptly  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Perhaps  I  may  make  my  attitude  clear  by  telling 
you  wliat  I  have  been  trying  to  do  in  connection  with  another  plan 
for  agricultural  development  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  export 
all  our  copra  at  the  present  time.  It  goes  mostly  to  France,  and  our 
French  friends  get  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  coconiit 
oil  and  the  copra  as  we  sell  it.  There  is  not  a  modern  coconut-oil 
mill  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Now,  I  have  been  trj'ing  hard  to 
interest  a  numl^er  of  individuals  or  corporations  in  taking  up  coco- 
nut land  enough  to  produce  copra  to  run  one  mill.  With  the  limita- 
tions which  Congress  has  seen  wise  to  throw  around  the  holding  of 
land,  it  would  take  the  copra  from  about  10  or  V2  of  the  estates 
of  maximum  size — that  is,  2,500-acre  estates — to  keep  a  modem 
coconut  mill  running,  and  I  have  been  trying  hard  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  string  of  plantations  which  would  produce  the 
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necessary  amount  of  copra,  and  have  suggested  to  the  people  who 
thought  of  interesting  themselves  in  such  plantations  the  practi- 
cability and  desirability  of  forming  a  corporation  not  authorized  to 
engage  in  agriculture,  but  authorized  to  deal  in  agricultural  products, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  modem  coconut-oil 
mill  in  the  Philippines,  so  that  we  may  keep  in  the  country  for  our 
own  people  a  part  of  the  very  large  sum  which  now  goes  yearly  to 
France.  I  consider  that  a  perfectly  proper,  legitimate,  and  com- 
mendable effort  on  my  part;  and  I  Iook  at  this  San  Jose  matter  in 
precisely  the  same  way. 

We  have  here  a  great  tract  of  sugar  land  which  we  hope  will  some- 
time be  planted  in  considerable  part  at  least  in  sugar;  and  we  have  a 
corporation  not  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture,  but  authorized 
to  do  various  other  things,  which  proposes,  as  I  understand  it,  to  erect 
a  sugar  mill  and  a  raflway.  Now,  that  mill  will  grind  the  sugar 
from  this  estate,  and  it  will  grind  the  sugar  from  other  estates  which 
are  already  beginning  to  group  themselves  around  this  one.  I  take  it 
that  its  owners  will  be  after  money,  and  that  they  will  gladly  grind 
the  cane  from  any  estate  which  is  near  enough  to  turn  it  over  to  them, 
and  I  think  that  the  result  will  be  of  unmixed  benefit  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  the  only  possible  objection  to  it  must 
come  from  people  who  wish  to  keep  down  our  sugar  output  rather 
than  increase  it. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  have  stated  on  page  448  that  Poole  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  labor  on  the  San  .lose  estate.  ^  What  I  wish  to 
ask  is  if  that  difficulty  is  not  due  in  part  to  a  Filipino  boycott,  a 
labor  boycott  of  some  kind,  against  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  my  opinion  is  that  his 
difficulty  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  labor,  after  he  got  it  at 
the  outset,  was  not  properly  managed.  Mr.  Poole  himself  is  a  man 
who  speaks  Spanish  and  a  man  whom  the  Filipinos  like,  but  he  had 
in  immediate  contact  with  his  laborers,  when  I  was  there,  a  man  who 
was  rough  in  his  manner  and  inconsiderate  in  his  treatment  of  the 
laborers,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  bis 
difficulties  were  due  to  the  fact  that  his  labor  was  not  being  consider- 
ately handled.  Others  shared  that  same  opinion.  I  have  not  known 
of  any  boycott  against  Mr.  Poole.  Of  course  there  was  the  denun- 
ciation which  has  usually  accompanied  the  investment  of  American 
capital  in  the  islands,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  actual  practice  it 
amounted  to  much  of  anything.  I  think  that  Mr.  Poole's  difficulties 
were  in  part  also  due  to  the  Fact  that  the  Filipino  is  not  really  ac- 
customed as  yet  to  serve  as  a  plantation  laborer,  and  he  wanted  them 
to  do  that  rather  than  to  serve  as  tenants,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
the  Filipino  is  as  yet  undisposed  to  leave  his  own  home,  and  if  he  does 
so  requires  extraordinary  inducements;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  at 
the  outset,  while  the  laborers  were  not  abused,  they  were  not  tactfully 
treated  by  the  man  who  was  in  immediate  charge  of  them,  who  was 
gruff  and  disagreeable  in  his  manner.  They  did  not  like  it  and  went 
away. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  there  was  nothing  like  a 
boycott  of  the  Filipinos  against  Mr.  Poole  or  the  San  Jose  estate 
as  an  expression  of  their  opposition  to  the  sale  of  that  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  would  be  pos- 
sible under  -the  conditions  which  exist.    The  boycott  would  have  had 
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to  extend  over  a  large  part  of  the  archipelago  to  be  effective.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  strike  on  his  estate  or  of  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  any  labor  organization  to  interfere  with  his  getting  laborers. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  have  been  sudi  a  tiling. 

Mr.  Maktin.  Do  you  think  such  an  estate  as  that  and  other  large 
estates  can  be  developed  over  there  bv  Filipino  labor? 

Mr.  WoRCBSTEH.  I  think  they  can  oe  witnin  reasonable  limits  and 
in  limited  numbers.  We  have  sent  already  a  considerable  number 
of  laborers  for  sugar  estates  to  Hawaii.  I  was  told  when  I  passed 
through  Honolulu  that  3,000  Filipino  laborers  were  then  there,  and 
I  really  see  no  reason  why,  if  anything  like  similar  inducements  wiere 
offered  them  in  their  own  country,  they  should  not  be  willing  to 
work  on  sugar  estates  in  the  Philippines.  We  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently limited  in  our  labor  supply  at  the  present  time,  so  that  we 
should  get  to  the  end  of  it  before  we  had  developed  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  estates. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  had  stated 
somewhere  in  your  testimony  that  you  did  not  believe  that  such 
development  as  we  have  been  discussing  could  be  brought  about  by 
Filipino  labor. 

Mr.  Worcester*  I  think  you  are  in  error  about  that,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  not  the  Government  over  there — ^that  is,  when  I 
say  the  Government  I  means  the  American  Administration — opposed 
to  the  application  of  the  contract-labor  and  immigration  laws  of 
this  country  to  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  term  "  the  government "  is  a  somewhat  broad 
term,  Mr.  Martin.  I  have  heard  very  radically  opposed  views  ex- 
pressed by  different  officials  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  your  view? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  view? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  that  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  gone  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  into  the  labor 

Sestion.  We  are  investigating  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Philippine 
ands. 

Mr.  RucKER  of  Colorado.  I  think  Mr.  Martin  has  got  Mr.  Worces- 
ter and  myself  mixed  up  here,  I  have  told  him  about  this  matter — 
that  the  Filipinos  could  never  develop  that  country — and  he  has 
got  me  mixed  up  with  Mr,  Worcester. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  with  reference  to  these  three  California  corpo- 
rations, begining  on  page  453,  I  want  to  first  call  your  attention  to 
some  statements  in  this  correspondence  about  the  three  California 
corporations  that  got  lands  in  the  Island  of  Mindoro,  and  that,  I 
think,  can  be  easily  followed.  On  page  453  appears  a  letter  from 
"Thomas  Cary  Welch,  acting  executive" — and  then  a  comma — 
"  secretary,"  dated  Baguio,  May  9,  1^10,  "  to  the  director  of  lands, 
Baguio." 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  comma  after  the  word  "  executive  "  is  a  mis- 
print.   That  should  read  "  acting  executive  secretary." 

Mr.  Martin.  "Acting  executive  secretary."  Now,  whom  did  he 
represent  when  he  wrote  that  letter?  I  got  the  impression,  and  it 
is  so  stated,  that  he  was  the  acting  secretary  for,  ana  in  the  absence 
of,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  stated  already,  I  think,  Mr.  Martin,  that 
these  applications  were  made  at  a  time  when,  in  company  With  the 
governor  general,.!  was  traveling  in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of 
northern  Luzon.  The  vice  governor  was  acting  as  governor,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  the  vice  governor  requested  Mr.  Welch  to  com- 
municate with  me  and  act  for  me  in  this  matter.  Our  available 
record  there  is  not  quite  complete,  because  that  was  not  a  Bureau  of 
Lands  matter;  but  I  do  distinctly  remember  receiving  a  telegram 
in  connection  with  this  thing,  and  replying  in  general  that  he  might 
sifflti  for  me  if  satisfied  that  the  transaction  was  strictly  legal. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  now  we  will  proceed.  At  the  time  when  Mr. 
Welch  wrote  that  letter,  that  is  May  9,  to  the  director  of  lands,  the 
director  of  lands  had  already  reported  to  you  the. result  of  his  exami- 
nation of  the  applications  for  each  of  the  three  companies,  and  from 
your  answer  it  appears  that  he  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
sale  as  provided  in  Chapter  II  of  the  Public  Land  Act.  Xow,  then, 
in  Mr.  Welch's  letter  he  makes  use  of  this  language 

Mr.  Worcester.  Just  wait  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  Martin.  The 
date  of  my  action  in  the  premises  there  does  not  appear  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly;  I  am  making  no  point  with  reference  to 
that^  however,  at  all. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  have  raised  the  point  of  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  object  you  have  in  that.  The  way  it  occurred  was  this. 
I  got  back  to  Baguio  before  the  transaction  was  actually  completed, 
and  took  it  up.  Now,  it  is  not  customary  for  my  approval  of  docu- 
ments to  be  dated.  The  action  of  the  director  of  lands  is  the  thing 
usually  dated. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  took  it  up  before  the  transaction  was  completed  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  took  it  up  before  the  transaction  was  completed. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  in  Mr.  Welch's  letter  he  says : 

As  It  does  not  api)ear  from  the  i)ai)ers  that  the  stockholders  In  one  of  ihes^ 
companis  are  not  sto<»kholrters  In  anotiier,  I  wonld  suggest  that  you  request  the 
agent  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  Information  on  this  subject  which  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  by  scmo  officer  of  tlie  company  having  knowledge 
as  to  who  ai'e  the  stockholders.  The  pai>ers  will  be  held  i>endlug  receipt  of 
such  information. 

Mr.  Welch  uses  that?  hinguage  after  having  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  section  75  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
mining  to  be  in  anywise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  ejigaged 
in  aCTiculture  or  mining,  and  on  page  451  you  have  correctly  stated 
the  Taw  to  be  the  same.  Now,  following  on,  it  appears  that  upon 
receipt  of  that  letter  on  May  9,  1910,  Capt.  Sleeper  telegraphed  the 
Bruce  firm  at  Manila,  on  May  10,  as  follows  : 

Sales  applications  held  uj)  i>endhig  receipt  of  evidence  that  stockholders  In 
any  one  of  the  coriwratlons  are  hi  no  way  interested  in  any  one  of  the  others: 
section  75,  act  of  Congress,  July  1. 

Mr.  Bruce  on  May  10  replied  to  Capt.  Sleeper,  setting  out  this 
telegram  and  stating  that  the  articles  of  incorporation  '*show  that 
there  are  no  common  stockholders  or  incorporatoi's  among  them,"' 
but  also  stating  that  if  Mr,  Sleeper  would  he  good  enough  to  cable 
his  wishes  in  the  matter,  he,  Bruce,  would  cable  at  once  to  his  corre- 
spondents in  the  United  States  for  the  affidavits;  and  Mr.  Binice  goes 
on  in  the  letter  to  suggest — and  very  properly,  I  think,  so  far  as  that 
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is  concerned — that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed  temporarily,  that  the 
whole  matter  be  not  tied  up,  pending  the  securing  of  this  proof. 
On  May  13  Mr.  Welch  wrote  to  the  director  of  public  lands  that  in 
view  of  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Bruce's  letter  they  would  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  advertisement  of  the  applications,  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  the  applicants  were  to  furnish  ""  cor- 
roborative proof  satisfactory  to  you.  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  of  the 
statements  m  said  letter  before  such  sale  be  finally  consummated." 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is,  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Sleeper,  not  to  the  wit- 
ness. You  are  reading  the  language  there  and  it  might  be  misin- 
terpreted. 

Mr.  Majrtin.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  say,  the  "  you  "  is  quoted. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  am  quoting  tnere.  It  then  ap[)ears  that  on 
May  16  the  director  of  public  lands  wrote  Mr.  Bruce  and  inclosed  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Welch's  letter,  receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  on 
May  18  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  stated  that  he  had  already  written  to  the 
United  States  and  requested  his  correspondents  to  forward  at  once 
affidavits  showing  the  stockholders  of  the  various  companies.  He 
says: 

I  will  have  these  affidavits  on  hand  in  ease  thej-  are  required  by  j-our  bureau. 

Xow,  Mr.  Worcester,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  letter 
that  the  director  of  lands  wrote  to  Mr.  Bruce  on  June  2,  there  being 
no  correspondence  intervening  between  Bruce's  letter  of  May  18 
and  this  letter  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  on  June 
2,  in  which  the  director  of  public  lands  notified  Mr.  Bruce  that  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  had  "  requested  affidavits  from  E.  L.  Poole, 
agent  of  the  three  companies  mentioned  above,  that  h^  is  not  a  stock- 
holder in  any  one  of  the  three  companies  or  any  other  corporation 
owning  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  he  has  no  personal 
financial  interest  in  any  of  the  three  companies  mentioned."  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  jrou  if  that  request  from  the  director  of  public  lands  on 
Mr.  Bruce  in  the  letter  of  June  2  was  not  a  flat  departure  both  from 
the  law  as  set  forth  in  section  75  of  the  Philippine  Government  act 
and  as  discussed  in  the  preceding  correspondence  between  all  these 
parties,  which  I  have  quoted  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  the  request  of  Mr.  Poole  was  supplemen- 
tary to  that.  A  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  relationship  of  Mr.  Poole 
himself  to  this  transaction,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  signed  as  man- 
ager for  each  of  those  companies.  Now,  a  man  may  be  employed  by 
a  company  without  being  interested  in  it,  without  holding  any  stock 
in  it,  obviously,  but  I  thought  that  that  question  also  ought  to  be  gone 
into.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  had  really  pretty  nearly  exceeded  our  legal  powers  in  going 
after  the  information  which  we  had  requested  from  these  people. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  the  law  that  authorizes  us  to  go  at 
them  in  precisely  the  way  that  we  did.  I  was  willing  at  that  time, 
in  view  of  the  record  actually  established  not  only  by  this  correspond- 
ence but  by  the  facts  stated  under  oath  in  the  applications  which  they 
fut  in,  which  I  this  morning  included  in  the  testimony,  and  to  whicn 
invite  your  attention  in  this  connection  as  supplementing  still  fur- 
ther the  information  at  our  disposal,  to  go  on  with  that  transaction 
without  waiting  for  the  receipt  of  those  affidavits.     The  very  great 
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willingness,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Bruce  to  offer  to  produce  them  was  fairly 
suggestive  of  the  fact  that  thev  would  be  forthcoming,  and  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  wait  for  them.  You  have  confused  two  dif- 
ferent propositions  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  wait  a  minute.  I  do  not  think  that  you  exceeded 
your  powers  in  going  after  this  evidence.  What  appears  to  me  from 
the  record,  and  I  will  point  it  out  to  you  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  that 
you  proceeded  to  approve  the  applications  and  the  sales  of  these  lands 
to  these  corporations  without  securing  the  evidence  reauired  by  law ; 
because  I  find  following  this  letter  of  June  2  from  tne  director  of 

gublic  lands,  Mr.  Poole's  affidavit,  merely  stating  that  he  has  no 
nancial  interest  in  these  companies,  and  is  not  a  stockholder  in  them, 
something  that  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was,  or  con- 
tended that  he  was. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  you  will  also  find 

Mr.  Martin.  And  I  find  them  also  on  page  466  that  you  say  you  do 
not  think  the  affidavits  of  the  stockholders  were  sent  for.  You  say  it 
does  not  appear  from  this  correspondence,  but  you  say  you  do  not 
think  that  the  affidavits  were  called  for.  It  is  true  you  came  in  later 
and  made  the  statement  that  Capt.  Sleepen  told  you  that  he  thought 
they  had  been  secured,  and  they  had  been  called  for,  but 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  record  shows  right 
here  that  they  had  been  asked  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  You,  of  course, 
do  not  expect  me  to  carry  in  my  head  all  of  the  details  of  every  one  of 
these  transactions,  so  that  I  can  tell  you  about  them  offhand. 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  My  points  are  these:  Mr.  Bruce  offered  to 
furnish  them  if  they  were  demanded  of  him.  They  were  not  de- 
manded of  him,  unless  it  would  be  by  the  merest  indirection. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Whether  they  were  demanded  of  him  or  not,  he 
very  kindly  wrote  for  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  it  would  appear  from  the  face  of  the  record  as 
it  is  made  up  here  that  the  sales  were  approved  with  only  Mr.  Poole's 
affidavit  as  to  his  interest,  and  not  the  affidavits  of  officers  or  stock- 
holders of  the  companies  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders of  one  of  the  companies  in  the  other  companies. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  called  your  attention,  and  I  call  it  again, 
to  the  form  of  the  application,  which  contains  a  sworn  statement 
covering  many  of  those  subjects. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  you  will  find  that  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  you  called  attention  to  the  application,  but 
the  acting  secretary  of  the  interior,  with  those  applications  before 
him,  wrote  the  director  of  lands  that  it  did  not  appear  from  the 
papers  that  the  stockholders  in  one  of  these  companies  were  not 
stockholders  in  another,  and  calling  for  affidavits  snowing  that  the 
stockholders  in  one  company  were  not  stockholders  in  another.  Such 
affidavits  do  not  appear  here;  you  did  not  know  that  they  had  been 
sent  for ;  you  very  evidently  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  I  consider  them  unnecessary  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  mav  add  that  I  considered  that  all  of  the  infor- 
mation  which  was  really  necessary  in  order  to  enable  me  to  act  with 
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entire  propriety  was  that  furnished  in  the  original  application,  the 
form  of  which  is  desired  to  be  such  as  to  bring  out  all  the  informa- 
tion that  is  required  by  law,  and  that  all  of  these  additional  efforts 
on  our  part  were  not  necessary.  They  were  cited  simply  as  evidences 
of  our  good  faith  in  the  transaction.  In  other  words,  I  consider  that 
we  made  an  extraordinarily  thorough  investigation  into  this  particu- 
lar transaction. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  not  have  made  such  an  investigation 
into  an  ordinary  one,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  that  those  affidavits  were  superfluous? 

Mr.  Worcester.  What? 

Mr-  Martin.  You  think  that  those  affidavits  were  superfluous? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  thought  they  were  superfluous  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  do  not  say  now  to  the  committee  that  you 
have  really  seen  them  or  that  your  action  in  approving  the  applica- 
tions was  based  upon  the  affidavits,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  even  whether  they  were  received, 
Mr.  Martin,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  My  action  was  not  based  on  the 
affidavits,  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Martin.  On  page  531 — I  just  want  to  follow  that  along  a  little 
further — ^you  make  this  statement: 

So  far  as  Mr.  Poolers  relationship  to  these  organizations  Is  concerned,  I  will 
say  that  a  full  Investigation  |ias  been  made,  and  the  results  have  been  Incor- 
porated in  this  record  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Poole  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

Then,  on  page  474,  appears  the  statement  that  Mr.  Bruce  asked 
for  the  personal  affidavits  of  the  shareholders  of  the  three  Califor- 
nia companies  which  had  purchased  public  lands  from  the  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  required  to  do  so,  and  that 
you  had  cabled  to  Manila  for  them.  Then,  on  pages  537  and  538 — 
and  this  is  particularly  what  I  want  to  refer  to— down  near  the  bot- 
tom, beginning  in  the  last  paragraph  on  pa^  537,  Mr.  Garrett  asked 
you  whether  even  outside  oi  the  public  land,  in  the  case  of  friar  lands, 
the  department  would  inquire  into  the  character  of  any  corporation 
before  it  would  convey  it  more  than  that  amount  of  land,  and  among 
other  things  you  in  your  answer  said : 

As  an  Instance  of  what  I  have  done,  I  cited  to  you  the  case  of  the  California 
coniorations.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  my  action  was  raised,  but  the 
information  which  I  requested  was  furnished. 

Now,  all  of  these  statements  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  Mr. 
Worcester,  and  this  statement  in  particular,  the  way  this  stuff  is 
mixed  into  the  record  here  and  there,  would  convey  the  impression, 
unless  the  evidence  were  closely  analyzed,  that  everything  that  had 
been  asked  for  and  called  for  by  the  law  had  been  furnished  in  the 
case  of  these  three  California  corporations;  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  say  that  a  good  deal  more  than  was 
called  for  by  the  law  had  been  furnished. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  that  everything  that  was  asked  for  by  me 
had  been  furnished.    That  is  the  logical  deduction. 
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'  Mr.  Martin.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Mr.  Poole,  the  agent  and  manager,  as  he  is  designated, 
of  these  three  California  corporations,  could  not  make  the  affidavit 
himself  with  reference  to  the  mterest,  or  lack  of  interest,  of  the  stock- 
holders of  one  corporation  in  the  other  corporations? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  very  likely  he  would  have  been  able  to.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  could  have  done 
so.     Probably  they  wanted  the  affidavits  of  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  Parsons.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Martin,  what  difference  the  affi- 
davits make?  Do  you  contend  that  a  false  statement  in  the  affi- 
davits would  have  been  perjury? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  you  have  asked  me  a  very  fine  legal  question 
there,  Mr.  Parsons,  to  answer  offliand. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Because  I  think  it  was  decided  in  a  case  in  the 
Federal  court,  referring  to  public  land  in  the  United  States,  that 
unless  the  law  clearly  authorized  the  requirement  of  an  affidavit, 
what  was  falsely  stated  in  an  affidavit  was  not  perjury 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  here • 

Mr.  Parsons  (continuinj^).  And  that  is  usually,  ordinarily  so,  that 
a  false  statement  in  an  affidavit  is  not  perjury  unless  the  affidavit  is 
made  in  a  legal  proceeding,  or  unless  some  law  authorizes  the  re- 
quirement of  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  not  be  material  to  the  issue  whether  the 
making  of  the  false  statement  in  the  affidavit  would  be  perjurj^  or 
not,  because  the  issue  is  with  reference  to  the  approval  of  these 
applications  without  the  evidence  called  for  by  the  acting  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  which  Mr.  Bruce  was  notified  that  he  should 
furnish ;  and  1  say  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  Mr.  Poole,  the  agent 
and  manager,  could  not  and  did  not  furnish  that  information,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  record  appears  the  applications  were  approved 
without  securing  the  information. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  thing  had  not  occurred  to  me  before,  but  I  was 
wondering  whether,  in  view  of  the  decisions  in  this  country,  the 
commission  was  not  limited  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  appli- 
cation; becauise,  of  course,  they  have  got  to  make  an  application. 
Now,  I  suppose  that  if  the  application  was  false,  or  was  not  full  and 
frank,  they  could  go  behind  it  and  eject  the  corporation  from  the 
ownership  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  1  think  it  ought  to  be  true,  if  it  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  land  by  false  representations. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wondered  whether  under  the  decisions  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  which  I  think  related  to  lands  in  your  own 
State  of  Colorado,  they  could  call  for  an  affidavit,  and  whether  it 
would  be  of  any  account  if  they  got  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  particularly  calling  Mr.  Worcester's  attention 
to  the  fact  now  that  nis  statement  there  is  misleading.  If,  as  he 
explained  awhile  ago,  he  simply  instructed  the  director  of  public 
lands  to  get  Mr.  Poole's  affidavit  as  to  his  interest,  why,  then,  that 
affidavit  was  gotten,  but  not  the  information  called  for  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior.  We  will  drop  Mr.  Worcester  out  of  this — the 
person.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands  had 
"ailed  uix)n  the  director  of  lands  to  cause  certain  information  to  be 
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furnished  which,  so  far  as  the  record  was  concerned,  has  not  been  fur- 
nished, but  which  Mr.  Worcester  says  was  furnished,  in  a  way  that 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  whole  matter  is  a  closed  incident 
now  at  this  point  of  the  hearing  and  that  these  affidavits  had  been 
furnished. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  must  take  exception  to  your  statement  that  Mr. 
Welch  was  the  secretary  of  the  interior  while  he  was  doing  these 
things.  He  was  authorized  to  act  for  me  in  a  certain  coniingency, 
which  did  not  finally  arise  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  ofot  back  in  time. 
He  never  did  act  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  I  do  not  think  h6 
sigTied  any  documents  as  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Martin.  Right  on  that  point,  are  you  in  the  practice  of  asldng 
another  official,  orally,  for  certain  statements  or  for  certain  informa- 
tion or  to  do  things? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Quite  often;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  it  likely  that  you  would  orally  ask  Capt.  Sleeper 
to  get  this  Poole  affidavit?  There  is  no  correspondence  here,  there 
is  no  written  request  made  by  you  upon  Capt.  Sleeper,  so  that  it 
leaves  Capt.  Sleeper's  final  requast  on  Bruce  in  the  light  of  asking 
Mr.  Bruce  for  what  would  be  a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  and  all 
the  affidavit  and  showing  necessary. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  you  will  have  to  put  your  own  int.^rpretation 
on  that,  Mr.  Martin.  I  very  frequently  make  requests  for  niforma- 
tion  verbally  when  I  can  save  time  by  so  doing.  My  recollection  of 
\That  happened  in  the  premises  is  that  after  the  Governor  General 
and  I  got  back  and  looked  over  the  statements  already  furnished,  we 
decided  that  they  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  going  ahead,  if 
supplemented  by  this  affidavit  from  Mr.  Poole  relative  to  his  rela- 
ti(m.ship  with  the  matter,  which  seemed  to  be  necessary  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  signed  as  manager  for  each  of  thej-e  corponitions. 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  anything  more  than  manager  of 
them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  affidavits  had  l>een  (hiTe  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  had  been  in  the  files  in  connection 
with  other  ccwrespondence  that  has  been  brought  here  <lealing  with 
these  matters,  that  the  affidavits  would  have  been  brought  on  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  that  the  affidavits  were  tiiere.  I 
think  that  they  were  never  furnished.  I  have  not  asked  as  to  that,  I 
have  not  seen  the  reply  to  the  cable^am  sent  out,  but  I  understand 
that  they  had  not  been  sent  to  Manila,  and  are  being  sent  Here  in- 
stead. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  a  mere  suggestion  at  this  point.  The  books 
and  records  of  those  three  companies  have  been  «:sked  for,  and  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  under  the  circumstances  they  will  be  about 
the  best  evidence  we  can  get.  Whether  they  will  be  satisfactory  or 
not,  I  am  not  going  to  say,  but  they  will  be  the  best  evidence  we  can 
get  as  to  who  are  in  those  three  companies. 

Mr.  Bruce  got  an  option  on  the  Isabela  estate  of  50,000  acres  for 
one  vear  for  $100 ;  that  is  substantially  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Afr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct,  Mr.  Martin. 
He  got  a  lease  which  was  in  reality,  and  was  intended  to  be  in  effect, 
an  option  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  do  not  consider  that  a  good  business  propo- 
sition, do  you? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  considered  it  a  most  excellent  business  proposi- 
tion. Your  ideas  and  mine  as  to  what  constitutes  good  business  prop- 
ositions do  not  seem  to  agree,  and  if  you  were  more  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  possibly  you  would  modify  yours.  Any- 
how, I  hold  to  mine. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  was  a  good 
business  proposition.    We  had  a  sreat  estate  there — — 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  was  not  carried  out;  but  if  it  had  been  carried  out, 
then  you  mean  it  would  have  been  a  good  business  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Why,  it  was  a  good  business  proposition,  yes,  sir, 
to  give  him  an  option  on  that  estate.  We  had  up  there  in  a  very  rich 
and  sparsely  settled  province  of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  great  tract 
of  friar  land  without  occupants.  Speaking  from  memory,  there  were 
37  occupants  on  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  tote.1  area  actu- 
ally occupied  by  them  was  about  147  acres.  There  was  no  living  soul 
in  sight  to  take  any  more  of  that  land.  On  one  side  of  it  we  had 
nakea  savages.;  on  all  sides  of  it  we  had  public  lands  just  as  good; 
and  to  the  east  of  it  we  had  public  land  which  was  very  much  more 
favorably  situated,  so  far  as  concerned  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  question  that  we  had  before  us  was,  what  was  ^oing  to  be  done 
with  that  friar  land  after  we  had  given  to  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  estate  all  that  they  would  take? 

Now,  these  Manila  people  said :  "  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
your  estate.  It  may  be  good  and  it  may  be  bad.  We  understand  that 
the  friars  picked  it  out  to  grow  tobacco  on.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  made  a  good  or  a  bad  selection.  We  are  willing  to  look  it  over, 
ana  if  we  find  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  up,  we  will  consider 
taking  it  up ;  but  in  order  to  find  out,  we  have  got  to  employ  an  expert 
who  knows.  We  are  not  going  to  gamble  our  money  on  this  proposi- 
tion. Hiring  an  expert  will  cost  us  a  considerable  sum.  Now,  what 
assurance  can  we  have  that  after  we  have  gone  to  all  the  expense  of 
getting  an  expert  here  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  jeo  on  and  buv  the 
land,  if  we  decide  we  want  it?  "  We  said :  "  We  wm  give  you  a  lease. 
There  is  no  easy  way  of  giving  you  an  option,  but  we  will  give  you  a 
lease  for  a  nominal  sum,  which  conveys  the  right  of  purchase,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  are  to  employ  your  expert,  and  if  vou 
do  not  take  the  land  you  will  give  us  in  return  for  the  option,  and  as 
a  consideration  for  it,  the  findings  of  the  expert  in  relation  to  the 
estate."  And  the  finding  was  that  it  was  not  very  good  for  tobacco, 
but  was  very  good  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  have  explained  very  fully,  and  I  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  abbreviate  your  answers,  except  that  I  want  to 
get  through,  and  I  will  probably  have  to,  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  requested  my  opinion,  in  the  question  that 
you  put,  on  that  transaction  as  a  transaction,  and  asked  me  if  I  con- 
sidered it  a  good  business  transaction? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  I  may  say  to  you  in  general  terms  that  when- 
ever you  have  demonstrated  that  I  performed  a  thing,  you  may  con- 
sider it  as  demonstrated  that  I  considered  that  a  good  thinjg  to  do, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  in  my  official  or 
private  life  of  consummating  transactions  which  seem  to  me  unde- 
sirable or  improper  in  any  way.    Now,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  what 
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my  reasons  were  for  thinking  that  particular  transaction  a  desirable 
thing. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Bruce,  to  whom  this  option  was  given.  I  under- 
stand is  attorney  for  one  of  the  Philippine  railways.    Wnich  one? 
Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  he  is  attorney  for  the  Philippine  Railway 
Co.,  or  whatever  the  technical  name  may  be,  the  concern  which  has 
built  Knes  on  the.  islands  of  Panay  and  Cebu. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  he  is  an  attorney  of  the  electric 
railway  in  Manila.    Do  you  know  whether  he  is? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is,  but  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  he  is  attorney  for  the  Manila 
Times. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  probably  has  some  interest  in  it.  I  understand 
that  be  has  some  connection  with  the  Cable  News  of  some  kind,  those 
being  the  two  leading  papers  in  Manila.  Do  you  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  any  connection  with  the 
Cable  News. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  have  heard  that  he  had  with  the  Times? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Manila  Times, 
or  that  he  has  a  cash  interest  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  the  paper  that  I  confided  in  for  my  informa- 
tion as  to  what  had  been  done  on  the  San  Jose  estate;  before  Mr. 
Wickersham  rendered  his  opinion,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Your  confidence  in  newspapers  is  greater  than 
mine. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  Manila  Times  is  a  sort  of  unofficial  organ  of 
the  administration  there,  evidently,  judging  from  its  editorial  pages. 
It  is  not  very  partial  to  me,  either. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  administration  has  no  organ,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  will  go  on  now.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Bruce 
came  from  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  might  have  been  connected 
formerly  with  the  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  De  Gerstoff, 
of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  I  must  modify  my  statement,  Mr.  Martin. 
My  recollection  is  that  when  Mr.  Bruce  came  to  Manila  and  first 
presented  himself  there,  he  called  at  mv  ofiice  and  told  me  what  his 
relation  was  with  this  end  of  the  line ;  but  I  really  do  not  remember 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  the  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  De 
Gerstoff  attorneys  for  any  Philippine  railway,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  represent  any  Philip- 
pine railway  interests  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  legal  business 
of  that  firm. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Capt.  Sleeper's  father? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  never  met  Capt.  Sleeper's  father. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  his  father  had  any  connection 
with  that  firm,  Bruce  &  Lawrence. 
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Mr.  W0RCB8TEK.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Martin,  Or  any  connection  pf  any  kind  with  the  firm  of 
Bruce  &  Lawrence  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper  has  no  father  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  about  that  now,  either,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  father  is  living,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  guess  he  has  one  living.  Do  you  know  who  pre- 
pared the  Isabella  lease,  and  who  prepared  these  instruments  with 
reference  to  the  San  Jose  estate?  Do  you  know  whether  they  were 
prepared  in  the  officer  of  the  director  of  public  lands  or  in  the  office 
of  the  firm  of  Bruce  &  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  really  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  presume  they 
were  prepared  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  director  of 
the  bureau  of  lands  or  some  one  representing  him  prepared  to  state 
what  we  could  do,  and  some  one  representing  the  other  parties  pre- 
pared to  state  what  they  wanted ;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
place  where  they  were  prepared  would  be  entirely  immaterial,  Mr. 
Martin.  But  I  presume  Capt  Sleeper  can  give  you  detailed  in- 
formation on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  a  rec^uest  from  Mr.  Bruce 
was  sufficient  to  get  such  a  provision  inserted  m  these  sales  certifi- 
cates as  that  the  Government  would  deed  them  to  his  corporate  nomi- 
nees (Poole's  corporate  nominees),  he  might  be  permitted  to  draw  up 
the  instrument  himself.  It  would  go  to  show  Mr.  Bruce\s  standing 
with  the  Government  over  there.  Mr.  Bruce  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
potent  man  in  Manila.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  who  can  get  things. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  all  these  questions  about  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  interested  in  your  motive  in  asking  the 
questions,  Mr.  Martin.  The  only  thing  that  would  interest  me,  when 
a  lease  or  a  sale  application  came  to  me,  would  be  whether  it  was  in 
proper  form.  I  sliould  not  care  a  penny  who  drew  it  up  if  it  was  in 
proper  form. 

Mr.  Mar'hn.  Now,  passing  on  to  part  5,  page  459,  I  want  to  know 
if  you  can  tell  me  who  are  the  corporate  or  partnership  buyers,  or 
whatever  they  nuiy  l)e,  of  (juantities  of  the  Muntinlupa  estate,  begin- 
ning with  Baldwin,  Young  &  Baldwin,  who  got  770  acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  in  the  world,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  an  association  of  per- 
sons or  a  copartnersiiip  or  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Bayanan  Plantation 
Syndicate  that  got  ♦^OT  acres — who  composed  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do  know  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  the  Muntilupa  Co.,  which  got  1,874  acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  who  it  is,  nor  who  J.  L.  Davis 
is,  whose  name  appeius  here.  You  see,  Mr.  Martin,  I  have  signed 
somewhat  more  than  100,000  leases  of  one  sort  and  another  in  con- 
nection with  these  friar  lands,  and  quite  a  few  sale  certificates  and 
other  documents,  and  it  is  just  a  little  bit  difficult  for  me  to  rememlier 
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the  facts  about  each  one  of  them.  I  really  could  not  do  it.  I  think 
we  can  get  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  any  of  them,  however. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  not  signed  conveyances  of  1,874  acres  of 
friar  lands  to  very  many  people  or  associations  or  companies,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No.    I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  sign  more. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  all  the  statements 
of  that  character  that  you  see  fit.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  issue 
with  you  on  that,  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  do.  Do  you  know 
whether  there  are  any  Government  officials  or  employees  in  those  three 
concerns  ?  I  believe  you  stated,  though,  that  you  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  them. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Martin,  whether  there  are  any 
Government  people  on  the  Muntinlupa  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  turning  over  to  page  461 ^    • 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Martin,  it  is  now  quarter  after  4.  Can  you  give 
the  committee  any  idea  as  to  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  you  to 
finish? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  believe  it  will  take  an  hour.  I  want  to  push  on 
now  as  rapidly  as  I  can,  but  I  believe  it  will  take  that  much  time  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  appears  there  that  the  Mindanao  Estates  Co. 
(Merton  L.  Miller,  president;  R.  C.  Round,  agent)  has  an  applica- 
tion in  for  880  hectares  of  public  land,  and  that  Mr.  Miller,  the  presi- 
dent of  that  company,  is  the  chief  of  the  division  of  ethnology,  bureau 
of  science. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  the  Siassi  Plantation  and  Trading  Co.  (George 
Harvey,  president;  N.  M.  Holmes,  agent)  has  an  application  in  for 
1,024  hectares  of  public  land,  and  that  Mr.  Harvey  is  solicitor  gen- 
eral of  the  Philippine  Islands;  that  the  Wilson  Plantation  Co.  has 
an  application  in  for  480  hectares ;  and  that  L.  F.  Patstone,  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  of  engineering  and  public  works,  has  some 
connection  there  (I  can  not  see  what  it  is;  it  does  not  specify) ;  and 
that  the  Lais  Trading  and  Development  Co.  has  an  application  in  for 
1,024  hectares;  Mr.  K.  M.  Shearer,  president,  he  being  special  agent 
of  the  executive  bureau. 

What  I  want  to  ask  about  the  Wilson  plantation  is  this:  Is  that 
J.  R.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.^  I  mean  J.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  assistant  director  of  the 
bureau  of  public  lands ;  is  that  the  same  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  not.  Capt.  Sleeper  will  probably  be  able 
to  inform  you. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  in  the  case  of  these  others  that  I  have  mentioned, 
they  would  all  appear  to  be  corporations  having  these  applications, 
the  officers  of  which  corporations  are  Philippine  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Worcester.^  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  corporations,  part- 
nerships, or  associations  of  persons;  but  they  all  have  among  their 
officers,  employees,  or  connected  with  them,  employees  of  the  insular 
government. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  Frank  J.  Ferguson,  who  got  326 
acres  of  the  Bayanan  estate,  is  here  with  you  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  WoBCESTER.  I  have  a  Mr.  Ferguson  with  me  who  is  a  stenog- 
rapher.   I  really  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  man  or  not.     I 
(Dan  very  readily  find  out  for  you. 
:    Mr.  Martin.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  what  his  first  name  is,  and  you  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  the  man  who  got  the  325  acres? 

(It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Worcester  by  a  gentleman  back  of  him 
that  the  name  of  the  person  in  question  was  Samuel  Ferguson.) 

Mr.  Worcester.  Samuel  is  his  first  name,  I  think.  He  is  not  a 
regular  employee  of  my  office,  Mr.  Martin.  He  is  just  a  man  assigned 
to  me. 

V  Mr.  Martin.'  Is  it  true  that  the  Frank  Ferguson  who  got  325 
acres  of  this  Bayanan  estate  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  prede- 
cessor in  the  office  of  executive  secretary  ?  Do  you  Know  whether 
ihkt  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  an  ex-soldier  who 
was  afterwards  a  policeman  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  finally  left  the 
public  service  ana  went  into  private  life.  I  am  very  certain  that  he 
jip  not  a  brother  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Ferguson.  I  think  he  is  an  old 
soldier. 

.1  Mr.  Martin.  J.  R.  Wilson,  the  assistant  director  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands,  has  an  application  pending  for  a  thousand  hectares? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 
;    Mr.  Martin.  The  record  of  these  transactions  here  does  not  indi^ 
cate  in  any  case  whether  the  application  has  been  approved  and 
the  lease  issued  or  not. 

.  Mr.  Worcester.  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  list  of  applica- 
tions in  effect,  that  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lease  has  not 
peen  issued,  especially  as  the  next  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  leases 
{executed  for  public  lands  from  July  1  up  to  September  30,  1910, 
which,  I  believe,  supplements  a  previous  statement  covering  the  leases 
^p  to  that  time. 

] .  Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  the  testimony  to  be  that  until  the  appli- 
^tion  is  acted  upon  by  the  execution  of  a  lease,  the  application  itself 
guarantees  the  use,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of  the  premises  to  the 
applicant,  without  rent  or  other  charge,  until  such  time  as  the  di- 
rector of  public  lands  may  execute  a  lease. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  application 
that  would  convey  that  right.  In  point  of  fact,  a  man  would  get  it 
.by  simply  occupying  the  land.  Tinder  the  law,  Mr.  Martin,  it  is 
only  unoccupiea,  unclaimed  agricultural  public  land  that  any  man 
,has  a  right  to  purchase  or  lease.  So  when  a  man  goes  on  and  simply 
occupies,  he  holds  as  against  others,  unless  he  is  ousted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

'  Mr.  Martin.  When  a  man  goes  out  on  the  public  domain  of  the 
^United  States,  he  can  only  make  an  entry  on  unoccupied  land.  What 
I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  no  time 
.fixed  within  which  the  lease  must  be  executed;  and  that  until  it  is 
.executed  the  premises  are  occupied  by  the  applicant  without  rent  or 
other  charge? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  That  is,  it  is  correct  that 
they  are  so  occupied;  and  there  is  no  provision  of  law  as  to  the 
period  within  which  the  lease  shall  be  executed  after  it  is  applied 
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for.  In  fact,  it  would  be  absolutely  impracticable  for  us  to  conform 
to  such  a  provision  of  law  unless  they  very  greatly  increased  our 
surveying  lorce,  so  as  to  make  it  materially  possible  for  us  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  Mahtin.  What  is  there,  aside  from  the  official  integrity  of  the 
Grovemment  officials  who  sanction  this  practice  and  under  whose 
administration  it  is  carried  on,  to  prevent  favoritism  and  fraud  in 
these  matters? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think,  sir,  that  in  any  government  the  integ- 
nty  of  the  officials  is  the  essential  element  in  the  preventing  of 
favoritism  and  fraud.  I  have,  myself,  never  yet  seen  laws  so  framed 
that  they  could  be  depended  upon  to  administer  themselves  auto- 
matically, and  to  restrain  the  evil  tendencies  of  corrupt  officials. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  not  this  practice  be  very  susceptible  of  favor- 
itism? 

Mr.  Worcester.  What  practice? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  practice  of  permitting  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  application  for  a  tract  of  the  public  domain,  and 
then  use  it  without  rent  or  other  charge  until  such  time  as  a  lease  was 
executed  to  him. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Of  course,  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse.  So  is  any 
other  arrangement  that  could  be  made.  The  question  which  we  have 
to  consider  is  a  practical  one ;  and  it  is  this 

Mr.  Martin.  To  put  it 

Mr.  Worcester.  Please  let  me  finish  my  answer,  Mr.  Martin,  if  you 
do  not  mind.     I  try  to  let  you  finish  your  questions. 

We  have  a  very  large  amount  of  work  to  do  at  the  present  time  in 
completing  these  transactions  which  are  pending.  The  work  is  enor- 
mously in  excess  of  the  actual  ability  oi  our  force  to  perform.  We 
have  over  and  over  and  over  again  petitioned  the  legislature  to  give 
us  more  men,  so  that  we  can  catch  up  with  it ;  and  they  reply :  "  This 
is  all  the  money  we  can  afford  to  let  you  have.  Go  on  and  do  the 
best  you  can  with  it."  •That  is  what  we  are  doing.  If  we  desired  to 
misuse  our  official  positions,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  us  to 
do  so  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  put  the  thing  concretely:  WTiat  would  there 
be,  aside  from  Capt.  Sleeper's  integi'ity,  to  prevent  him  from  per- 
mitting all  of  his  subordinates — or  to  prevent  him  from  permitting 
Mr.  Wilson  in  this  specific  case — to  make  an  application  for  1,000 
hectares  of  public  domain,  and  then  indefinitely  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  a  lease  upon  it,  permitting  him  meanwhile  the  use  of  the  land 
without  any  rent  ?    What  is  there  to  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  WoRC'ESTER.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  we  differ  about 
whether  it  ought  to  be  permitted  gr  not. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  will  be  a  question  of  fact. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  San 
Juan  del  Monte  estate  of  390  acres,  near  Manila.  That,  as  T  under- 
stand, is  one  of  the  estates  that  was  not  purchased  from  the  friars. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  not  purchased. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  it  is  under  a  lease  of  some  sort,  not  from  the 
Government,  but  from  the  ownei-s.  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  assist- 
ant director  of  the  bureau  of  lands. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  how  much  interest  Mr.  Wilson  mav 
have  in  it.  I  know  that  he  lives  on  the  estate  himself;  that  is,  I  think 
his  house  is  one  of  the  estate  buildings.    I  do  not  really  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  was  formerly  clerk  of  the  land  court,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  was  formerly  clerk  of  the  court  of  land  regis- 
tration ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  this  tract  on  the  San 
Juan  del  Monte  estate  as  a  result  of  his  official  position  in  the  land 
court,  or  anything  of  that  soit  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  me  inquire  whether  this  San  Juan  del  Monte 
land  is  public  land  or  has  it  ever  been  public  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  it  is  friar  land;  and  it  still  belongs  to  its 
original  owners,  or,  at  least,  the  Government  did  not  take  it  over 
at  the  time  the  other  lands  were  taken. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Then  whatever  title  he  acquired  was  acquired  from 
private  persons? 

Mr,  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  either  what  holdings  Mr.  Wilson 
has  there  or  how  he  got  them,  Mr.  Martin,  and  I  am  not  positive  that 
his  house  is  on  the  estate  or  that  he  gets  it  from  the  friars,  because 
the  boundaries  of  the  estate  are  not  marked.  But  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression that  the  house  in  which  he  lives  is  on  the  estate.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  I  am  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Wilson's  father-in-law,  Frank 
L.  Strong,  lives  on  this  estate. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Strong's  house  is  at  Santa  Mesa, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  on  the  estate.  I  think  that  he  liyes  on 
land  which  he  rents  from  a  private  gentleman  in  Manila,  a  Filipino 
named  Tuasow. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Martin — 
that  if  this  particular  phase  is  likely  to  occupy  much  time,  possibly  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  more  questions,  and  let  that 
matter  be  determined.  I  want  to  find  out,  Mr.  Hamilton,  about 
these  parties.  I  want  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  what  their  con- 
nections are.  Sometimes  that  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  some 
things. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  that  might  be  true;  and  still,  here  are  some 
relatives 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  what  light  would  it  throw  on  this  matter  to 
show  that  Mr.  Strong  had  some  sort  of  favorable  (or  otherwise) 
lease  for  certain  lands  from  the  friars? 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  let  me  follow  that  up  a  little.  I  understand 
that  Frank  L.  Strong  is  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  J,  R.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Frank  L.  Strong  put 
Mr.  Thayer  onto  the  Calamba  proposition — to  use  that  expression? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  at  all  how  Mr.  Thayer  got  his 
information;  but  anv  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands,  or  I  myself, 
would  have  been  delighted  to  give  Mr.  Thayer  information  about 
the  Calamba  estate ;  and  if  Mr.  Strong  did  it  I  am  indebted  to  him  for 
his  courtesy  in  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  It  would  not  have  seemed  to  require  anybody  to 
put  Mr.  Thayer  off. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  were  doing  all  we  could  to  bring  these  vacant 
lands  to  the  attention  of  people  who  might  occupy  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  firm  of  Strong  & 
Harvey  there  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  sav  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Martin.  A  business  firm  of  any  kind  composed  of  Frank  L. 
Strong  and  Stuart  Harvey? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No;  I  do  not.  Mr.  Harvey  may  be  an  associate 
of  Mr.  Strong  in  his  importing  business;  but  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Strong  conducted  that  business  himself. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Strong  or 
Mr.  Harvey  had  anything  to  do  with  helping  Thayer  "raise  the 
wind,"  so  to  speak — ^get  the  money  in  Manila  that  he  is  said  to  have 
gotten  from  various  persons  on  the  strength  of  his  representations? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  at  all  where  Mr.  Thayer  got  his 
money,  sir.  I  gathered  from  the  information  which  you  communi- 
cated that  he  got  it  from  the  Dillinghams;  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  he  "shook  down"  a  number  of 
people  in  Manila  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  in  your  speech? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  information  may  not  be  correct;  but  it  is  to  the 
effect  that  these  gentlemen  about  whom  T  am  questioning  you  rather 
"  chaperoned  "  Mr.  Thayer  around,  and  were  in  that  way  of  a  good 
deal  of  service  to  him  in  enabling  him  to  "  shake  down  "  the  people ; 
and  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Thayer's 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  D.  M.  Carman  being  * 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States  now  to  try  to  raise  means  to  float  the 
Calamba  proposition? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Carman  is  one  of  Mr. 
Thayer's  creditors,  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  pending  in  the  courts 
now.  What  action  his  creditors  have  taken  I  do  not  know.  I  met 
Mr.  Carman  at  Honolulu  as  I  came  through  on  the  way  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  Mr.  Frank  L.  Strong  one  of  the  receivers  for  the 
Calamba  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  are  the  other  receivers? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
out  for  you,  perhaps,  if  you  wish  to  know.  I  do  not  know  even  how 
many  theYe  are,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Worcester,  if  you  have  ever 
heard  of  a  mining  company  being  incorporated  in  violation  of  law 
by  officials  of  the  interior  and  other  departments  of  the  Philippine 
government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  have,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  never  heard  any  report  or  statement  of 
that  nature?  You  heard  Capt.  Sleeper's  testimony  about  the  prac- 
tice of  government  employees  staking  prospectors  to  locate  mining 
claims  and  getting  assignments  of  the  location  from  the  prospector 
or  locator?     You  heard  him  testify  to  that  practice,  did  you  not ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  heard  most  of  Capt.  Sleeper's  testimony, 
as  I  have  heard  all  of  the  testimony  here,  but  I  dechne  always,  Mr. 
Martin,  to  do  otherwise  than  to  go  back  to  the  printed  record  of  the 
testimony  as  we  have  it  here  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  what 
was  said. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  that  marked  somewhere;  I  do  not  know  just 
where.  I  examined  Capt.  Sleeper,  and  I  have  notes  somewhere  of 
this  matter.     It  is  on  pages  404  and  421. 

Mr.  Worcester.  What  part,  please  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  is  in  part  4. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  part  4. 

The  Chairman.  Page  404  is  in  part  5. 

Mr.  Martin.  Here  it  is,  on  page  413.  I  will  read  the  testimony  to 
which  I  refer : 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Do  you  kuow  If  there  are  any  considerable  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  In  the  Philippines  who  have  mining  interests  acquired  by  means 
of  locating  and  patenting  mineral  lands? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many  that  have  done  it 
that  way.    They  have  purchased  stock  In  mineral  corporations. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  have  purchased  stock  In  mineral  corporations? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  have  they  had  a  practice  over  there  of  staking  pros- 
pectors to  go  out  and  make  locations? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Government  employees  would  stake  prospectors? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  they  would  go  out  and  make  the  locations  in  their  own 
names? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Yes, 

Mr.  Martin.  And  then  afterwards  transfer  a  part  or  all  of  their  interests  to 
the  Government  employees? 

Mr.  Sleeper.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  with  it  afterwards.  I  guess  they 
mostly  abandoned  it  afterwards,  so  far. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  there  is  whether  you  think  that  practice 
is  proper,  and  whether  you  sanction  such  a  practice  as  that  in  the 
Philippine  Government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  What  practice,  Mr.  Martin  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  practice  of  Government  employees  staking  pros- 
pectors to  go  out  ana  locate  mining  claims  on  the  public  domain  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  anyone  who  had 
money  stake  prospectors  to  go  out  m  the  Philippines,  or  give  them 
any  other  help  to  investigate  our  mineral  resources  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  should  prefer,  though,  Mr.  Worcester,  if  you  can 

give  us  a  specific  answer  as  to  whether  you  sanction  the  practice  that 
apt.  Sleeper  testified  to? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  there  is  not  any  "  pi;^ctice  "  shown  in 
this  matter  here.  There  are  no  data  on  which  a  man  can  make  a  reply 
to  your  question.  A  man  who  acquires  an  interest  in  a  mining  claim 
has  a  long  legal  procedure  to  go  through  with  before  he  has  any- 
thing that  he  can  transfer  to  anybody  else.  I  should  sanction  any 
Srocedure  which  was  in  accordance  with  law  in  that  connection,  and 
isapprove  of  anyprocedure  which  I  believed  to  be  not  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  There  is  nothing  definite  stated  here  as  to  what 
was  done.  We  do  not  know  from  these  statements  what  has  been 
done  at  all;  and  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  to  be 
entirely  frank  with  you. 
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•  Mr.  Mabtin.  I  am  talkiiig  about  the  practice  of  Government  em- 
ployees or  officials  sending  out  prospectors  to  locate  mining  claims  f  oi^ 
them. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  care  a  penny  who  the  man  is  who  sends 
out  a  prospector. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  plain  enough. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  no  case  before  us  of  any  Government 
officer  or  employee  for  whom  a  prospector  has  located  a  mining 
claim,  and  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  a  prospector  would  go  to 
work,  in  point  of  fact,  to  locate  a  mining  claim  for  some  one  else. 
T  should  suppose  he  would  have  to  secure  rights  in  the  pi^emises; 
Possibly  he  might  serve  as  an  agent  for  some  one  else.  I  really  do 
not  know.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  a  theoretical  proposition,  I  say 
in  fi;eneral  terms  that  I  would  approve  anything  which  I  had  reason 
to  believe  was  lawful  and  disapprove  anything  which  I  had  reasoii 
to  believe  was  unlawful.  If  you  can  get  down  to  a  specific  case  and 
mention  what  somebody  has  really  done,  then  I  think  we  can  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  If  a  Government  employee  or  official  were  to  send 
out  a  prospector  to  locate  mining  claims,  do  you  think  any  private 
citizen  would  care  to  oppose  the  operations  and  interests  of  a  pros* 
pect<M*  so  backed  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Martin.  Our  prospectors  out  there 
are  like  the  good  old-timers,  just  like  the  prospectors  whom  we  had 
here,  for  the  most  part,  and  they  would  oppose  the  devil  himself  if 
it  came  to  a  claim- jumping  proposition  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
You  can  rest  mighty  well  assured  that  they  know  their  rights  anc| 
are  disposed  to  stand  up  for  them.  You  come  from  a  mining  dis^ 
trict  3'ourself  and  you  know  what  prospectors  are. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  the  same  kind  in  the  Philippines  that 
you  have  here.  The  Filipino  people  themselves  have  up  to  thje 
present  time  taken  almost  no  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Practically  all  of  the  exploration 
which  has  been  done,  with  very  little  exception,  has  been  done  since 
the  American  occupation  by  men  who  are  entirely  fearless,  I  beg  to 
assure  you.  : 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  very  vast  difference  between  the  condition? 
existing  in  that  country  and  in  this  country — between  the  two  forms 
of  government,  the  two  classes  of  people,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
I  think  we  might  do  a  good  many.thmgs  in  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  at  all  permissible  under  the  conditicm^  prevailing  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Would  not  such  a  practice  as  that,  Mr. 
Worcester,  DC  very  susceptible  of  favoritism  and  oppression? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  at  all,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  sea 

Mr.  Martin.  All  right. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No  more  than  any  other  administrative  procedure 
which  might  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Manila  Building 
&  Loan  Association  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Controlled  by  officials  in  the  Interior  and  other  De- 

f>artments,  and  which  has  operations  and  dealings  with   Filipino 
andowners  and  home  builders  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Not  a  thing  on  earth.  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  seek  loans  in  the  Philippines  myself  and  have  not  been  brought  in 
contact  with  that  association. 

.  Mr.  Martin.  If  such  officials  are  carrying  on  such  a  business,  does 
not  that  give  them  an  unfair  advantage  as  compared  with  men  in 
private  business?  Would  it  not  permit  them  to  use  the  power  of 
their  position  to  get  business  for  the  company ! 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Martin.  You  are  inquiring 
about  public  officials? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  inquiring  about  public  officials  having 
a  building  and  loan  association  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Does  it  relate  to  the  public  lands? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  can  relate  to  the  public  lands  or  it  can  relate  to 
friar  lands.  As  I  am  informed,  these  people  can  buy  public  lands  or 
they  can  buy  friar  lands,  and  then  they  can  be  sent  to  the  Manila 
Building  an(i  Loan  Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  already  stated  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Wait  a  moment — ^they  can  be  sent  to  the  Manila 
Building  and  Loan  Association  to  enter  into  contracts  there  to  have 
homes  built  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  argue  that.  The  witness  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  I  have  alreadv  stated  to  vou,  Mr.  Martin,  that 
I  do  not  know  about  the  business  of  that  company,  the  words  "such 
a  business"  are  obviously  meaningless  to  me.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  company  or  what  it  is  doing;  and  I  can  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  lack  of  propriety  of  its  acts. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Worcester.  One  of 
my  objects  is  not  only  to  find  out  what  you  do  know  about  but  what 
you  do  not  know  about.  I  might  be  of  the  opinion  that  what  you 
do  not  know  is  very  material. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  does  not  know.  Let  us  ask  him  some 
tjuestions  about  something  that  he  does  know  something  about. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  advised  that  the  officials  of  the  Philippine 
Government  are  paid  very  high  salaries,  as  a  general  thing,  and  that 
it  is  not  considered  good  policy  for  them  to  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  on  and  question  the  witness,  and  not 
have  statements  or  arguments. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  not  considered  not  gooil 
jpolicy  for  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  be  engaged  in  pri- 
vate enterprises,  and  if  there  has  not  been  opposition  to  tnat  policy 
manifestea  in  the  Philippine  Commission  itself  many  times? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suggest  that  that  really  does  not  relate  to  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.    Very  well. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  not  raise  the  question.  I  simply  suggest  it  to 
you.     You  are  anxious  to  finish  to-ni^ht,  I  know. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  answer  Mr.  Martin's  in- 
quiry, if  the  committee  wishes  to  include  a  matter  of  this  sort  in  its 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  department  of  the 
'nterior  relative  to  the  public  lands  and  the  private  lands.  ,  I  submit 
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that  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  question;  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  it  appear  that  Mr.  Martin  had  put  a  question  of 
that  sort  ancl  that  there  had  been  any  objection  on  my  part  to  giving 
any  information  I  can  give  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Martin,  I  think  experience  has  shown  that 
the  salaries  of  American  officials  in  the  Philippines,  at  all  events,  are 
not  very  large,  when  the  cost  of  living  and  other  factors  are  taken 
into  consideration.  For  instance,  I  have  had  the  point  raised  that  the 
salaries  paid  to  American  physicians  working  under  the  bureau  of 
health  were  very  large  and  those  paid  to  Filipino  physicians  were 
very  small.  But  I  notice  in  actual  experience  that  I  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  places  filled  with  Americans  at  these  sup- 
posedly very  large  salaries,  whereas  it  is  practically  unprecedented 
for  a  Filipino  to  resign  from  one  of  them.  From  that  1  deduce  the 
conclusion  that  the  Filipino  finds  his  salary  adequate,  whereas  I  know- 
that  the  American  complains  that  he  finds  his  salary  is  not  adequate; 
that  he  can  not  live  on  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  salaries  paid  to  Philippine  officials  to-day  are 
large  by  any  means.  On  the  contrary,  I  know,  as  regards  many  of 
the  scientific  men  in  my  own  department,  that  the  salaries  paid  are 
frequently  less  than  the  salaries  paid  in  this  country  for  service  of 
the  same  kind,  and  that  the  only  reason  we  can  hold  our  men  is  that 
they  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  working  in  a  new  field  and  of  solving 
original  problems. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  engaging  in  business  of  employees  of  the 
Government,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fairly  con- 
nected statement. 

We  do  not  object  to  their  engaging  in  business  where  it  is  such  that 
there  is  not,  or  is  not  likely  to  be,  any  improper  relationship  between 
the  details  of  that  business  and  the  Government  positions  which  they 
hold.  As  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  we  encourage  their  getting 
land  and  going  to  work  and  cultivating  it.  In  the  first  place,  we 
want  to  see  the  land  cultivated.  The  country  is  no  worse  off  for  that. 
In  the  second  place,  we  want  to  hold  our  employees  in  the  Philip- 
pines. A  man  who  has  been  there  for  some  length  of  time  is  always 
more  valuable  than  a  new  man  who  has  just  come  out.  In  fact,  he 
grows  more  valuable  the  longer  he  stays.  If  we  say  to  those  people 
that  they  shall  not  invest  in  legitimate  business  in  the  Philippines 
such  amounts  as  they  are  able  to  save  from  their  salaries,  we  do  two 
things:  In  the  first  place,  we  send  out  of  the  country  money  which, 
in  our  opinion,  might  much  better  remain  there  for  the  development 
of  the  country;  for  everyone  knows  that  we  greatly  need  capital 
there.  In  the  second  place,  we  impose  on  the  official  the  necessity  of 
investing  his  funds  a  long  way  from  the  place  where  he  is,  and  that 
is  not  a  good  business  arrangement.  He  does  not  like  to  do  it.  Such 
a  practice  would  tend  to  drive  him  out  of  the  service. 

The  whole  question  with  us  resolves  itself  in  each  case  into  a  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  individual  transaction.  I  have  never 
been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Commission  where  anyone 
criticized  the  policy  of  the  insular  government  in  that  regard,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember.  I  have  been  present  at  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sion where  the  propriety  of  individual  transactions  was,  perhaps,  dis- 
cussed. Ordinarily,  however,  that  is  not  a  subject  which  comes  up 
there,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  settled  by  the  Governor  General  or  the 
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head  of  the  proper  department,  as  the  case  may  be.  Does  that  cover 
the  ground? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  answer  was  considerably  more  general 
than  the  question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  put  up  your  lightning  rod  and  something 
come  dow^n  it.     Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  officials  in  the  interior  department  had  a  building 
and  loan  association  in  the  city  of  Manila,  or  were  interested  in  it, 
and  it  was  engaged  in  dealings  and  operations  with  Filipino  laud- 
owners  and  home  builders,  do  you  not  tliink  that  concern  would  have 
an  undue  advantage  as  compared  with  a  strictly  private  concern? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr..  Martin 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now%  Mr.  Martin,  unless  the  committee  insists,  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  to  discuss  with  you  here  the  question  of  what 
I  would  think  about  some  hypothetical  condition  that  does  not  exist, 
or  that  has  not  been  shown  to  exist. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  object,  on  the  ^ound  that  that  is  simply 
a  hypothetical  question,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  no  statement,  here 
to  the  effect  that  any  Government  official  has  been  so  engaged. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  ^ould  like  to  have  Mr.  Worcester  take  part  8, 
page  585.  There  is  a  statement  there,  beginning  at  the  top  of  page 
585  and  running  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  586,  signed  by  Tomas 
A.  Susano,  Caloocan,  Rizal,  March  22,  1910.  What  does  that  date 
indicate?     That  is  a  document  which  you  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  What  does  the  date  March  22,  1910,  indicate? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRCESTf^R.  I  should  suppose  that  it  indicated  the  day  that  tlie 
document  was  sworn  to.  I  really  know  nothing  about  it  except  what 
is  shown  on  the  face  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  just  below  that  it  is  sworn  to  on  the  5th 
day  of  November,  1910. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Oh,  well,  possibly  that  means,  then,  that  he  wrote 
it  on  the  other  date  and  swore  to  it  before  the  notary  then. 

Mr.  Martin.  WTiat  I  bring  this  to  your  attention  for  is  this:  It  is 
dated  March  22,  1910,  at  Caloocan,  Rizal,  and  it  is  a  very  labored 
defense  of  the  Tala  contract  with  Mr.  Carpenter.  Over  on  page  584 
is  a  statement,  dated  June  1,  1910,  by  J.  G.  Harbord,  district  road 
director,  which  is  put  in  there  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing road  conditions  betw^een  Manila  and  the  Tala  estate,  and  is  a 
justification  of  the  road  and  bridge  feature  of  the  Carpenter  con- 
tract. I  can  not  see  what  else  it  would  be  put  in  for.  But  this  two- 
page  defense  by  Mr.  Susano  of  the  special  provisions  in  the  Car- 
penter lease  appears  to  have  been  maae  about  two  years  after  Mr. 
Carpenter  got  that  estate  and  before  I  ever  knew  anything  about  his 
getting  it  or  any  attack  was  made  on  it.  I  can  not  undei*stand  put- 
ting that  sort  of  a  defense  in  this  record  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  to 
figure  that  out  to  suit  yourself.  I  suppose  you  would  not  insist  on 
having  a  statement  made  after  you  had  made  your  speech,  would  you! 

Mr.  Martin.  That  statement  was  made  before  any  attack  was  made 
on  that  lease;  and  if  the  lease  was  all  right,  and  the  provisions  of  it 
were  all  right,  I  do  not  see  why  such  an  attack  should  have  been 
anticipated  and  such  thorough  preparation  made  to  meet  it  as  to 
have  such  an  extended  defense  prepared  and  signed  by  Mr.  Carpen- 
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ter's  manager  and  partner  on  the  estate.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  in  due  time  to  defend  a  proper  transaction  after  it  was  attacked. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  really  could  not  say,  Mr.  Martin,"  what  led  to  the 
preparation  of  that  statement  at  that  time.  It  was  handed  to  me 
with  the  request  that  it  be  placed  in  the  record.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  facts  stated  are  any  less  pertinent  to  this  question  on  account  of 
the  date  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  much  privately  owned  timberlands  are  there  in 
the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  without  referring  to  the 
census,  sir;  I  probably  should  also  need  to  get  information  from 
the  director  of  forestry,  confirmatorj'  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Martin.  My  purpose  in  asking  the  qiiestion  is  that  I  have 
seen  Manila  newspaper  statements  to  the  effect  that  large  lumber 
interests  were  looking  about  over  the  Philippines  since  the  passage 
of  the  Philippine  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  examine  the  witness 
without  stating  what  you  read  in  newspapers.  It  takes  up  time,  and 
does  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  know,  in  view  of  the  extensive  timber 
reserves  made  by  the  Government  over  there  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  these  people  are  going  to  get  their  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  an  easy  question,  Mr.  Martin.  We  have 
enormous  public  forests  in  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  Palawan  more 
especially,  and  in  various  other  islands  and  parts  of  islands,  which 
will  for  a  very  long  time  be  available.  There  is  no  prospect  that 
within  the  next  century  we  shall  really  begin  to  develop  our  forest 
resources.  A  good  deal  of  the  lands  claimed  to  be  privately  owned  is 
actually  timbered  at  the  present  time ;  and  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  people  claiming  private  timber  lands  used 
to  be,  and  I  think  still  are,  required  to  register  their  claims  if  they 
are  to  be  exempted  from  the  Government  tax  op  timber  cut  on  Gov- 
ernment land.  We  do  not  make  them  establish  title;  we  simply  let 
them  register,  and  thus  establish  a  presumptive  title  to  the  land,  and 
let  them  have  the  timber  free.  Tnose  data,  if  I  had  them,  would 
enable  me  to  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  private  lands? 

Mr.  WoRCBSTiK.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  Government  administers 
the  forest  lands  without  turning  them  over.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to 
grant  a  twenty-year  concession  covering  tracts  of  public  forest  lands. 
It  can  not  alienate  them.  Mr.  Martin's  question  was  directed  to  the 
extent  of  the  private  ownership  of  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now  I  want  to  pass  on  to  a  few  questions  about  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General.  You  say  that  yon  did  not  await 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  vour  right  to  approve  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  did  not,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  knew,  though,  that  it  had  been  asketl  for  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that,  notwithstanding  your  knowledge  in  that 
regard,  you  proceeded  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  given  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  asked  for  for  the  benefit  of  the  would-be 
purchasers  of  the  estate  and  not  for  my  benefit.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  or  lawfulness  of  my  action.    The 
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reason  I  suspended  my  action  was  because  I  was  in  effect  directed 
to  do  so  bv  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  when  he  withdrew  his  instruc- 
tions in  that  regard  and  stated  that  he  approved  the  transaction,  as 
I  believe  he  did  in  a  cablegram,  I  consummated  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Poole  did  not  wait  for  it  either. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  waited  for  it  to  the  extent  that  there  was  an 
understanding  that  before  the  transaction  was  finally  consummated 
his  attorneys  must  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  order  to  refute  my  statement  gathered  from  the 
Manila  Times  about  what  had  been  done  on  this  estate  prior  to  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion,  vou  said  that  you  took  occasion  to  make 
some  research,  and  you  found,  out  that  the  first  shipment  of  materials, 
etc.,  to  the  San  Jose  estate  was  made  by  Mr.  Poole  on  December  14. 
That  was  eight  days  before  the  Attorney  General's  opiniqn  was 
cabled  to  Manila,  was  it  not — showing  conclusively  that  Mr.  Poole, 
too,  did  not  himself  await  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Oh,  no;  he  did  not  await  it  before  sending  his 
stuff  down  to  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  went  ahead  spending  his  money  on  a  project  that 
he  would  have  to  abandon  if  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  proved  to  be  adverse  to  your  right  to  sell  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  he  spent  very  much,  Mr.  Martin: 
but  he  probably  spent  some  money  and  incurred  some  additional 
liability. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  the  Philippine 
Assembly  amendments  to  the  friar-lands  act  had  been  overlooked  at 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  was  the  impression  that  I  got  as  a  result 
of  the  statement  made  to  me  as  to  what  had  been  said  there,  because 
I  saw  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  that  occurrence. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  know  now,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Worcester,  that 
thev  had  not  been  overlooked  and  that  tne  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
had  sent  copies  of  those  amendatory  acts  to  the  firm  of  Strong  & 
Cadwalader  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Martin,  that  I  must  decline  to 
testify  about  what  happened  in  Washington  when  I  was  in  Manila. 
T  do  not  really  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  read  the  record  and 
formed  my  conclusions  as  to  what  happened.  But  the  gentlemen 
who  made'  that  record  and  who  performed  those  acts  are  here,  and 
they  are  competent  to  testify.  If  vou  want  to  know  about  it,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  put  them  on  the  stand  and  ask  them,  and  do  not  depend 
upon  my  conclusions  as  to  what  was  done  when  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  occupied  with  a  number  of  other  matters. 

Mr.  Martin.  One  thing  that  I  can  not  understand  is  why  you 
wanted  the  opinion  of  the  Philippine  attorney  general  and  of  the 
attorney  of  the  land  bureau  as  to  your  right  to  sell  these  estates  in 
bulk.  You  had  approved  a  lease  or  contract  or  option  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter in  April,  1908,  whereby  he  might  have  acauired  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  theTala  estate.  You  aid  not  get  any 
application  for  another  estate  in  bulk  until  Prentiss  and  Poole  came 
there  in  October,  1909 — a  year  and  a  half  after  that.  Now,  you  had 
proceeded  in  the  case  of  of  the  Tala  estate.  Why  could  you  not 
nave  proceeded  also  in  the  case  of  the  San  Jose  estate? 
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Mr.  Martin.  If  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  limitations  did 
not  apply  and  you  had  proceeded  on  that  theory  and  there  never  was 
any  question,  why,  then,  were  both  of  the  legal  advisers  over  there, 
not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  the  land  bureau,  called  on  for 
written  opinions? 

Mr.  Worcester.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Martin,  it  is  not  my 
custom  in  administrative  affairs  to  ask  for  a  legal  opinion  on  a 
question  before  such  question  arises.  I  have  always  considered  it 
sufficient  to  request  it  after  the  question  has  presented  itself.  We 
had  never  doubted  our  authority  to  do  what  we  did,  and  I  may  add 
that  we  did  not  doubt  it  in  the  least  at  the  time  we  asked  for  those 
opinions.  But  since  the  question  had  arisen  and  was  a  question  of 
law.  and  more  especially  since  we  were  endeavoring  to  persuade 
gentlemen  who  were  dubious  on  the  subject  that  our  proposed  action 
was  lawful,  it  would  certainly  seem  natural,  would  it  not,  especially 
as  neither  the  director  of  lands  nor  myself  is  a  lawyer,  to  request 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Government?  1  really  fail  to 
see  anj^thing  suspicious  in  our  action  In  the  premises.  I  have  never 
had  any  doubt  at  any  time  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  action.  I 
did  not  imagine  that  the  opinion  was  going  to  be  an  adverse  one; 
but  I  wanted  it,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  how  you  look  at  the  matter,  Mr, 
Worcester.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney  General  of  the  United  States  upon  the  organic  law  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  so  momentus,  so  unusual,  that  the  officials  of  the 
Philippine  Government  should  have  awaited  that  opinion,  and  not 
have  proceeded,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  disregard  of  it,  as  though  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  what  the  opinion  was,  or  that  it  would 
be  all  right. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  had  enacted  specific  legislation  clearly  in- 
tended to  authorize  the  sale  of  friar  lands  in  large  tracts.  That  legis- 
lation had  been  sent  on  here,  and  like  our  other  acts,  submitted  to 
Congress.  We  had  absolutely  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  pass  the  act  in 
the  first  place,  or  of  our  having  accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complidi.  We  have  no  authority  to  call  on  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  for  opinions;  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  We  did  not  do  so  in  this  instance.  The  opinion  was  requested 
by  Washington  authorities  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers  or 
possible  purchasers  and  not  for  our  guidance  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  explained  this  morning  with  reference  to  Gen. 
Edwards's  letter  of  September  27,  1909,  and  which  I  said  you  should 
have  gotten  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  cablegram  of  November 
23.  Your  explanation  of  that  matter  just  simply  puts  it  up  to  me  or 
the  committee,  so  to  speak,  to  accept  your  statement  as  a  satisfactory 
explanation — that  you  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  undoubtedly  saw  the  communication 
when  I  signed  the  indorsement  transmitting  it  through  my  office. 
That  is,  I  saw  the  outside  of  it.  I  suppose  you  yourself  know  the 
inadvisability  of  considering  any  matter  which  has  two  sides  until 
you  have  both  sides  before  you.  That  letter  was  not,  as  you  doubt- 
less inadvertently  stated,  addressed  to  me.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
governor  general. 
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Mr.  Martin.  But  it  affected  your  department,  and  would  go  to  you. 

Mr.  WoRCESTKK.  Yes ;  it  would,  in  the  course ' 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  naturally  go  to  you. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  the  course  of  events  it  would  necessarily  go  to 
my  department  and  pass  through  my  hands.  If  we  had  the  original 
document  here,  I  think  it  probable,  although  I  can  not  say  positively, 
that  the  back  of  it,  which  is  the  thing  that  I  look  at  when  a  document 
comes  into  my  hands,  did  not  mention  this  transaction  at  all.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  have.  In  any  event,  that  letter  would  come  on  my  table 
with  a  forwarding  indorsement  already  written  on  it  awaiting  sig- 
nature. It  was  not  transmitted  to  me  requesting  me  to  make  the 
necessaiT  investigation.  It  was  transmitted  through  me  to  the  di- 
rector oi  lands,  and  I  sent  it  to  him,  and  he  referred  it  back  to  me  in 
the  course  of  time.  Wlien  he  returned  it  to  me  I  doubtless  read  the 
whole  thing. 

Now,  the  point  which  you  originally  made  there,  that  that  really 
was  the  first  communication  which  conveyed  information,  is  a  per- 
fectly good  point.  So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  the  record  at 
the  present  tmie  it  was  the  first  document  and  it  did  arrive  at  Manila 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  document  which  I  mentioned;  and  if  you 
choose  to  do  so  you  can  believe  that  I  wished  to  suppress  it  for  some 
mysterious  cause  and  that  I  deliberately  concealed  the  fact  of  its  ar- 
rival there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  overlooked  it.  Far  from  sup- 
pressing it,  I  should  have  pounced  upon  it  with  great  joy,  because  it 
contains  a  refutation  of  this  contention  of  yours  over  here  that  there 
was  an  arrangement  between  the  Washington  officials  and  ourselves. 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  called  attention  to  it  and  had  it  put  in  the 
record,  and  I  very  frankly  confess  the  fact  that  I  ought  to  have  in- 
cluded it  there  myself  in  its  proper  order  and  ought  to  have  referred 
to  it  as  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  that  that  matter  was  attract- 
ing interest  at  this  end  of  the  Una  My  failure  to  do  so  is,  in  all 
human  probability,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  I  asked  for  the  docu- 
ments out  there  it  was  not  included  because  the  back  did  not  show 
that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  under  consideration^  as 
the  letter  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  another  and  very  different 
matter. 

You  can  accept  my  statement  as  to  that  or  not,  just  exactly  as  you 
please.     You  have  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  said  this  morning  that  that  very  letter  contained 
a  severe  criticism — to  use  your  words — with  reference  to  the  friar 
lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
well. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  I  understand  it,  with  reference  to  their  adminis- 
tration and  with  reference  to  not  making  disposition  of  them,  etc. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  shall  have  my  statement  by  and  bv;  but  my 
recollection  of  it  is  that  I  stated  that  it  contained  criticism  of  a 
report  of  the  director  of  lands  with  reference  to  friar  lands.  Any- 
how, you  have  the  letter  and  can  see  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  Mr.  Worcester,  you  can  see  my  position,  I  an) 
sure,  with  reference  to  that  letter.  I  could  not  know  that  you  had 
not  seen  a  letter  that  seemed  to  me  so  important  as  that  letter  was. 
I  could  not  know  that  you  had  not  seen  it.  I  know  that  you  ought 
to  have  seen  it.     It  ought  to  have  been  called  to  your  attention  bv  the 
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director  of  public  lands,  or  whoever  it  was  referred  to ;  but  I  took  it 
that  you  ought  to  see  it  yourself.  It  was  a  matter  that  directly  con- 
cerned your  department.  I  could  not  know  that  you  would  come 
here  with  the  explanation  of  your  statement  that  the  cablegram  of 
November  23  was  the  first  you  knew  Washington  was  interested  in 
this  matter ;  that  your  explanation  of  that  womd  b?  that  you  had  not 
seen  a  letter  calling  for  such  important  information  as  that  asked 
for  in  Gen.  Edwards's  letter  of  September  27,  could  I  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Martiji,  that  you 
could  not  possibly  have  known  that;  and  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
furthermore,  that  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
you  had  a  ri^ht  to  expect  that  I  would  see  it,  and  that,  as  you  said, 
I  would  see  it  several  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  cablegram  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  view  of  these  lengthy  explanations,  I  hope  you 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  time 
when  I  actually  did  se«  it  in  the  sense  of  reading  it.  That  was  some 
time  after  the  4th  of  December,  when  it  was  sent  up  to  me  by  Capt. 
Sleeper. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  your  testimony  you  read  the  fourth  "whereas" 
of  the  friar-land  act  of  the  Philippine  Government,  which  recited 
that  these  friar  lands  are  not  public  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  connection  with  that 
"  whereas  "  and  the  inference  that  you  propose  to  draw  from  it,  you 
ought  also  to  read  the  third  "  whereas,"  which  recited  that  the  Phil- 
ippine government  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  those  lands,  subject 
to  the  hmitations  and  conditions  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  I  remember  riffhtly,  without  referrinjr  back  to 
the  testimony,  I  read  that  "whereas"  in  response  to  a  question  from 
a  member  of  the  committee  who  particularly  called  for  that  particu- 
lar statement.  I  have  no  objection  to  having  all  of  the  "whereases  " 
incorporated.  In  fact,  I  think  we  incorporated  the  whole  act  in  our 
testimony  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Mabti's.  I  am  willing  to  put  them  all  in  or  leave  them  all  out. 

Mr.  Worcester.  This  is  in,  is  it  not  ?     It  is  in  the  record,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  that  Congress  distinguished  between  the 
public  and  friar  lands,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  they  are  both  under  the 
control  of  the  Philippine  government ;  that  all  receipjts  from  the  sale 
of  those  lands  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  government, 
every  dollar  of  them;  and  that  they  are  in  effect  both  the  lands  of 
the  Philippine  government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  not  quite  correct,  Mr.  Martin.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  receipts  go  into  the  treasury.  It  is  not  true  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  to-day  in  control  of  the  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  several  quite  important  little  amendments  that  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  public-land  act,  and  the  Philippine  Commission  can  not  make 
them.  It  can  only  pass  and  submit  them  to  Congress  for  its  action, 
because  we  have  always  held  that,  since  the  approval  of  Congress  was 
necessary  for  that  act  in  the  first  instance,  the  approval  of  Congress 
will  also  be  necessary  for  any  changes  which  may  in  future  be  made 
in  it  as  it  stands;  so  that  these  lands  are  not  on  the  same  basis  to-day. 
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The  friar  lands  we  can  always  legislate  for  under  the  provisions  of 
section  65  of  the  organic  act,  but  we  can  not  legislate — that  is,  we 
can  not  enact  any  new  legislation — for  the  public  lands.  There  is 
a  very  sharp  distinction  t£ere  which  we  have  always  clearly  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  friar-land  sections  simply  authorize  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disfxosition 
of  the  friar  lands,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  the 
act  of  Congress.  That  argument  might  also  be  applied  to  the  friar 
lands,  that  it  was  not  in  the  mind  of  Congress  that  the  Philippine 
Government  would  change  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Philippine  Government  has  not  changed  the 
organic  act,  and  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Even  by  acts  which  would  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  its  approval  or  nonapproval? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  believe  procedure  in  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  public-land  act  was  clearly  outlined  in  the  organic  act  itself, 
whereas  we  were  left  free  to  legislate  on  the  other  land,  and  provi- 
sions were  mandatory  to  the  effect  that  we  must  submit  our  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  public  lands  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  action,  and  that  he  must  submit  it  to  Congress,  and  that  it 
must  at  least  await  the  action  of  Congress  during  one  session  before 
becoming  effective. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  not  involve  us  in  a  legal  argument  about  the 
law. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  spare 
me  the  necessity  of  displaying  mjr  ignorance  concerning  legal  matters. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  said,  in  answer  to  questions  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  policy  applying  to  these  lands  ought  to  be  the  same, 
whether  they  were  public  lands,  private  lands,  or  friar  lands,  and 
the  member  of  the  committee  was  then  questioning  you  with  refer- 
ence to  the  limitations 

Mr.  Worcester  (interrupting).  I  must  remind  you  once  more,  Mr. 
Martin,  that  while  I  have  tne  greatest  confidence  in  your  intention  to 
quote  me  correctly,  you  have  failed  to  do  so  lamentably  in  a  good 
many  cases,  and  1  can  not  accept  your  statement  as  to  what  I  said 
in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  have  referred  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  hearings  and  quoted  from  them. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes.  I  snould  appreciate  it  if,  in  connection 
with  so  important  a  statement  as  that,  you  would  be  kind  enough 
always  to  do  so,  and  thus  possibly  avoid  the  necessity  of  our  discuss- 
ing something  that  really  did  not  happen. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  ventures  to  sug^t  that  this  has  not 
much  bearing  on  the  question  before  the  committee,  at  any  rate, 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  said  you  would  not  approve  of  such  large 
holdings  generally  as  the  San  Jose  and  Isabela  estates.  You  have 
said  that,  nave  you  not,  without  my  referring  to  your  exact  language 
in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think,  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  question  rather  took 
the  form  of  what  I  would  consider  to  be  the  proper  maximum  hold- 
ings in  connection  with  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  that  my  reply 
was  that  I  would  consider  15,000  acres  to  be  a  reasonable  and  safe 
limit,  and  that  10,000  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Then  I  will  ask  the  question,  on  my  own  account, 
whether  you  would  approve  of  such  holdings  as  in  the  case  of  the 
San  Jose  and  Isabela  estates  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I  would  approve  of 
the  enactment  of  l^islation  under  which  the  high  limit  of  public 
lands  that  might  be  acquired  would  be  50,000  or  55,000  acres,  my 
answer  to  that  is  no,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  would  have  established  precedents  in  the 
way  of  large  land  holdings  there  by  the  sale  of  those  two  large  estates 
in  bulk? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  precedents  would  not  be  likely  to  come  up  to 
hurt  us,  for  the  reason  there  are  no  more  estates  of  that  size  to  be 
sold.  And  you  must  remember  that  in  that  case  also  we  are  dealing 
with  land  which  is  costing  the  insular  government  money  to-day. 
We  are  in  debt  for  it  and  we  are  supposed  to  get  out,  and  that  is  a 
very  radical  difference  which  puts  it  aside  altogether  in  a  class  by 
itsdf ,  so  far  as  your  present  question  is  concerned,  as  distinguished 
from  the  pubUc  aomaiSa  which  at  aU  events  is  not  costing  us  anything 
if  it  lies  idle. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  stated  that  the  Philippine  Assembly 
unanimously  passed  these  amendatory  acts  1847  and  1933,  enabling 
the  sale  of  the  friar  estates  in  bulk.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  Filipino 
people  are  not  practically  a  unit  in  repudiating  the  construction  that 
has  been  placed  upon  those  acts,  and  if  the  two  political  parties,  the 
Nationalist  and  Progressive,  have  not,  through  their  official  leaders, 
agreed  upon  their  opposition  to  the  sale  of  uose  estates  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  so  far  as  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
Filipino  people  on  that  subject,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  request  you 
to  call  some  witness  other  than  myself.  If  you  will  present  facts 
here — ^you  have  already  referred  to  some  documents  which  you  have 
proposed  to  present  in  evidence — I  am  ready  to  attack  the  conclusions 
which  you  draw  from  those  documents.  I  do  not  indorse  your  state- 
ment at  all.  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  for  the  Filipino  people.  The 
Filipino  people  can  not  at  present  speak  for  itself.  It  is  split  up  by 
a  multiphcity  of  dialects.  It  is  divided  among  a  host  of  islands,  and 
these  communications  which  you  get  here,  which  purport  to  represent 
the  Filipino  people,  represent  the  views  of  a  few  politicians.  It  was 
demonstrated  in  the  old  days  under  Spanish  rule  that  it  was  practi- 
cable to  get  an  extensively  signed  petition  calling  for  the  beheading 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  I  am  told  that  that  is  an  historic  fact,  and 
that  shows  what  can  be  done. 

If  you  want  to  bring  in  evidence  on  that  subject,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  hear  it,  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  throw  some  light 
on  what  happened  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  public  opinion  on  | 
this  thing  in  the  islands,  and  to  show  that  hostile  public  opinion  has 
been  directed  not  at  what  we  have  actually  done,  but  at  what  you, 
in  your  erroneous  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  said  we  had 
done  or  were  going  to  do,  and  those  are  two  very  distinct  things. 

Mr.  Martin.  Kight  in  that  connection,  before  you  pass  on  from 
that 

Mr.  Worcester  (interrupting).  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  am 
reasonably  familiar  with  what  has  appeared  in  tne  newspaper  and 
with  various  other  things. 
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The  Chairman.  We  were  in  hopes  neither  one  of  you  would  go 
into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  only 'fair  to  me  that  I  should  call  Mr.  Worces- 
ter's attention  to  an  editorial  published  in  the  Van  Guard,  at  Manila, 
February  25,  1910,  which  was  a  month  before  ever  I  made  a  speech 
on  this  subject  in  Congress,  entitled,  "  New  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
pines," and  beginning,"' The  trusts  are  upon  us,"  and  then  proceea- 
mg  to  condemn  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  to  the  Poole  syndicate, 
as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Martin,  if  I  created  the  belief,  as 
perhaps  I  did,  that  you  are  responsible  for  all  the  agitation  that  has 
occurred  out  there.  You  will  remember  that  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  agitation  in  connection  witli 
the  investment  of  American  or  other  foreign  capital  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  I  am  entirely  prepared,  if  the  committee  wishes  to  admit 
that  sort  of  thing  in  evidence,  to  discuss  it  with  you  on  its  merits  and 
to  point  out  what  it  seems  to  me  it  does  show.  But  you  asked  the 
specific  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  re^rd  to  this 
transaction,  and  the  fact  is  that  a  good  many  of  your  views  on  the 
subject  as  to  what  we  were  going  to  do,  including  the  statement  to 
the  effect  that  we  were  going  to  take  lands  away  from  the  people 
who  had  actuallv  purchased  uieir  holdings,  were  disseminated  there 
and  are  responsible  for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  popular  feeling 
which  has  been  stirred  up,  though  not  for  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  will  permit  me,  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  investigate  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Martin  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  statements  made  in  the  newspapers, 
or  anything  else  of  that  nature.  What  we  are  called  upon  to  investi- 
gate IS  the  administration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  in  passing  from  that  subject,  I  will  say  that  a 
public  official  or  Member  of  Congress  could  not  afford  to  be  swerved 
xrom  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  we  are  called  upon 
to  investigate  it.  We  are  not  sitting  here  to  investigate  speeches 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  my  statement  to  go  in  the  record,  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  not  be  swerved  and  should  not  be  swerved  from 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
result  in  agitation  among  some  class  or  classes  of  people.  If  he  could, 
if  he  should  be  swerved  from  his  duty  by  such  consideration  as  that, 
there  are  very  few  speeches  that  could  be  made  in  Congress.  I  will 
dismiss  the  subject  with  that. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  put  into  the  testimony 
here,  in  the  statements  before  this  committee,  with  any  sort  of  accii- 
racy,  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  public  feeling  anywhere. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Worcester,  you  stated  in  your  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor general,  at  page  58.  [After  a  pause.]  I  appear  to  have  in- 
correctly marked  Mr.  Worcester's  statement,  so  that  I  do  not  find  it 
on  page  58,  that  he  thinks  the  Philippine  Commission  made  a  mis- 
take in  applying  the  limitations  of  chapter  2  of  the  public-lands 
act  to  the  friar  lands,  and  explained  it  as  being  in  part  due  to  his 
absence,  he  being  more  familiar  with  those  matters  than  any  other 
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member  of  the  commission.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  statement, 
and  I  think  it  is  fairly  correct. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Martin — ^sufficiently  so  for 
your  purposes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  commission  at  that 
time,  and  what  was  the  profession  of  each  of  them,  in  addition  to 
yourself? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  that  time  to 
ascertain.  There  have  been  a  good  many  Ganges  in  the  commis- 
sion^ and  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  offhand  to  state  just  who  were 
members  at  any  particular  time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  was  the  time? 

Mr.  Martin.  1904.  I  understood  there  were  several  lawyers  on 
the  Philippine  Commission. 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  have  always  been  one  or  more  lawyers  on 
the  Philippine  Commission. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  would  be  competent  to  determine  whether 
they  were  making  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  and  whether  they  know- 
ingly were  applying  the  limitations  of  the  public-land  act  to  the 
friar  lands. 

(Mr.  Worcester  later  furnished  the  names  requested,  as  follows: 
Luke  E.  Wright,  Henry  C.  Ide,  Dean  C.  Worcester,  T.  H.  Pardo  de 
Tavera,  Benito  Legarda,  Jose  B>.  de  Luzuriago,  James  F.  Smith,  and 
W.  Cameron  Forbes.) 

Mr.  Martin.  But  passing  on,  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Worcester,  that 
exploitation,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  used  that  word,  would  be  highly 
objectionable,  and  I  used  it  in  the  sense  of  only  one  interest  or  one 
combination  of  interests  developing  a  sugar  plantation  or  a  tobacco 
plantation  on  the  San  Jose  or  Isabela  estate,  or  other  proposition  of 
that  magnitude,  in  which  connection  Mr.  Taft  has  expressed  himself  in 
opposition  to  large  sugar  estates  as  bringing  about  an  undesirable 
social  and  industrial  condition  there. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  distinguish  between  exploitation  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  used  it  and  the  condition  which  Mr.  Taft  has  stated 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  bring  about  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  will  have  to  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  go  into 
Mr.  Taft's  views  on  that  subject.  He  is  here  also  and  can  speak  for 
himself. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  "  exploitation  "  in  the  shape  of 
legitimate  development,  and  what  I  understood  you  to  mean,  and  if 
I  misunderstood  you  I  will  ask  you  to  correct  me. 

By  "  exploitation,"  in  the  unobjectionable  senso,  I  nican  the  legiti- 
mate commercial  development  of  a  country,  and  specifically  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  hand,  I  mean  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  justify,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  em- 
ployment of  modem  means  of  cultivation  and  of  extracting  the  sugar 
from  the  cane.  That  is  what  I  consider  legitimate  development,  and 
I  consider  that  without  it  the  Philippines  will  be  pretty  well  shut  out 
of  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

I  understood  you  to  mean  by  "  exploitation  "  in  effect  the  monopo- 
listic absorption  of  industries  of  that  sort,  the  gathering  in  of  lands 
in  such  quantities  that  the  mere  fact  thej'  were  held  in  that  way 
would  interfere  with  other  people  getting  into  the  business,  anJi 
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efforts  to  hamper  other  people  who  mishi  desire  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  so  that  they  woula  not  be  left  free  to  go  on  and 
compete. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  is  not  my  idea  of  exploi- 
tation. But  my  idea  of  exploitation  would  be* that  to  permit  the 
Mindoro  Co.  to  go  ahead  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  in  cooperation 
with  these  other  corporations,  would  result  in  noting  more  nor  less, 
considering  the  conditions  and  the  people  and  everything  over  there, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  peonage  plantation  there,  which  would  be 
exploitation  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  The  owners,  but  not 
the  peons,  might  make  money  out  of  it^ 

Mr.  Worcester  (interruptmg).  I  understand  just  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  the  Filipinos  would  not. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  would,  though,  I  think,  agree  that  I  have  per- 
haps a  little  more  first-hand  information  of  the  local  conditions  there 
than  you  have. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  opinion  of  what  would  happen  is,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  daily  wage,  not  only  in  Mindoro 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  islands,  would  increase.  I  justify  that  belief 
W  the  fact  that  it  has  about  doubled  already  in  the  island  of  Mindoro. 
That  I  consider  a  good  thing  for  the  people. 

I  think,  second,  that  the  people  who  are  now  led  to  leave  the  islands 
and  go  as  far  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  get  work  on  modern  sugar 
plantations  would  remain  at  home,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

I  think,  third,  that  it  will  probably  prove  necessary  to  grow  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cane  under  contracts;  in  other  words,  to  take  the 
people  in  as,  in  a  way,  small  partners  in  the  business  on  the  sharing 
plan,  and  I  think  that  is  really  a  good  thing  for  a  great  many  Fili- 
pinos in  their  present  state  of  development. 

I  think,  fourth,  that  it  will  provide  employment  for  skilled  labor, 
such  as  is  now  being  used  in  railroad  construction  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings;  that  it  would  further  provide  for  a  limited 
number  of  scientific  employees,  such  as  chemists,  and  for  a  very 
considerable  number  of  mechanical  engineers  and  employees  of  that 
sort  as  well  as  for  overseers.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  for  development  there,  and  I  I'eally  do  not 
understand  your  suggestion  that  it  would  make  peons  out  of  the 
people,  because  they  are  absolutely  free  to  go  or  come  as  ihey  please. 
They  are  not  there  now.  They  would  not  go  there  unless  the  oppor- 
tunity attracted  them,  and  they  would  be  mighty  certain  to  leave 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  conditions,  as  quite  a  few  of  them 
have  already  done.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  tendency 
toward  the  enslaving  of  the  people  or  toward  bringing  arx)ut  a  con- 
dition of  peonage. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  reply  to  that,  while  I  am  not  testifying  and  desire 
to  press  on  to  conclusion,  I  will  just  say,  briefly,  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  conditions  that  would  obtain  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  if 
you  are  permitted  to  proceed  over  there  as  you  have  started  out, 
would  create  and  bring  about  the  very  conditions  which  Mr.  Taft 
has  stated  it  was  not  desired  to  bring  about  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  What  do  you  understand  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  law  with  reference  to  land  limitations  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands — corporations  or  monopoly?  Let  me  make  myself 
clear:  Do  you  understand  the  law  is  aimed  just  at  corporations  per  se, 
or  is  it  aimed  against  lar^e  landholdings  ? 

Mr.  WoBCESTEB.  Mr.  li^rtin,  I  do  not  believe  my  views  as  to  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  they  passed  that  law  are  very  valuable. 
You  gentlemen  here  are  Members  of  Congress  and  you  are  com- 
petent to  state  what  you  intended  to  do.  I  have  my  own  views  as 
to  what  led  to  the  passage  of  that  law,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  two  very  different  sets  of  interests  were  represented  there :  One, 
those  of  men  who  were  honestly  desirous  of  protecting  the  f  ilipino 
people  from  what  they  believea  would  be  unwise  legislation  if  large 
landholdin^  were  allowed ;  and  the  other,  the  beet-sugar  interests  of 
the  United  States,  which  desired  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
modem  sugar  estates  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  may  be  wrong; 
you  know  more  about  that  than  I. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  individual  is  limited  to  16  hectares;  the  corpo- 
ration may  acquire  1,024  hectares;  therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is 
not  the  corporation  per  se  that  is  aimed  at.  It  is  rather  favored  by 
the  law,  but  the  law  is  aiming  at  large  or  monopolistic  landholdings, 
and  the  results  and  consequences  of  monopolistic  landholding  are  the 
sajiie  whether  by  individual  or  corporation. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  there  your  argument,  I  think,  fails  when  you 
remember  that  as  far  as  leasing  is  concerned  the  individual  is  treated 
jnst  as  well  as  the  corporation.  We  never  could  understand  why  it 
should  be  possible  for  a  man  to  lease  2,500  acres  when  he  could  not 
buy  more  than  40  acres. 

I  agree  with  you  that  monopolistic  landholding  would  be  objec- 
tionable, but  I  contend  that  there  is  not  any  possiblity  of  it  now  and 
would  not  be  if  we  had  a  much  higher  limit.  I  base  that  contention 
on  the  size  of  our  population  and  the  amount  of  land  that  would  be 
available. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  are  you  not,  that  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands  retards 
and  interferes  with  investments,  development,  and  so  on,  over  there, 
and  if  it  were  settled  that  we  were  to  retain  them  indefinitely,  or,  in 
other  words,  keep  them  permanently,  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion, 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  investment  and  development  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  anything  that  definitely  determines  the 
status  of  the  islands  would  clear  tne  situation  and  tend  either  to 
advance  or  retard  their  development,  as  the  case  may  be;  but  I  am 
not  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Martin,  that  proper  development  there  is 
necessarily  connected  with  any  determination  for  us  to  keep  the 
islands  indefinitely.  I  think  it  only  depends  on  the  announcement 
of  a  policy  to  keep  them  until  such  time  as  the  people  themselves 
mav  be  depended  upon  to  protect  life  and  property  and  deal  justly 
witli  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrv. 

ft/ 

Mr.  Martin.  How  could  anything  be  more  indefinite  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  be  indefinite  as  to  the  time  that  would 
be  required,  but  it  would  be  very  definite  as  to  the  result  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  time  in  your  mind  is  a  long  ways  off  when  they 
will  be  fitted  for  self-government,  according  to  your  ideas  of  fitness? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  be  a  varying  time  for  the  numerous 
very  diflferent  peoples  which  inhabit  the  islands;  and  for  the  Negri- 
tos, for  instance,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  never.  For  many  of  the  some- 
what highly  civilized  peoples,  we  all  hope  it  will  c(xne  within  the 
measureably  near  future. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  whatever  investments  are  made  there 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  permanently  protected,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  can  they  be  permanently  protected  unless  we 
permanently  retain  the  islands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  you  postulate  that  question  on  the  supposition 
that  the  people  themselves  will  never  be  able  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  would  protect  the  legitimate  business  interests  in  those 
parts  of  the  islands  which  are  inhabitated  by  Christianized  and  civil- 
ized Filipinos,  I  must  say  I  am  not  with  you.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  that  statement.  If  you  speak  of  other  parts  of  the  islands, 
my  attitude  would  be  very  different,  because  I  thmk  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  a  good  many  of  the  very  primitive  peoples  we  have  there 
will  ever  become  sufficiently  civilizea  to  be  able  to  protect  business 
interests. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Even  the  non-Christian  people  in  parts  of  the 
islands  rather  recently  petitioned  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the 
United  States  and  to  be  permanently  held. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  those  people  to  act 
in  conjunction. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  saw  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  statement  was  perhaps  based  on  some 
request  made  by  the  Moros  in  one  place,  relative  to  continuance  of 
American  occupancy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  was  stated  to  be  quite  general.  I  do  not 
know  how  general  it  was. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  sure  I  can  tell  you  that  is  not  true,  because 
those  wild  tribes  are  just  beginning  to  communicate  with  each 
other  there  at  all,  even  where  they  live  on  adjoining  lands,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  communication  between  the  different  islands. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  saw  that  statement  in  an  article,  I  think,  in  the 
Outlook,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  markets  which  were 
established  there  by  certain  officers  in  charge. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  I  think  applies  only  to  the  Moros  in  the 
southern  Philippines,  and  to  a  part  of  them,  and  not  to  all  the  wild 
people. 

Mr.  Martin.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  tribes,  have  you  any 
idea  in  your  mind  now  as  to  when  the  controlling  element  of  the 
Filipino  people  would  be  fitted  for  self-government? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  be  quite  unwilling  to  attempt  to  fix  a 
definite  time,  further  than  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  and  can  hardly  come  at  the  earliest  until  a  new  genera- 
tion has  been  brought  up  with  ideas  different  from  those  which 
were  inculcated  under  Spanish  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  not  regjard  the  growth  of  American  invest- 
ment, industries,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  tending 
to  cement  the  ties  between  the  two  countries  and  stimulate  and  in- 
crease sentiment  in  this  country  for  their  permanent  retention? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  friendly  and 
advantageous  business  interests  between  the  two  countries  will  create 
sentiment  at  both  ends  of  the  line  in  favor  of  a  close  and  permanent 
relationship. 

Mr.  Martik.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  policy  which  you  have  initi- 
ated over  there  with  reference  to  the  friar  lands,  for  instance,  is 
associated  in  your  mind  with  the  idea  of  permanent  retention  of  those 
islands,  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  WORCESTER.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  am  reaUy  very  much  more  of  an 
admirer  of  the  Filipino  people  than  I  get  credit  for  being.  No  one 
is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  them  reach  the  time  when  they  can 
safely  and  wisely  conduct  their  own  affairs,  but  I  am  not  so  optimistic 
as  some  people  are  as  to  the  earliness  of  the  date  on  which  they  will 
be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  about  a  "  con- 
spiracy "  to  do  things.  The  word  "  conspiracy "  has  been  used 
considerably,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I  had  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  was  a  criminal  conspiracy,  as  defined  by  law,  with 
reference  to  bringing  about  large  holdings  and  getting  large  Ameri- 
can interests  to  invade  the  Philippines  and  invest  there.  Have  you 
had  any  idea  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  new  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  friar  lands  that  enlar^d  public-land  holdings  would  give 
a  great  stimulus  to  American  investment  there,  and  still  further 
strengthen  and  cement  the  ties  between  the  two  countries  and  render 
less  and  less  possible  a  final  separation  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  increased  opportunities  to  get  lan,d 
will  by  any  means  result  in  American  investment  alone  m  those 
islands.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  foreign  capital  which  is  looking  for 
investment  in  the  Tropics.  British  capital  is  decidedly  less  inclined 
to  be  conservative  about  such  investment  than  is  American  capital. 
I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  are  an  essentially 
agricultural  country,  and  that  our  manufactures  are  of  relatively 
very  insignificant  importance  at  the  present  time,  that  anything 
which  will  stimulate  the  legitimate  agricultural  development  of  the 
country  is  certainly  in  its  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  its  people ; 
and  I  am  no  more  prepared  to  say  that  opportunitv  for  advanta- 
geously carrying  on  agriculture  will  lead  to  difficulty  in  severing 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  than  I  am 
to  say  that  it  will  lead  the  British  Government,  for  instance,  to  de- 
sire to  come  in  and  assume  control.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  what 
will  happen  in  that  regard  will  really  depend  directly  on  the  kind  of 
government  that  is  maintained.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, capital  is  not  attached  to  any  particular  government  as  such, 
but  it  does  gravitate  toward  those  countries  where  life  and  property 
are  safe  and  where  justice  is  to  be  had.  I  can  not  indorse  the  theory 
that  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  Philippines,  which  will  unques- 
tionably, under  existing  circumstances,  redound  very  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  for  the  reason  that  80  or  90  per  cent  of  it  is 
sure  to  remain  there^  will  complicate  the  political  situation  in  the 
future,  although  I  think  it  may  lead  to  perhaps  a  difference  in  what 
the  people  themselves  will  desire. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  putting  this  in  the  form  of  a  statement,  but  it 
is  in  effect  a  question — that  you  and  officials  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment who  entertain  your  views,  and  officials  of  this  Governmer' 
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who  entertain  your  views,  have  all  alon^  been  determined  upon  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  against  landhdding  and  large  investments, 
and  so  forth,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  stimulating  American  invest- 
ment and  enterprise  in  the  islands,  giving  imj)etus  to  the  sentiment 
to  permanently  retain  them,  and  with  the  view  in  mind  of  permanent 
retention. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  I  really  can  not  allow  you  to  speak 
for  me  there.  I  have  not  entertained  or  expressed  the  views  wnich 
you  have  endeavored  to  put  into  my  mouth.  I  think  I  have  already 
stated  (juite  fully  the  views  which  1  do  entertain.  If  you  desire  me 
to  amplify  them  in  any  particular  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  If  you  will 
ask  me  a  question  whicn  does  not  involve  a  statement  of  your  views, 
but  which  does  put  a  direct  query  which  can  be  answerea,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  not  in  mind  the  idea  of  ever  giving  up  the 
Philippines,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  mean  give  them  up  myself? 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  ever  having  this  Government  to  permit  them  to 
set  up  and  establish  their  own  independent  government? 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  dear  sir,  that  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to 
train  them  to  do.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  may  eventually  be  able  to  do  that.  There 
are  some  other  portions  of  the  population  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
can  perhaps  never  be  expected  to  do  it.  The  Negritos  come  practi- 
cally at  the  bottom  of  the  human  series,  and  other  tribes  vary  greatly 
in  their  present  and  probable  future  development. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  will  not  the  multiplication  of  American  interests 
in  the  Philippines  logically  lead  to  a  demand  for  their  permanent 
retention  under  the  claim  that,  according  to  our  standards,  they  will 
never  be  a  people  fit  for  self-government,  and  is  not  that  at  bottom 
really  the  idea  you  have  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  limitations  on  public-land  holdings,  friar-land  holdings,  and 
investment  there  generally? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  responsible 
person  ever  seriously  make  such  a  claim  as  that  one  which  you  have 
just  stated.  Do  vou  claim  that  ?  Do  vou  claim  that  they  will  never 
befit? 

Mr.  Martin.  Xo,  sir:  I  do  not  claim  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  speak  for  anvone  who  does. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  I.  as  an  American,  Ii^ve  ample  reason  to  believe 
we  have  got  a  whole  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  can  never  be 
made  to  l^lieve  that  the  Filipinos  will  be  capable  of  self-government 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  been  in  this  country  only  about  8 
months  in  the  last  11^  years,  so  I  really  can  not  tell  you  about  the 
state  of  public  opinion  over  here.  • 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  heard — if  I  have,  it  has  escaped  my 
mind — of  any  Government  having  subject  peoples  or  colonial  posses- 
sions who  e^'er  thouo:ht  those  subject  peoples  or  colonial  possessions 
were  fit  for  self-government.  England  did  not  think  the  United 
States  was  fit  for  self-government. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  it  is  getting  to  be  nearly  6  o'clock,  and 
we  seem  to  have  wandered  afar  from  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  never  known  any  other  government  to  do 
just  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Philippines,  either. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion  with  each  govern- 
ment I  suppose  the  English  Government  thinks  it  is  a  great  civ- 
ilizing power. 

If  the  Philippine  Le^slature  has  only  to  amend  the  organic  law 
of  the  Philippme  Islands  with  respect  to  the  public  lands,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congress,  why  do  you  not  go  ahead  over  there, 
amend  them,  and  pass  the  proposition  up  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  shoula,  sir,  if  we  deemed  it  necessary,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  we  have  done  so  in  connection  with  the  public- 
land  act. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  the  same  limitations  there  vou  had  when 
the  organic  law  was  first  enacted,  and  I  do  not  see  wKy  you  do  Jiot 
proceed  through  the  Philippine  Assembly  to  pass  the  desired  amend- 
ments and  let  them  come  up  to  Congress  and  see  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress will  disapprove  them. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  certainly  what  we  should  do  if  the  amend- 
ments were  deemed  important  enough  to  justify  such  a  course,  and 
if  there  were  probability  enough  of  their  passing  Congress  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  submit  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  recommended  holdings  over  there  of  as 
much  as  25,000  acres  to  individuals  and  associations  and  corporations. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  recommended  that  quite  persistently  for 
several  years,  and  abandoned  the  recommendation,  not  because  we 
do  not  think  it  a  wise  one,  but  because  we  saw  that  it  apparently  was 
not  going  to  be  panted,  so  we  tried  to  get  a  smaller  increase. 

Afr.  Martin,  in  your  report  for  1^9  you  recommended  15,000- 
acre  limitations  on  the  pubuc  lands,  and  yet  at  that  time  you  had  at 
your  disposition  a  number  of  these  large  friar  estates  which  were  a 
Durden  to  the  Philippine  Government,  and  a  growing  burden.  If  you 
had  those  large  fnar  estates  at  your  disposition,  why  were  you 
urging  Congress  to  increase  the  limitation  of  landholdings  in  the 
public  domain?  Why  did  vou  not  go  ahead  and  dispose,  of  those 
lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  did,  as  fast  as  we  could  find  anyone  to  take 
them,  Mr.  Martin. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  the  question  a  little  further :  Even 
if  we  disposed  of  all  the  vacant  friar  lands  their  total  quantity  is 
relatively  so  small  that  we  should  come  very  far  from  remedying 
the  drawbacks  in  the  existing  situation  as  we  see  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  occupied  all  afternoon  in  this 
examination,  and  with  the  somewhat  limited  means  at  my  command, 
as  compared  with  these  other  gentlemen,  I  have  sought  to  cover  the 
ground  pretty  completely.  I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  matter,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  before  Mr.  Worcester 
is  finally  dispensed  with  by  the  committee  I  might  want  to  ask  a  few 
more  questions.  It  will  be  extraordinary  if,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  have  not  omitted  to  ask  some  few  things  I  should  like  to  ask  him. 
He  has  also  tiiis  morning  put  a  supplemental  statement  in  the  rec- 
ord of  such  character  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  examine  it 
in  print  before  I  can  determine  whether  I  wish  to  ask  any  questions 
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or  not.  I  can  only  assure  the  committee  that  if  I  do  want  to  ask 
questions  I  will  not  consume  very  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  about  the  next 
meeting? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  we  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  investigation,  and  I  therefore  move  we  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock. 

llie  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  committee  will  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  January  6, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  ok  Insulab  Affairs, 

Friday^  Jcmuary  ff,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Olmsted  (chairman),  Hamilton,  Douglas,  Jones,  Garrett,  and  Denver. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DEAN  C.  WOECESTEBr-Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kalston,  attorney  for  the  Anti-Imperalistic 
League,  of  Boston,  has  submitted  a  few  questions  which  he  desires 
to  te  asked  of  Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  you  ask  these 
questions  of  Mr.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  appears  on  page  216  that  under  your  form  of 
friar-land  leases  they  were  not  assignable  without  your  consent. 
Why  was  Mr.  Bruce  given  leases  assignable  without  your  consent? 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Ralston,  where  you  say  page  216,  that  is  page 
216  of  what? 

Mr.  Ralston.  The  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Of  our  hearings? 

Mr.  Ralston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  pages^  it  is  explained,  refer  to  the  pages  of 
testimony.  At  the  end  of  this  question  page  218  is  also  referred  to. 
It  is  exolained,  Mr.  Worcester,  that  these  questions  were  originally 
preparea  to  be  put  to  Capt.  Sleeper,  and  there  may  be  some  verbal 
changes  necessary  to  be  made  to  make  them  applicable  to  you. 

Mr.  WoRGESTTER.  I  do  uot  find  the  statement  that  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  on  page  216,  "  they  were  not  assignable  without  your  con- 
sent." Page  216  is  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Sleeper,  and  I  do  not 
find  anything  that  refers  to  that  subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ralston  will 
call  my  attention  to  the  specific  language  to  which  he  refers. 

The  Chairman.  It  it  on  page  218 : 

Said  party  of  the  second  part  expressly  agrees  that  he  will  not  assign  or 
transfer  this  lease,  or  subrent  or  sublease  said  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  with- 
out first  securing  the  written  permission  of  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  question  states  that — 

It  appears  on  page  216  that  under  your  form  of  friar-land  leases  they  were 
not  assignable  without  your  consent 

The  Chairman.  The  form  of  lease  begins  on  page  21G  and  the  par- 
ticular clause  in  question  is  on  page  218,  as  I  have  just  read  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  question  is :  "  Why  was  Mr.  Bruce  ^ven 
leases  assignable  without  your  consent?"  as  I  understand  it.  I 
should  say  that  Capt.  Sleeper  dealt  with  that  matter.  I  should  say 
that  the  answer  was  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  given  a  special  lease,  and  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Bruce's  lease  is,  of  course,  in  the  testimony  here. 
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The  Chaihman.  Well,  the  question  is :  Why  was  Mr.  Bruce  given 
a  different  form  of  lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  will  look  to  find,  if  I  can,  the  actual  language 
here  which  is  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  218 ;  I  just  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That,  sir,  is  the  regular  form  of  friar-land  lease, 
the  ordinary  lease  that  we  issue  to  tenants.  Now,  apparently,  Mr. 
Balston  thinks  he  finds  some  discrepancy  between  that  and  the  lease 
which  was  actually  given  to  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  matter  of  assignment. 
I  really  can  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case,  because  the 
Bruce  lease  was  a  special  temporary  lease,  good  for  one  year  only, 
and  if  he  had  assigned  it  to  anyone  else  it  would  still  have  stood  for 
but  a  single  year.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  ordinary  lease  at  alL 
I  do  not  find  it  in  any  language,  relative  to  transf ering  it.  In  other 
words,  I  miss  entirely  the  point  of  the  question ;  I  do  not  know  what 
he  wants  to  bring  out. 

The  Chairman.  WelL  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  provision  in 
the  Bruce  lease  to  the  effect  that  he  shall  not  lease  or  sublease  or  sub- 
rent  without  first  securing  the  permission  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part.  That  is  the  difference  to  which  the  question  refers.  Your 
ordinary  form  of  lease  has  that  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bruce  lease  does  not  have  it  in  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Bruce  lease  is  a  special  lease  desired,  in 
effect,  to  give  an  option  to  purchase  the  estate  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  give  opportumty  meanwhile  to  investigate  its  possibilities.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  various  differences  between  that  and  the  ordinary 
lease  will  be  found. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Sleeper  has  already  testified  why  the  Bruce 
lease  was  given  and  as  to  the  difference  between  that  and  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  lease. 

Mr.  HAMiinx)N.  The  next  question  is:  Who  ccHnposed  the  Assing 
Co.,  to  whom  2,267  acres  were  sold,  page  76  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is:  Who  constitute  the  Angli- 
way  Corporation,  to  whom  2,630  acres  of  public  lands  were  sold, 
paffe  76  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  do 
not  know  the  gentlemen  who  compose  any  of  these  companies,  where 
their  names  do  not  appear. 

Mr.  Ha3iilton.  Who  constitute  the  Baco  River  Plantation  Co.,  to 
whom  640  acres  were  sold? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  constitute  the  La  Yebana  Co.,  to  whom  400 
acres  were  sold? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  La  Yebana  tobacco 
factory  in  Manila;  whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  c<mi- 
pany  or  not  I  can  not  say. 

^  Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  constitute  the  Angsariling  Lacas  Corpora- 
tion, to  whom  320  acres  were  sold? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  are  F.  J.  Banyea  and  Joseph  Pollack,  who 
purchased  308  hectares  of  the  Muntilupa  estate? 
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Mr.  WoRCESTEH.  I  do  not  know  either  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  HAMn/roN.  Did  you,  nrior  to  June  10,  1910,  make  any  official 
report  showing  the  name  of  Mr.  Carpenter  as  contracting  to  lease  or 
purchase  any  lands  in  the  Tala  estate,  pa^  202  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Where  did  I  call  official  attention  to  that?  Kindly 
repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  you,  prior  to  June  10,  1910,  make  any  official 
report  showing  the  name  of  Mr.  Carpenter  as  contracting  to  lease  or 
purchase  any  lands  in  the  Tala  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  never  made  anv  official  report  showing  the  names 
of  the  lessees  of  any  friar  lands,  eitner  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  case  or  that 
of  anyone  else,  as  lar  as  I  remember.  That  information  may  have  ap- 
peared in  some  reports  of  the  director  of  lands ;  I  can  not  say.  Every- 
body knew  about  the  Carpenter  lease,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
report  it.  That  was  one  of  the  most  public  transactions  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  friar-lands  matter. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  acts  did  you  perform  in  the  way  of  bringing 
about  the  passage  of  the  Philippine  legislation  under  which  the 
purchase  by  Mr.  Carpenter  of  his  tract  was  permissible? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  take  it  that  that  question  refers  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  friar-lands  act  as  originally  passed,  consisting  in  the 
omitting  from  it  of  the  restrictions  of  chapter  2  of  the  public-lands 
act  originally  included.  The  action  taken  by  me  was  to  approve  a 
draft  of  an  act  calculated  to  relieve  that  difficulty.  In  fact,  I  ap- 
proved the  draft  of  the  acts  as  actually  passed,  if  I  remember  weLL 
It  was  prepared  by  Capt.  Sleeper  and  suDsequently  informally  com- 
municated by  me  to  the  ioint  committee  of  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
reason  for  that  action  Deing  that  its  passage  through  the  assembly 
might  be  expedited  through  having  some  one  there  who  would  under- 
stand just  what  its  purpose  was.  The  act  could  not  be  formally 
brought  before  the  joint  committee  for  official  action  as  it  had  not 
been  submitted  to  them  by  the  president  of  either  house.  I  did, 
however,  read  it  to  them,  call  their  attention  to  its  provisions  and  its 
purpose,  and  requested  them  to  do  what  they  could  to  see  that  it  went 
through  when  it  came  up  in  the  assembly.  As  far  as  I  remember,  I 
took  no  other  special  action  in  regard  to  that  act.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  nearlv  a  year  later  another  amendatory  act  was 
passed  which  reenacted  the  language  of  the  first  amendatory  act  as 
far  as  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  is  concerned.  That  later  act, 
it  will  be  noted,  was  passed  after  the  Philippine  people  had  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  realize  what  we  had  done  by  our  first 
amendatory  act.  It  originated  in  the  Philippine  Asembly  and  first 
came  to  Capt.  Sleeper  and  myself  after  its  passage  there,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  existence 
either  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  lands  or  of  myself.  It  is  thus 
shown  clearly  that  after  the  people  at  large  and  the  lower  house  had 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  first  amenda- 
tory act,  through  the  fact  that  that  purpose  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  the  lower  house  voluntarily  reaffirmed  the  action  originally 
taken,  by  reenacting  the  original  provision. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  are  the  judges  as  to  whether  Mr.  Carpenter 
complied  with  the  terms  of  his  lease  with  reference  to  cultivation  or 
placing  of  animals  upon  the  land  ? 
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Mr.  WoBCESTER.  The  director  of  lands  would  be  the  judge  of  that 
matter,  sir,  in  the  first  instance.  His  action  would  require  my  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  obligation  was  the  Philippine  government 
under  to  lease  to  E.  L.  Worcester  the  quantity  oi  land  he  received 
or  any  other  quantity,  upon  his  mere  application  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Section  22  of  the  public-land  act  provides,  omit- 
ting the  irrelevant  matter,  that — 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  lease  any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unre- 
served, nonmlnecal,  agricultural  public  land,  not  exceeding  1,024  hectares,  by 
proceeding  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  indicated. 

I  quote  only  those  portions  of  the  section  which  are  specifically 
relevant  here;  the  whole  section  has  already  been  quoted  and  in- 
corporated in  the  testimony  and  will  be  found  there.  My  nephew 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  the  land  which  he  applied  for 
was  unoccupied,  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land; 
the  tract  wnich  he  applied  for  did  not  exceed  1,024  hectares;  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  he  had  a  right  to  apply  to  lease  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  suggested  that  the  answer  is  not  quite  full 
enough  to  fully  answer  the  question.  I  will  repeat  it:  What  obli- 
gation was  the  Philippine  government  under  to  lease  to  E.  L. 
Worcester  the  quantity  of  land  he  received  or  any  other  quantity, 
upon  his  mere  application?  I  am  requested  to  suggest  that  the 
question  relates  to  the  government's  obligation  to  maKe  a  lease  and 
not  to  his  ability  to  take  a  lease. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  law  explicitly  states  that  he  has  the  right  to 
take  it;  the  law  gives  him  the  right  to  it  and  the  government  can 
not  take  that  right  away.  That  law  was  approved  by  Congress  and 
can  not  be  amended  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  without  wie  assent 
of  Congress.  It  conferred  upon  him  that  right,  and  I  could  not  say, 
nor  could  any  official  of  the  government  say :  "  You  shall  not  lease 
this  land." 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  to  one  man  that  he  mav  lease  and 
to  another  man  that  he  may  not  lease,  both  being  within  the  terms  of 
the  act? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not.  That  would  place  me  in  an  entirely 
untenable  position.  No  discretionary  power  is  conferred  upon  me 
to  determine  that  one  man  may  lease  and  another  may  not,  provided 
he  is  entitled  to  lease  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is :  Why  has  not  the  Worcester 
lease  been  produced  in  these  hearings? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Worcester  lease  has  not  been  produced  in 
these  hearings  for  the  reason  that  a  package  marked  ^public-land 
leases"  was  found,  on  arrival  here,  to  contain  the  applications  for 
public-land  leases,  including  the  application  of  my  nephew,  instead 
of  the  leases  themselves.  The  original  lease  was  inmiediately 
cabled  for  and  ought  to  be  here  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  evidence.  Meanwhile,  both  the  director  of  lands  and 
I,  myself,  have  stated  that  it  is  the  usual  lease  written  on  the  usual 
form  and  that  it  contains  no  unusual  condition.  We  have  submitted 
a  blank  form,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  evidence.  The 
reason  the  lease  itself  has  not  been  incorporated  is  that  it  was 
somewhat  difficult,  on  a  few  days'  notice,  to  get  together  and  ship  all 
^f  the  records.    We  brought  with  us  between  7  and  8  tons  of  records 
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and  still  it  is  found  that  some  things  which  we  want  were  omitted. 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  chagrin  to  me  that  that  par- 
ticular dociunent  should  have  been  omitted;  it  is  one  of  the  papers 
that  certainly  ought  to  have  been  brought  here.  Capt.  Sleeper 
made  a  special  request  that  those  leases  ^ould  be  included;  there 
were  only  a  few  of  them ;  they  ought  to  have  sent  every  one  of  them 
here,  but  they  are  not  here,  and  the  reason  is  as  I  have  ^ated. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  they  will  be  here? 

Mr.  WoRCESTEB.  Yes;  it  was  cabled  for  the  moment  we  found  it 
was  not  there. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Under  its  provisions  has  Mr.  Worcester  a  right  of  re- 
newal for  a  second  period  of  25  years  at  the  same  rental  price  as  for 
the  first  period  ?  If  so,  why  did  not  the  Government  preserve  the  right 
to  increase  the  rental  to  accord  with  the  probable  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  land ! 

Mr.  WoRCESTEB.  The  first  question  presupposes  an  incorrect  answer 
and  the  second  question,  therefore,  becomes  useless.  The  right  of  re- 
newal is  conveyed  not  by  the  lease,  but  by  the  public-land  act  itsdf ; 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  lease  on  the  subject,  and  any  provision 
put  there,  except  as  it  simply  involved  a  statement  of  the  law, 
would,  of  course,  be  without  enect.  The  provision  of  the  Jaw  is  that 
such  leases  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  25  years  at  a 
rental  not  exceeding  one  peso  and  a  half  per  hectare  per  year.  The 
maximum  rental  is  not  subject  to  my  control,  but  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is:  Why  are  not  leased  lands 
advertised  as  well  as  sold  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Leased  lands  are  advertised  as  well  as  sold  lands. 
I  have  already  submitted  evidence  here  showing  that  this  particular 
transaction  was  advertised  weekly  for  six  wee&  in  two  papers,  one 

Erinted  in  the  English  language  and  one  printed  in  tne  Spani^ 
inguaee  in  the  city  of  Manua ;  was  advertised  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  the  bureau  of  lands;  was  advertised  on  the  land  itself;  and  was 
advertised  in  a  neighboring  municipality  to  which  the  land  at  that 
time  was  supposed  to  appertain.  Questions  put  in  such  form  involve 
an  apparent  effort  to  mane  me  state  something  that  is  not  true.  It  is 
asked  why  leased  lands  are  not  advertised  as  well  as  sold  lands ;  the 
answer  is  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  supplemental  question  is  suggested:  When 
these  leases  are  advertised  why  is  not  provision  made  for  competi- 
tive bidding? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  officials  who  simply 
administers  the  law  instead  of  being  empowered  to  enact  laws  my- 
self; that  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  We  do  what  the  law  pro- 
vidfes.  Why  a  law  which  was  submitted  to  C!ongress  and  was  sub- 
ject to  its  approval  was  not  put  in  other  form  I  really  can  not  say; 
1  suppose  i^UcMigress  had  deemed  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  include 
such  a  provision  it  would  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If,  as  you  say,  on  page  351,  Filipinos  outide  of 
cities  have  a  disposition  to  have  and  cultivate  lands,  why  did  you 
not  give  to  the  Filipinos  the  same  opportunities  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  you  gave  them  to  Carpenter  and  Worcester? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  The 
opportunities  given  to  Worcester  are  the  opportunities  given  by  law 
ana  entirely  similar  opportunities  are  open  to  every  inhabitant  of 
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the  Philippme  Islands,  whether  he  be  an  American  or  a  Filipino.  We 
did  ^ve  entirely  similar  opportunities  to  Filipinos  on  the  Tala  estate, 
or  offered  them  to  them,  as  far  as  acquiring  land  there  was  concerned, 
in  the  matter  of  rental  and  other  conditions,  and  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept them.  We  did  not  offer  just  such  a  ^roup  of  conditions  as  those 
contained^  in  the  original  contract  with  Mr.  Carpenter  to  any  {mr- 
ticular  Filipino  simply  for  the  reason  that  we  knew  of  no  Filipino 
who  would  be  likely  to  accept  them.  We  did,  however,  offer  very 
similar  conditions  to  Seiior  Dancel,  a  Filipino  on  another  estate,  and 
he  accepted  them.  We  should  be  more  than  pleased  to  offer  them  to 
any  Filipino  who  would  take  them,  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
unoccupied  lands  remaining  on  the  friar  estates. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  this  refers  to  the  question  of  police  protection 
and  to  roads  as  well  as  to  every  other  matter? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  already  testified  to  the  policy  of  the  Gh>v- 
eminent  as  regards  police  protection  and  roads;  that  it  is  a  fisrod 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Insular  Grovemment.  Tlie  provision  in  the 
Carpenter  lease  amounts,  in  practice,  to  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
director  of  lands  that  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  see  that  that  policy 
continues.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  include  that  condition  in  any 
other  lease. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  should  Filipino  tenants  refuse  to  lease  at  6 
cents  gold  per  hectare,  with  obligation  to  cultivate,  but  lease  at  a 
higher  price  without  oblimtion  k>  cultivate  unless  they  desired  to 
speculate,  and  where  would  the  profit  come  in  on  speculating  in  a 
lease? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  now  requested  to  delve  into  the  mind  of  a 
Filipino  tenant  and  inform  Mr.  Ralston  what  is  there!  We  have 
already  expressed  our  opinions  on  that  subjject  repeatedly,  but  I 
express  mine  once  more.  The  reason  why  a  Filipino  does  not  like 
that  form  of  lease  is  that  the  requirement  relative  to  cultivation  is 
in  realitjr  burdensome;  he  does  not  like  to  feel  that  responsibilitir  on 
him ;  he  is  afraid  he  will  lose  his  cattle  and  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  or  that  something  of  that  sort  will  happen;  anyhow  he 
does  not  like  it ;  I  can  not  sStte  his  reasons  for  likmg  it  more  fullv. 
That  he  does  not  like  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  our  repeatedly 
offering  it  without  getting  takers. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  much  of  the  loan  fund  has  been  advanced  to 
tenants  at  Tala  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  give  that  information  offhand ;  I  will 
secure  it  from  Capt.  Sleeper  and  cause  it  to  be  entered  in  the  evidence. 
I  think  it  is  already  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  long  were  advertisements  of  sales  of  land  at 
Bagnio  given  in  the  Manila  papers,  and  in  what  papers  and  how  often 
were  the  advertisements  published  ? 

]y&.  Worcester.  I  can  not  furnish  that  information  offhand;  I 
will  supply  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  there  an  upset  price  on  the  lands  at  Baguio 
sold  at  auction? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  "  upset "  price. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  means  the  reserved  price,  it  is  suggested. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  measures  relative  to  the  sale  of  those  lands 
were  as  follows:  The  lands  were  first  assessed  under  existing  pro- 
nsions  of  law ;  the  question  as  to  whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  be 
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assessed  is  determined  by  the  director  of  lands  and  myself ;  we  held 
that  they  should  be;  they  were  assessed ;  they  were  afterwards  offered 
at  public  auction,  after  due  advertisement.  The  law  further  pro- 
vides that  when  tnev  have  been  assessed  they  may  be  sold  at  public 
auction  at  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  their  assessed  value,  and  in  the 
event  that  they  are  not  sold  at  public  auction  after  they  have  been 
offered  three  times  they  may  be  sold  privately  at  not  less  than  their 
full  assessed  value. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is :  Did  Secretary  Worcester  or 
Mr.  Forbes  pay  for  their  land  any  more  than  the  upset  price  ?  If  not, 
what  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  there  was  any  bidding  at 
the  auction? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Secretary  Worcester  at  the  outset  bid  the  full  as- 
sessed value  of  his  land,  although  he  could  unquestionably  have 
bought  it  for  two-thirds  of  its  value,  that  being  the  price  at  which 
most  of  the  lands  were  actually  purchased  at  that  auction.  The 
number  of  lots  was  large;  there  was  comparatively  little  competition 
between  buyers,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  buyers,  I  should  say 
from  my  recollection,  and  .1  was  present  at  the  sale,  offered  two- 
thirds  of  the  assessed  value  and  got  the  land.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  an  official  of  the  Philippine  Government,  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  offer  the  full  assessed  value, 
and  I  did  so  and  got  the  land  at  that  rate,  thereby  paying  a  third 
more  than  I  need  have  paid,  and  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Forbes 
did  the  same  thing.  He,  perhaps,  paid  even  more  than  that;  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  paid  at  least  the  full  assessed  value.  My  reason  for 
thinking  there  was  bidding  at  the  auction  is  that  I  was  present  and 
heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  they  were  public  lands.  The  Baguio 
lands  were  sold  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  V  of  the  public- 
land  act  relative  to  town  sites.  A  town  site  had  been  reserved  there. 
The  law  provides  how  town  lots  may  be  disposed  of,  and  those  lots 
were  disposed  of  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  should  Secretary  Worcester  have  bought  15 
acres  and  Gov.  Forbes  bought  10  acres  except  for  speculating  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  question  is,  first,  that 
Secretary  Worcester  did  not  buy  15  acres.  If  these  gentlemen  would 
only  take  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  records  they  would  at  least  avoid 
the  appearance  of  trying  to  make  us  say  what  is  not  true.  My 
holdings  are  approximately  10  acres,  if  my  memory  is  good.  I 
bought  10  acres  because  I  wanted  10  acres  in  my  lot. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  me  suggest  that  it  is  now  stated  to  me  that 
these  figures  should  be  reversed,  that  the  Question  should  read  in  this 
way:  Why  should  Secretary  Worcester  nave  bought  10  acres  and 
Gov.  Forbes  have  bought  15  acres,  except  for  speculating  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Very  well,  without  admitting  or  denyinjg  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figures  now  given  for  Mr.  Forbes's  lot,  and  which  I  have 
not  verified,  I  am  just  as  much  prepared  to  believe  that  they  are  wrong 
for  him  as  that  they  were  for  me,  because  the  figures  which  are  included 
in  the  Questions  and  statements  of  these  people  have  proved  so  utterly 
unreliaole,  I  will  refer  to  mj  own  transaction.  I  bought  an  ordinary 
house  lot  with  a  spring  on  it  from  which  I  could  obtain  a  water  sup- 
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ply,  with  room  enough  to  have  my  stable  a  short  distance  away  from 
the  house  so  that  I  might  not  be  troubled  by  flies,  and  with  addi- 
tional land  enough  to  insure  me  against  unpleasant  neighbors.  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  mv  whole  lot  there  are  not  to  exceed  three  or 
four  acres  of  reasonably  level  land.  A  large  part  of  it  is  in  the  form 
of  almost  perpendicular  hillsides.  Indeed,  one  of  my  Filipino  friends, 
when  I  purchased  the  place,  suggested  that  he  would  not  think  of 
living  there,  because  he  would  be  afraid  his  children  would  fall  over 
the  "  precipices  "  and  eet  hurt ;  I  have  no  precipices  on  my  land,  but 
I  may  say  that  I  bougnt  those  hillsides  largely  because  in  surveying 
the  lot  they  saw  fit  to  include  them  and  make  me  pay  for  them  in 
order  t6  get  what  I  wanted.  I  have  a  house  lot  only,  which  is  not 
susce{)tible  of  use  for  any  other  purpose.  Every  level  site  in  it  is 
occupied  by  buildings  which  I  have  placed  on  it,  I  bought  it  to  live 
on;  not  as  a  speculation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  requested  to  refer  you  to  part  5,  page  463, 
where  the  exact  area 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  taking  up  time  unnecessarily; 
he  has  testified  it  is  10  acres,  the  record  shows  it  is  10  acres,  and  I 
think  we  can  take  it  for  granted  it  is  10  acres. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  that  gentleman 
himself  to  refer  to  such  figures  before  putting  his  question.  I  do  not 
need  to  do  so  because  T  know  what  lana  I  have. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is:  Who  has  control  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  expended  for  improvements  at  Baguio,  and  how  much 
of  such  public  moneys  have  been  expended  therefor? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  person  having  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  at  Baguio  is  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  comes  the  bureau  of  public  works.  I  can 
not  state  off  hand  the  exact  amount  that  has*  been  receiyed  from  the 
sale  of  lots,  because,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  the 
commission  passed  a  resolution  providing  that  the  moneys  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lots  should  be  expended  within  the  Baguio  town 
site  on  public  improvements.  The  amount  received  from  the  Baguio 
lots,  I  think,  has  already  been  incorporated  in  the  testimony,  and 
as  to  the  amount  which  has  been  or  will  be  expended  it  will  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  proper  page  of  the  testimony  and  reading  the 
total. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is:  How  much  has  been  expended 
for  construction  of  Government  buildings  at  Baguio? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  know.  My  department  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  construction  of  public  buildings  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
manner. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  much  of  these  expenditures  had  been  made 
or  were  in  contemplation  when  Secretary  Worcester  and  Mr.  Forbes 
purchased  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  already  stated  that  everything  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lots  was,  under  the  resolution  of  the  commission,  to 
be  expended  on  public  improvements  within  the  town  site.  So  far  as 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  was  concerned,  no  policy  what- 
ever had  then  been  decided  upon.  Indeed  no  policy  was  decided 
upon  prior  to  the  time  the  money  was  made  available. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  distance  of  Baguio  from  Manila? 

Mr.  Worcester.  About  160  miles,  as  the  railroad  and  automo- 
bile roads  run. 
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Mr.  Ha>ui>ton.  How  much  money  has  been  expended  on  making 
a  road  to  Baguio? 

Mr.  WoKCESTEK.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Those  questions  have  no  relation  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  land  department  of  the  Philippine  Government,  so 
far  as  I  see. 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  to  any  action  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  questions  that  are  asked, 
but  it  seems  to  me  rather  remarkable  that  the  attorney  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  of  Boston,  should  be  allowed  to  examine  me  on 
''the  state  of  the  nation^'  out  there;  that  seems  to  me  in  substance, 
what  he  is  doing  by  questions  of  this  sort. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  questions  seem  to  have  any  relation 
to  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  thev  may  be   propounded. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  set  the  price  upon  the  lands  offered  for  sale 
at  Baguio? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  assessment  committee  fixed  the  price.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  action  of  the  director  of  lands  and  secretary 
of  the  interior  is  necessary  in  approving  their  findings;  the  actual 
price  was,  of  course,  the  cash  paid  on  the  sale  of  the  lands.  I  have 
not  really  correctly  answered  that  question.  The  assessed  value  of 
the  lands  was  fixed  by  the  committee,  subject  to  my  approval.  The 
actual  price  was  determined  bv  what  bidders  saw  fit  to  pay,  but 
could  not  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  assessed  value.  At  the  out- 
set there  was  comparatively  little  really  competitive  bidding;  later, 
at  subsequent  sales,  the  bidding  became  more  sharp. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Who  constitute  the  Benget  Commercial  Co.,  and 
did  they  purchase  at  the  upset  price  or  at  a  competitive  auction? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  understand  those  words  "upset  price." 
The  Benget  Commercial  Co.  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  in  effect,  a 
branch  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  an  English  firm,  of  Manila. 
I  do  not  know  the  details  of  its  organization  or  the  persons  who  are 
interested  in  it ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  persons  who 
are  interested  in  it.  Under  the  law  only  two  business  lots  or  two 
residence  lots  can  be  purchased  from  the  Government  by  any  one 
bidder  without  special  approval  from  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  after  lots  have  been  sold  to  individuals 
they  are  transferred  as  the  individuals  see  fit  to  transfer  them. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here  on  my  own 
account.    Are  these  lots  of  uniform  size  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir.  We  have  somewhat  more  than  10  square 
miles  in  the  Baguio  town-site  reservation;  it  is  rolling  country, 
some  of  it  so  steep  as  to  be  unavailable.  The  usual  practice  is,  if  a 
man  buys  a  hilltop,  to  make  him  buy  the  whole  hill;  the  sides  of 
the  hill  would  be  worthless  to  anyone  else.  The  Jesuits,  for  instance, 
wished  to  put  an  observatory  and  rest  house  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Mirador.  Sfount  Mirador  is  a  very  stony  mountain,  absohitely  un- 
suited  for  agriculture  or  anything  else,  and  in  order  to  get  the  site 
they  wanted  they  had  to  buy  the  whole  hill.  In  getting  my  lot  I 
had  to  buy  practically  the  whole  hill  on  which  it  is  situated.  The 
lots  conform,  as  a  rule,  to  the  natural  character  of  the  ground ;  some 
of  them  are  quite  irregular.  Mr.  Burnham,  the  great  landscape 
architect,  prepared  a  plan  for  the  development  of  Baguio,  and  in  the 
business  section  I  think  the  lots  are  laid  out  with  regularity.    Capt. 
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Sleeper  reminds  me  of  a  transfer  of  lots  which  has  been  made  with 
the  Benget  C!ommercial  Co.,  to  whidi,  possibly,  this  Question  refers. 
The  Benget  Conmiercial  Co.  originally  owned  a  consiaerable  amount 
of  land  m  the  town  site,  which  it  had  purchased  from  the  orimnal 
owners.  Our  street  lines,  and  so  on,  ran  directly  through  that  land, 
and  subsequently  we  made  an  adjustment  with  them  by  which  we 
exchanged  certam  lots  for  land  which  they  gave  us  for  street  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  On  pages  463,  464,  and  465,  in  the  fifth  column,  it 
says  "Price  per  square  meter ;"  that  is,  on  page  463.  Now,  on  page 
464,  in  that  same  column,  it  says  "  Price  per  square  mile."  The  same 
thing  is  true  on  page  465. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  a  very  ridiculous  typographical  error. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  ou^ht  to  be  "  Price  per  square  meter?'* 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is,  on  pages  464,  465,  and  466,  in  that  column, 
the  price  should  be  per  square  meter? 

]^.  Worcester.  There  is  no  lot  in  Baguio  whidi  has  anything  Uke 
a  square  mile  in  it,  and  our  prices  are  never  made  by  the  square  mile; 
that  should  be  square  meter  in  every  case;  that  is  a  printer's  error. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is,  was  it  known  before  the 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  that  Secretary  Worcester  and  Gov.  Forbes 
intended  to  become  purchasers? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  known  for  'fully  five  years  that  I  intended 
to  bid  for  the  lot  which  I  afterwards  occupied ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  known  that  Mr.  Forbes  intended  to  do  so  or  not.  The  fact  is 
we  have  an  infinity  of  building  sites  in  Baguio,  and  no  two  persons 
are  agreed  upon  the  best  site;  I  think  I  have  the  best  site,  Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  his  is  the  best  one  in  Baguio,  and  Mr.Whitmarsh  thinks  his 
is  the  best  one.  It  is  one  of  those  fortunate  places  where  there  is  an 
almost  unlimited  amount  of  land  to  pick  from  and  where  a  great 
variety  of  different  sites  can  be  found,  so  that  everybody  is  satisfied 
without  interfering  with  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  the  present  value  of  their  holdings,  and 
have  any  part  of  them  been  offered  for  sale? 

Mr.  Worcester.  What  is  their  present  value? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No  part  of  my  holding  has  been  offered  for  sale, 
nor  do  I  desire  to  sell  any  part  of  it  I  think  I  may  speak  without 
hesitation  for  Gov.  Forbes,  in  saying  that  no  part  of  his  holding  has 
been  offered  for  sale.  I  really  ^o  not  know  what  the  present  value 
of  either  would  be  considered  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  put  buildings  on  your  lot? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  eiaected  a  house,  a  woodshed,  a 
stable,  a  caretaker's  house,  a  punkhouse,  and  a  water  tank. 

The  CHAiRafAN.  I  do  not  see  that  this  has  much  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  lands. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Can  you  submit  to  the  committee  a  plan  or  map 
of  Baguio? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Give  the  names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Baguio  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  president  of  the  Baguio  Country  Club  at  the 
present  time. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  obiect  to  that  question. 

The  Chaibman.  We  do  not  care  to  know  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Baguio  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  next  question  is,  were  their  lands  sold  to 
them  at  auction?    If  so,  did  they  pay  bevond  the  upset  price? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper  states  the  land  was  sold  at  auction, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  his  statement  is  correct 

Mr.  Hamiltok.  The  latter  part  of  the  question  is,  did  they  pay 
beyond  the  upset  price? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Capt.  Sleeper's  recollection  is  that  they  paid  two- 
thirds  of  the  assessed  value,  tne  lowest  le^al  price  at  which  the  land 
could  be  purchased.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  answer  that  question 
simply  from  getting  the  amount  they  paid,  because  we  would  have  to 
check  back  and  see  the  amount  at  which  tne  land  was  assessed. 

'Sir.  Hamilton.  When  and  how  often  was  their  tract  advertised 
for  sale,  if  at  all,  in  Manila,  or  other  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  advertised  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
every  other  tract  was  advertised,  presumably.  I  can  get  that  infor- 
mation if  it  is  really  desired. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  did  you  permit  your  assistant  director,  J.  R. 
Wilson  (p.  460),  to  speculate  in  public  lands,  and  where  was  his 
purchase  of  1,000  hectares  situated  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  first  question  is  designed  to  make  me  say 
someUiing  which  is  not  true,  apparently.    Does  it  refer  to  Baguio 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  should  say  not;  it  is  a  general  question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  This  refers  to  the  leasing  of  land  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
Will  you  please  repeat  the  question  ?  He  has  never  purchased  1,000 
hectares. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why  did  you  permit  your  assistant  director,  J.  B. 
Wilson  (p.  460),  to  speculate  in  public  lands,  and  where  was  his 
purchase  of  1,000  hectares  situated  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  never  permitted  my  assistant  director  to 
speculate  in  public  lands;  he  has  not  purchased  any  such  tract,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  He  has  leased  a  tract  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao, 
about  40  miles  north  of  Zamboanga,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Eef erence  is  made  here  to  page  460  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  will  probably  clear  it  up.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  even  as  yet  acquired  a  lease  of  this  tract  of  land,  and  the  lease,  if 
acquired,  could  not  be  transferred  without  the  approval  of  the  di- 
rector of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  planted  coconuts  on  that  land,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  he  thinks  of  speculating,  nor  has  he  ever  asked 
to  De  allowed  to  do  so,  or  been  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  further  question  is  suggested  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  is  in  possession  of  the  tract. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  is  not  in  possession  of  it  in  the  sense  that  he 
lives  on  it  personally ;  he  is  in  possession  in  the  sense  that  he  is  plant- 
ing coconuts  on  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.^  State  the  circumstances  of  his  purchase  (p.  464) 
of  tract  in  Baguio. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  purchased  it  like  anybody  else  at  public  auc- 
tion ;  the  only  way  he  could  get  it,  unless  it  had  oeen  offered  for  sale 
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three  times  at  auction  without  our  being  able  to  sell  it.  He  coold 
then  buy  it  at  private  sale  at  a  third  more  than  he  could  hare  bought 
it  for  at  public  auction,  which  would  be  foolish. 

Mr.  HAMHiTON.  What  right  had  the  solicitor  general,  George 
Harvey  (p.  461),  to  speculate  in  public  lands,  as  president  of  the 
Siasi  Plantation  Co.? 

Mr.  Worcester.  As  far  as  I  know  George  Harvey  has  never  specu- 
lated in  public  lands ;  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  he  would  have  the  same 
right  that  any  other  Philippine  resident,  any  other  American  citizen 
residing  in  the  Philippines,  would  have ;  they  can  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  as  the  law  authorizes  to  speculate  in  public  lands, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  take  up  for  speculation 
public  agricultural  lands  in  the  sense  of  buying  them  and  holding 
tliem  for  a  probable  opportunity  of  selling  them  at  an  increased 
value  later,  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  have  already  shown,  in  several 
of  the  very  large  agricultural  islands  there  is  only  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent  or  land  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time,  and  no  one  is 
going  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  land  from  a  private  individual  when 
he  can  buy  the  best  agricultural  public  lands  at  $2  an  acre. 

The  Chairmak.  From  the  Government? 

Mr.  Worcester.  From  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Did  you  approve  of  the  leases  to  Wilson  and  to  the 
plantation  company? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  signed,  first  and  last,  more  than  100,000 
leases,  and  various  other  duly  authorized  persons  have  signed  leases 
for  me  during  my  absence.  As  a  rule,  I  can  not  state  in  a  sj)ecific 
instance  whether  I  approved  a  lease  or  not,  without  first  referrmg  to 
the  record.  If  I  did  not  approve  these  leases,  it  was  because  I  was 
absent.  I  would  have  approved  them  if  I  had  been  there.  Capt. 
Sleeper  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  Mr.  Wilson  has  no 
lease,  so  that  in  his  case  no  one  has  approved  one. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  did  the  Benguet  Commercial  Co.  get  title  to 
its  land? 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  mean  the  original  title  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  say,  but  I  think  long  before  the  public- 
land  act  was  in  force.    It  made  the  purchase  from  private  owners. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Worcester,  for  the  present. 

TESTIMONT  OF  lONACIO  TULAMOB. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  my  statement 
through  an  interpreter,  because  it  is  easier  for  me  to  express  myself 
in  Spanish  than  m  English. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Frank  L.  Joannini  interpreted  for  the  witness.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  jou  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  ViuLAMOR.  Ignacio  Vulamor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  ask  what  this  witness  is  supposed  to  testify  to? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  testify  to.  He  is  the 
attorney  general  of  tiiie  Philippine  Islands  and  gave  an  opinion  in 
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this  matter  and  had  something  to  do  with  the  sale  of  this  land,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  he  is  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  that  he  rendered  an  opinion  as  to  the  act 
under  which  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  sold,  but  I  do  not 
ima^ne  that  we  want  to  examine  him  as  an  expert  on  the  subject  of 
the  law.     His  opinion  speaks  for  itself,  and  if  that  is  the  only  pur- 

Eose  for  which  he  is  going  to  be  examined,  I  think  it  is  improper  that 
e  should  testify. 

Mr.  Ha3iilton.  I  would  suggest  that  there  may  be  some  facts  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  charged  with  investigating  certain  facts,  and 
unless  he  can  testify  to  those  facts,  I  do  not  see  what  object  there  is  in 
having  him  testify. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  also  charged  with  investigating  the  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  are  not  supposed  to 
examine  lawyers  as  experts  on  the  subject  of  the  law  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  law  is.  If  that  is  the  purpose 
for  which  this  witness  is  to  be  examined,  I  want  to  enter  my  protest 
against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  protest  against  the  examination  of  any 
particular  witness? 

Mr.  Jones.  Any  witness  who  is  examined  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
pretating  the  law — construing  the  law. 

The  Chair3Can.  But  when  a  question  of  that  kind  is  asked 

Mr.  Jones.  His  opinion  is  in  the  record  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  question  is  asked  and  any  member  desires 
to  object  to  that  question,  of  course,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  do  so. 

You  reside  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whereabouts  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR*  In  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands ? 

Mr.  ViLLA3ioR.  In  Manila,  almost  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  born  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Villamor.  Yes,  isir.  The  remainder  of  my  lifetime  was  spent 
in  Abra,  subprovince  of  Ilocos  Sur. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold  in  the 
Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  ViMiAMOR.  I  am  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Vixi-amor.  Since  July  1,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  By  Gov.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  The  attorney  general  of  the  Philippines  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  appointed  by  former  Gov.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose 
estate  to  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  ViiiLAMOR.  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  the  facts  which 
were  submitted  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general. 

The  Chairman.  What  facts  were  submitted? 
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Mr^  ViLLAMOR.  The  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  communication  from 
the  director  of  public  lands  in  asking  for  the  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoil  that  communication? 

Mr.  YiiiLAMOR.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  it.  [After  examining  communica- 
tion.] Without  objection,  this  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  unless  some  member  of  the  committee  desires  to  have  it  read. 

(The  communication  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

OCTOBKB   12,    1909. 

The  Attorney  Qenebal,  Manila, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  your  opinion  on  the  foUowing  question : 

Has  the  director  of  lands  authority  to  sell  to  an  individual,  or  an  individual 
to  purchase  from  the  Government,  vacant  and  unoccupied  lands  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  friar-lands  purchase,  without  a  restriction  as  to  area  ? 

This  question  arises  from  an  inquiry  which  was  made  in  the  United  States 
as  to  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate  by  an  individual,  and  it 
is  understood  that  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  an  opinion  was  offered 
that  an  individual  could  not  purchase  more  than  16  hectares  of  unoccupied 
friar  lands.    The  opinion  of  this  office  hns  been  as  follows : 

For  the  determination  of  this  question  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  so-called  friar  lands  are  **  public  lands "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  public-land  act,  and  so  subject  to  the  restriction  that  not  more  than  16 
hectares  of  unoccupied  and  unreserved  public  land  can  be  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  Government  by  an  individual. 

Section  10  of  the  public-land  act,  referring  to  sales  of  the  public  domain, 
restricts  the  operation  of  the  public-laud  act,  as  regulating  sales  of  the  public 
domain  to  '*  unoccupied,  unappropriated,  and  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricul- 
tural public  land,  as  defined  in  the  act  of  (Congress  of  July  1,  1902." 

The  definition  referred  to,  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902, 
Is  found  in  section  12  thereof  as  follows : 

"All  property  and  rights  which  may  liave  been  acquired  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  signed 
December  10,  1898,  except  such  land  or  other  property  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  military  and  other  reserratlons  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  said  islands,  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof  except  as  provided  in  this  act.*' 

At  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  so-called  friar  lands  were 
of  private  ownership  and  the  Government  acquired  no  property  or  rights  in  them 
(except  those  of  eminent  domain,  which  it  exercises  over  all  property  of  private 
ownership).  Subsequently  the  Government,  under  special  authority  of  Con- 
gress, acquired  these  lands  by  purchase  from  their  then  owners,  and  except 
for  any  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  or  by  legislation  subsequently  enacted 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  or  the  legislature  it  is  as  free  to  dispose  of  them 
as  would  be  any  private  purchaser  from  the  former  ownera 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  in  this  respect  are  contained  in  section 
66  of  said  act  of  July  1,  1902,  and  are  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  65.  That  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall 
constitute  a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  Govern- 
ment on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act:  Provided,  That  all  deferred 
payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the  money  pre- 
scribed for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorised  to  be 
issued  in  payment  of  said  lands  by  the  preceding  section,  and  said  deferred 
paymeatB  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  moneys  real- 
ized or  Mceived  from  sale  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  there- 
of diall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of 
said  bcmdq,  and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds 
ai  their  maturity.  Actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are 
acqtUred  by  the  Government  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease, 
purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be 
detelmlned  by  said  Government" 
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"  Shall  constitute  a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  fixes  the  status  of  these  lands  as  coming  under  article 
340  of  the  civil  code  as  distinguished  from  lands  belonging  to  the  public  domahi 
which  are  included  in  the  classification  contained  in  paragraph  2  of  article  339 
of  the  civil  code. 

Section  65  of  the  Philippine  act,  above  quoted,  expressly  authorizes  the  sale 
of  these  lands,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  Imposed  in  the  act  itself,  wih  the 
proviso  that  actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  of  purchase  shall  have 
the  prior  right  to  lease  and  purchase.  This  proviso  has  no  application  in  the 
present  case  as  the  lands  under  discussion  are  unoccupied  and  vacant,  and  were 
80  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

An  examination  of  the  Philippine  act  of  July  1,  1902,  fails  to  disclose  any 
restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  vacant  friar  lands  that  may  be  sold  to  or 
acquired  by  an  individual,  and  there  Is  none  in  existing  legislation. 

The  existing  prohibition  against  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  owning 
or  controlling  more  than  1,024  hectares  of  land  is  not  to  be  extended  by  implica- 
tion to  include  an  individual  or  even  a  voluntary  association  of  Individuals;  it 
is  a  piece  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  "antitrust"  or  " anticorporation " 
legislation,  and  numerous  reasons  can  be  assigned  as  to  why  the  legislature  saw 
fit  to  make  the  prohibition  as  to  corporations  and  not  as  to  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  in  section  9  of  the  friar-lands  act  (No.  1120)  the  director  of 
lands  was  directed  to  proceed  in  the  sale  or  leasing  of  vacant  friar  lands  "  as 
provided  in  Chapter  II  of  the  public-land  act"  but  this  unquestionably  referred 
to  the  method  to  be  followed  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  such  leasing  or  selling 
and  not  to  the  restrictions  that  limited  an  individual  purchaser  to  16  hec- 
tares. If  there  were  any  doubt  on  this  latter  point  it  is  of  no  importance  now, 
as  this  provision  of  section  9  of  act  No.  1120  was  repealed  by  act  No.  1847. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  director  of  lands  may  sell,  and  an  individual  pur- 
chaser may  acquire,  vacant  and  unoccupied  friar  lands  without  any  restriction 
as  to  area. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  several  parties  considering  the  purchase  of  the 
San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate,  it  is  important  that  an  opinion  be  rendered  as  soon 
as  fiossible  on  this  question. 

Very  respec-t fully.  C.  H.  Sleepeb,  Director  of  Lands. 

I  First  Indorspmont.] 

Office  of  thk  Attobney  Genebal  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Manuj^,  October  18,  1909. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  lands  inviting  attention  to  the  in- 
closed opinion. 

Ion  AGIO  ViLLAMOB,  Attorney  General. 
A  true  copy.  A.  B.  Bubkholdeb, 

Chief  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Justice. 

The  Chaikman.  In  what  manner  was  this  submitted  to  you  or 
how  did  it  come  to  you? 

Mr.  Viu-AMOR.  It  was  an  official  communication  from  the  director 
of  public  lands  sent  to  the  office  of  the  attorney  general.  The  copy 
is  authenticated  by  the  clerk  of  the  attorney  general's  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  original  reach  you.  By  whom  was 
the  original  delivered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  VnxAMOR.  It  reached  the  office  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels as  all  other  communications  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  VHiLAMOR.  The  communications  are  forwarded  to  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  attorney  general  and  after  having  been  entered 
and  recorded  by  hi  mare  laid  before  the  attorney  general. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  person  or  indi- 
vidual, what  human  being,  delivered  this  paper  to  the  attorney 
general  or  his  clerk  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  can  not  state  whether  this  communication  was 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  by  mail  or  by  messenger,  but  the  fact  is 
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that  this  communication  was  laid  before  the  attorney  general  by 
the  clerk  of  his  office. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Sleeper  ? 

Mr.  ViiJiAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Sleeper  talk  to  you  about  it,  make  any 
statement  to  you  about  it,  before  or  after  you  received  this  paper? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Did  Mr.  Worcester? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No  official  of  the  Government  nor  any  other  person. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  know  what  particular  estate  was  to  be 
sold  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  According  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  director  of  public  lands,  they  referred  to  the  San  Jose 
estate. 

The  Chairman.  This  communication  says  in  its  concluding  para- 
graph : 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  several  parties  considering  the  purchase  of  the 
San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate,  it  is  important  that  an  opinion  be  rendered  ab 
•Don  as  possible  on  this  question. 

Do  you  know  who  those  parties  were? 

Mr.  V1U.AM0R.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  what  persons  wei-e  referred 
to.  The  practice  pui*siied  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  to  accept  the  facts  set  forth  in  any  comnumi- 
cation  received  or  any  request  for  an  opinion,  without  going  into  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  such  facts. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  the  practice,  but  I  am  not  asking 
you  about  the  truth  of  the  statement.  I  am  asking  if  you  knew  who 
the  parties  were  who  were  considering  the  piirchase  of  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  parties  who  were  considering  the 
purchase  of  the  estate  or  who  were  interested  therein  call  upon  yon 
with  reference  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  have  any  communication  from  anv  of 
them? 

Mr.  ViLLA^fOR.  No  communication  but  the  ccHiimunication  from  the 
director  of  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  know  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  By  name  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  met  him? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Or  had  anv  communication  from  him? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Never.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Strong.  ' 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No.  sir.  j 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  communication  from  him  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Ilannnond  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  communication  or  correspond 
ence  with  Mr.  Bruce  in  reference  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Prentiss? 

Mr.  ViLij^MOR.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chair3ian.  Did  you  communicate  with  any  official  of  the 
(lovernment  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  this  matter  before 
you  gave  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  ViiXAMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  have  anv  communication  from  anv  offii'ial  of 
(he  United  States  with  reference  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Viu*AMOR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  manner  did  you  make  reply  to  this  com- 
munication of  October  12,  1909,  from  Mr.  Sleeper,  the  director  of 
lands? 

Mr.  V1LLA3IOR.  The  answer  consists  of  the  opinion  which  appears 
in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  dated  October  18,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  opinion  < 

Mr.  Villamor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  opinion  referred  to  follows:) 

Manila.  Ortobvr  /»S,  1909, 

Sib  :  In  compiiaiice  with  your  request  of  tlic  12th  instant.  I  have  the  honor 
to  render  an  opinion  upon  tlie  fol lowing  question: 

Hhk  the  dire(*tor  of  lands  authority  to  sell  to  an  individual,  or  an  individual 
tt>  purchase  from  the  (yoveruinent.  vavant  and  unoc*(>upie4l  lands  cfuistituting  a 
|N»rtion  of  the  friar-lnnds  purcliase  without  a  restriction  as  to  area? 

It  appears  from  your  conununication  tiiat  tliis  question  has  arisen  from  an 
inquiry  that  was  made  in  the  T'nited  States  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose 
(le  Miudoro  estate  by  an  individual,  and  you  say  it  is  understood  that  an 
opinion  was  offered  at  the  Hiirean  of  Insular  AlTairs  that  an  individual  could 
not  purchase  more  than  IH  hectares  of  unoccupied  friar  lands.  As  I  can  not 
nxree  with  that  opinion,  I  shall  state  at  some  lenjsth  the  grounds  upon  which  my 
conclusion  is  based. 

The  question  submitted  seems  to  iiiv(»lve  a  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  80<*a]led  friar  lands,  in  making  sales  thereof,  are  to  be  treated  as  public 
lands,  so  as  to  make  applicable  thereto  the  restrictions  of  the  imblic-land  act 
»8  to  the  area  which  may  l>e  sold  to  an  individual. 

The  purchase  of  the  projierties  known  as  the  friar  lands  was  authorized  by 
Tongress  In  sections  03,  ©4.  and  65  of  the  act  of  July  1.  1902.  known  as  the 
Philippine  bill.  The  Congress  of  the  I^nittni  States,  after  providing  in  section 
CiTt  of  said  act  that  the  Government  might  acquire,  receive,  hold,  maintain,  and 
convey  title  to  real  and  iiersonal  property,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  said  act,  and  after  providing  in  section  04  for  the  luirchase 
of  the  so-called  friar  lands.  furtluM*  provided  in  mn^tion  (jr>  as  follows: 

"That  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  sei^tion  shall  constitute 
a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  proi)erty  of  the  (ioverninent  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for 
a  i)eriod  not  exceeding  three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  sjiid  (fovernment 
i>ii  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe.  8ul>ject  to  the  limitations  and 
conditions  provideil  for  in  this  act :  Providcit  That  all  deferre<l  ) payments 
and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the  money  prescrii)eil  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorize<l  to  be  issue<l  in  pay- 
ment of  said  lands  by  the  i)receding  section  and  said  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  the  Ixmds.  All  mcmeys  realiwMl  or  received 
from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  tht»reof  shall  con- 
stitute a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  princiiml  and  interest  of  said  bonds, 
and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their 
maturity.  Actual  settlers  and  m^cupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired 
hy  the  Government  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase, 
or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  d€»termined 
by   said  Government." 

It  will  be  observed  that  said  section  05  provides  "that  all  lands  acquired  by 
virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  constitute  a  part  and  portion  of  the  public 
property  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands;"  we  must  first  awer- 
r.'iiii  whether  these  so-called  friar  lands  as  jiublic  proiHM'ty  of  the  (lOvernment 
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of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to  be  considered  "public  lands"  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  words  are  used  in  the  public-land  act. 

Section  12  of  said  act  of  (Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  known  as  the  Philippine 
bill,   provides  ns  follows: 

"That  all  the  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain, 
signed  on  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  except  such  land 
or  other  property  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat<*s 
for  military  and  other  reservations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  said  islands,  to  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided  in 
this  act." 

After  providing  in  said  section  12  of  the  Philippine  bill  for  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  proi)erty  and  rights 
which  were  acquired  In  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  with  the  exception  stated,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provided  In  section  13  as  follows: 

"That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  proviHli»ns 
of  this  act  an<l  except  us  herein  provided,  shnll  classify  according  to  Its  agri- 
culturnl  character  and  productiveness,  and  sball  lnimo<l!ately  make  rules  ;ind 
regulations  tor  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than 
timber  or  mineral  lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect 
or  Imve  the  force  of  law  until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President, 
and  when  a])prove(l  by  the  Presuient  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  session  thereof,  and  unless  disapproved  or 
amendcHi  by  (\)ngress  vt  said  session  they  shall  at  the  close  of  such  period  havo 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  Provided,  That  a  single 
honicstcsid  entry  shall  not  exceetl  30  hectares  in  extent." 

It  vsiionid  be  noted  tlmt  these  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  relate  to  pub- 
lic lands  acquired  In  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the 
trenty  of  peace  with  Spain.  Under  said  authority  conferred  by  Congress,  the 
(lovernnient  of  the  Philippine  I.«5lands  administers  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  and,  pursuant  thereto,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  act  No. 
920.  entJtlcHl,  lis  amendtxi  by  act  No.  979: 

"An  act  i)rescriblng  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  homesteading.  selling, 
and  leasing  of  jmrtlons  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  prescrib- 
ing terms  jsnd  conditions  to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  titles  to  public  lands 
In  said  islands,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  patents  without  compensation  to 
certain  native  settlers  upon  the  public  lands,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
town  sites  and  sale  of  lots  therein,  and  providing  for  a  hearing  and  decision 
by  the  court  of  land  registration  of  all  applications  for  the  completion  and  con- 
lirmatlon  of  all  Imperfect  and  Incomplete  Spanish  concessions  and  grants  in  said 
Islands,  as  authorized  by  sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  the  act  of 
rx)ngress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  *An  act  temporarily 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  t\ie 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes.* " 

Sections  12  and  13  of  said  act  of  Congress,  above  quoted,  relate  only  u* 
"  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the  Phiiippiue  Islands 
by  the  irnited  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain;"  while  under  the 
provisions  of  section  G5  of  the  same  act.  the  friar  lands,  when  acquired,  became" 
a  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands: 
so  that  said  lands  could  not  have  been  considered  in  the  enactment  of  section^ 
12  and  13  of  the  Philippine  bill,  nor  in  the  passage  of  the  public-land  act. 

In  chapter  II  of  said  public-land  act,  under  the  heading  "  Sales  of  ix>rtion< 
of  the  public  domain,"  it  is  r»rovlded  in  section  10  that  any  citizen  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  insular 'possession  ther*M>f. 
or  any  corporation  or  like  asj<oclation  of  persons  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Phllli^plne  Islands,  or  any  State.  Territory,  or  Insular  i)ossession  then»i»f. 
and  authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  may  purclias*^ 
any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unappropriated,  and  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agri- 
cultural public  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  defined  in  the  act  of  Cougre^^s 
of  July  1,  1902,  not  to  exceed  16  hectares  for  an  individual,  or  1,024  hectare^ 
for  a  corporation,  or  like  association,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  In  said  section  13  of  the  Philippine  bill,  above  quoted, 
the  Congress  made  provision  with  reference  to  the  le'ise,  sale,  or  other  disvK». 
sition  of  the  "public  lands"  other  than  tinibor  or  mineral  lands,  and  in  th«»i 
heading    to    said    Cliai)ter    II    of    the    public-laud    a<t    the    conunisslon    \}>»^\ 
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the  term  "  public  douinin,"  and  In  Raid  section  10,  used  tlie  term  **  public  land/* 
The  term  "  public  land "  and  the  term  "  public  domain  '*  are  here  u^ed 
synonymously;  in  fact,  these  terms  mean  the  name  thin^.  (Barker  r.  llnrvey, 
181  T'.  S..  4.S1,  490.  citing  Newhnll  r.  Sanger,  DU  U.  S.,  7(n.  im;  see  also  liar- 
don  r.  r.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  145  V.  S.,  3,35,  538,  and  Mann  r.  Tatonia  I^nd  (  o..  153 
U.  S..  273,  284.) 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Philipph:ie  Islands,  in  the  case  of  Montano  v.  In- 
smlnr  Government  (12  Phil.  Rep.,  572),  held  that  "In  acts  of  the  Congress 
<»f  tiie  United  States  the  term  'public  lauds'  Is  uniformly  used  to  describe 
so  much  of  the  national  domain  under  the  legislative  ix>wer  of  the  Congress 
as  has  not  been  subjected  to  private  right  or  devoted  to  public  use." 

In  the  course  of  its  decision  in  said  case  the  Supreme  Court,  in  referring 
to  the  former  case  of  Mnpa  v.  The  insular  <;ovemnienl  (H^  Thll.  Itep.,  175). 
said: 

'*  In  the  concurring  opinion,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  those  not  familiar  with  United  States  land  legislation  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  reach  of  the  doctrine,  it  was  pointed  out  that  under  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  phrase  '  public  lands '  is  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  *  public  domain,'  and  does  not  by  any  means  include  all 
lands  of  Government  ownership,  but  only  so  much  of  said  lands  as  are  thrown 
open  to  private  appropriation  and  settlement  by  homestead  and  other  like 
jreneral  laws.  Accordingly,  'Government  land'  and  'public  land'  are  not 
synonymous  terms;  the  first  includes  not  only  the  second,  but  also  other  lands 
of  the  (Jovemment  already  reserved  or  devoted  to  public  use  or  subject  to 
private  right.  In  other  words,  the  Government  owns  real  e.Mtate  which  is 
Ijart  of  the  *  public  lands  *  and  other  real  estate  which  Is  not  part  thereof.*' 

At  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  and  long  prior  thereto,  the  lands  now  known  as  the  friar 
lands  were  occupied,  appropriated,  and  of  private  ownership.  The  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  si)e<!ially  authorlztMl  by  the  (Vni;:re<s  to  acquire 
said  hinds,  and  accordingly  purchased  them.  The  act  of  Congress  provides 
that  the  actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  said 
lands  by  the  Government  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease, 
pun-hase,  or  acquire  their  holdings.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  friar  lands, 
as  public  proi)erty  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  not  "  pub- 
lic lands"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  uRed  in  the  Philippine  bill  and 
in  the  public-land  act;  and,  except  as  it  may  be  limited  by  legislation,  the 
Govprviniont  is  an  free  to  wll  or  otherwise  disiM»s<»  of  snid  hinds  an  would  be 
any  purchaser  of  real  estate  of  [)rivate  ownership. 

With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  iK)wers  conferrcHl  uiM)n  the  Philippine  (lov- 
ernment  in  said  act  of  Congress,  with  reference  to  tiie  ncqnisition.  Mdniiuistra- 
tion.  lease,  and  sale  of  the  so-calleil  friar  liiiuls.  the  IMiilipiiiiu*  ConiniiMsion 
passed  act  No.  1120.  entitle<l : 

"An  act  providing  for  tlie  administration  nnd  teniiM»nn*y  Icnsing  ami  sale 
of  certain  haciendas  and  parcels  of  land,  eonunoiily  known  as  friar  huuls,  for 
the  purchase  of  which  the  Government  of  the  IMiillppliu'  Islands  has  recently 
contracted,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  sixty-four,  and 
sixty-five  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt^nl  Slates  entitled  'An  act  tem- 
porarily to  provide  for  the  administration  of  tlic  affairs  of  civil  goverinnent 
in  the  Philii)pine  Islands,  ,*ind  for  other  purposes.'  njiprovcd  on  tlie  first  clay  of 
July,  nineteen  hundred  and  two." 

And  in  the  preamble  of  paid  act  the  Pl)ilippin<'  ('onwnission  said: 

"  Wheresis  the  said  lands  are  not  'public  lands'  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
words  are  nseii  in  the  piibllc-land  act,  numbered  nine  hinulred  and  twenty-six, 
and  can  not  be  acquir<*d  or  leased  under  the  |)rovisions  thereof,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  proper  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  said  con- 
tracts of  purchase  and  the  requirements  of  said  act  (»f  Congress  with  reference 
ro  the  leasing  and  .selling  of  said  lands  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
s<.^ure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued :  N()W,  tliereforc."  etc. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Philippine  Connnlssion  itself  held  that  the  friar 
lands  are  not  "public  lands"  in  the  legjti  sense  of  those  words:  and  the  provi- 
sions of  said  act  No.  1120,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  fri.ir  lands,  are  so 
different  from  the  provisions  of  the  public-land  act  relating  to  tlie  sale  of  por- 
tions of  the  public  lands  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  provisions 
of  the  public-land  act  have  no  application  whatever  to  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  friar  lands:  but  we  must  look  to  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 
1902,  and  to  said  act  No.  1120  and  its  amendments  for  the  provisions  of  law 
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relating  to  the  sale  or  other  dlaix>8ition  of  aild  friar  lands,  and.  in  the  absence 
of  any  restrictions  in  said  legislation  as  to  the  amount  of  vacant  or  unotx'upletl 
friar  lands  which  may  be  sold  to  or  acquired  by  an  individual,  it  must  be  held 
that  there  are  no  such  restrictions. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  it  was  originally 
provided  in  section  9  of  said  act.  No.  1120,  as  follows: 

"  In  the  event  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  should  find  any  of  the 
said  lands  vacant,  he  is  directetl  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he 
may  either  lease  such  unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or 
offer  the  same  for  sale,  as  in  his  Judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government,  and  in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in 
chapter  2  of  the  public-land  act." 

Said  section  9  was  amended  by  the  Philippine  legislature  on  June  3.  1908,  in 
act  No.  1847,  to  read  as  follows: 

**  In  the  event  the  director  of  lands  should  find  any  of  the  said  lands  vacant, 
he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either  lease 
such  unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  offer  the  same 
for  sale,  as  in  his  Judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government, 
and  in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  11  of  this  act.** 

Thereafter,  on  May  20,  1909,  in  act  No.  1933,  the  Philippine  legislature  again 
amended  said  section  9  to  read  as  follows : 

"In  the  event  the  director  of  lands  should  find  any  of  said  lands  vacant,  he 
is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either  lease  such 
unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  sell  same,  as  may  be 
solicited,  and  in  making  such  leases  or  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided 
in  section  11  of  this  act." 

It  thus  appears  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  words  *•  as 
provided  in  chapter  2  of  the  public-land  act  "  in  said  section  9  as  originally 
enacted,  these  words  now  have  no  meaning  or  application  in  the  lense  or  sale 
of  the  friar  lands,  but  in  making  such  leases  or  such  sales  the  director  of  lands 
shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  11  of  said  friar-lnnds  act. 

Said  section  11,  as  amended  by  acts  Nos.  1S47  and  1933,  is  as  follows: 

"  Should  any  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and  occu- 
pant of  any  portion  of  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islnnds  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied 
by  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so  fit  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  for  same  in  equal  annual  or  semiannual  in- 
stallments:  Provided,  however.  That  payment  by  installments  shall  be  in  sucb 
amounts  and  at  such  time  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  with 
Interest  accrued,  shall  be  paid  at  least  one  year  before  the  maturity  of  what 
are  known  as  the  *  friar-land  bonds,'  issued  under  the  provisions  of  act  Num- 
bered One  thousand  and  thirty-four,  that  is,  on  or  before  February  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-three.  .The  terms  of  pnrchase  shall  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  purchaser  and  the  director  of  lands,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  deferred  payments  on  the  purchase  price 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum. 

"  In  case  of  lease  of  vacant  lands,  as  well  as  in  case  of  sale  of  some  under  the 
provisions  of  section  nine  of  this  act,  the  director  of  lands  shall  notify  the  mu- 
nicipal president  or  municipal  presidents  of  thfe  municipality  or  municipalities  in 
which  said  lands  lie  before  the  same  takes  place.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion by  said  municipal  president  or  municipal  presidents  the  latter  shall  pub- 
lish the  same  for  three  consecutive  days,  by  bandiUos,  in  the  poblaci6n  and 
barrio  or  barrios  affected,  and  shall  certify  all  these  acts  to  the  director  of 
lands,  who  shall  then,  and  not  before,  proceed  to  execute  the  contract  of  lease 
or  to  make  the  said  sale  with  preference,  other  conditions  being  equal,  to  the 
purchaser  who  has  been  a  tenant  or  bona  fide  occupant  at  any  time  of  the 
said  lands  or  part  thereof  and  if  there  has  been  more  than  one  occupant,  to 
the  last  tenant  or  occupant:  Provided,  however.  That  no  contract  for  the 
lease  of  and  no  sale  of  vacant  lands  made  in  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  valid  nor  of  any  efiTect  without  the  requisite  as  to  publication  by 
bandillos  above  provided." 

It  therefore  clearly  appears  that  the  restrictions  of  the  public-land  act  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  public  land  which  may  be  sold  to  an  individual,  or 
to  a  corporation  or  like  association  of  persons,  are  not  api>licable  in  the  sjUe  of 
the  friar  lands;  but  that  the  only  restrictions  with  reference  to  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  the  friar  lands  are  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  1,  1902.  providing  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands,  and  in  act  No.  1120  and 
its  amendments  providing  for  the  administration,  lease,  and  sale  thereof. 
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This  inqniry  relates  only  to  the  authority  of  the  dire<'tor  of  lands  "  to  sell  to 
an  indiridual  or  an  individual  to  purchase  from  the  Government  vacant  and 
unoccupied  lands  constituting  a  portion  of  the  friar-lands  purchase  without  a 
restriction  as  to  area ;  "  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  75  of  the  Philippine  bill,  as  follows : 

'*  That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying 
nnd  selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  i)urpose  for  w^hlch 
it  is  created,  and  every  cori)oration  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  shall 
by  its  charter  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  mining  and  for  any  coriwra- 
tion  organized  for  any  jnirpose  except  irrigation  to  be  in  anywise  interested  in 
any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  mining.  Corporations,  how- 
ever, may  loan  funds  uprm  real-estate  security  and  purchase  real  estate  when 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose  of  real  estate  so 
obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title.  Corporations  not  organized 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  doing  business  therein  shall  be  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable." 

An  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  proviso  of  paragraph  5  of  section  13  of 
act  No.  1459,  as  follows: 

**That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  real  estate  or  be  i)ermitted  to  hold  or  own  real  «state  except  such 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  puriH>ses  for  which 
it  is  created,  and  ever>'  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agrlctiltuVe  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  ownershi])  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four  hectares  of  land;  and  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  a 
corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  mining  and  for  any  corporation  organized 
for  any  purpose  except  irrigation  to  be  In  anywise  Interested  in  any  other  cor- 
lx»ration  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  mining.  Corporations,  however,  may  loan 
funds  upon  real-estate  security  and  purchase  real  estate  when  necessary  for 
the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dlsjwse  of  real  estate  so  ol>tai!ied  within 
five  years  after  receiving  the  title." 

In  view  of  all  the  provisions  of  law  affecting  the  subject  matter  of  your  in- 
quiry, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  limiting  the  area 
of  the  friar  lands  which  may  be  sold  to  an  individual  or  which  an  individual 
may  acquire  from  the  Government,  and  that  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  lands  which  may  be  sold  to  or  be  acquired  by  a  coriwratlon,  ex- 
cept the  provisions  of  said  section  75  of  the  Philippine  bill  and  i>aragraph  5  of 
section  13  of  the  corporation  law,  above  quoted. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  R.  Harvey, 

fioHvitor  Grnrral. 

The  Director  of  Lands, 

Manila, 

Approved : 

Ignacio  Villamor, 

Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  reply  giving  your  opinion,  as  the 
attorney  general,  in  answer  to  the  question  or  questions  contained  in 
this  interrogatory  of  Mr.  Sleeper's? 

Mr.  Villamor.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  your  unbiased  opinion  at  tl^e  time? 

Mr.  VhjLamor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  read  it  and  do  not  care  to  take  the 
time  to  read  it  now.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Mr.  Villamor.  Yes,  sir;  I  hold  the  same  opinion  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  in  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Villamor.  I  have  been  practicing  law  since  1894,  although  at 
that  time  I  was  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law.  inas- 
much as  I  was  then  director  of  a  secondarv  school  in  Manila. 
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In  February,  of  the  vear  1901,  I  was  appointed  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  the  Province  oi  Pangasinan.  I  was  on  the  bench  as  a  judge 
from  June,  1901,  to  1908,  when  I  was  appointed  attorney  general. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  of  what  court? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance,  sixth  judicial 
district. 

The  Chairman.  Appointed  by  whom? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Appointed  by  Mr  Taft,  now  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Appointed  by  President  Taft  when  he  was  governor 
of  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir;  by  Gov.  Taft. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  Philip- 
pines prior  to  the  American  occupation? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  opportunities  for  training  in 
the  law  ?    What  college  or  law  school  did  you  attend  ? 

Mr.  VilIjAmor.  I  studied  law  in  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which 
lands  could  be  obtained  by  Filipinos  or  others  from  the  CVown  of 
Spain,  meaning  now  the  lands  which  the  United  States  acquired  from 
Spain  W  the  Treaty  of  Paris? 

Mr.  VILLAMOR.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  can  still  recall  at  this  moment 
the  more  important  provisions  of  law  on  the  subject.  Prior  to  the 
year  1880,  the  laws  relatiuj^  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  were  con- 
tained in  the  Laws  of  Indies,  Book  4,  Title  12.  These  laws  con- 
tained a  number  of  provisions  relating  to  the  award  or  distribution 
of  lands  to  the  so-called  Indians,  or  natives  and  populators  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  They  also  contained  provisions  relating  to  the 
allotment  of  lands  for  the  establishment  of  towns  and  so-called  com- 
munity leagues. 

Subsequent  to  1880  a  number  of  royal  decrees  were  issued  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  public  lands  by  the  natives.  In  1881^ 
a  royal  decree  was  issued,  the  particular  purpose  of  which  wan  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  lands  which  then  belonged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, creating  therefor  the  municipal  and  provincial  l)oards, 
called  "juntas  de  composicion  de  terrenos  del  Estado."  In  188M 
another  decree  was  issued  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  public  lands. 
This  decree  contained  a  provision  limiting  the  acquisition  of  lands  by 
foreigners.  The  provision  required  that  such  foreigners  should  be 
residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  was  also  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting alj  foreign  corporations  or  associations  from  acquiring  pub- 
lic lands.  On  February  13,  1804,  another  decree  was  issued  which 
repealed  all  prior  decrees  on  the  subject.  This  decree  provided  that 
all  petitions  for  the  adjustment  of  lands  on  which  no  action  had  been 
or  on  which  action  was  pending  were  to  be  considered  as  canceled 
unless  renewed  within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
decree.  This  decree  also  made  a  distinction  between  acquisition  of 
lands  for  a  good  consideration  and  ^atuitous  acquisition  thereof. 
The  lands  were  granted  without  consideration  at  all  to  all  persons 
who  held  title  thereto  by  prescription.  The  right  to  acquire  these 
lands  by  prescription  was  granted  to  persons  who  had  held  them  for 
12  years  and  cultivated  them  during  that  time.      Persons  were  also 
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permitted  to  acquire  these  lands  by  prescription  who  possessed  them 
for  20  years  and  had  had  them  under  cultivation  for  the  last  3 
years.  Then,  finally,  persons  were  permitted  to  acquire  possession 
of  lands  by  prescription  who  had  held  them  for  30  years  without 
cultivating  them.  In  other  cases  the  acquisition  of  land  had  to  be 
made  through  a  valuable  consideration. 

The  lands  were  acquired  as  follows  for  a  valuable  consideration: 
The  petitioner  would  designate  the  land  which  he  would  wish  to 
acquire,  and  after  the  land  has  been  surveyed  by  the  officials  of  the 
office  of  the  director  of  public  forests  it  would  be  assessed.  The 
value  was  assessed  by  the  provincial  board,  through  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  municipal  board,  and  the  provincial  Doard  in  turn  made 
its  recommendations  to  the  director  general  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion. The  latter  would  call  upon  the  inspector  general  of  forestry 
for  a  report  and  then  would  fix  the  value,  and  the  value  thus  estab- 
lished would  remain  in  force  for  five  years,  at  least,  for  all  lands 
situated  within  the  locality.  After  publication  of  the  notice  of  sale 
in  the  official  gazette,  and  later  by  means  of  "  bandillos  '■  or  town 
crier,  for  three  consecutive  days,  the  sale  at  public  auction  would  be 
held  and  the  land  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who,  after  payment  of 
the  necessary  amount,  received  title  to  the  land. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  vou  tell  about  what  it  cost  per  acre  or  per 
hectare  to  acquire  land  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  we  decided  yesterday,  in  order 
to  curtail  this  examination  as  much  as  possible,  that  we  would  con- 
fine the  examination  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution.  Now, 
thi^  tefctimony  might  have  some  effect  or  it  might  be  of  some  use  in 
determining  our  policy  as  to  the  disposition  of  public  lands  in  the 
Philippines,  but  I  can  not  see  what  bearing  it  has  upon  an  iiuesti- 
gation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  I  am  goinir  to 
protect 

Mr.  Douglas,  Let  me  call  Mr.  Jones's  attention 


Mr.  Jones  (continuing).  Against  this  line  of  examination. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  object  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  answer,  because  they  are  not  relevant 
to  the  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  onlv  verv  interestinjr  but 
very  pertinent. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  may  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  is  giving  us  the  facts  pertaining  to 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Spanish  law. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  is  veiy  frequently,  almost 
universally,  the  case  that  present  law  has  its  rood  in  some  other 
law,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  great  importance  for 
us  to  ascertain  those  facts. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  examination  might  be  of 
value  in  contrasting  the  policy  under  Spanish  condition-  and  the 
policy  pursued  now. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  very  true,  but  we  are  not  seeking  now  to  pass 
upon  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  in  ascertaining  just  how  far  there  has  been 
departure  from  former  conditions. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  charged  with  ascertaining  how  far  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  departed  from  the  policy  of  Spain 
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in  the  distribution  of  public  lands.  This  is  an  investigation  of  a 
department,  as  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  not  the  policy. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  public-lands  act  still  gives  the  right  provided 
under  the  old  Spanish  law,  and  it  is  therefore  carried  into  the  present 
method  of  procedure,  and  therefore  has  a  bearing  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  is  Mr.  Worcester's  idea  as  suggested 
to  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  only  Mr.  Worcester's  idea,  but  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  the  question  was  suggested  to 
me  in  part  by  questions  which  were  asked  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Capt.  Sleeper  or  Mr.  Worcester,  particularly  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  went  into  this  subject.  I  did  not  know  much  about  it,  and 
I  wanted  to  ascertain,  particularly  so  far  as  the  administration  or 
practice  is  now  to  any  extent  based  on  the  former  practice. 

Mr.  JoNKi.  I  understand  that  it  was  admitted  by  the  committee 
that  we  had  gone  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  investigation,  and  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  hereafter  to  confine  the  questions  and  testi- 
mony to  the  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thought  the  question  had  some  relation 
to  the  issue,  but  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  ITnder  ''  Unperfected  titles  and  Spanish  grants  and 
concessions,"  in  chapter  6,  on  page  365  of  the  hearings,  it  says : 

Sec.  54.  Tlie  following-described  iH»r8onH  or  their  legal  Kiiceessors  in  rigiit, 
occupying  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  claiming  to  own  any  such 
landsor  an  interest  therein,  but  whose  titles  to  such  lands  have  not  been  per- 
fected, may  apply  to  the  court  of  land  registration  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands  for 
confirmation  of  their  claims  and  the  iss^iance  of  a  certificate  of  title  therefor 
to  wit : 

1.  All  persons  who.  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  tbe 
United  States,  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  Siianish  laws  and 
royal  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands.  Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  but  who  failed  to  secure  formal  con- 
veyance of  title; 

2.  All  persons  who,  i)rior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  having  applied  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  and  having 
secured  a  survey,  auction,  and  an  award,  or  a  right  to  an  award,  of  such  lands, 
did  not  receive  title  therefor  through  no  fault  upon  their  part : 

3.  All  persons  who,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  having  applied  for  the  purchase  of  pulilic  lands  and  having 
secured  a  survey  and  award  of  same,  did  not,  through  negligence  uiwn  their 
part.  comi)ly  with  the  conditions  of  full  or  any  payment  therefor,  but  who  after 
such  stirvey  and  award  shall  have  occupieii  the  land  adversely,  except  as  pre- 
vented by  war  or  forve  majeure,  until  tlie  taking  effect  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  will  Mr.  Hamilton  be  kind  enough  to  point 
out  how  any  of  the  land  transactions  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion are  affected  by  what  he  has  read  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  land  transactions  so  far  con- 
sidered  which  are  affected  by  what  I  have  read,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
the  methods  pursued  under  the  old  conditions  and  the  law  applying 
under  the  old  conditions  is  made  applicable  to  conditions  as  thev 
prevail  now.  I  simply  su^rgost  this,  as  the  line  of  questions  which 
the  cliairman  was  propounding  might  possibly  have  a  bearing  in  that 
connection.    That  was  mv  reason. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  judgment  is  that  the  whole  of  this  tCvStimony  is 
entirely  irrelevant.    The  chairman  suggested  that  we  proceed  with 
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the  examination  and  members  could  present  their  objections  when 
questions  arose  and  for  that  reason  I  made  my  objection  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hamh^ton.  I  understand  that  the  Chair  is  inclined  to  sustain 
your  obiection. 

Mr.  Doi^GLAS.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  The  witnss  htis 
sp>oken  of  the  last  decree  and  given  its  date  as  1894.  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  the  provisions  of  that  decree  continued  until  the  Ameri- 
can occiipation? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  provisions  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Philippine  act,  and  the  public-land  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  I  had  a  cood  many  questions 
which  I  desired  to  ask  the  witness  on  somewhat  the  same  lines,  but 
I  am  not  inclined  to  press  them  against  an  objection,  because  I  realize 
that,  in  order  to  ever  complete  this  investigation,  the  examination 
must  be  kept  pretty  strictly  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  and 
while  I  think  the  questions  which  I  have  asked  and  which  I  was  about 
to  ask,  bear  some  relation  to  it,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  so  direct  and 
jjertinent  as  to  lead  me  to  push  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
this  question.  You  used  the  word  '*fomgn,''  or  "'  foreigner,"  in  your 
testimony.  Did  that  word  used  as  in  the  decrees  include  the  citizens 
of  Spain  ? 

Mr.  ViLL^vMOR.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  said  that  no  foreigner  could  acquire 
lands,  the  citizens  of  Spain,  or  Spanish  corimrations,  could  acquire 
them? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir;  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  could  an  individual  acquire  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  There  was  no  limit  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  Spanish  corporation? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  There  was  no  limit  either. 

The  (Chairman.  I  will  not  ask  the  other  question  wliich  I  contem- 
plated asking  along  that  line.  I  will  take  up  another  line  of  investi- 
gation, unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Villamor,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  wisdom,  as  a  business 
proposition,  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  As  a  business  proposition,  I  think  the  Goverumtnt 
has  done  what  any  administrator  should  do,  in  considering  some 
business  to  be  bad  business  and  trying  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. This  matter  has  been  rather  burdensome  on  account  of  the 
interest  which  the  capital  draws. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  of  the  bnr<len  of 
the  interest  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  friar  lan<ls  and 
pay  oflP  the  bonds  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  witness  means  that  this  was  a  very  bad  transaction 
and  that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  a  re- 
flection on  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "bad  business?"  The 
sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  or  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  ViiXAMOR.  I  refer  solely  to  the  San  Jose  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  purchase  of  it  was  bad  busi- 
ness or  the  sale  of  it  was  bad  business  ? 
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[Interpreter  loannini  explains  to  committee  that  the  Spanish  word 
"gravoso,"  used  by  witness,  was  erronously  translated  by  him  as 
bad  business,"  when  he  should  have  said  "  burdensome."] 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  consider  the  administration  of  the  estate  by  the 
Government  a  burdensome  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  the  fact  that  it  yielded  no  income, 
or  in  what  way  was  it  burdensome? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Because  it  produced  no  benefit  at  all,  no  profit,  no 
income. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  vou  think  it  was  desirable  to 
sell  it?  ^  '  . 

Mr.  Vjllamor.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong:? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  belong  to  the  "  Progressista  Party, '  but  for  a 
long  time  I  have  not  taken  any  active  part  in  politics  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  present  during  these  hearings  and 
heard  the  testlmonv  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  other  estates? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  the  same  reply  as  to  the  sale  of 
other  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Vnj.AMOR.  With  reference  to  the  unoccupied  friar  lands,  I 
would. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  proposition,  are  you  in  favor  of  sell- 
ing the  friar  lands  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  paying  off  the  bonds 
with  the  proceeds? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  am. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  I  understand  you  to  make  a  distinction,  at  least 
a  pai-tial  distinction,  between  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  others 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  its  original  purchase? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  referred  onlv  to  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  was  to  the  San  Jose  estate  that  I  also  referred. 
Do  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  the  San  Jose  estate  in  the 
original  purchase  from  the  friars? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  WTiether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  include  the  San  Jose 
estate  in  the  })urchase  of  the  friar  lands  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
attomev  general's  office. 

Mr.  l)orGLAS.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  so  nuicli  of  vou  as  attor- 
ney general  as  an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Let 
me  in  that  connection  also  add  this:  Whether  or  not  you  believe  that 
the  political  policy  which  actuated  the  American  Government  in  pur- 
chasing the  friar  lands — to  wit,  the  settlement,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
the  (lisj)utes  between  the  occupiers  of  these  estates  and  the  friars,  ap- 
plied to  the  S:in  Jose  estate — whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  San  Jose 
estate  had  very  few  occupants  upon  it,  and  there  was  no  especial 
political  necessity  for  purchasing  it,  but  that  the  friai-s  insisted  upon 
including  the  estate,  and  in  order  to  purchase  the  ivst  our  Government 
and  its  officials  were  coni|)elled  to  buy  that  estate  also? 

Mr.  ViLLA^ioR.  According  to  my  understanding,  there  were  very 
few,  if  any,  occupants  of  the  San  Jose  estate  except  the  friars  them- 
selves; they  used  this  estate  for  pasture,  but,  as  it  appears  from  the 
record,  they  insisted  that  this  estate  should  be  included  in  the  land 
purchased  by  the  Government,  and  there  was  no  alternative  except 
for  the  Government  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  that  true  also  of  the  Tsabela  estate? 
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Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  it  true  as  to  any  other  estate  which  has  been 
discussed  here — the  Tala  estate,  for  illustration? 

Mr.  ViLLA3ioR.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Douglas,  that 
the  friars  insisted  upon  including  the  San  Jose  estate  in  their  sale, 
and  that  therefore  the  Government  had  to  buy  that  estate,  although 
there  was  no  special  political  reason  for  doing  so.  Is  it  not  true 
that  large  bodies  of  valuable  lands  belonging  to  the  friars  were  ex- 
cluded from  that  sale,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  political  rea- 
sons that  ought  to  have  operated  to  have  secured  their  purchase  by 
the  Philippine  Government  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  It  is  true  that  on  account  of  the  demands  of  the 
friars  it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the  San  Jose 
and  Isabela  estates.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  estates  of  some  value 
belonging  to  the  friars,  such  as  the  estate  of  San  Juan  del  Monte, 
have  been  excluded,  but  according  to  my  understanding  the  inclusion 
of  some  estates  and  the  exclusion  of  others  may  be  said  to  be  mostly, 
on  the  part  of  the  friars,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  business 
there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  for  the  Government  to  accede. 
Naturally  it  is  a  political  matter,  because  the  Government  acquired 
these  estates  and  failed  to  acquire  others. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  addition  to  the  e-iate  which  vou  have  mentioned 
as  having  been  excluded,  was  not  the  large  and  valuable  Mandaloyon 
estate  also  excluded? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  estates  of  the 
friars  which  have  been  included  or  excluded.  I  can  only  give  the 
reason  for  the  Government  having  acquired  some  of  the  estates  and 
having  failed  to  acquire  others,  and  the  reason,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
the  exigency  of  the  friars. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  true,  however,  is  it  not,  that  the  Government  did 
acquire  lands  from  the  friars  which  there  were  no  political  reasons 
why  they  should  acquire  and  failed  to  acquire  other  lands  from  the 
friars  which  did  involve  political  questions  because  they  refused  to 
part  with  them? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  believe  that  the  Government  acquired  the  friar 
lands  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  act.  It 
acquired  the  lands  which  it  thought  necessary  to  acquire  and  did  not 
take  those  it  considered  unnecessary,  as  authorized  by  the  Philippine 
act. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  friars  refused 
to  part  with  certain  valuable  lands  and  that  our  Government  could 
not  acquire  them? 

Mr.  VILLAMOR.  Because  the  friars  desired  to  retain  certain  lands 
and  the  Government  could  not  compel  them  to  sell  the  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  true,  then,  I  understand  from  your  testimony, 
that  the  friars  disposed  of  the  lands  to  the  Philippine  Government, 
which  were  not  at  all  desirable  from  a  political  standpoint  that  the 
government  should  purchase,  and  refused  to  dispose  of  other  valu- 
able lands  which  it  would  have  been  equally  desirable  from  a  political 
standpoint  for  the  Philippine  Government  to  have  acquired  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Government  in  acquiring 
these  friar  lands  was  prompted  b^  a  consideration  of  policy  and  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     If  the  Government 
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failed  to  acquire  such  other  estates  from  the  friars,  it  was  not  due  to 
policy  or  other  considerations,  but  simply  because  the  friars  refused 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  Stilly  the  lands  which  the  friars  refused  to  dispose  of 
were  lands  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  have  secured,  for  the  reasons  which  you  say  actuated  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  purchasing  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so  to  a  great  extent,  because 
otherwise  the  Government  would  have  insisted  on  acquiring  them. 

Mr.  JoxES.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  was  no  special  political 
reason  for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  which  the  friars,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Douglas,  insisted  should  be  purchased 
by  the  Government,  and  there  were  political  reasons  why  the  (jov- 
ernment  should  have  purchased  the  JWCandaloyon  estate,  which  the 
friars  refused  to  part  with  ? 

Mr.  Viij^MOR.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  San  Jose  estate,  because  without  it  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  carry  out  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands.  With 
regard  to  the  estate  of  Mandaloyon,  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
attached  much  importance  to  it,  because  it  is  relativel}^  a  small  area 
with  relation  to  tliat  of  some  others. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  when  the  Government  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  hence  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  testify  as 
to  the  political  or  other  motives  for  their  purchase. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  your  understanding,  however,  that  the  friars 
insisted  upon  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  other  lands  would  have  fallen  through  if 
the  Government  had  declined  to  take  that  estate? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  I  believe  the  I'ecord  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Mandaloyon  estate 
lies  .on  the  Pasig  River,  is  very  near  the  city  of  Manila,  is  exceedingly 
valuable  land,  and  is  not  less  than  8,000  acres  in  extent  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  near  Manila  and  near  the 
Pasig  River,  but  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  its  value  or  area. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  did  say,  however,  a  few  moments  ago  that  it  was 
a  small  tract  ? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  With  relation  to  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  comparatively  speaking? 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  friars  refused  to  include 
that  estate  in  their  sale  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  ViLi^vMOR.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  they  refused  to  part  with 
their  valuable  holdings  if 

ilr.  ViLuvMOR.  I  do  not  know  pasitively  whether  any  other  estates 
were  excluded,  but  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hamilix)n.  Is  it  true  that  the  Mandaloyon  estate  was  largely 
occupied  ( 

Mr.  ViLLAMOR.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  believe  a  great  part  of  it  is  still 
occupied. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  nearly  all  of  the  San  Jose  estate  was  unoc- 
cupied ? 

Mr.  V1LL.VMOR.  So  it  is  said. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  What  relation,  in  your  opinion,  has  idleness  and 
lack  of  work  upon  crime  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  ViLi*A3noR.  It  has  a  great  influence  upon  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, and  it  is  generally  said  that  the  crimes  of  theft  and  robbeiy 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators.  It  is 
also  said  bv  the  district  attorneys  that  this  lack  of  work  and  idleness 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  robber  bands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  request  that  there  be  included  in  the 
i-ecord.  as  a  supplement  to  my  opinion  of  October  18,  lOOt),  this 
memorandum,  in  which  I  make  reply  to  legal  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  obje<*tion,  that  may  be  included. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  follows: 

Mkmorandvm. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  8iK»eoh  delivered  by  Mr.  Martin  on  tlie  tloor 
of  the  House,  June  13.  1910,  in  so  fnr  ii8  it  deals  with  the  legal  asju^ct  of  the 
9o-calle<l  frlar-land  sales,  sliows  that  his  whoU*  cc^ntentlon  may  be  concisely 
stated  as  follows: 

"That  the  words  *8ubject  to  the  limitntions  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this 
act'  appearing:  in  sections  f»3,  64,  and  05  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 
1902,  refer  to  the  16-hectare  limitation  to  an  individual  and  1.024  hectares  to 
a  corporation  as  provided  in  section  15  of  said  aet.V 

A  similar  question  has  been  decideil  by  the  undersigne<l  in  an  opinion  ren- 
dered October  18,  1900.  In  view,  however,  of  the  Imjwrtant  projwrtlons  which 
the  debate  on  this  question  has  attalne<l.  I  deem  it  proi)er  to  supplement  said 
opinion  with  the  following  statement: 

In  the  opinion  above  referred  to  It  was  held  that  so-called  friar  lands  may 
be  sold  to  an  individual  without  limitation  as  to  area,  but  as  regards  cor- 
[K)rations  not  more  than  1,024  hectares  could  be  sold  by  virtue  and  under  the 
provisions  of  section  75  of  the  organic  act  and  sei'tlon  13,  [paragraph  5,  of  act 
No.  1450  of  the  Philippine  (Commission. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  asserte<l  that  the  limitation  contained  in  s<K*t1rm  15 
of  the  Philippine  bill,  to  wit.  not  more  than  10  hectares  of  public  lands  to  an 
individual,  for  homestead  punwses,  is  also  applicable  to  friar  lands. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  distinction  made  In  said  opinion  between  lands 
of  the  public  domain,  or  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  the  lands  purchased  from  the  religious  orders  by  the  Philippine 
Goverment  by  authority  of  Ck)ngres8.  The  disposition  of  such  lands  is  subject 
to  certain  conditions  and  limitations  expressly  provided  for  each  of  them,  and 
said  conditions  and  limitations  can  not  indifferently  \ye  made  applicable  to  either 
without  annulling  the  very  object  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,1902. 

If  the  friar  lands,  after  their  acquisition  by  the  Philippine  (iovemment,  had 
l»een  added  to  the  public  lands,  as  contended  in  Mr.  Storey's  opinion  In  refuta- 
tion of  the  one  rendered  by  Attorney  General  Wlckersham,  It  would  be  beyond 
question  that  the  limitations  prescribed  for  public  lands  would  be  applicable 
to  friar  lands.  In  my  judgment,  a  jjerusal  of  section  05  of  said  act  of  Congress 
leaves  no  ground  for  such  an  a88um])tion. 

(\>ngreHsman  Martin  (Congressional  Ue<*ord.  June  17,  1010.  p.  S4S1M  mnde  the 
statement  that — 

"The  I'hillpplne  C<mimi8slon  by  the  public-land  act.  passed  October  7.  IfKKJ, 
subjected  the  public  lands  to  the  limitations  contahied  In  section  15  of  the 
organic  act.  and  by  the  frlar-land  act.  passt^d  April  2i\.  ltM)4.  subject e<l  the 
friar  lands  to  the  limitations  contained  In  the  public-land  act.  These  acts  of 
the  commission  were  merely  declaratory  of  the  organic  law." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  limitation  in  section  15  of  the  organic  act  is 
embodied  in  section  10  of  the  public-land  act  of  the  Philippines,  but  secticm  9 
of  the  frlar-land  act  applies  the  restrlctlcms  of  the  public-land  act  only  ui)on 
unoccupied  friar  lands.  This  limitation  of  the  frlar-land  act  was  not  provided 
in  compliance  with  section  15  of  the  organic  act.  The  Philippine  Commission, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  powers  thereto  vested  by  section  65  of  said 
organic  act,  deemed  it  convenient  to  impose  the  same  limitation  as  to  area 
upon  the  unoccupied  friar   lands.     Section  9  of  act  1120  of  the  Philippine 
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Commission  (the  frlar-land  act)  Is  not  merely  declaratory  of  section  15  of  tne 
organic  act,  inasmuch  as  the  public-land  act  (No.  926),  referred  to  in  the 
friar-land  act,  contains  provisions  not  included  in  said  section  15,  viz,  provi- 
sions for  the  survey  of  the  land  in  continuous  legal  subdivisions:  provisions 
for  the  sale  by  competitive  bidding,  and  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  0  \)er  ci»nt 
per  annum. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  section  9  of  act  1120  was  amended  by  act  1847  which 
abolished  said  limitation  on  friar  lands,  and  was  further  amended  by  act  1933 
of  the  I'hilippino  I^egislature.  Roth  amendatory  acts  were  submitted  to  thf 
United  States  Congress,  in  compliance  with  section  86  of  the  organic  act,  and 
not  having  been  annulled,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  Congress  in 
conferring  authority  uiwn  the  Philippine  Commission  to  enact  said  friar-land 
act,  recognlze<l  in  the  Philippine  Legislature  the  power  to  amend  the  same. 

An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  bill  which  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  Issue,  shows  that  In  the  enactment  of  provisions 
relating  to  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  agricultural  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  provided  the  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  said  lands  might  be  disposed  of.  In  the  enactment  of  provisions  for  the 
disposition  of  the  mineral  lands,  Congress  provided  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions under  which  said  mineral  lands  might  be  disposed  of.  In  the  enactment 
of  provisions  authorizing  the  Philippine  Government  to  purchase  private  lands, 
then  owned  and  held  by  religious  orders  and  others,  Congress  provided  the 
limitations  and  conditions  under  which  said  lands  might  be  acquired  by  the 
Philippine  Government,  and  also  certain  limitations  and  conditions  under  which 
they  might  be  sold,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  said  Government,  and 
It  Is  not  reasonable,  logical,  or  sensible  to  contend  that  the  limitations  and 
conditions  ja-oscrlbed  with  reference  to  public  lands  of  the  Uniteil  States  are 
applicable  in  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  friar  lands  purchased  by  the 
Philippine  (iovernment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  show  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  and  such  a  conclusion  can  only  result  from  the  confusion 
arising  from  treating  the  friar  lands  as  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
ignoring  the  very  clear  distinction  between  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  the  friar  lands  of  the  Philippine  Government. 

It  will  be  observed  that  In  section  16  of  the  organic  act  It  is  provided  that 
"the  prior  right  hereby  secured  to  an  occupant  of  (public)  land  who  can  show 
no  other  proof  of  title  than  possession,  shall  not  apply  to  more  than  10  hectares 
In  any  one  tract."  On  the  other  hand,  section  65  of  the  same  act  provides 
that  "  actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  (friar)  lands  are  acquired 
by  the  Government  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase, 
or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined 
by  said  Government."  The  distinction  In  the  foregoing  provisions  relating  to 
public  and  friar  lands  shows  that  the  limitation  of  16  hectares  to  an  indiyldaal 
is  not  applicable  to  friar  lands. 

In  authorizing  the  Philippine  Government  to  acquire  by  purchase  said  friar 
lands,  it  was  clearly  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  end  the  serious  agrarian 
troubles  that  had  arisen  between  the  tenants  of  said  lands  and  the  friars.  The 
solution  Intended  was  to  sell  the  lands  In  such  areas  as  they  occapled.  Re- 
ferring to  said  lands,  the  Senate  report  (Mar.  31,  1902)  stated: 

"  The  bill  provides  a  method  by  which  the  Government  can  buy  these  lands 
from  the  friars  and  transfer  them  on  suitable  terms  to  the  actual  occupants." 

How  could  actual  settlers  and  occupants  of  large  areas  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  if  they  were  to 
be  limited  to  the  small  area  of  16  hectares? 

The  Philippine  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  January  7,  1902,  and  re- 
ported by  the  committee  March  31.  This  report  states  In  part  (S.  Rept.  No. 
915,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  : 

**  The  two  sections  following  these  relate  to  the  granting  of  franchises  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  (sees.  74  and  75).  The  committee  feel  that  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  proper  development  of  the  islands  that  capital  be 
encouraged  to  enter  the  islands,  but  in  order  to  prevent  any  improper  exploita- 
tion which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabitants  these  sections  are 
strongly  guarded.  Ami)le  oiyj)ortunity  is  given  to  capital,  but  the  restrictions  are 
rigid.  This  portion  of  the  bill  was  drawn  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  seems  to 
the  committee  that,  as  drawn,  every  public  interest  is  safely  guarded,  while  at 
the  same  time  due  encouragement  is  given  to  capital." 

The  rendering  of  this  committee  report  was  followed  by  a  lively  debate  in  the 
Senate.     C^»Tigressman  Martin,  in  support  of  his  conclusion  that  the  clause  in 
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section  66,  **  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act," 
refer  to  the  16-hectare  limitation  to  an  individual  and  1,024  hectares  to  a  cor- 
poration, quotes  (Cong.  Bee.,  p.  8497)  passages  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  It 
viU  be  noted  that  every  one  of  the  speakers  discussed  franchises  to  corporations, 
as  provided  in  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  above  quoted  report,  Nos.  74  and 
76,  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902. 

On  May  9,  1902,  Senator  Teller,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Martin,  spoke  of  the  bill, 
and  said.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"  I  want  some  one  to  tell  me  why  a  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  take 
6,000  acres  of  land  there.  If  1  corporation  may  take  6,000  acres,  10  corporations 
may  each  take  6,000  acres." 

That  the  Senator  had  reference  to  the  franchise  provision  of  the  organic  act  in 
reference  to  friar  lands  may  be  seen  from  the  following  excerpt  of  Mr.  For- 
aker's  speech  (Cong.  Rec.,  p.  6290) : 

"Now,  in  this  bill  a  provision  is  made  to  solve  the  difficulty  we  are  having 
on  account  of  these  friar  lands  being  tied  up  in  this  way,  which  provision  has 
been  criticized  by  the  Senator  from  (Colorado  (Mr.  Teller).** 

Senator  Deboe,  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Martin,  on  May  16,  speaking  of  the  Philip- 
pine bill,  reported  by  Mr.  Lodge's  committee,  said : 

"  It  ought  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  open  up  the  islands  to  settlement  by  the 
people  and  guard  against  too  much  liberality  against  corporations." 

Senator  Beveridge  is  next  cited  by  Mr.  Martin  who,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Dubois,  on  May  23,  said  (p.  6866)  : 

"  He  spoke  of  syndicates  taking  these  lands,  and  yet  the  Senator  knows  that 
in  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  no  corporation  shall  own  more  than  6,000  acres 
of  land.** 

Subsequoitly,  on  May  27,  Senator  Patterson  also  spoke  of  the  franchise  pro- 
visions of  the  Philippine  bill,  stating  (p.  6966)  : 

"I  call  attention  to  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  commission  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  lands  in  tracts  of  6,0(X)  acres.'* 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  in  every  single  instance  the  debate 
was  directed  against  "too  much  liberality  against  corporations,**  and  every 
speaker  took  up  that  portion  of  the  bill  providing  franchises  to  corpoi-ations 
and  the  area  of  land  they  could  acquire  under  the  law.  Immediately  after 
the  d^ate,  May  29,  1902,  M^.  Lodge  offered  several  amendments,  one  of  them, 
couched  in  the  words  "subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
this  act,*'  contained  in  section  66  of  said  organic  act,  having  been  interpreted 
to  refer  to  the  limitations  provided  for  in  section  16  of  said  act  The  inter- 
pretation of  said  limiting  clause  has  become  the  paramount  issue  in  this 
controversy. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  clause  above 
quoted  was  inserted  at  a  time  when  the  bill  b^ore  the  Senate  did  not  contain 
section  15. 

As  above  noted,  the  franchise  provisions  of  the  organic  act  were  attacked  in 
the  Senate,  and,  therefore,  the  amendment  passed  by  that  body  had  reference 
to  section  76  of  the  act  prescribing  the  limitation  of  1,024  hectares  of  land 
to  a  corporation,  and  not  to  section  16,  which  applies  exclusively  to  public 
lands  and  only  became  a  part  of  the  act  under  discussion  after  the  Lodge 
amendment  had  been  approved. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Senate  objected  to  sales  of  friar  lands  in  great 
areas  to  corporations. 

In  conclusion  it  is  submitted  that  said  limiting  clause  in  section  66  of  the 
organic  act  could  only  refer  to  sections  64,  66,  and  also  to  section  76  which 
prescribes  the  limitation  of  area  on  all  corporations  in  general  and  not  to 
section  15,  which  exclusivley  applies  to  public  lands  and  to  corporations  de- 
siring to  acquire  such  lands,  and,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned 
reidered  October  18, 1909,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  is  in  accordance  with  law. 

Washihotok,  D.  C,  January  6, 1911. 

lONACIO  ViLLAMOB, 

Attorney  General  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  consider  yourself  discharged,  Mr.  Villa- 
mor,  from  further  attendance. 

69299~r  l— pt  11—11 3 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HK.  BAFAEL  DEL-PAN. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairmak.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Jin  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  DeI/-Pan«  I  was  bom  in  Manila,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  and  if  so,  what  position? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  am  a  member  of  the  code  committee,  having  been 
appointed  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  code  committee? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  use  the  interpreter. 

(Thereupon,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Joannini  interpreted  for  the  witness.) 

The  code  commission  consists  of  five  lawyers  appointed  by  the 
Governor  Greneral  under  an  act  of  the  Philippine  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  revising,  codifying,  and  harmonizing  fiJl  legislation  in 
force. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hold  any  other  position  under  the  Gov- 
ernment over  there? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  In  1904  I  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Wright  as  attor- 
ney to  look  into  the  titles  of  the  mar  lands.  I  was  appointed  to  do 
this  together  with  my  partners,  Mr.  Ortigas  and*  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  your  partners  or  your  col- 
leagues on  this  commission? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  My  law  partners.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
personally  consulted  and  did  all  of  the  work  and  assume  all  of  the 
responsibility  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  investigation  was  made  after  the  purchase 
of  the  friar  lands  by  the  Government,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  was  done  after  the  so-called  preliminary  contract 
of  1903.  Under  this  preliminary  contract  Gov.  Taft,  on  behalf  of 
the  Philippine  Government,  agreed  in  general  terms  with  the  com- 
mimities  and  associations  which  held  the  lands  to  purchase  them, 
and  tiiis  preliminary  agreement  was  then  subsequently  perfected  by 
partial  contracts  executed  in  1904  and  1905,  and  I  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  titles  between  the  dates  of  the  respective  contracts.  The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  enable  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  only  such  lands  to  which  the  friars  held  good  titles 
and  also  to  see  that  the  areas  conformed  to  the  limits  set  forth  in 
the  preliminary  contract;  and  subsequently,  by  direction  of  Gk>v. 
Wright,  I  assisted  in  the  surveying  of  these  estates  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  actual  metes  and  bounds  of  the  estates  and  see  whether  they 
Were  in  accordance  with  the  old  titles. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did,  then,  investigate  the  titles;  and  was  it 
on  your  report  of  the  titles  that  these  lands  were  bought  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  a  report,  and  afterwards  the  lands 
were  purchased  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  performed 
some  other  work  n)r  the  Government  besides  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  was  also  intrusted  by  the  Government  with  the 
investigation  and  decision  of  all  matters  which  might  be  submitted 
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to  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands  with  relation  to  the  boundaries,  areas, 
the  rights  of  occupants  of  these  estates,  etc. ;  I  was  also  charged  with 
the  work  of  preparing  the  deeds  of  sale  of  the  lands  by  the  corpora- 
tions holding  tnem  to  the  Government;  I  was  also  directed  by  the 
Government  to  go  to  these  various  estates  and  hold  public  meetings 
and  tell  the  people  what  the  purposes  of  the  Government  were  and 
what  method  it  meant  to  adopt  to  carry  out  such  purposes  with  rela- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  the  lands.  I  further  explained  to  the  people 
what  titles  the  mars  might  have  or  had  with  reference  to  these  lands, 
with  regard  to  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt  among  the 
public. 

The  Chairman.  'When  you  speak  of  preparing  the  deeds  by  which 
these  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  Government  by  the  corporations 
owning  them,  what  corporations  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Co., 
the  Manila-British  Estates  Co.,  the  Compania  Agricola  de  Ultramar, 
and  the  religious  community  of  Recoletos. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  those  corporations  were 
conveying  friar  lands  to  the  Government.  What  did  tney  have  to  do 
with  them? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  They  appeared  as  the  owners  of  the  lands  in  the 
titles,  having  acquired  them  from  the  friars,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last-named  corporation,  which  was  the  original  religious  corpora- 
tion that  held  the  San  Jose  estate. 

.  Mr.  Jones.  With  the  exception  of  that  corporation,  the  friars  had 
conveyed  their  lands  to  these  other  corporations  as  a  protection  or 
safety  in  order  to  avoid  their  escheating,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
had  th^  not? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion^  and  I  can  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  specifically  or  under  oath.  It  is  the  general  belief  that 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  securing  protection  against  the 
Spanish  Government,  which,  in  the  event  of  any  change,  might  con- 
fiscate the  lands,  and  also  against  the  American  Government,  but  I 
can  make  no  specific  statement  in  this  respect  because^  according  to 
the  titles,  they  appeared  to  be  absolutely  legal  transactions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  conveyances  by  those  corporations  to  the 
Government  were  in  pursuance  of  the  contracts  made  by  the  Govem- 
with  the  friars  or  the  religious  orders;  is  that  the  fact? 

ifr.  Del-Pan.  The  Government  did  not  treat  directly  with  the 
friars,  except  as  to  the  San  Jose  estate,  but  with  the  corporations 
which  possessed  the  so-called  "  friar  lands."  The  fact  is  that  the 
apostolic  delegate  had  a  certain  intervention  in  the  matter  and  signed 
the  preliminary  contract  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  contracts 
were  entered  into  with  the  corporations. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  church 
authorities  at  Rome,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Dbl-Pan.  Will  you  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  my  statement 
a  little,  and  then  answer  your  questions? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  At  my  suggestion  to  the  Govemnrient,  in  some  of 
the  final  sale  contracts  the  friars  took  part;  the  friars  appeared  in 
these  contracts  as  guarantors  or  warrantors.  This  was  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  which  I  suggested  on  account  of  the  large  interest 
involved. 
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Mr.  Pabsons.  From  your  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  titles, 
"when  did  the  friars  convey  these  lands  to  these  corporations? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  On  different  dates  and  in  different  amounts. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  How  many  years  before  the  American  occupation 
of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Dbi/-Pan.  In  order  to  make  an  answer  to  that  question,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  each  transaction  and 
the  history  of  each  corporation,  and  sometimes  even  of  each  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  just  by^  way  of  general  information,  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  was  just  prior  to  the  American  occupation, 
or  whether  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Becoletos 
conveyed  their  large  estate  of  Imus  to  a  corporation  foreign  to  its 
own  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish  administration,  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  of  the  various  Augustinian  es- 
tates; with  regard  to  the  Dominican  estates,  their  property  was  con- 
veyed to  a  person  outside  of  the  corporation  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
American  occupation,  and  with  regard  to  the  San  Jose  estate,  it  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Recoletos  until  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  very  brief  and  rough  statement,  which  can  be 
given  in  detail,  as  I  have  all  the  data  at  hand. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Were  these  Philippine  or  Spanish  corporations? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  One  of  the  corporations,  the  Companfa  Agrfcola  de 
Ultramar,  was  a  Spanish  corporation;  the  second  one,  the  British- 
Manila  Estates  Company,  a  British  corporation,  with  its  head  offices 
in  London,  and  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Company 
was  a  company  organized  m  Manila  after  the  American  occupation — 
some  time  after.  With  re^rd  to  the  Recoletos,  or  their  community, 
it  had  existed  for  a  long  time  previous. 

^  The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  Ijiave  here  the  original 
titles  to  any  of  these  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  As  a  sample  I  have  brought  one  volume  of  the  old 
friar  titles. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  estate  do  those  titles  pertain? 
•    Mr.  Del- Pan.  To  Binan. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  original  documents? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  asked  about  the  work  I  performed. 
This  was  another  work  I  did,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  mention  it 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  do  so  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  showed  me  this  morning  some  writing  in  the 
ancient  language.    Can  you  point  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  docu- 
ments (indicating),  because  it  is  signed  by  the  old  Philippine  char- 
acters,  which  are  very  seldom  founS  now. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  they  any  relation  to  Chinese  or  Japanese? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir;  some  of  the  characters  seem  to  be  like  the 
Japanese,  but  the  signs  are  quite  different. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  there  any  people  who  now  use  these  si£;ns? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Oh,  no,  sir;  about  50  years  after  the  Spanish  occa- 
pation  all  these  characters  were  dropped. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  29.  What  language 
is  that— those  characters? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Those  are  the  Christian  and  familiar  names  of  the 
signers  of  these  documents,  written  in  the  old  Philippine  diaracters. 
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The  Chatrman.  Are  those  characters  now  used?  Is  that  Philip- 
pine alphabet  now  in  use? 

Mr.  Dsl-Pak.  No,  sir.  About  50  years  after  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion all  this  writing  was  abandoned  by  the  Filipinos  and  they 
adopted  the  modem  way  of  writing. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  date  of  tnis  writing  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  is  different  dates. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper  that  has  those 
characters  on  it? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  This  document  is  not  dated  at  all ;  this  is  a  private 
document  and  has  no  date  at  all ;  the  public  documents  are  dated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  public  documents? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  This  other  document,  for  instance,  is  dated  the  15th 
day  of  November,  1624. 

The  Chairman.  What  language  is  that? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  This  is  Spanisn. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  this  signature  on  page  29,  is  that  of  the  same 
period? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  All  of  the  same  period.  This  is  a  private  document 
and  the  others  are  public  documents.  These  are  formal  documents 
of  different  transactions. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Del-Pan,  you  say  that  old  Philippine 
alphabet  has  gone  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  may  add  that  in  some  very  iso- 
lated tribes,  wild  tribes,  in  a  very  few  of  them,  they  use  an  alphabet 
which  is  something  similar  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  drove  it  out  of  existence?  Is  there  any 
decree,  order,  or  law  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir;  it  was  driven  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
Filipinos  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  domination  became  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  up  eveiything  that  they  thought  good,  and  finding 
the  system  of  writing  documents  over  there  better  than  their  own 
they  adopted  it. 

The  Chairman.  Adopted  the  Spanish  style? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes.  The  same  was  the  case  with  religion.  When 
Christianity  came  there  thev  gradually  left  their  own  religion  and 
adopted  Christianity,  probaoly  with  more  rapidity  than  any  people 
in  tbe  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  personally  visited  the  friar  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.     Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  those  isolated  tribes  where  you  say  that  alphabet 
majr  still  be  preserved  is  the  written  alphabet  still  preserved  or  those 
written  characters? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  do  not  know  this  by  personal  investigation.  I 
know  more  about  this  from  some  of  those  special  investigations  made 
by  Mr.  Worcester,  who  explained  to  me  about  the  use  of  those  old 
alphabets  in  some  tribes ;  by  personal  knowledge  I  do  not  know ;  I 
have  not  devoted  myself  to  its  study  at  all. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Referring  back  to  the  transfer  of  these  estates  to 
these  corporations,  those  transfers  were  all  made,  were  they  not,  in 
anticipation  of  the  American  occupation? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Some  of  them  were  made  before,  and  not  on  account 
of  the  American  occupation,  because  generally  it  was  never  suspected 
that  there  would  ever  be  American  occupation  there. 
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Mr.  Pabsonb.  Did  any  of  them  have  relation  to  republican  move- 
ments in  Spain  or  anticlerical  movements? 

Mr.  DeitjPan.  It  is  believed  so;  I  can  not  say  so  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Sir.  Parsons.  Did  anyone  have  an  interest  in  these  corporations 
outside  of  the  friars  themselves? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Before  the  conveyance  of  the  lands  to  these  cor- 
porations the  friars  were  the  only  holders  of  them. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Well,  but  who  had  the  beneficial  interest  in  these 
corporations — ^who  owned  the  corporations? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  That  is  a  question  very  difficult  to  answer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  titles,  these  corporations  had  an  existence  absolutely  apart 
from  the  friars,  although  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  fnars 
held  a  great  deal  of  their  stock. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  they  did  not  hold  all  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  that  is  guesswork. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  there  been  any  legal  proceedings  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  dissolve  these  corporations  and  distribute  their  assets  which 
would  show  who  owned  the  stock  of  these  corporations? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir.  These  corporations  are  still  in  existence; 
at  least  two  of  them  are ;  and  they  are  doing  business  and  have  their 
offices  in  the  Philippines.  With  regard  to  the  Manila-British  Estates 
Co.,  which  has  its  head  office  in  London,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
still  in  existence  or  dissolved. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  the  conveyance  made  to  that  particular 
corporation? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  To  the  British-Manila  Estates  Co.  ?    In  1900. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  did  not  the  Spanish  decree  of  1894  prevent 
any  foreign  corporation  from  acquiring  title  there? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  This  decree  referred  to  public  land.  It  was  1904 
when  the  conveyance  was  made  by  the  British-Manila  Estates  Co. 
to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Garrett).  I  dp  not  know  whether  vou 
were  in  at  the  moment  when  I  asked  the  question,  but  when  he  nad 
used  the  word  "  foreign "  I  learned  by  inquirer  that  a  Spanish  cor- 
poration was  not  considered  a  foreign  corporation. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  true,  but  this  was  a  British  corporation. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  But  in  1904  the  decree  of  1894  was  no  longer  in 
force. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  see.  That  was  after  the  American  occupation. 
The  conveyances  that  were  made  by  the  British  corporation  were 
made  after  the  American  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why,  was  not  that  in  violation  of  section  76  of  the 
organic  act?  I  do  not  want  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  looking  for  that  information ;  he  can  answer  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  British-Alanila  Estates  Co.  was  established 
after  the  Spanish  domination,  but  the  friars  conveyed  the  Imus 
estate  to  one  Spanish  corporation  in  1894,  during  the  Spanish  times, 
and  the  latter  corporation  conveyed  said  estate  to  the  former  in  1900. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  not  in  1904? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  believe  the  question  was  not  understood.  The 
estate  was  sold  to  a  Spanish  corporation  during  the  Spanish  domina- 
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tion  and  there  was  no  law  then  which  forbade  a  corporation  to  acquire 
lands  in  the  Philippines,  but  what  was  in  existence  was  a  law  which 
prohibited  foreign  corporations  only  from  acquiring  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  dates  of  the  transfers  from  the 
friars  to  these  several  corporations,  and  let  them  be  inserted  in  the 
record  later? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  have  been  on 
these  friar  estates,  or  at  least  most  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  was  designated  by  the  Governor  General  not  only 
to  see  and  confer  with  the  tenants,  but  I  also  visited  the  estates  later, 
this  being  another  work  which  I  did  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation and  record  of  the  titles  in  the  new  registry  of  property  under 
Uie  Torrens  system. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  on  the  San  Jose  estate  of  the  Island 
of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  DeI/-Pan.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  on  that  estate.  In  saying 
I  have  been  on  those  estates  I  should  correct  my  answer  to  the  effect 
that  I  have  been  on  most  of  them ;  I  have  not  oeen  on  the  San  Jose 
estate. 

The  Chaibman.  Whv  did  you  not  visit  that  estate? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  For  the  reason  that  there  was  no  question  to  be  de- 
cided there  as  to  boundaries  and  limits,  and  there  was  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  occupants^  as  there  were  none,  and  there  were  no 
persons  to  be  informed  of  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  because 
the  San  Jose  estate  was  a  desert;  that  is  to  say,  almost  a  desert. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  to  confer  with  the  occupants  be- 
cause there  were  no  occupants,  is  that  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes;  there  were  hardly  any  occupants;  there  were 
some  of  the  herders  of  the  Recoletos. 

The  Chaibman.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  "  Recoletos."  We  all 
know,  but  somebodv  in  reading  the  record  might  not  know. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  Recoletos  were  the  former  owners  of  the  Min- 
doro  estate ;  there  th^v  had  a  cattle  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Wiiat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word;  what  does  it 
mean? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  is  a  religious  community  or  corporation  of  Reco- 
leto  Fathers;  they  are  also  called  the  "Shod  Augustinians."  After 
they  had  sold  the  land  to  the  Government  they  made  an  agreement 
with  it  for  their  cattle  to  remain  there  at  so  much  a  head;  for  this 
reason  they  had  kept  some  of  their  herders  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Del-Pan,  I  will  ask  you,  as  an  intelligent  and 

Srominent  Filipino  citizen;  your  view  as  to  the  wisdom  or  the  unwis- 
om  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  As  a  Filipino,  and  independent  of  any  legal  opin- 
ion, I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  Filipinos  buy  the  estate,  but 
as  there  were  no  Filipinos  to  buy  it,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  sell 
it  to  other  people  who  are  not  Filipinos,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden. 

The  Chairman.  The  burden  of  the  debt,  I  suppose;  the  cost  of 
administration  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Of  the  debt,  and  the  interest  upon  the  debt. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  to 
the  Filipinos  generally  in  having  the  lands  of  that  estate  reduced  to 
cultivation? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  do.  I  always  believe  it  better  to  have  cultivated 
lands,  even  though  they  belong  to  foreigners,  than  to  have  unclaimed 
uncultivated  lands ;  it  is  better  for  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country 

generally  to  have  that  land  cultivated  by  American  ownership  than 
ave  it  lie  idle  under  Filipino  ownership? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  By  cultivating  the  San  Jose  estate  and  making  it 
productive  the  Filipinos  will  participate  in  such  production;  taxes 
will  be  paid  to  the  country,  the  benefit  will  be  general,  and  the 
country  would  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  burden  contracted  in  the 
transaction  with  the  friars. 

The  Chairman.  Would  or  would  not  additional  employment  be 
furnished  to  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Undoubtedly  by  getting  cultivation  and  exploita- 
tion of  Uie  Mindoro  estate  the  people  would  be  benefited.  And  I 
have  received  information  that  wages  have  already  greatly  increased 
in  Mindoro. 

The  Chairman.  Would,  in  your  judgment,  the  Filipino  people 
generally  be  satisfied  or  be  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  friar-land  bonds  and  hold  these  unoccupied  friar-land 
estates  than  to  have  them  sold  and  the  money  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  authorized  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Filipino  people  or  to  exi)ress  the  opinion  of  tiie  country, 
because  I  do  not  represent  them  officially;  but  1  have  no  doubt  i^t 
persons  who  will  stop  to  think  over  the  matter  and  of  the  burden 
now  on  the  country  through  the  unproductiveness  of  lands  of  this 
character,  the  payment  of  me  interest  on  the  debt,  and  so  forth,  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  wild  lands  of  these  friar  estates. 

The  Chairman.  Without  taking  up  the  time  to  ask  you  separately, 
would  you  express  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  unoccupied  part 
of  the  Tale  estate  that  you  have  expressed  concerning  the  San  Jose 
estate? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  With  reference  to  the  unoccupied  portion,  in  which 
no  prejudice  would  be  caused  the  occupants,  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  as  to  all  unoccupied  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  unoccupied  parts  of  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Del-Pan,  to  what  political  party  do  you 
belong  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  To  the  Nationalist  Party. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  party  that  is  now  in  supremacy  in 
the  islands  politically? 

Mr.  Del-JPan.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very,  very  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Progresistas. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  to  supplement  some  questions  the  chair- 
man has  put  re^rding  the  San  Jose  estate ;  it  appears  that  Mr.  Del- 
Pan  has  not  visited  that  estate,  but  is  familiar,  I  think,  witli  the 
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other  estates.  I  want  to  inquire  particularly  as  to  the  Tala  estate. 
It  appears  from  your  testimony  mat  you  visited  these  estates  and 
are  xamiliar  with  the  conditions.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
Tala  estate  to  'Mx.  Carpenter,  I  want  to  a^  you  what  the  conditions 
were  as  to  occupancy  and  the  general  condition  of  the  estate? 

Mr.  Del-Pak.  The  Tala  ei^ate  had  a  large  unoccupied  area. 

Mr.  Hamiltok.  What  is  the  total  area  occupied  and  unoccupied? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  am  unat>le  to  give  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  HAMn/roN.  After  Mr.  Carpenter  took  a  lease  of  the  Tala 
estate  was  the  estate  speedily  occupied? 

Mr.  Dsl-Pak.  No,  sir.    After,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hamtueon.  Ye& 

Mr.  Dkl-Pan.  I  have  not  been  on  the  estate  since  the  contract  or 
lease  with  Mr.  Carpenter.    I  was  there  before  that  time. 

Mr.  HAMTr/roy.  Now,  just  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Del-Pan, 
what  f^e  general  condition  of  the  land  was  when  you  saw  it;  as  to 
whether  it  is  rough  or  "level  or  productive  or  unproductive,  or  what 
it  is  fitted  for — the  Tala  estate. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  A  large  part  of  the  estate  is  still  unirrigated  and  is 
consequently  poor  land,  and  is  in  addition  stony  and  rough. 

Mr.  Haiolton.  Is  it  hilly  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  state  exactly  what  part  of  the 
estate,  whether  it  is  the  part  tJiat  bounds  on  the  Piedaa  estate  or 
on  the  other  side,  but  part  is  hilly.  I  did  not  make  my  visit  to  the 
distant  sections  of  ttiis  estate,  but  only  to  the  parts  which  were 
occupied,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  tenants,  and  especially  in  the 
towns.  I  wish  to  state  with  regard  to  the  Tala  estate  that  there  has 
been  no  objection  to  the  purchase.  Nor  was  my  work  as  extensive 
with  regard  to  the  Tala  estate  as  with  regard  to  the  San  Francisco 
de  Malabon,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Calamba  estates.  In  these  other  prov- 
inces there  were  more  indications  of  unrest  at  the  beginning  among 
the  occupants,  and  it  was  considered  more  necessary  to  go  and  inform 
them  of  the  purposes  of  the  Government  than  in  the  others. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  bearing  upon  the  use  of  the  word  "unrest," 
why  was  this  unrest  on  some  of  these  estates  ?  Do  you  refer  now  to 
the  time  of  purchase  by  the  Government  or  to  the  time  of  the  sale 
of  the  estates  after  the  Government  had  acquired  them  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Immediately  after  their  purchase  by  the  Ciovern- 
ment.  The  occupants  of  these  estates  had  occupied  them  for  about 
seven  years  without  paying  anything  for  tlie  occupation  and  they 
feared  the  time  was  approaching  when  they  would  be  required  to 
pay  rent.    That  is  a  matter  that  always  procluces  a  little  unrest. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  there  ultimate  unrest? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  After  the  occupants  had  been  informed  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  to  convey  to  them  the  lands  under  the  most 
advantageous  terms  and  after  the  occupants  had  been  informed  of 
the  titles  which  the  friars  held  and  of  conditions,  almost  all  of  them 
expressed  satisfaction  and  the  unrest  disappeared. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  who  wanted  to  do  so  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  lands? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Some  of  my  visits  to  these  estates  were  made  in  the 
c(»npany  of  the  then  director  of  lands,  Mr.  Tipton,  and  immediately 
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after  the  proper  explanations  had  been  made  to  the  occupants  he 
established  an  office  there  for  the  recording  of  their  rights  and  the 
occupants  began  to  secure  their  registration  as  such. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  understand — perhaps  I  do  not  remember  cor- 
rectly— that  others  than  the  original  occupants  of  the  Tala  estate 
were  permitted  to  come  in  and  take  holdings  after  Mr.  Carpenter 
had  obtained  his  lease.    Do  you  know  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  I  have  not  had  any  intervention  at  all  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  estate,  except  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
those  facts. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tala  estate  some  difficulty  with  robbers  and  that  it 
was  necesary  to  give  the  people  some  assurance  of  safety  in  occupying 
that  estate,  that  they  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  robbers.  In 
other  words,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  police  protection.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  that? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  With  regard  to  the  Tala  estate  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  that,  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  similar  things  were 
happening  in  other  estates.  When  I  visited  the  estate  of  San  Francisco 
de  Malabon  to  induce  the  former  occupants  to  reoccupy  their  land 
some  of  them  would  not  occupy  the  distant  sections  because  there 
were  some  robber  bands  there  and  there  still  existed  a  feeling  of  un- 
safety. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  After  they  were  assured  of  some  protection  was 
this  reluctance  modified  and  were  they  more  willing  then  to  go  on 
and  take  holdings  and  occupy  them  than  they  had  been  ? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  When  I  went  to  have  the  titles  recorded  I  noted 
that  a  large  number  of  the  former  occupante  in  the  distant  sections 
reoccupied  their  lands.  The  general  conditions  of  the  country  have 
improved  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  the  sense  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  are  speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
Province  of  Cavite? 

Mr.  Dei^Pan.  And  La  Lamina. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  Tala  estate  laid  had  been  in  time  past  something  of  a  runway 
for  robbers,  or  law-breaking  people  generally? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  upper  part  of  the  Tala  estate  and  part  of  the 
estate  of  Piedad,  as  well  as  distant  sections  of  Calamba  and  Binag- 
bog,  have  for  a  long  time  been  known  and  considered  a  runway  for 
outlaws. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  stated  that  you  visited  the  towns  on  the  estate. 
When  was  it  you  made  those  visits,  before  the  friar  lands  were 
bought  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Shortly  after  the  San  Jose,  the  Imus.  and  the  so- 
called  Dominican  estat^  were  bought,  and  shortly  betore  the  pur- 
chase of  the  others  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  did  you  say  to  the  people  whom  you  saw  in 
the  towns?  Was  it  part  of  your  work  to  address  the  people  in  the 
towns  and  tell  them  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  In  general  terms,  the  main  subject  of  my  addresses 
to  the  i)eople  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  them  the  legality  of  the 
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titles  of  the  vendors  to  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
them  that  land  was  not  bein^  bought  that  belonged  to  the  occupants, 
or  third  persons,  but  to  the  legal  owners.  Then  I  described  to  them 
the  methods  which  the  Government  was  going  to  pursue  to  have  the 
lands  recorded  and  the  intention  to  have  them  conveyed  in  separate 
parcels  to  the  occupants.  Then  I  would  answer  any  questions  which 
were  propounded  by  the  people  present 

Mr.  Passons.  At  that  time  you  told  the  occupants  that  they 
would  have  the  first  right  to  purchase  the  lands  they  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Dei>Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Passons.  Which  of  the  estates  did  you  visit? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  first  estate  I  visited  was  the  San  Francisco 
de  Malabon  estate.  There  I  held  three  public  meetings  which  were 
very  largely  attended.    Then  I  went  to  Imus. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Did  you  hold  any  public  meetings  there? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir ;  two.  Then  I  visited  Santa  Cruz  de  Mala- 
bon. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Did  you  hold  meetings  there? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  Everjrwhere  meetings  were  held;  then 
Binan  and  lata:  Santa  Bosa.  Those  were  the  principal  visits  I  made. 
The  subsequent  visits  were  irregular  and  jgovemed  Iby  the  necessities 
which  arose.  In  these  estates  which  I  visited  it  appeared  to  be  more 
necessary  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  titles  of  the  friars. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  business  to  explain  the  friar* 
land  act  to  the  people,  act  No.  1120, 1  think  it  is  callea? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  in  general  and  plain  terms. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  To  interpret  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garbett.  As  I  understand,  there  were  23  estates  conveyed  to 
the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  23  estates. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  list  which  is  marked  "Exhibit 
0"  to  the  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  appears  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Friar-Land  In- 
quiry Philippine  Government,"  which  I  now  hand  to  you,  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Del- Pan  (after  examining  pamphlet).  I  can  not  say  so 
specifically  nor  in  detail,  but  in  general  terms  it  appears  to  be  connect. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  it  correct  as  to  the  names  of  the  estates  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  The  Banilad  estate  is  also  sometimes 
called  Banilad-Lalamban.  All  the  other  names  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect and  the  only  names  by  which  the  estates  are  known.  I  must 
also  add  that  the  estate  of  Gui^into  is  also  sometimes  known  by  the 
names  of  the  six  parcels  of  which  the  estate  consists.  That  is  to  say, 
the  estate  does  not  consist  of  a  single  tract. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  this  table  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  record  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  let  it  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  record. 
I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Then  I  will  ask  that  at  this  point  the  table  l>e 
inserted. 
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(The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Garrett  follows) : 

BZHIBIT  O. 

Table  showing  in  acres  the  area  included  wttMn  the  houndaries  of  each  of  the 
fria/r-landB  estates;  also  the  cost  and  the  cost  per  acre. 


Estetai. 


Banilad 

Blnagboi; 

Bifian 

Galamba 

Dampol 

Guigolnto 

Imos 

Isabela 

Lolomboy 

MaUnta 

ICatamo 

M  anttnlupa 

Naic fr. 

Orion 

Pledad 

San  Frandaoo  de  Malai>on 

flan  Jose 

flan  Marcos 

Santa  Cruz  de  ICalabon. . . 

Santa  Maria  de  Pandl 

Santa  Rosa 

Tala. 

Tallsay-MinglaniUa 

Total 


Areapor- 
chaaed,  In 


4,812.50 
736.88 

0,147.fi0 
34,182.fi0 

2,822.33 

2,364.21 
45.e07.fi0 
40.727.50 
12,943.73 

8,935.00 
20.50 

7,067.50 
19,060.00 

2,290.00 

9,650.00 
28,622.50 
68,165.00 
218.55 
24,487.50 
25,855.00 
13,675.00 
16,740.00 
20,060.00 


Poichase 
prioe.^ 


$105,999.76 

17,936.88 

300,791.50 

602,721.65 

75,823.78 

77,783.94 

1,006,012.15 

150,856.01 

486,620.60 

220,210.66 

841.00 

43,838.63 

401,355.77 

49,026.16 

165,171.72 

534,937.41 

298,782.07 

6.162.39 

518,706.22 

627,318.65 

465,117.36 

112,054.33 

553,803.48 


Flat  rate  per 


OS 
24.34 


30.27 


32.90 
22.72 

3.21 
37.60 
24.66 
2&51 

6.20 
25.78 
21.41 
17.12 
18.69 

5.14 
28.20 
21.18 
20l40 
3S.28 

&e9 

27.68 


396,690.20     6,830,462.70 


1  United  States  currency. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  prepare 
a  statement,  unless  you  have  already  done  so,  showing  which  of 
these  estates  were  conveyed  to  the  Philippine  Government  by  corpo- 
rations other  than  religious  orders,  ana  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  All  of  them  came  from  corporations  other  than 
religious  orders  except  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  held 
these  lands? 

Mr.  Del-Paw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  There  were  three  corporations? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  apart  from  the  religious  Order  of  Reco- 
letos. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  So,  there  were  really  four  separate  vendors  to  the 
Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  The  Order  of  Recoletos  conveyed  the  San  Jose  es- 
tate and  the  corporations  you  have  mentioned  conveyed  aU  the  other 
estates  in  that  hst  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  corporations  which 
controlled  the  other  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  estate  of  Imus  was  sold  to  the  Government  by 
the  Manila-British  Estates  Co.  The  estates  of  Binan,  Calamba, 
Lolomboy,  Naic,  Orion,  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Santa  Maria  de 
Pandi,  and  Santa  Rosa  were  sold  by  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates 
Development  Co.    The  other  estates,  with  the  exception  of  the  San 
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Jose  estate,  were  sold  by  the  Companla  Agrfcola  de  Ultramar.  In 
tiie  deeds  of  sale  the  company  and  the  friars  guarantee  the  title  to 
the  Government. 

The  estates  which  were  sold  by  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  De- 
velopment Co.  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Do- 
minican Commimity  appears  as  the  party  in  the  deeds  of  sale  in 
Saranteein^  the  title;  and,  in  addition,  the  representatives  of  the 
illege  of  ^.  Thomas  also  appear  as  guarantors  m  the  deeds  relating 
to  Binan,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  the  said  estates 
having  previously  belonged  to  the  college. 

Mr.  Gasrbtt.  In  what  business  was  this  Philippine  Sugar  Estates 
Development  Co.  engaged? 

Mr.  Duii-PAN.  Now  or  before? 

Mr.  OABBETr.  Now  or  then.    Is  it  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  estates  were  purchased  by  the 
Government  it  had  endeavored  to  operate  them.  It  did  some  work, 
although  on  a  very  small  scale,  on  the  estate  of  Santa  Rosa  as  wcdl 
as  on  me  estates  of  Binan  and  Calamba.  It  also  made  a  number  of 
efforts,  usually  unsuccessful,  to  collect  rents  from  the  occupant& 
After  the  sale  to  the  Government,  I  understand,  and  it  is  the  general 
belief,  that  the  company  continued  to  operate  on  a  larger  scale  the 
land  which  it  reserved  when  it  sold  the  estates  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Is  it  endeavoring  to  raise  sugar? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  believe  that  it  is  trying  to  raise  sugar,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  I  believe  also  it  is  still  receiving  rent  from  the  occu- 
pants of  the  lands.    All  of  this  information  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  receiving  rent  from  the  occupants  of  that 
portion  of  the  lands  which  it  reserved? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  I  must  add  that  this  company,  prior  to 
the  sale  of  the  estates  to  the  Government,  had  sold  only  small  tracts 
to  other  purchases,  very  few  small  tracts. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wnat  is  the  business  of  the  other  corporations,  or 
what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  Manila-British  corporation — all  I  know  of 
the  British  corporation  is  that  in  or  about  1902  thev  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  Manila,  a  Mr.  McGregor,  with  whom  the  Government 
concluded  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  Imus  estate.  Pre- 
viously this  representative  had  done  what  he  could  to  collect  rents 
in  the  Lnus  estate  in  the  Province  of  Cavite. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  the  corporation  itself  undertake  to  develop  the 
land  and  to  grow  sugar  or  tobacco? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  almost  sure  that  they 
did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  other  corporation  which  you  mentioned,  what 
about  it  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  Companla  Agrfcola  de  Ultramar? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  never  made  any  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate the  estates.  It  followed  the  system  of  the  friars  in  leasing  the 
lands  to  the  occupants. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  rule,  how  did  the  friars  acquire  title  to  these 
lands — ^by  purchase  from  private  parties,  or  were  they  public  lands 
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S ranted  by  the  Government  of  Spain?  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  a 
etailed  statement. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  In  ^neral  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  these  lands 
were  acquired  originally  through  grants  made  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment during  the  first  years  of  the  domination.  These  grants,  which 
were  called  in  Spanisli  "  Mercedes,"  were  made  originally  to'  militaiy 
commanders,  or  other  persons  in  remuneration  tor  their  services. 
Some  of  these  grants  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  cattle  farms,  especially  near  Manila.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  Spanish  domination  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
existed,  especially  of  beef,  and  one  of  the  main  desires  or  the  gov- 
ernors was  to  encourage  the  raising  of  cattle.  Hence,  most  of  these 
grants  were  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  cattle  farms.  They 
were  called  "  estancias  de  ganado."  For  this  purpose  an  area  of 
1,700  hectares,  more  or  less,  was  considered  sufficient  and  this  was 
generally  the  area  of  the  grant  and  what  was  csllled  the  estancia 
for  cattle.  Then  these  grants  would  go  either  by  inheritance  or  be 
conveyed  by  sale  to  other  than  original  ^antees.  Then  some  persons 
succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of  adjoining  grants  and  formed  a 
single  lai^  tract  or  estate. 

in  addition  they  would  purchase  from  the  Filipinos  other  tracts 
of  land  in  order  to  join  them  to  the  original  holaings,  and  in  that 
way  some  estates  as  large  as  28,000  hectares  were  established.  Then, 
as  the  original  grantees  would  sometimes  fail  in  their  enterprise  the 
friars  would  purchase  the  estates.  They  appeared  to  be  the  only 
ones  who  could  succeed  in  maintaining  them.  The  success  of  the 
friars  in  the  administration  of  the  lands  may  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  greater  economy  which  they  observed  in  the  administration 
of  the  lands,  but  also  to  the  influence  of  a  religious  or  political  char- 
acter which  they  had  over  the  people.  The  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines then  as  now,  in  some  instances,  is  not  in  the  lands,  but  in  retain- 
ing on  the  lands  sufficient  people  to  work  them.  In  this  the  friars  were 
more  successful  than  anv  other  landowners.  I  must  add  that  from 
this  general  statement  should  be  excepted  the  estates  of  Isabela  and 
Mindoro,  which  were  modern  grants  of  the  Spanish  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Can  you  state  approximately  how  many  estates  were 
retained  by  the  friars,  and  the  number  of  acres? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  answer  that  question  exactly. 
Only  in  very  general  terms  do  I  know  anything  of  the  estates  whidi 
were  retained  by  the  friars  and  which  were  not  made  a  part  of  the 
sale. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Beferenoe  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  Manda- 
loyan  estate  near  Manila  and  on  the  Pasig  River.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  estate  has  been  conveyed  by  the  friars  to  any  one  of 
these  corporations? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  the  Mandaloyan  estate  belonged  to  the 
Compaiifa  Agrfcola  de  Ultramar,  and  I  believe  that  Governor,  now 
President,  Taft  was  negotiating  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
other  estates,  with  the  company  for  the  purchase  of  that  estate. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  estate  still  being  controlled  by  this  corpora- 
tion or  has  it  been  conveyed  back  to  the  friars  and  is  under  their 
control? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  this  company  still  con- 

nues  the  owner  of  this  land  with  the  exception  of  small  tracts  which 
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it  has  sold  to  the  occupants  or  other  persons.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  estates  of  Guadalupe  and  San  Juan  del  Monte,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  sale. 

Mr.  OABRErrr.  Do  you  understand  that  this  principal  corporation 
is  holding  the  land  in  trust  for  the  friars  or  is  it  the  actual  owner  of 
the  estates  ? 

Mr.  Dki-Pan.  In  the  titles  the  company  appears  to  be  the  sole 
and  exclusive  owner  of  the  estates. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So  far  as  the  conduct  of  its  business  is  concerned, 
in  so  far  as  you  are  familiar  with  it,  does  the  company  appear  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  estates  or  acting  in  a  trust  capacity,  or  are  you 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  its  business  to  say  how  that 
is? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  can  not  say  anything  specifically  on  this  matter ; 
all  I  could  express  would  be  surmises. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  does  not  that  corporation  hold  the  Mandaloyon 
estate  just  as  it  and  other  corporations  held  the  other  friar  lands  that 
were  conveyed  to  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Del-Pan,  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  must  add  that  that  company  is  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  sell  to  occupants  or  other  persons  tracts  of  its 
estates;  this  the  religious  corporations  did  not  generally  do. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  friars  to  lease  large  tracts 
of  land  and  permit  the  lessees  to  sublet  to  small  holders? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  they  did  so,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  errors  which  they  conamitted.  They  would  lease, 
large  tracts  to  certain  persons  who  would  then  enter  into  contracts 
on  shares  with  the  occupants  of  the  land.  The  intermediary  in  those 
eases  would  generally  derive  greater  profit  than  the  owner  or  the 
worker,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  matters.  In  order  to  cover  his 
exploitations  he  would  seek  to  bring  about  misunderstandings  between 
the  two  parties,  thus  getting  them  against  each  other.  He  would 
tell  the  worker  that  he  was  paying  too  high  a  rental  to  the  owner, 
and  then  he  would  tell  the  owner  that  the  land  produced  little  because 
the  worker  was  not  working  it  properly,  and  usually  both  statements 
were  incorrect. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  system  is  entirely  changed  now? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  have  directed  my  efforts  to  having  the  workers 
acquire  the  lands  they  formerly  worked  on  shares  and  to  become  the 
owners  thereof. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  has  become  the  custom? 

Mr,  Del-Pan.  That  has  been  done  in  many  cases.  Unfortimately, 
in  other  cases  it  has  not  been  possible  to  attain  this  result,  because 
the  workers  did  not  feel  that  they  could  assume  the  responsibility  of 
paying  the  rental  and  operate  and  work  the  property  on  their  own 
account. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  have  anything  personally  to  do  with  the 
negotiations  for  these  sales  other  than  the  matter  of  investigating 
the  titles? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Nothing  but  what  I  have  stated  here. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  teen  wondering,  inasmuch  as  the  San  Jose 
estate  was  conveyed  by  the  Recoletos  and  all  the  other  estates  seem 
to  have  been  conveyed  by  these  corporations  and  there  being  no  ap- 
parent connection,  just  why  it  was  that  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  San  Jose  estate.    Do  you  know  whether  the  cor- 
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porations  conveying  the  other  estates  made  it  a  condition  that  the 
Government  should  buy  the  San  Jose  estate  from  the  Becoletos! 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  have  heard  it  said.  Personallv  I  can  say  nothing, 
because  I  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations  myself  When  these  nego- 
tiations were  first  entered  into  I  was  not  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pabsonb.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  large 
private-land  holdings  in  the  Philippines  of  which  you  know  I 

Mr.  DEii-PAN.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  large  private  estates 
which  have  the  same  origin  as  the  friar  estates.  Estates  which  were 
left  by  the  Jesuits,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  Philippines  by 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  were  sold  at  public  aucticm  and  bought  in  by 
private  individuals,  whose  descendants  still  retain  them. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  How  large  are  some  of  these  estates,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  estetes  of  Nasugbu,  Payatas,  and  Calauang, 
and  others  have  approximately  the  same  area  as  the  friar  estates. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Those  three  estates  would  not  have  as  large  an  area 
as  the  23  friar  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir.  In  ^neral  terms  each  of  those  estates  is  as 
large  as  any  of  the  various  friar  estates.  Their  size,  however,  varies 
greatly. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  many  hectares  are  there  in  the  largest  of  these 
estates,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  1  can  not  say  exactly,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
Nasugbu  estate,  for  example,  has  an  area  of  18,000  to  20,000  hectares. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Were  there  any  estates  granted  directly  to  indivi- 
duals by  the  Crown  of  Spain? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  first  governors  of  the  Philippines  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  which  at  that  time  considered  itself  the  owner 
of  all  the  lands  which  were  afterwards  considered  to  belong  to  the 
public  domain,  made  grants  of  such  lands  to  individuals  in  remunera- 
tion for  military  or  other  services,  as  stated 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  large  were  those  grants? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  As  a  general  rule,  they  consisted  of  from  1,000  to 
2,000  hectares. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Where  is  this  Nasugbu  estate  which  you  say  has 
18,000  hectares? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  In  the  Province  of  Batangas. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Near  what  cities? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  town  of  Nasugbu. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  it  unoccupied  land,  or  is  it  occupied  by  tenants? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  A  part  of  the  estate  is  occupied;  a  large  part  is 
unoccupied. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mentioned  two  other  estates? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  There  is  a  large  number  of  other  estates. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Take  the  two  you  have  mentioned,  the  Payatas,  how 
many  hectares  in  that? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures;  it  may  be  five  or 
six  thousand  hectares.    That  is  my  impression  only. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  may  be  three  or  four  thousand.  That  is  also 
my  impression. 

Mr.  jParsons.  On  the  Island  of  Occidental  Negros,  are  there  large 
estates? 
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Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  also  some  large  estates  there, 
although  generally  not  as  large  as  those  mentioned,  and  they  have 
never  belonged  to  the  friars. 

Mr.  Pahsons.  Do  you  know  how  large  they  are? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  The  estates  there  are  not  very  large ;  they  are  rela- 
tively small.  My  impression  is  that  they  vary  from  600  to  2,000 
hectares.  They  are  estates  which  have  been  especially  devoted  in 
modem  times  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  The  holders  acquired 
them  by  purchase  from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  lands  were  of 
the  public  domain.  They  had  to  pay  so  much  per  hectare  and  culti- 
vate them,  and  consequently  they  confined  their  purchases  to  the 
amount  actually  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  any  of  them  owned  by  corporations  dating  back 
to  the  Spanish  times,  or  are  they  only  owned  by  individuals? 

Mr.  D^l-Pan.  Most  of  them  belong  to  individuals,  mainly  men  of 
push  of  Molo  and  Jaro,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo.  Possibly  very  few, 
if  any,  are  owned  by  corporations,  and  some  by  long-resident  Span- 
iards. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  they  continued  the  same  size  from  generation 
to  generation,  or  have  they  been  split  up,  reduced  in  size? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  As  a  general  rule,  they  have  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  same  families  and  of  the  same  size,  held  in  undivided 
form. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  with  really  many  owners? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  not  been  time  yet  for  a  division 
of  those  properties  in  the  island  of  Negros.  It  did  not  begin  to  be 
owned  and  cultivated  until  modern  times. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Take  the  islands  generally,  what  has  been  the  ten- 
dency of  these  large  holdings  of  land?  Has  it  been  that  they  are 
retained  in  the  families  and  in  undivided  ownership,  or  are  they 
divided  up  a  good  deal  and  sold  to  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  No,  sir;  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  been  held  in 
undivided  form  by  the  families.  The  only  large  tract  which  I  know 
of  having  been  divided  is  the  old  estate  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon, 
which  was  divided  into  the  three  present  estates  of  Nais,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Santa  Cruz  (de  Malabon). 

J^Ir.  Parsons.  Those  were  acquired  by  the  friars? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  subsequent  divisions  in 
other  estates;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  were  due  to  purchase  by 
some  other  member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  there  any  modem,  thoroughly  up-to-date 
sugar  mills  in  the  Philippine  Islands  now  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  must  state  that  I 
am  not  very  familiar  with  matters  pertaining  to  land  exploitation 
and  operation.  The  largest  and  also  the  most  modern  sugar  mills 
are  on  the  Island  of  XegroS,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  was 
established  after  1885,  and  most  of  them  were  established  before 
1870,  and  consequently  the  machinery  is  old. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste 
by  reason  of  these  odd  mills? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  Yes,  sir.  In  speaking  with  sugar  growers  in  Negros 
I  have  been  informed  of  that  fact. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  They  have  been  raising  cane  for  a  great  many 
years  in  the  Philippines;  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  up-to-date  sugar  mills? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  is  not  many  years  that  the  Philippines  have  been 
producing  sugar  in  large  quantities.  There  have  been  but  very  few 
years  when  the  Filipinos  received  good  prices  for  it,  and  consequently 
the  prosperity  of  tne  growers  has  been  limited,  and  the  profits  ob- 
tained have  not  been  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  very 
modern  methods  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Will  the  recent  tariflf  modifications  tend  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  understand  the  price  has  gone  up.  If  prices  are 
maintained  the  profits  will  be  good.  The  principal  need  of  the 
Philippines  has  been  and  is  capital. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  it  the  desj^re  of  the  Filipinos  who  are  interested 
in  business  that  capital  shall  be  invested  there  in  modem  sugar  mills! 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  From  any  source. 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Any  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  Philippines, 
provided  it  is  properly  controlled  by  law,  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
islands. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  business  people? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  consider  that  your  laws  are  now  so  framed 
as  to  aflford  proper  regulation? 

•  Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  would  like  to  have  some  restrictions,  say  an  in- 
come and  progressive  tax,  in  order  to  handicap  inflated  capital  or 
holdings.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  But  I  consider  tne  laws 
which  govern  financial  matters  good,  from  the  standpoint  of  gener- 
ally adopted  economic  systems. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  matter  of  the  restraint  and  regulation  of 
corporations,  would  you  make  any  discrimination  between  business 
enterprises  which  were  native — ^that  is,  enterprises  conducted  by 
Filipinos — and  enterprises  conducted  by  people  trom  other  countries! 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  No,  sir;  when  capital  takes  undue  advantage  of  its 
influence  it  takes  such  advantage  whether  native  or  foreign ;  capital 
has  no  nationality. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Is  there  any  prejudice  against  American  invest- 
ments there? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  What  has  been  said  in  the  United  States  of  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  trusts  has  produced  such  an  effect  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  that  there  is  a  certain  fear  as  to  invasion  by  the 
trusts,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  intelligent  Filipino  who  is 
opposed  to  the  honest  investment  of  American  capital.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  Americans  who  go  to  the  Philippines  remain 
and  invest  the  money  they  may  save  or  the  monOT  tney  take  with 
them,  instead  of  taking  it  away  from  the  islands.  Certainly  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  would  regard  it  as  an  advantage  to  the  islands 
if  American  capital  should  go  there  and  be  invested  in  modem  sugar 
mills? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir;  provided  that  capital  were  properly  con- 
trolled. 
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Mr.  HAMiim>N.  In  that  connction,  how  could  a  trust  be"  supposed 
to  be  related  to  it?  Is  there. any  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
taking  into  consideration  this  fear  of  trusts  as  discussed  here  in 
America,  that  trusts  might  be  engaged  in  the  running  of  sugar  mills 
to  the  injury  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Del-Fan.  That  impression  gained  ground  there  on  account  of 
what  was  echoed  from  America. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  they  understand  a  trust  to  be  a  big  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  The  mass  of  the  people  do.  The  little  agitation 
which  occured  in  Manila  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Poole  was 
sfupposed  to  be  an  agent  of  a  trust  in  disguise. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Philip- 

Sines  may  compete  in  the  production  of  sugar  with  such  countries  as 
ava  and  Cuba,  that  large  sugar  centrales  should  be  established 
there  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir.  Otherwise  it  would  never  be  possible 
for  the  Philippines,  without  large  sugar  mills,  to  compete  with  Java, 
Hawaii,  and  Cfuba,  and  with  the  new  producing  country  which  is  now 
comingto  the  fore,  Formosa. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  said  there  were  some  large  estates  in  Occidental 
Xegros.  That  is  pretty  much  sugar  land.  Why  is  it  that  the  people 
owning  the  large  estates  there  have  not  built  modern  sugar  centrales 
themselves? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  is  due,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  received  good  prices  for  their  sugar  from  1890  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  received  good  prices  for  their  sugar,  say,  between  1878 
and  1890  only — too  short  a  period  within  which  to  make  any  savings 
for  improvements. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  they  plenty  of  capital  if  there  is  a  good  price 
for  sugar? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Recently  sugar  has  been  bringing  a  higher  price, 
und  if  that  price  continues  I  have  no  doubt  that  Negros  will  have 
large  mills,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  that  industry  there  are 
intelligent,  do  not  lack  initiative,  and  are  worthy  of  praise. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Have  they  the  capital  or  will  they  have  to  get  it  from 
11  broad  or  borrow  the  money? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  They  will  have  to  secure  capital  by  the  sale  of  their 
sugar.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  capital  there  and  very  few 
plantations  which  are  not  encumbered.  It  may  be  said  that  the  low 
prices,  first,  and  then  the  war  have  cut  down  the  profits  of  the  sugar 
growers. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Even  supposing  that  sugar  is  now  selling  at  better 
prices,  have  they  the  money  themselves  and,  if  not,  where  will  they 
get  it,  to  build  such  modem  centrales  as  spoken  of  in  the  hearings 
as  existing  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  They  will  be  able  to  secure  their  capital  from  their 
profits  due  to  the  higher  prices  of  sugar  and  partly  from  the  credit 
they  will  obtain  by  the  increased  value  of  their  plantations,  wheii 
they  raise  their  mortgages. 

Mr.  Parsons.  From  whom  will  they  obtain  that  credit? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  There  are  banks  which  are  doin^  business  there. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Such  as  the  Hongkong-Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Di2i-PAN.  Yes,  sir;  the  Banco  Espanol-Filipino,  also  the  Char- 
tered Bank  of  India  and  Australia^  and  the  International  Banking 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Which  of  the  banking  concerns  you  have  mentioned 
is  controlled  by  Filipino  capital  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  I  do  not  believe  any  is  so  controlled.  The  Banco 
Espanol-Filipino  has  considerable  Filipino  capital. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  not  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  I  may  say  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  plantations,  as  I  understand  you,  are  quite 
generally  mortgaged  now.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  difficult  to 
raise  by  further  encumbrance  upon  the  plantations  a  sufficient  sum 
to  construct  a  sugar  mill  costing  m  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  Yes,  sir;  but  until  they  have  paid  the  mortgages 
existing  now,  of  course,  they  could  not  secure  further  capitaL 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  this  invest- 
ment of  capital  on  the  laborers  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  naturally  would  increase  wages.  That  has  al- 
ready been  observed  in  Mindoro,  where  wages  have  increased  greatly. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be  toward  mak- 
ing the  laborers  owners  of  homes  and  lands? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  It  would  naturally  facilitate  it  and  be  of  great 
benefit. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  suppose  it  follows  that  the  more  facilities  you 
have  for  grinding  the  cane  and  the  better  mills  you  have  the  more 
cane  under  cultivation  you  would  have,  and  therefore  more  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  therefore  more  money  in  circulation  among  the 
people  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Del-Pan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  Filipinos  to  the  investoient  of 
American  capital? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  No,  sir;  there  never  has  been  any  intelligent  oppo- 
sition, according  to  my  impression. 

Mr.  Garrktt.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Philippine  Assembly  has 
passed  a  resolution  touching  upon  that  matter,  basing  their  objec- 
tions, however,  wholly  on  the  propositions  that  it  would  tend  to 
retard  the  obtaining  of  their  independence? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Qarrett.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  of  that  sort  among  the  people 
to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Del- Pan.  No,  sir ;  not  among  the  intelligent  people. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 

Wednesday^  January  11^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.;  Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Olmsted  (chairman),  Hamilton,  Parsons,  Madison,  Douglas,  Jones, 
Page,  Garrett,  Fornes,  and  Rucker  of  Colorado. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  HENBY  HAMMOND. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  live  at  No.  9  East  Xinety-first  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Hanmiond,  whether  you  have 
had  any  connection  with  the  purchase  of  what  is  known  as  the  San 
Jose  estate  on  the  island  of  Mindoro  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  that  estate.  I  have  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  the  estate 
was  purchased  by  some  gentlemen  who  were  clients  of  mine  at  one 
time.  I  made  a  preliminary  investigation  in  regard  to  the  laws 
relating  to  Philippine  lands,  in  connection  with  public  lands  and 
the  right  of  corporations  to  do  business  in  the  Philippines,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Taft,  brother  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber, it  would  be  inadvisable  for  me  to  act  for  these  gentlemen  in  con- 
nection with  their  proposed  purchase  of  either  public  lands  or  friay 
lands  or  lands  in  the  Philippines  to  which  the  title  was  defective. 

The  Chairman.  The  title  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Ha3imond.  Defective.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  some 
discretionary  action  might  be  required  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
official,  and  after  writing  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  on  the  subject  I 
decided,  in  view  of  my  membership  in  the  firm,  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  me  to  act  for  these  gentlemen.  I  then  turned  the  entire 
matter  over  to  the  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  De  Gersdortf,  of 
which  Mr.  De  Gersdorff  was  the  gentleman  in  charge,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  leave  on  his  vacation  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Ijcffingwell. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  thereupon  withdraw  entirely  from  any 
professional  arrangement  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  your  firm  also  withdraw  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Entirely.  My  firm  as  a  firm  really  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter ;  I  was  the  only  member  who  knew  anything 
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whatever  abjut  it,  except  the  two  letters  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Taft  on 
the  subject,  in  which  I  discussed  with  him  the  advisability  of  our 
acting  for  these  gentlemen.  I  entirely  severed  my  connection  with 
the  matter  on  the  29th  of  September,  1909,  when  I  turned  the  papers 
over  to  Mr.  Leffingwell,  and  after  that  time  I  had  only  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  when  he  brought  back  some  papers  that  I  had  given 
him  and  which  I  considered  should  be  kept  m  my  records  and  of 
which  I  believe  he  had  copies  made,  and  one  or  two  telephone  con- 
versations, which  ceased  on  the  13th  of  October,  1909.  After  that 
I  had  no  further  connection  with  it  except  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  Maj.  Mclntyre,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  opinion  rendered 
in  connection  with  Philippine  lands,  and  I  transmitted  that  opinion, 
with  his  letter,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1909,  to  Mr.  De  Gersdorff,  I 
believe,  or  to  the  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  De  Gersdorff,  and 
stated  I  had  written  Maj.  Mclntyre  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  connected 
with  the  matter  and  had  turned  the  matter  over  to  Cravath,  Hender- 
son &  De  Gersdorff,  Mr.  Leffingwell  having  charge  of  the  proceeding 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  any  way  interested  or  connected  with 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  In  no  way  whatever;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  professionally  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  In  no  way  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  officers  are? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Your  connection,  and  that  of  your  firm,  with  the 
matter  terminated  absolutely  at  the  date  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  understand  that  since  that  date  you  have 
had  no  correspondence  with  any  member  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  United  States  Government,  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  except  the  letter  from  Maj.  Mclntyre,  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  so.  In  fact,  I  never  had  any  conversation 
with  any  Government  official,  either  by  letter  or  in  any  other  manner, 
except  two  or  three  letters  which  passed  between  Ma].  Mclntyre  and 
myself  in  regard  to  documents,  this  letter  of  October  23,  1909,  and 
one  interview  that  I  had  with  him  on  the  3d  of  September,  1909, 
when  I  went  down  to  get  information  in  regard  to  the  willingness  or 
desire  of  the  government  to  permit  American  capital  to  develop  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines.  That  is  the  only  conversation  I 
ever  had  with  any  Government  official  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  now  state  for  whom  you  were  acting 
up  until  the  time  you  di^  withdraw  from  the  case?  You  have  saia 
for  clients,  but  you  have  not  mentioned  them. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mv  first  connection  with  the  matter  arose,  I  be- 
lieve,  on  the  lOth  clay  of  August,  1900,  when  Mr.  Horace  Havemoyer 
called  at  my  office  and  stated  that  he  had  been  referred  to  me  by 
John  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Johnson  is  considered,  espe- 
cially by  New  York  lawyers,  as  probably  the  leader  of  the  American 
bar;  I  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  work  for  perhaps 
five  or  six  years  prior  to  this  time,  and,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  winter,  the  early  winter  of  1909,  or  the  latter  part  of  1908, 
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asked  me  whether  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  had  called  upon  me;  that 
is  what  fixed  it  in  my  mind ;  I  said  he  had  not,  and  then  when  Mr. 
Havemeyer  called  on  me  on  the  16th  of  August,  1900,  I  happened 
to  remember  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  some  time  previously. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  he  and  Mr..  Charles  J.  Welch,  who  was  a 
.*?ugar  grower,  as  I  understood  it,  and  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's, 
Mr.  Senff,  Charles  II.  Senff,  were  assicated  in  growing  sugar  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on,  I  believe,  300,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar  he  thought  they 
would  like  to  grow  sugar  in  the  Philippines  it  American  capital 
would  be  welcome  there,  and  I  believe  he  told  me  at  that  time,  al- 
though I  can  uDt  be  sure,  that  public  lands  were  selling  at  $2  an 
acre ;  that  there  were  friar  lands  and  grazing  lands  and  private  lands, 
all  of  which  might  be  available  for  tne  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  I  would  look  into  the  matter  for  him  and  his 
associates,  and  that  Mr.  Welch  would  see  me  about  it.  I  made  a 
preliminary  examination  at  the  bar  association  to  see  what  Philip- 
pine laws  I  could  get  hold  of,  as  we  had  nothing  in  the  office  except 
the  United  States  Statutes,  and  then  I  wrote  to  Maj.  Mclntyre,  or 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  or  Gen.  Edwards,  I  have  forgotten 
which  it  was — ^no ;  I  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  asking  whether 
they  had  translations  of  Philippine  laws.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  I  suppose  my  conversations  with  my  clients 
might  ordinarily  be  considered  privileged,  but  I  have  written  to 
them  and  I  understand  they  waive  the  privilege;  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  by  the  committee  as  violating 
that  professional  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  raise  no  question  of  privilege  if  the 
clients  do  not. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  lawyer  dis- 
cussing it  without  some  explanation.  After  writing  to  the  War 
Department  I  got  a  copy  of  the  Philippine  laws,  and  on  the  31st  of 
August,  or  thereabouts,  I  got  a  pamphlet  with  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  lands,  I  believe;  I  have  forgotten  now  just  what  the 
pamphlet  was.  And  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Welch  in  which 
ne  stated  that  he  had  advices  that  the  friar-lands  estate,  or  the 
friar  lands  were  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  Philippines  in  bulk 
to  one  person,  and  that  they  would  like  to  get,  as  I  understood: 
First,  public  lands;  failing  that,  the  friar  lands:  and  failing  that, 
some  grazing  lands;  I  really  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  estate, 
but  my  recollection  is  some  estate  on  the  island  of  Mindoro.  I  can 
not  recollect  what  the  name  was,  but  it  was,  apparently,  some  large 
estate  near  or  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  and  I  rather  gathered  from 
what  Mr.  Welch  had  said  that  he  supposed  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  any  of  these  lands  that  they  wished.  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  statutes,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  cor- 
poration could  buy  over  2,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippines ;  that 
the  laws  were  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition 
by  any  corporation,  either  Philippine  or  foreign,  of  over  2,500  acres 
of  public  lands,  and  that  no  individual  could  acquire  over  40  acred 
of  public  lands.  I  could  find  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  acreage 
that  an  individual  could  acquire  of  private  lands,  and  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  friar  lands,  whether  they  were  Philippine  lands  or  public 
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lands  or  private  lands,  or  what  they  were,  in  view  of  the  statutes. 
When  I  went  down  to  see  Maj.  Mclntyre  I  asked  him  whether  any 
opinions  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippines  had  been  given 
in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  friar  lands  by  either  corporations  or 
individuals,  and  he  gave  me  two  rather  conflicting  opinions,  but  they 
did  not  relate  to  the  friar  lands  or  to  the  purchase  by  a  corporation. 

lie  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  no  corporation  could  acquire  over 
2.500  acres  of  public  lands  or  of  friar  lands,  but  that  one  opinion 
stated  that  a  corporation  could  acquire,  I  believe,  over  2,500  acres  of 
private  lands;  but  the  question  was,  after  acquiring  it,  whether  it 
could  hold  it.  My  recollection  is,  roughly,  that  you  could  not  pre- 
vent, under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  an  individual  Filipino  from  selling 
his  lands  to  anybodv  whom  lie  pleased,  but  that  whether  a  corpora- 
tion could  hold  it  after  it  got  it  was  another  matter.  My  clients  did 
not  want  any  doubtful  titles,  as  I  understood,  and  I  asked  Maj. 
Mclntyre  whether  the  Government  would  have  any  objection  to 
American  capital  going  into  the  Philippines  and  putting  up  a  mill  to 
develop  the  raising  of  sugar,  and  I  understood  from  him  that  the  Gov- 
ernment rather  welcomed  any  American  going  in«there  and  develop- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  islands;  that  what  they  wished  to  accomplish 
was  to  develop  the  commerce  of  the  Philippines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Philippines  and  for  the  mutual  relations  with  the  United  States;  and 
I  understood  that  no  obstacle  would  be  put  in  the  way  of  any  Ameri- 
can who  wished  to  go  there  and  legitimately  develop  his  enterprise 
in  that  manner.  I  asked  him  at  that  time  whether  the  friar  lands 
were  being  offered  for  sale  to  an  individual,  and  my  recollection  is 
he  said  he  did  not  know,  and  that  he  had  not  understood  so  or  had 
not  heard  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  I  got  the  idea  that  Mr.  Welch  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  the  friar  lands  were  being  offered  for  sale.  And  I 
rather  assumed  that  they  would  purchase  whatever  this  estate  was. 
the  title  to  which  was  defective,  and  failing  in  that  they  would  ac- 
quire private  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  estate  was  this  to  which  the  title  was  de- 
fective ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  remember  the  name 
of  the  estate,  but  some  estate  quite  large,  containing  a  number  of 
thousands  of  acres,  i>erhaps  25,000  or  30,000  acres,  on  the  island  of 
Mindoro;  that  is  my  recollection,  because  I  think  we  discussed  some 
question  of  a  railroad  and  a  dock,  and  matters  in  connection  with  it 
that  rather  fixed  it  in  my  mind  it  was  on  the  island  of  Mindoro.  I 
know  it  was  mentioned,  and  I  remember  particularly  that  there  were 
some  questions  about  the  title,  and  a  title  that  might  be  cured  by 
Government  action,  because  that  was  one  of  the  determining  factors 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  firm  had  better  withdraw,  because  we 
might  have  to  go,  on  their  behalf,  to  Government  officials  and  ask  to 
have  this  defective  title  cured. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  or  in  what  particular  was  the  title 
defective  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  that  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  the  ques- 
tion of  occupancy  and  whether  occupancy  had  ripened  into  title  or 
not,  and  my  recollection  is  that  where  lands  had  been  occupied  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  you  could  not  prove  actual  title,  that  by 
TOing  to  the  Government  it  would  perfect  the  title  in  some  manner, 
t  can  not  tell  you  exactly  what  it  was,  because  I  did  not  go  into  it 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  legal  title ;  I  was  taking  it  largely  from 
what  Mr.  Welcn  said,  what  he  appeared  to  know,  that  it  was  defec- 
tive in  some  way,  but  could  be  cured. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  cured  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  do  not  really  know  anything 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  investigating  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  that  could  be  held  by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Because  the  most  convenient  way  these  gentlemen 
could  acquire  and  hold  their  property  would  be  by  corporate  title. 
Of  course  it  would  have  to  go  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Mr. 
Senff  being  a  man  quite  advanced  in  life,  his  death  might  completely 
change  it,  and  it  might  be  a  difficult  matter  to  handle  from  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  easiest  way  to  handle  a  matter  of  that  kind  would 
be  by  the  formation  of  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  corporation  was  in  contemplation  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  the  idea  of  a  corporation 
was  given  up  rather  early,  because  a  corporation  could  not  acquire 
over  2,500  acres,  and  that  was  not  enough  for  them  to  raise  sugar 
and  supply  the  mill  which  they  had  in  contemplation. 

The  Chairman.  Except  for  that  limitation  what  corporation  was 
it  contemplated  should  make  the  purchase,  if  it  was  possible  for  the 
corporation  to  hold  so  much  lana? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  they  formed  a  corporation  among  them- 
selves and  bought  as  much  land  as  they  pleased,  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  with  broad,  general  powers  to  develop 
an  industry  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DoFGtuVS.  Was  it  a  corporation  then  in  existence  that  contem- 
plated making  this  purchase  or  one  to  be  formed  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Oh,  no;  it  was  one  to  be  formed  by  these  gentle- 
men for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  industry.  There  were  three 
individuals,  and  no  corporation,  as  I  understood  it,  existed  in  any 
manner. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff 
as  the  purchasers — Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Welch,  and  Mr.  Senff;  was 
any  other  person  interested  or  to  be  interested  in  the  purchase,  so  far 
as  you  knew  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  so  far  as  I  knew. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  purchase  to  be  made  in  their  own  names? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  understand  so.  I  understand  that  they 
had  some  one,  some  representative  in  the  Philippines,  or  else  some  one 
who  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  for  convenience  in  making  the 
purchase :  but  we  did  not  discuss  that  very  much ;  it  had  not  gotten 
that  far.  My  discussions  were  preliminary,  for  the  purpose  of 
evolving,  if  possible,  some  manner  in  which  the  business  could  be 
carried  on,  if  they  decided  to  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  party  to  make  the  purchase  in  his 
own  name  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  am  not  sure  we  ever  got  as  far  as  that ;  my  recol- 
lection is  that  they  had  two  representatives,  one  named  Poole  and  one 
named  Prentiss,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  to  buy  or  not ; 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 
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The  Chairman.  That  had  not  been  determined  upon  during  your 
connection  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  at  all.  Nothing  had  been  really  determined 
upon  during  my  connection  with  the  matter,  because  we  advised  them 
that  before  they  could  safely  ^o  ahead  they  would  have  to  get  some 
lawyer  of  standing  in  the  Philippines  to  advise  them.  I  knew  really 
nothing  first-hand  about  Philippine  law,  knew  nothing  about  Spanish 
law,  knew  nothing  about  titles  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  advised  them 
to  get  some  lawyer  in  Manila,  and  in  that  connection  I  called  up  Mr. 
de  Gersdorff,  and  my  recollection  is  he  recommended  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Lawrence  in  Manila,  with  whom  I  understood  they  would 
subsequently  communicate;  whether  or  not  they  ever  did  communi- 
cate with  him  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  have  no  rela- 
tion with  or  knowledge  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  not  a  stockholder,  officer, 
or  attorney? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Imow  anything  of  the  San  Carlos  Agri- 
cultural Co.  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  relation  to  it,  professional  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  its  officers  are  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  of  flie  San  Francisco  Agri- 
cultural Co.  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir ;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Or  of  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  their  officers  or  agents  are? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Was  the  estate  on  Mindoro  Island  that  you  speak 
of  a  friar  estate  or  some  estate  that  it  was  claimed  was  privately 
owned — the  one  as  to  which  you  said  the  title  was  defective? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  understood  it  was  claimed  to  be  privately  owned ; 
whether  originally  it  had  been  a  friar  estate  I  do  not  know.  I  only 
know  what  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Welch,  that  it  was  a  privately  owned 
estate  which  had  been  used  for  gazing  purposes.  I  remember  that, 
and  that  for  some  reason  the  title  was  defective.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was,  but  I  assumed  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Hammond,  how  many  times  did  Mr.  Havemeyer 
come  to  your  office  in  connection  with  this  business? 

Mr.  IIammond.  He  came  on  the  16th  of  August;  I  think  he  was 
there  about  the  30th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Welch  came,  and  I  think 
he  called  at  my  office  when  we  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Johnson,  some 
time  about  the  14th  of  September,  or  some  date  about  there.  I  do 
not  think  I  saw  him  at  any  other  time  in  connection  with  it;  I  do 
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not  recollect,  but  it  may  be  that  I  did,  because  I  was  doing  work  in 
connection  with  it  from  the  16th  of  August  until  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, off  and  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  your  visit  with  him  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  connection 
with  this  Philippine  business? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  was. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  counsel,  or  one  of  the  counsel,  for 
what  is  known  as  the  American  Sugar  Trust  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  I  know  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  appeared  also  in  New  York  in  connection  with  several 
?uits,  I  believe,  brought  against  the  sugar  refining  company;  but 
that  I  only  know  from  hearsay.  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Johnson  except  in  other  transactions,  transactions  that  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sugar  company  or  any  of  these  other  large 
litigations  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  he  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Havemeyer.  I  think  he  knew  his  father,  and  he  spoke  to  me  about 
Mr.  Havemeyer  as  though  he  knew  him  quite  well,  and  I  iYavik  he 
does. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  had  been  counsel,  however,  for  the  American  Sugar 
Trust  in  one  or  two  important  cases? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  I  am  sure  of,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was 

general  counsel ;  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not  general  or  active  counsel, 
ut  I  know  from  general  statements  that  be  was  counsel  in  these 
large  litigations  in  which  they  were  involved. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  was  the  reason  Which  induced  you  to  turn  this 
matter  over  to  this  other  firm?  You  said  something  about  your  dis- 
inclination to  appear  before  Government  officials? 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  controlling  cause  was  what  has  always  gov- 
erned the  firm  since  I  have  been  a  member,  and  I  presume  before  that 
time,  that  since  Mr.  William  H.  Taft  has  been  President  of  the 
United  States  we  have  endeavored  not  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  Government  in  connection  with  litigation  or  law  business  which 
would  involve  the  exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  an  official. 
We  have  always  advised  clients  that  we  were  not  m  a  position  to  do 
justice,  that  it  might  embarrass  the  administration  and  surely  would 
embarrass  ourselves  if  we  endeavored  to  represent  parties  where  a 
Government  official  had  to  exercise  discretionary  power. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  may  have  explained  this  before  I  came  in ;  I  was 
not  here  when  you  began  your  testimony,  and  therefore  I  wanted  to 
know  whj^  it  was  that  your  firm  could  not  appear  before  a  Govern- 
ment official  simplv  because  Mr.  Taft  was  President  of  the  United 
States.    Has  your  firm  any  connection  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  is  a  brother  of  the  President 

Mr.  Jones.  And  he  is  a  member  of  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Ha3imond.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  always  considered  that,  and  we 
have  always  acted  on  that,  that  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
business  which  involved  us  in  any  transactions  where  a  Government 
official  would  have  to  exercise  discretion. 
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Mr.  Jones.  But  you  did  come  down  here  to  consult  with  the  War 
Department,  or  you  first  wrote  to  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  did;  and  I  told  Maj.  Mclntyre  in  our  conversa- 
tion that  while  I  did  not  like  to  give  up  business  that  had  been 
referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Johnson,  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  the  end  these  gentlemen  might  have  to  ask  some  Government 
official  for  something  involving  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  and  that 
for  that  reason  I  did  not  beReve  we  would  be  able  to  act.  But  I 
wanted  the  information  that  any  citizen  could  get  from  the  War 
Department  as  to  whether  or  not  opinions  had  been  given  on  Philip- 
pine laws  and  as  to  what  their  general  policy  was  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  commerce  there,  and  as  to  whether  lands  had  been 
offered  for  sale,  as  I  had  been  told.  It  was  purely  the  preliminarj- 
work  of  finding  out  what  the  situation  was  to  see  whether  we  woulS 
be  in  a  position  to  act  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Wlien  were  you  first  requested  or  summoned  to  appear 
before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  was  notified  three  or  f  Dur  days  ago  that  the  com- 
mittee would  probably  hear  me  if  I  came  down  to-day. 

Mr.  Jones.  Had  you  not  at  some  time  previous  to  this  been  noti- 
fied that  your  presence  here  was  desired  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Parsons,  I  am  not  sure, 
asking  when  the  committee  would  probably  require  my  testimony, 
as  I  understood  from  the  general  statements  in  the  newspapers  and 
from  general  statements  made  that  this  committee  was  going  to 
have  everybody  who  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it  before  it,  and 
in  view  of  the  statements  made  in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
spring  or  summer  I  supposed,  of  course,  I  would  be  asked  to  testify. 

Mr.  Jones.  AVlien  did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Parsojis? 

Mr.  Hammond.  WTien? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I  wrote  to  him,  I  think,  about 
the  10th  of  December. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  in 
regard  to  this  matter  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Hammond.  None  of  anv  kind. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  this  statement  you  have  made  as  to  your  connection 
with  this  matter  and  with  the  insular  affairs  bureau  the  result  of 
your  recollection  of  the  matter  at  the  time,  or  have  you  refreshed 
your  memory  at  all  since  this  matter  first  came  up,  by  conversations 
with  officers  of  the  insular  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  not.  The  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  any 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  was  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1909 ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  of  them  since  then  or  written  to 
any  of  them  since  the  letter  answering  the  letter  I  received  on 
October  23,  1909;  I  have  not  communicated  with  any  of  them  in 
any  way  since. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  times  did  you  see  Mr.  Welch,  whose  name 
you  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  probably  saw  him  four  or  five  times ;  I  took  him 
over  to  Mr.  Leffingwell,  and  he  went  down  with  me  to  Mr.  John- 
son, but  he  came  to  my  office  two  or  three  times  in  connection  with  it 
prior  to  September  29,  1909. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Did  he  accompany  you  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  office? 

Mr.  Hammond.  He  did. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  else  accompanied  you? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  was  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  often  did  you  see  Mr.  Senff  in  connection  with 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Hammond.  My  recollection  is  I  saw  him  once. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  you  had  more  communications  with  Mr.  Have- 
meyer than  you  did  with  Mr.  Senff? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  did;  I  saw  Mr.  Havemeyer  possibly  three  times; 
possibly  it  may  have  been  four,  or  it  might  have  been  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mind  telling  the  committee  why  you  went  with 
these  gentlemen  to  see  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  at  all.  If  they  bought  the  land,  there  had  to 
be  some  way  arranged  for  them  to  hold  the  land,  and  I  worked  over 
some  papers  in  that  connection,  and  I  had  drafted  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  for  the  construction  of  a  mill,  and  discussed  with  them 
a  corporation  to  construct  a  mill,  and  I  had  drafted  some  other 
papers  about  which  I  wished  to  confer  with  Mr.  Johnson  on  account 
of  his  experience.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  conferring  with  Mr. 
Johnson  for  five  or  six  yeare  on  various  matters,  and  I  wanted  his 
advice,  as  these  were  new  matters  to  me,  as  to  how  the  matter 
might  be  taken  care  of;  it  was  to  get  his  general  advice.  I  also 
wanted  to  consult  him  whether  or  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
Strong  and  Cadwalader  had  better  act  in  the  matter,  and  I  also 
wanted  to  consult  with  him  as  to  whom,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  a 
good  man  to  turn  it  over  to. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  sent 
Mr.  Havemeyer  to  you,  you  felt  that  if  you  gave  this  matter  up,  he 
was  the  one,  rather  than  yourself,  to  select  your  successor  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  not  at  all.  He  left  it  to  me;  but  Mr.  John- 
son's experience  is  so  much  more  general  than  any  other  New  York 
lawyer,  and  knowing  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  sent  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  me  in  the  beginning,  and 
being  in  the  habit  of  conferring  with  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  kmd  of 
Gamaliel  for  manv  years,  I  wanted  his  advice. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  not  regard  him,  however,  as  the  general  ad- 
visorv  counsel  of  Mr.  Havemever? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  I  did  not  think  so,  because  I  did  not  think  he 
took  up  any  of  the  details  at  all,  so  far  as  I  knew.  I  knftw  that  while 
I  was  connected  with  it  I  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  Philippine 
law  at  an ;  I  merely  discussed  the  question  of  general  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  discussed  this  question  of  mcorporation,  and  you 
wanted  him  to  see  those  papers? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  discussed  some  other  matters  which  you  did 
not  mention  specifically? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes.  And  the  deposit  of  money  in  the  trust  com- 
pany for  the  pur|X)se  of  making  payment,  if  they  did  buy,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  he  was  not  the  general  counsel  of  these  people,  why 
did  you  go  down  there  to  consult  with  him  about  those  purely  legal 
questions  rather  than  the  members  of  your  own  firm  in  New  York? 
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WTiy  did  you  trouble  a  man  of  his  ability  and  wide  practice  with  your 
matters  rather  than  the  members  of  your  own  firm  if  he  was  not  the 
counsel  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  this  was  a  matter  that  in  the  end  might  in- 
volve a  great  deal  of  money.  It  was  a  matter  that  he  had  referred  to 
me  in  the  beginning,  and  it  was  a  new  matter  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  wanted  the  benefit  of  his  judgment.  I  knew  it  would 
not  cost  anything,  for  very  often  he  refuses  to  make  a  charge.  Unless 
some  one  has  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Johnson  it  is  hard  to  explain. 
Mr.  Henrj'  W.  Taft  was  away  on  his  vacation,  and  Mr.  Cadwalader 
was  also  away,  so  that  the  members  of  mv  firm  with  whom  I  would 
have  consulted  if  thejr  were  to  be  consulted  were  not  there.  I  mav 
say  that  it  is  the  habit  of  many  New  York  lawyers  to  confer  with 
Mr.  John  G.  Johnson ;  his  position  is  very  unique. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  say  he  referred  this  matter  tD  you.  Do  you  mean 
by  that  it  was  a  matter  which  he  had  control  of  and  turned  over  to 
you,  or  he  simply  introduced  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  you? 

Mr.  Hammond.  He  did  not  even  introduce  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  me. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  came  to  me  and  said  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  suggested 
my  name. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  he  turned  the  mat- 
ter over  to  you? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Just  that ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  it  any 
more  definite  than  that.  Mr.  Havemeyer  came  to  me  and  said  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  referred  him  to  me. 

Mr.  J0NE8.  Do  you  know  who  were  to  be  the  members  of  this  cor- 
poration, the  papers  for  which  you  prepared? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Had  you  not  stated  the  names  of  the  incorporators  in 
those  papers? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  my  recollection  is  it  was  purely  a  draft. 

Mr.  Jones.  Had  you  not  been  informed  by  these  gentlemen  who 
were  to  compose  this  corporation? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  we  had  not  gotten  that  far.  This  was  purely 
to  evolve  some  plan  or  general  scheme;  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Hanmiond,  do  you  really  know  whom  you  were 
reprcvsenting  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  was  representing  the  three  men  whose  names  I 
have  stated — Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Welch,  and  Mr.  Senff. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  not  representing  Mr.  Johnson?  You  were  not 
representing  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  at  all;  I  was  representing* those  three  men. 

Mr.  Jones.  AVhy  did  you  not  put  their  names  m  the  document  you 
had  prepared? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  did  not  prepare  it  for  execution ;  I  was  preparing 
it  for  the  general  scheme.  It  had  not  reached  the  point  of  incor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  you  said  you  wanted  to  talk  with  Mr.  Johnson 
about  some  other  matters  connected  with  the  holding  of  those  lands. 
Will  you  please  explain  to  the  committee  what  those  questions  were? 

Mr!  Hammond.  Other  matters  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Connected  with  the  holding  of  those  lands  other  than 
by  a  corporation. 
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Mr.  Hammond.  My  recollection  is  that  we  discussed  an  agreement 
by  which  they  would  be  able,  the  survivors  would  be  able,  to  handle 
this  land  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  three. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  some  question,  as  I  understand  from  your 
testimony,  as  to  the  amount  of  land  that  the  corporation  could  hold? 

Mr.  ILiMMOND.  There  was  not  much  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  said  that  Maj.  Mclntyre  told  you  they  could  not 
hold  over  2,500  acres? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  corporation  could,  as  I  understood  it,  hold 
over  2,600  acres. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  did  volunteer  the  statement  that  that  was  not 
sufficient  to  raise  sugar  cane  to  supply  a  factory  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  was  my  understanding ;  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  growing  of  sugar;  that  is  what  I  understood,  that 
that  would  not  be  enough. 

Mr.  Jones.  Were  you  not  conferring  with  Mr.  Johnson,  then,  with 
a  view  to  devising  some  scheme,  preparing  some  plan,  by  which  these 
individuals  could  hold  a  larger  amount  than  that  and  get  around 
that  provision  of  law  which  prohibited  a  corporation  from  holding 
more  than  2,500  acres — ^was  not  the  purpose  of  your  interview  with 
Mr.  Johnson  really  to  agree  upon  or  to  device  some  method  by  which 
you  could  get  around  that  provision  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Quite  the  contrary;  the  provision  of  the  law  was 
there,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  This  was  a  question  as  to  how 
three  individuals,  who  were  jointly  interested,  could  acquire  land, 
whether  private  lands  or  friar  lands,  or  whatever  it  was  they  wanted 
to  buy;  precisely  the  same  question  that  would  arise  in  the  United 
States  in  case  there  was  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  a  corpora- 
tion could  hold ;  it  was  not  a  question  of  beating  the  statute  at  all ;  it 
was  a  question  of  how  these  gentlemen  were  going  to  develop  what 
they  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  did  they  have  in  mind  to  develop  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  growing  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  on  a  large 
scale. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  could  not  grow  it  on  a  large  scale  if  they  were 
limited  to  2,500  acres  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  that  was  not  a  large  enough  scale,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  mill. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  were  putting  your  heads  together  with  a  view 
to  devising  some  plan  by  which  they  could  raise  enough  to  run  a  mill, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Why,  not  at  all ;  any  one  of  these  individuals  could 
have  bought  that,  ISut  they  were  just  gentlemen  who  were  interested 
jointh^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  they  were  gentlemen  interested  jointly,  and  one  of 
them  was  advanced  in  years  and  there  might  come  complications 
if  they  bought  the  land  in  their  individual  capacities,  and  you 
wanted  to  avoid  those  complications,  and  they  were  all  getting  to- 
gether and  you  wanted  to  provide  some  means  by  which  they  could 
get  this  land  in  their  individual  names  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  one  of  them  there  would  be  no  trouble,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  was,  but  that  was  not  beating  any  corporation 
law. 
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Mr.  Jones.  No;  that  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain,  I  will  say  I 
understand  that  in  a  corporation  you  escape  individual  liability; 
that  is  the  primary  object  of  forming  a  corporation;  and  a  stock- 
holder is  liaole  only  for  his  interest  in  the  corporation.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  usually  the  reason  why  a  corporation  is  formed. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  if  you  were  prohibited  by  the  letter  of  the  law 
from  forming  a  corporation  you  still  wanted  to  buy  this  land  in  some 
way  by  which,  if  one  of  the  holders  of  this  land  should  die,  there 
would  be  no  complications,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  others  who 
were  not,  perhaps,  parties  to  the  record  would  be  protected? 

Mr.  Hammond.  These  gentlemen  were  interested  jointly  and  they 
wished  during  their  joint  lives,  or  during  the  lives  of  the  survivors, 
to  be  sure  that  their  investment  would  not  be  hazarded,  would  not 
be  in  danger  of  disrupt!  an. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  therefore  you  stated  in  the  beginning  you  were 
drafting  articles  of  incorporation  and  desired  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Johnson  about  some  other  matters  in  regard  to  acquiring  the  land? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Perhaps  you  did  not  understand  me.  The  articles 
of  incoi-poration  related  to  the  construction  of  a  mill. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understood  that  perfectly;  and  then  the  question 
confronting  the  incorporators  was  that  they  could  not  hold  more 
than  2,500  acres  of  agricultural  lands  for  the  purpose  of  rasing  sugar 
cane  to  supply  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is,  a  corporation  could  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  they  did  not  want  to  buy  it  in  their  individual 
names,  but  inasmuch  as  the  same  people  who  were  the  incorporators 
in  the  mill  project  wanted  to  own  the  lands  you  wanted  to  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  they  could  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  same  people  were  going  to 
be  in  the  mill  and  in  the  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  people  connected  with  it 
except  those  three? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  did  not ;  but  they  may  have  had  in  contemplation 
other  stockholders  in  the  construction  company;  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  never  mentioned  anybody  else  to  you,  did  they? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  people  that  were  your  clients  and  whom  you 
knew  were  the  people  who  owned  the  mill  and  were  to  be  the  incor- 

{)orators  in  that  concern,  and  those  people  wanted  to  buy  su^r 
ands  and  they  did  not  want  to  buy  them  individually  because  of 
complications  which  might  arise,  and  the  purpose  of  your  meeting 
with  this  great  expert  on  law,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  their  purposes  could  be  carried  out,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Satisfactorily  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Jones.  Satisfactorily,  of  course.  This  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Sugar  Trust,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  he  is  not;  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that 
he  has  resigned.    At  that  time  I  understood  he  was  a  director. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  a  director  in  the  company  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  my  impression,  although  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 
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Mr.  Jones.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Havemeyer  family,  which  was 
connected  with  the  Sugar  Trust  ? 

Mr.  Hammond:  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  ever  been  spoken  to  in  any  way  about  this 
matter  since  you  have  severed  your  connection  with  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Why,  I  thint,  Mr.  de  Gersdorff  and  I  met  at  lunch 
about  a  month  ago,  and  we  jocularly  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
being  investigated.  I  do  not  think,  aside  from  that,  that  I  have  ever 
spoken  to  Mr.  de  Gersdorflf  on  the  subject.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer and  wrote  to  Mr.  Welch  in  regard  to  the  question  of  waiving 
my  privilege. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnson 
in  regard  to  this  matter  since  your  visit  there  with  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Ham3Iond.  Xo  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  vou  had  any  communication  with  him  ? 

ifr.  Hammond,  lies;  I  wrote  and  asked  him  whether,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  nothing  to  conceal,  it  would  be 

[)roper  for  me  to  ask  these  gentlemen  to  waive  my  privilege  as  a 
awver. 

iir.  Jones.  So  you  conferred  with  him  and  consulted  with  him 
cm  the  subject  of  the  ethics  of  your  profession,  as  well  as  legal 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes.  I  consider  Mr.  Johnson  the  leader  of  the 
American  bar,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  with  him 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  been  associated  together  in  a  number  of 
matters. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  ever  represented  the  American  Sugar  Trust 
in  any  other  matter? 

Mr.  Ha3imond.  I  never  have.  Well,  may  I  change  that?  I  have 
not  represented  them  in  this  matter,  because,  as  I  understand,  they 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Senff  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  American  Sugar  Trust? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Or  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Ham3iond.  None  whatever;  I  understood  that  he  had  not, 
but  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  not  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  from  my  own  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  corporation  you 
started  was  ever  formed? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  start  it ;  I  only  drafted 
a  tentative  draft  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  became  of  that?  Did  you  retain  that  or  leave 
it  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  think  I  left  it  with  either  of  them.  My 
recollection  is  it  went,  with  all  the  other  papers  I  had,  to  Mr.  Lei- 
fingwell.    Whether  he  made  use  of  it  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Strong  &  Cadwaladar? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  was  some  time  shortly  after  the  1st  of  March, 
1900;  it  was  after  Mr.  Wickersham  became  Attorney  General,  be- 
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cause  Mr.  Wickersham  went  out  and  Mr.  Sprague  and  I  became 
members  of  the  firm  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  connected  with 
the  firm,  when  Mr.  Wickersham  was  a  partner? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir;  in  no  way  whatever. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  wish  to  say,  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Jones  asked  Mr. 
Hammond,  as  to  whether  he  had  any  communication  with  me,  that 
Mr.  Hammond  is  a  constituent  of  mine  and  a  very  old  friend,  and 
whatever  communication  there  was  was  by  letter  and  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  produce  the  letters. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  not  have  referred  to  the  matter  if  he  had  not 
stated  he  wrote  to  you. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  day  that  Mr.  Martin  said  he  wanted  to  sub- 
poena Mr.  Hammond  I  went  to  him  and  said  I  hoped  it  would  be 
arranged  that  when  Mr.  Hammond  came  he  could  oe  examined  on 
that  day,  so  he  would  not  have  to  spend  more  than  one  day  here; 
that  he  was  not  the  lawyer  on  the  job  any  more,  and  it  was  not  fair 
to  keep  him  more  than  a  day ;  and  I  spoke  to  the  chairman  the  other 
day  and  asked  him  whether,  if  Mr.  Hammond  came  down,  he  could 
be  examined  this  morning.  I  think  Mr.  Hammond  had  written  me 
saying  he  had  to  go  to  Chicago  on  a  business  matter  and  wanted  to 
know  when  this  thing  was  coming  up ;  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hammond 
to  come  down  to-day  and  that  I  thought  he  could  be  examined  the 
first  thing  this  morning.  I  want  to  say  that  he  called  me  on  the 
telephone  this  morning  to  know  where  the  Insular  Affairs  Conunittee 
was  and  I  told  him,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  prepared  to  testifv 
and  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  ask  him;  \ 
told  him  they  were  going  to  ask  him  about  his  connection  with  the 
matter,  and  I  asked  liim  whether  he  had  the  dates  in  his  mind,  and 
he  told  me  he  had.    That  is  all,  in  substance. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  asked  me  if  I  would  present 
to  the  committee  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bennet — the  letter  which  Mr.  Taft 
w^rote  to  Mr.  Bennet. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  asked  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft.  It  is  dated  June  23,  1910. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Martin  made  certain  statements  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  Mr.  Taft  in  connection  with  various  Philippine 
transactions,  and  Mr.  Taft  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  I  think  Mr.  Martin  may  have  admitted  they  were 
based  on  newspaper  reports,  which  were  absolutely  incorrect,  and 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Taft  I  would  like  to  present  that  letter  and  state 
that  if  Mr.  Taft's  testimony  is  desired,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  encumber  the  record  with  statements  and  letters  written 
by  gentlemen  who  are  not  brought  before  the  committee.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Douglas.  "What  is  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  A  letter  that  Mr.  Taft  wrote  to  Mr.  Bennet;  I 
think  it  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  but  J  would  like  to 
get  it  before  this  committee  as  part  of  the  record  before  this  com- 
mittee. We  have  been  accused  of  taking  advantage  of  Mr,  Taft's 
relationship  with  the  President,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wickersham 
was  a  former  member  of  the  firm,  and  taking  advantage  of  that 
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rdationship  in  getting  matters  from  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
clients,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  we  have  endeavored  with  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  doing  anything  that  would  lead  to  such  an  imputa- 
tion ;  we  have  done  our  best  not  to  attempt  anything  that  would  sug- 
gest we  used  such  relationship  for  any  improper  advantage  of  any 
kind,  sort,  or  description.  It  does  seem,  to  us  rather  unfair,  in  view 
of  what  we  have  attempted  to  do,  that  such  aspersions  should  pass 
without  any  answer.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  charges  that 
Mr.  Martin  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  have  been  incorporated 
in  this  record,  but  if  they  have  been  so  incorporated  it  would  seem 
to  me  only  fair  that  Mr.  Taf t's  answer  should  oe  presented. 

Mr.  JoNEfi.  Those  charges  have  not  been  incorporated  in  this  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Martin's  speech  has  not  been  put  in  the  record.  His  speech 
is  in  the  Congressional  Record  just  as  Mr.  Taf  t's  letter  is  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  proper  that 
this  letter  should  be  put  into  our  record.  Mr.  Martin  has  not  asked 
that  his  speech  be  put  in  the  record,  but,  as  I  have  said,  whilst  I  think 
it  is  not  proper^  I  shall  not  raise  any  objection  to  it.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Taft  has  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  committee  and  making 
any  statement  he  wants  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution  under  which  w^e  are  proceeding 
*'alls  upon  us  to  make  *'  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
mterior  department  of  the  Philippine  Government,  touching  the 
administration  of  Philipt>ine  lands  and  all  matters  of  fact  and  law 
pertaining  thereto."  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  to  do  with  the 
Wations  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  with  anybody  else.  I  think,  Mr. 
Hammond,  that  your  statements  will  probably  answer  your  purpose, 
and  I  think  we  would  rather  not  go  into  outside  matters  if  we  can 
avoid  it.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft's  letter  has  the  same  publicity  in  the 
Congressi(mal  Record  that  Mr.  Martin's  speech  has. 

Mr.  Hammond.  One  is  based  on  knowledge  and  one  is  apparently 
based  on  newspaper  reports. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  subject  is  opened  we  shall  be  glad  to  remem- 
ber 3^our  request  that  that  go  into  the  record. 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  never  been  in  the  Philippines.  I  would 
like  to  state  further  that  I  have  never  conforr-ed  with  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  on  the  subject  and  that  Mr.  Wickersham  has  never  shared  in 
the  small  fee  we  received,  and  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  firm 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Martin,  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, desii-es  to  ask  the  witness  a  very  few  questions,  and  if  there  be  no 
objection  he  may  be  considered  authorized  to  do  so  as  heretofore; 
that  is,  to  ask  questions  pertinent  to  the  resolution  under  which  we 
are  proceeding. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Hammond,  you  had 
been  connected  with  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Shortly  after  the  1st  of  March,  11)01). 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  about  the  time  tliat  Mr.  Wickersham  went 

out? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  was  just  after  he  went  out. 
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Mr.  Martix.  And  you  had,  prior  to  that  time,  been  practicing  by 
yourself? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  had. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Since  the  16th  day  of  August,  1909. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  had  never  met  him  personally  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Your  firm,  however,  knew  Mr.  Havemeyer  very  well, 
did  it  not,  prior  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  firm  had  ever 
met  Mr.  Havemeyer  before  that  time ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  referred  to  the  litigation  in  which  Mr.  Johnson 
represented  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Is  that  the  litigation 
it  became  involved  in  on  account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Kefin- 
ing  Co. — the  failure  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  I  had  supposed  Mr.  Johnson  had  represented 
them  in  that  and  other  matters  as  counsel,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
matters  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  firm  of  Strong 
&  Cadwaladar  also  represented  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  in 
that  same  action? 

Mr.  Hammond.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  was  one 
of  the  trial  counsel;  I  do  not  know  about  that;  that  was  before  I 
became  a  member  of  the  firm ;  that  is  only  hearsay  since. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  addition  to  the  comj)any 
itself  being  a  defendant  in  those  actions,  the  directors  were  joined 
as  defendants? 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  that  affect  the  interior  depart- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  what  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  was  personally  made  a  defendant  in  those  actions,  and 
that  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader  were  associated  with  the  de- 
fense, were  of  counsel  for  the  defense  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  of  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  affect  the  matter  under  inquiry? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  Mr.  Hammond  might  not  have  known  "Mr. 
Horace  Havemeyer,  but  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  not  only 
knew  him,  but  had  acted  as  his  counsel  in  this  litigation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  had  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  thev  had,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  whv 
Mr.  Horace  Havemever  should  have  needed  an  introduction  from 
Mr.  Johnson  to  a  member  of  a  firm  which  had  acted  as  his  counsel 
in  such  important  litigation. 

Mr.  Hammond.  My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Taft  had  nevei 
seen  Mr.  Havemeyer  up  to  this  time ;  whether  he  has  seen  him  since 
that  time  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Your  question  or  sugjjestion  rather  touches  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  witness  who  said  his  firm  did  not  know 
Mr.  Havemeyer.    Is  that  the  idea,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Hammond  to  say  his  firm 
did  not  know  Mr.  Havemeyer;  he  said  he  did  not  know  Mr.  Have- 
meyer. 
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The  Chairman.  And  he  said  he  understood  his  firm  did  not  know 
him. 

Mr.  Martin.  His  firm  had  been  of  counsel  for  the  defense  in  these 
suits  m  which  Mr.  Havemeyer,  as  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  was  joined  as  a  defendant ;  I  therefore  asked  whether 
Mr.  Havemeyer  was  not  as  well  acquainted  with  this  firm  as  he  was 
with  Mr.  Johnson  and  would  not  need  any  introduction  to  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cadwaladar  &  Strong. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  understand  Mr.  Havemeyer  loiows  Mr.  Johnson 
very  well ;  I  understand  he  does  not  know  Mr.  Taft  at  all ;  he  may 
have  casually  met  him  in  court,  or  something  of  that  kind.  You 
can  ask  Mr.  Havemeyer  about  that ;  he  is  here.  I  can  not  testify  to 
that,  of  course;  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Taft  was  away  at  this  time  and 
therefore  he  was  not  there  to  introduce  us.  As  far  as  I  know,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  had  never  been  in  the  office  of  Strong  &  Cadwaladar 
prior  to  that  time.  You  can  also  ask  him  that ;  I  really  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Madison.  Was  Mr.  Johnson's  direction  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  to 
see  you  personally  or  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwaladar? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  had  been  associated  for  years 
in  same  other  matters,  in  connection  with  some  litigation  in  various 
States,  in  Texas  and  other  States ;  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  attor- 
nev  for  some  bankers  and  he  was  senior  counsel. 

Mr.  Madison.  My  question  was 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Johnson  told  Mr. 
Havemeyer  to  see  Mr.  Hammond,  or  referred  him  to  me ;  I  really  do 
not  know  what  he  did  tell  him;  I  only  know  that  Mr.  Havemeyer 
stated  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  referred  him  to  me  as  a  lawyer  who 
might  look  after  the  matter,  and  this  was  before  I  became  a  member 
of  the  firm,  because  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  closing  months  of  1908  or 
early  in  1909,  happened  to  ask  me  whether  youn^  Mr.  Horace  Have- 
meyer had  been  m  to  see  me.    My  recollection  is  it  was  shortly  after 
Mr.  Havemeyer's  father's  death  that  the  matter  happened  to  impress 
itself  on  my  mind. 
Mr.  Martin.  Where  is  Mr.  Johnson's  office? 
Mr.  Hammond.  In  the  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Mr.  Martin.  So  when  you  went  to  consult  with  Mr.  Johnson 
about  this  transaction,  who  accompanied  you? 
Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer. 
Mr.  Martin.  You  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  ? 
Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  go  there  first  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  My  recollection  is  it  was  about  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1909 ;  that  is  the  only  time  we  did  go. 

Mr.  Martin.  At  that  time  you  had  made  an  investigation  of  the 
Philippine  land  laws? 

Mr.  Hammon^.  Yes;  but  my  recollection  is  I  did  not  discuss  Phil- 
ippine laws  with  Mr.  Johnson ;  I  did  not  feel  qualified  to  pass  upon 
that,  because  I  was  not  a  Manila  lawyer.  I  had  looked  over  the 
^neral  statutes  as  to  aliens  purchasing  lands — ^that  is,  aliens  from 
the  standpoint  of  non-Filipinos — to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  a  corporation  could  acquire,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  not  the  question  of  titles ;  I  had  made  no  investi- 
gation on  that  point. 
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Mr.  Martin.  That  was  about  September  13  and  was  after  you  had 
called  in  person  at  the  Insular  Bureau  at  Washington  and  had  been 
furnished  certain  information  touching  Philippine  lands  and  land 
laws  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  only  information  I  got  from  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  was  copies  of  Philippine  laws  and  copies  of  the  first 
acts,  I  believe,  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  and  a  small  pamphlet, 
as  well  as  the  general  information  that  Maj.  Mclntyre  gave  me  to  the 
effect  that  no  corporation  could  acquire  and  hold  over  2,500  acres  of 
any  kind  of  land  m  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  that  information  before  you,  and  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  laws,  you  still  had  a  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
status  of  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  As  far  as  purchasing  them  I  had  a  doubt,  because 
Mr.  Mclntyre  said  they  were  not  for  sale  in  large  amounts. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  sort  of  lands  did  you  talk  over  at  the  Insular 
Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  We  did  not  talk  over  any  lands,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, except  the  general  subject  of  public  lands,  friar  lands,  and  pri- 
vate lands — ^that  is.  we  did  not  talk  over  lands  so  much  as  we  did 
what  could  be  done.  • 

Mr.  Martin.  When  was  the  San  Jose  estate  first  mentioned  to  you! 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  it  may  have  come  up  at  almost  any  oi  the 
interviews ;  that  I  do  not  know ;  my  recollection  is  it  was  around  the 
1st  of  September  that  Mr.  Welch  told  me  he  understood  the  San  Jose 
estate  was  being  offered  for  sale  to  one  individual. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  not  talk  over  the  purchase  of  that  estate  at 
the  Insular  Bureau? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  that  I  may  have  asked 
Maj.  Mclntyre  whether  it  was  being  offerea  for  sale  to  one  individual. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  seen  Gen.  Edwards's  statement  that  you 
had  called  there  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  that  particular 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Ham3iond.  I  have  not  seen  that  statement,  no;  but  if  thai 
statement  is  made,  if  correct,  it  could  only  relate  to  my  inquiries  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  was  being  offered  tor  sale  in  the  Philippines, 
because  that  was  my  information  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  were  shown  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  could  you  say  whether  or 
not  it  was  substantially  the  draft  that  you  had  made  for  a  corporation 
to  conduct  and  operate  a  sugar  mill,  etc.,  there? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  might  te  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  draft  you  prepared 
contained  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  corporation 
could  buy,  own,  and  vote  the  stocks  of  other  corporations  and  exercise 
all  rights  of  ownership  pertaining  thereto? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  it  did,  because  every  corporation  I  have 
formed  has  that  right;  my  recollection  is  that  we  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Martin.  Before  going  into  this  matter  at  all  you  addressed 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  about  the  advisability  of  so  doing,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  think  I  wrote  Mr.  Taft  until  the  SOth 
of  August. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Taft,  in  this  letter  that  you  refer  to  as  having 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Bennet,  stated  that  you  wrote  him  and  asked  whether 
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he  thought  there  was  any  objection  to  your  acting  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he  answered  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  it  if  it  did  not  "  involve 
our  securing  from  either  the  Philippine  or  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment anv  action  resting  in  discretion."  Now,  what  consultations, 
personally,  if  any,  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Taf t  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  had  none;  he  was  away  on  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Martin.  Had  you  at  any  time  prior  to  your  withdrawal  or 
the  turning  of  this  matter  over  to  Mr.  de  Gersdorf  had  any  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Taft? 

Mr.  Hammond.  My  recollection  is  I  had  none  whatever;  I  do  not 
ever  remember  talking  to  him  at  any  time,  even  afterwards. 

Mr.  Maktin.  Did  you  address  any  letter  to  him  after  you  ad- 
dressesd  this  letter  in  which  jou  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
^-our  entering  into  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  did;  I  wrote  him  that  we  had  withdrawn  and 
turned  the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Leffingwell. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  there  was  nothing  that  passed  between  you 
and  Mr.  Taft  between  the  time  you  wrote  for  his  opinion,  and  secured 
it,  and  the  time  that  you  wrote  as  to  your  withdrawal? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  I  may  have  written  him  that  we  were  going 
to  withdraw,  because  I  had  to  write  him  once  or  twice  a  week  on 
film  matters,  and  I  may  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  had  de- 
termined we  would  withdraw. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  if  you  did  write  him,  what  reasons  did  you 
assi^? 

Afr.  Hammond.  On  the  ground  that  it  might  involve  the  exercise 
of  discretion. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  notice  he  says  in  his  letter  that  a  time  arrived 
when  you  thought  you  ought  to  retire  from  the  matter,  "  lest  our 
connection  with  it  would  be  misconstrued."  You  meant  by  that  that 
the  time  arrived  when  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  discretionary 
action  would  be  involved  upon  the  part  of  Government  ojBBlcials? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  that  or  not, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  expected  to  buy  this  estate,  or  seemed 
to  have  it  in  mind  to  buy  this  lana,  to  which  the  title  was  defective, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  that  title  perfected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  would  involve  the  exercise  of  discretion,  or  if  they  bought 
either  public  lands  or  friar  lands,  the  question  of  price  would  be  in- 
volved, it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  looked  after  by 
some  one  against  whom  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  not  the  doubt  in  your  mind  go  to  the  matter  of 
title? 

Mr.  Hammond,  I  never  got  that  far. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  not  it  go  to  the  question  of  the  laws  applying 
to  those  lands  and  your  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
sell  friar  lands  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  it  did  not  ^et  that  far,  because  I  never  got 
down  to  the  question  of  title;  I  did  not  get  that  far  into  the  matter. 
Thev  had  sent  or  had  communicated  with  their  representative  in  the 
Philippiiies  to  find  out  the  situation.  I  told  them  that  in  New  York 
1  couJu  not  possibly  advise  them  as  to  titles  in  the  Philippines  and 
that  I  had  not  sufficient  information  at  my  command  to  advise  them 
on  those  points,  and  they  would  have  to  ^et  a  lawyer  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  have  him  pass  upon  the  legal  situation. 
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Mr.  Martin.  You  were  in  a  position  to  determine  the  question  of 
law  involved? 

Mr.  Hammond.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind ;  that 
was  fundamental;  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  corporation  could  buy 
over  2,500  acres  in  the  Philippines  except  irrigation  companies,  my 
recollection  is,  or  something  of  that  kind;  certainly  no  agricultural 
corporation  could,  I  think,  acquire  more  than  2,500  acres;  there  was 
no  doubt  about  that ;  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  doubt  that,  and 
that  was  confirmed  by  what  Maj.  Mclntyre  said. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  says,  in  his  letter,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  your  letter  of  October  23,  in  which  you  stated  that  this  matter 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  De  Grers- 
dorff,  you  wrote  four  other  letters  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Four  other  letters  to  whom — to  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Four  letters  to  the  War  Department  in  addition  to 
the  one  of  October  23.  Now,  in  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting  full  and  complete  information  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  I  only  find  reference  to  one  other  letter  written  by  you, 
which  is  the  letter  of  September  7,  1909,  acknowledging  the  reoieipt 
of  certain  documents  and  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  only  other  letter  in  addition  to  the 
one  of  October  23.  set  out  in  this  document.  Do  you  have  any  recol- 
lection about  the  other  three  letters  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Why,  I  wrote  to  them  asking  for  whatever  docu- 
ments they  had ;  I  received  a  letter  and  replied  to  it,  thanking  them 
for  their  promise  to  send  forward  what  documents  they  had;  they 
sent  me  copies  of  pamphlets  late  in  September,  which  I  also  acknowl- 
edged, ana  then  this  letter  of  October  23,  which  I  acknowledged, 
and  the  letter  acknowled^ng  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
the  Philippines,  that  I  think  Maj.  Mclntyre  had  referred  to  and  had 
not  in  hand,  which  he  sent  to  me,  and  which  I  acknowledged.  Those 
are  the  only  letters  I  remember. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  makes  how  many,  all  told? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  that  is  four  or  five ;  five,  I  think. 

Mr.  Martin.  If  there  was  no  discretion  involved  in  this  transac- 
tion there  would  not  have  been  any  objection  to  your  firm  acting  in 
the  matter? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  the  slightest  that  I  saw,  and  Mr.  Taft  said 
if  it  was  a  question  merely  of  buying  land  in  the  Philippines  he 
did  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  act;  more  than  that,  we 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business  if  we  could  not  represent  anybody. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  fee  that  was 
paid  for  the  work  you  did  do  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  sir;  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  paid  that  fee? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  Mr.  Welch ;  I  am  not  sure  whose  check  it 
was ;  my  recollection  is  I  got  Mr.  Welch's  check. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  it  was  his  personal  check? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  my  impression ;  I  would  not  say,  because  it 
may  have  been  Mr.  Welches  check  or  his  firm's  check;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  just  signed  by  one  person? 
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Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  my  recollection;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Welch  and 
got  the  check  from  Mr.  Welch ;  my  impression  is  Mr.  Welch  signed  it. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  de  Gersdorff  in  Washmgton? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  never  did ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Maktin.  You  say  you  did  not  consult  with  him  after  Octo- 
ber 15? 

Mr.  Hammond.  After  October  13,  I  think  I  said;  it  may  have 
been  the  15th,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  13th.  I  did  not  consult  with 
him  then;  I  consulted  with  Mr.  LeflSngwell,  his  partner;  that  is  my 
recollection. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  HOBACE  HAVEMEYEB. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Havemeybr.  Grenwich,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  occupation,  or  profession? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  no  particular  occupation  at  the  moment, 
except  that  of  an  executor  of  an  estate  and  the  conduct  of  certain 
personal  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  mentioned  here,  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
08  being  interested  in  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  on  the  island 
of  Mindoro,  in  the  Philippines.  Are  you  the  Mr.  Havemeyer  men- 
tioned in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  interested  in  that  purchase? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  were  interested  with  you  in  that  purchase? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  else  ? 

Mr.  Ha\'emeyer.  No  one  else? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  quite  a  large  purchase,  a  large  body  of 
land  involving  a  very  considrable  amount  of  money  as  the  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  it  was  a  large  body  of  land,  and  I  believe 
the  amount  might  be  considered  a  large  sum ;  it  looked  so  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  stating  your  object  in  making 
the  purchase? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  only  object  I  had  in  view  was  an  investment 
in,  you  might  say,  the  general  sugar  business.  I  believe  that  at  the 
time  it  was  first  Drought  to  my  attention  Congress  had  passed  a  law 
allowing  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  300,000  tons  of 
sugar  free  of  all  duty;  that  bein^  the  case,  I  was  immediately — ^well, 
that  being  the  case,  the  Philippme  Islands  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and  I  decided  to  investigate  the  question  of  making  an  in- 
Testment  in  the  islands,  with  a  view  to  making  sugar. 

The  Chahiman.  Did  you  contemplate  also  the  erection  of  a  centrale 
for  the  manufacture  of  cane  into  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  making  sugar;  growing  cane  and  making 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  making  cane  into  raw  sugar.  That  would 
involve  a  still  further  expenditure,  a  larger  expenditure  of  money, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  three  gentlemen  contemplate  conducting 
that  enterprise  yourselves,  with  your  own  individual  capital? 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  The  entire  enterprise? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyeh.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  your  financial  status 
more  than  I  have,  but  were  you  three  gentlemen  financially  able  to 
conduct  so  large  an  enterprise  yourselves? 

Mr.  Havemeyeh.  We  thought  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  still  think  so? 

Mr.  Hay-emeyer.  Well,  that  is  a  question;  of  course,  we  did  not 
know  exactly  what  the  investment  would  amount  to. 

The  Chairman,  Through  whom  did  you  make  the  purchase? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Of  the  San  Jose  estate? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  inunediate  details; 
the  transaction  of  the  entire  business  has  been  left  more  or  less  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Welch.  I  believe  from  hearsay  that  our  agent  in  the 
Philippines  is  Mr.  Poole. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  slightly ;  I  have  met  him  twice,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  the  purchase  or  the  agre^nent  to  pur- 
chase made  in  his  name? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  be  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  AVhy,  I  imagiue  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Poole  him- 
self. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Poole  interested  in  the  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Of  the  San  Jose  estate? 

The  Chairman.  Financially? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  at  the  time  of  that 

gurchase  connected,  as  a  director,  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
o.,  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  now? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  State  whether  or  not  you  mentioned  anything  to 
that  corporation  or  to  the  board  of  directors  about  the  purchase  of 
tiiis  estate,  this  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  did  not.  AMien  the  entire  transaction  received 
aome  attention  in  the  newspapers  some  remarks  were  made  to  ine  by 
a  member  of  that  board  somewhat  relating  to  this  investment;  I 
think  there  were  some  few  words  of  criticism  for  taking  the  actiou 
without  consulting  them;  I  told  them  very  plainly  at  that  time  that 
I  did  not  think  it  was  any  of  their  business  what  action  I  took  with 
re^rd  to  an  investment,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  iVmerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  contribute 
any  part  of  the  purchase  mouey  that  has  already  been  paid  for  this 
estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  paid  the  monej'  which  has  already  been 
paid  in  pait  payment  for  this  estate  ? 
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Mr.  Havbh£T£R.  I  contributed  my  share  and  I  understand  the 
other  two  gentlemen  contributed  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  contribute  your  share — ^to  whom 
did  you  give  the  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Ha^-emeyer.  You  mean  the  individual  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  A  deposit  was  made  in  the  United  States 
Trust  Co. 

The  Chairman.  To  whose  credit  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  a  joint  account,  which,  I  believe,  had  the  name 
of  the  Horace  Havemeyer,  Charles  J.  Welch,  and  Charles  H.  Senff 
special  account. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  payment  made  by  check  or  draft  in  that 
special  account  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  the  deposit  was  made  to  the  United  States 
Trust  Co. ;  just  how  the  check  was  drawn  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is,  you  mean  your  check  for  your  share  of  the 
contribution  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  made  your  payment  to  that  special 
account  ? 

Mr.  Havehi^yer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  just  how  the  check  was 
drawn,  in  whose  name  the  chedc  was  drawn,  but  it  was  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  that  account  in  the  United  States  Trust  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  your  contribution  was  deposited  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  Have3ieyer.  My  contribution. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  asked  you  with  reference  to  the  check 
which  was  drawn  by  somebody  to  the  proper  oflicer  of  the  Philippine 
(iovemment  in  payment  of  the  first  installment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

Mr.  Hw'EMEYER.  Well,  with  that  I  am  not  familiar.  I  think  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  the  first  installment  on  account  of  the 

furchaso  of  the  San  Jose  land  was  transferred  to  soiue  bsink  in  the 
iiilippines,  and  that  a  check  was  drawn  on  that  bank  there,  ^we- 
sumably  by  our  agent ;  but  with  that  I  am  not  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  In  wliat  way  was  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  to  contribute  to  this  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Afr.  Havemeyer.  In  no  way  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  by 
which  that  company  was  to  have  the  sugar,  the  raw  sugar,  which 
should  be  gotten  on  the  island  of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  agreement  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  any  kind,  character,  or  description  with  ref- 
erence to  this  San  Jose  estate  or  the  land  embraced  therein? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  this  committee  to  understand  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  had  no  knowledge,  information,  or 
part  in  this  purchase? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  They  had  no  information  except  that  of  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  that  was  after  the  purchase  was  made. 
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Mr.  Haveaieyer.  Yes ;  they  had  no  information  beforehand,  not 
to  my  knowledge ;  they  did  not  secure  any  such  information  from  me. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  it  not  the  intention,  whether  it  was  expressed 
or  unexpressed,  that  this  purchase  was  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeybr.  There  was  no  such  intention ;  my  interest  was  a 
private  investment  on  my  part. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  understand  the  interests  of  the  other 
gentlemen  to  be  private  interests  on  their  part? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  was  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they,  either  one  or 
both  of  them,  were  representing  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Hai-emeyer.  I  understood  that  they  did  not  represent  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  am  a  stockholder  and  I  am  also  an  offi- 
cer ;  I  hold  the  office  of  vice  president  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  is  it  not, 
interested  in  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  not  interested  in  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  contract  or  agreement  with  the  Min- 
doro Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural 
Co.,  of  California? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  no  way. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Co.,  of 
California  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir ;  in  no  way. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.,  of 
California? 

Mr.  Havemkyer.  In  no  way. 

The  Chair^ian.  State,  if  you  know,  what  relation,  if  any,  Mr. 
Poole  now  occupies  toward  this  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  ITave^ieyer.  He  represents  us  in  the  Philippines,  we  being  the 
owners  of  the  San  Joso  estate, 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Is  he  also  connected  with  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.^ 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  i-ir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  he  is  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  in  anv  wav 
connected  with  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Co.,  of  California^ 

ifr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know;  I  l^elieve  he  is,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  do  you  believe  him  to  be  con- 
nected with  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  he  is  their  agent. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Co., 
of  California  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyeb.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  same  condition 
applies  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co. 
of  California? 

Mr.  Havemeybr.  My  impression  is  the  same  there. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  you  have  no  rela- 
lion  with  these  three  California  companies  while  your  agent,  Mr. 
Poole,  is  the  agent  or  manager  for  those  companies? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  ;  I  do  not  suppose  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  own  lands  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  understand,  in  a  general  way,  they  do,  from 
hearsay. 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  they  on  the  island  of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  do  you  and  those  three  companies  have 
the  same  agent  or  manager? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  had  any  correspondence  with  those 
three  companies,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  officer  of  any  of  them,  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Poole  as  manager? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  whatsoever.  As  I  say,  the  actual  work  of 
this  entire  enterprise  has  more  or  less  devolved  upon  Mr.  Welch,  he 
being  the  active  man. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  know  more  about  the  details  of  the 
matter  than  yourself? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  employ  Mr.  Hammond  in 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  he  was  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  John- 
son some  few  years  aso.  I  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  the  con- 
versations I  had  with  him,  to  give  me  the  name  of  some  good  young 
lawyer  in  New  York;  that  I  had  certain  matters  in  mind  that  I 
might  care  to  have  him  take  up,  and  he  recommended  to  me  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hammond.  When  this  Philippine  enterprise  came  into 
my  mind  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Welch,  who  was  my  associate  at  the 
time,  that  Mr.  Hammond  might  be  a  good  man  to  employ  in  view  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  recommendation.  After  a  few  days'  thought  we  de- 
cided to  employ  Mr.  Hammond.  So  I  either  went  to  see  Mr.  Ham- 
mond alone  or  in  company  with  Mr.  Welch  and  put  the  matter 
before  him. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  said  that  some  one  connected  with  the  sugar 
refining  company  spoke  to  you  with  reference  to  this  investment  in 
the  Philippines,  having  seen  it  in  the  papei-s  or  being  advised  of  it 
in  some  way.  Do  you  recall  who  that  was  and  where  the  conversa- 
tion took  place? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  took  place  at  a  board  meeting.  There  was 
some  question  asked  by  a  member  of  the  board,  of  the  then  board. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  conversation  to  which  you  have  referred  took 
place  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  of  which  you  were  then  a  member? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DouoiiAS.  And  one  of  the  directors,  in  the  presence  of  the 
others,  spoke  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Havemeyeil  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Was  that  the  only  time  that  you  now  recall  when  anv 
officer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  questioned  you  with  ref- 
erence to  that  investment? 

Mr.  Havekeyeb.  That  is  the  only  time,  if  you  mean  by  an  officer, 
a  director. 

Mr.  Douoi^AS.  I  mean  an  officer  or  director;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
Will  you  give  us  that  conversation  as  much  in  detail  as  you  can 
recall  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  think  there  was  under  discussion  that  day 
the  advisability  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  issuing  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  denying  any  interest  in  the  Hiilippine  investment 
in  any  way,  and  durmg  the  course  of  that  discussion  a  member  of 
the  board,  as  I  recall  it,  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that  I  was  connected 
with  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that 

Mr.  Douglas.  Tell  us  what  he  said,  if  you  can  recall  it,  instead 
of  saying  he  seemed  to  think. 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  It  is  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  recall  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  what  did  he  seem  to  think? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  seemed  to  think  that  my  action  in  making 
such  an  investment,  with  the  newspaper  notoriety  which  was  given 
this  investment,  was  an  undesirable  act  as  a  director  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  it  involved  the  company  in  a  certain  amount  of 
notoriety,  which  should  be  avoided  for  various  reasons,  and  he 
seemed  to  criticize,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  investment  on  my  i>art,  as 
an  individual,  as  somewhat  against  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  your  reply  was.  in  substance,  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  your  own  consideration  and  that  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness, or  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  was  it  his  objection  that  you  were  engaged  on 
your  private  account  in  competition  with  the  company,  or  that  you 
were  doing  that  which  brought  the  company  into  public  criticism 
or  notoriety,  and  that  you  should  have  avoided  that  as  a  member  of 
the  board? 

Mr.  Have3ieyer.  It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  the  notoriety 
which  caused  the  objection. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Owing  to  the  outcry  against  the  sugar  refining  com- 
pany as  a  trust,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  being  prosecuted  m  the 
courts,  you  should  have  kept  out  of  that  investment  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  governed  by  that.  Of 
course  I  can  not  quite  say  by  what  feelings  ue  was  actuated.  He 
gave  nie  the  impression  that  the  publicity  that  this  investment  gave, 
by  the  sensational  charges  in  Congress,  was  undesirable  for  the  Ix^st 
interests  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Douglas.  AVell,  that  is  substantially  what  I  mean.  And  I 
understand  you  to  sav  that  as  far  as  vou  can  recall,  that  is  the  oulv 
time  that  your  private  investment  was  called  into  question  by  any 
oflicial  of  tlie  company  in  behalf  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Tliat  is  the  only  time  I  can  recall;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  I  think  vou  were  asked  about  Mr.  Welch  and 
Mr.  Senff.  Did  you  say  whether  they  were  officials  in  any  way  in 
the  sugar  refining  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  md  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Were  they  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HAVEMErER.  I  do  not  think  they  were  at  the  time;  it  is  Jyos- 
sible  that  Mr.  Senff  might  have  been  a  director.  He  resigned,  as  1 
recall  it,  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  that  is  long  before  he  became  interested  in 
the  Philippines,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  sure  as  regards  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  to  come  back  again  to  the  matter  of  the  pay- 
ment for  this  land,  as  nearly  as  I  could  gather  from  what  you  said, 
you  yourself  and,  as  you  presumed,  your  two  associates,  paid 
an  equal  amount  of  money  into  a  special  account  in  the  United 
States  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  when  the  time  came  to  make  the  payment, 
your  impression  is,  that  enough  of  the  money  was  transferred  to 
some  bank  in  Manila  to  meet  the  necessary  payment ;  was  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ha\'emeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  who  organized  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  t 

Mr.  Havemeyss.  I  am  inclmed  to  think  Mr.  de  Gersaorff  did. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  mean  who  did  the  legal  business,  but  what 
capitalists  were  active  in  procuring  it  to  be  organized — the  same  three 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  same  three. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  was  a  part  of  your  general  plan  for  raising  cane 
and  manufacturing  it  into  sugar  in  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  raising  of  cane;  it  hajd 
reference  to  the  purchasing  of  cane  and  the  manufacturing  of  it 
into  sugar. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  that  is  largely  the  purchasing  of  cane  from  the 
San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyiqr.  Not  necessarily ;  from  anybody  who  might  grow  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  the  same  men  who  were  interested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  order  to  raise  sugar  cane  were  also 
interested  in  the  development  company  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing it  into  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  has  been  brought  out  here  that  some  few  miles  of 
railroad  have  been  built  from  some  port  on  the  coast  to  or  toward  the 
San  Jose  estate.  Is  that  railroad  owned  by  a  separate  corporation 
or  by  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  my  impression  it  is  owned  by  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.,  but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  Mr.  Welch  here? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  this  room  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ha\^meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  with  reference  to  these  California  agricul- 
tural companies,  have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  their  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  know  nothing  about  their  organization. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  You  were  not  consulted  about  their  organization  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  Havbmeyek.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  have  no  interest  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  no  financial  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  mentioned,  as  you  now 
recall,  by  any  of  your  associates,  Mr.  Welch  or  Mr.  Senff  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  recall  hearing  them  mentioned  by  Mr.  Welch, 
but  not  by  Mr.  Senff. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Welch  is  interested 
in  them! 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  understand  that  you,  Welch, 
and  Senff  deposited  in  the  United  States  Trust  Co.  a  certain  sum, 
which  formed  a  separate  account  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  this 
San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  How  did  you  and  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff  pro- 
pose to  get  title  to  that  estate?  Was  the  deed  to  run  to  you  jointly, 
or  how  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  H!AMiim)N.  When  it  was  finally  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  deed  has  been  given;  it 
is  a  matter  that  was  left  in  the  discretion  of  our  lawver. 

Mr*  Hamilton.  Did  you  understand  you  were  to  be  organized  into 
a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  HAVEBiEYER.  Regarding  the  purchase  of  that  estate? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  My  understanding  was  that  that  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  simply  desired  to  inquire  how  you  proposed  to 
finally  get  the  title  in  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  left  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, entirely  in  the  discretion  of  my  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  the  only  persons  interested  in  obtaining  title 
to  that  estate,  as  I  understand  youj  were  you  three  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Welch,  Mr.  Senff,  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  is  your  age,  Mr.  Havemeyer  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  24, 

(Recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  na.,  but  immediately 
adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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House  op  Repbesentatives, 
Committee  on  Insular  Ajbtaibs, 

Thursday^  January  12^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  were  present:  Messrs. 
Olmsted  (chairman),  Hamilton,  Graham,  Parsons,  Madison,  Douglas, 
Jones,  Page,  Garrett,  Denver,  Fomes,  Helm,  and  Rucker. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOBACE  HAVEMETEE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  that  you  are,  or  have  been,  a  director 
in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  ha\'e  been  a  director ;  I  am  a  director  no  longer. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  American  Si^ar 
Refining  Co.  was  not  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose 
estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  at  any  time  since  its  purchase  acquired 
an  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Can  you  state  whether  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  has  purchased  or  leased  or  acquired  any  interest  in  any  lands 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  you  are  interested  in  any 
lands  in  the  Philippines  aside  from  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  it  might  be  considered  that  I  was  interested 
in  the  lands  owned  by  the  Mmdoro  Development  Co.,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  all  or 
anv  portion  of  the  Calalnba  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Thayer? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  his  first  name.  Yes;  it  is 
A.  F.  Thayer — do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  interest  with  him  in  any  lands  in 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  in  any  way  represented  you  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  or  of  obtaining  options  upon  any  lands  m  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  estate  of  friar  lands 
in  the  Philippines  outside  of  the  Mindoro  Island  property  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  are  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahtman.  Have  you  the  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  that 
conipany  here? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  not ;  they  are  in  the  custody  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  Mr.  .Welch. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Welch  is  the  president? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  when  did  your  connection  as  a  director 
in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  cease  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  On  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  1911. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  were,  then,  a  director  in  the  so-called  sugar  trust 
when  you  entered  upon  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  this  San 
Jose  estate  on  the  Island  of  Mmdoro,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  father,  I  believe,  was  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Trust? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  he  living  at  the  time*  you  entered  into  this  trans- 
action ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  T\Tiat  connection,  if  any,  did  your  resignation  as  a 
director  have  with  the  fact  that  you  were  questioned,  at  the  director*s 
meeting  to  which  you  referred,  by  your  brother  directors  with  refer- 
ence to  your  purchase  of  these  lands? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  it  had  any  reference  to  my  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  fact  that  you  had  be- 
come connected  with  this  sugar  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  had 
no  connection  at  all  with  your  resignation  as  a  director? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  improvements  have  been  placed  upon  the  San 
Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  those  im- 
provements. They  can  be  better  explained  by  either  Mr.  Welch  or 
our  representatives  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  begun  the  cultivation  of  cane  on  this  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  do  not  know  it  to  be 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  has  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  done  in  the 
way  of  erecting  a  sugar  plant? 

ISlr.  Ha\temeyer.  A  contract  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  sugar 
plant  with,  I  believe,  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  and  I  am  under  the 
impression  the  factory  is  in  process  of  erection,  but  I  am  not  exactly 
familiar  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  a  railroad 
from  the  factory  to  the  port  of  entry,  and  in  the  way  of  constructing 
docks  and  wharves? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  mv  impression  that  a  wharf  has  been  built 
and  a  railroad  is  being  built. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  expended  up  to  this  time  in  that  project  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Welch  can;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Senff, 
and  yourself  owned  this  entire  property;  that  as  the  members  of  a 
corporation  you  owned  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  and  as  indi- 
viduals you  own  the  agricultural  lands;  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  individuals  we  own  the  San  Jose  estate;  we 
are  also  interested  in  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  not  the  sole  owners  of  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.? 

Mr.  Ha^'emeyer.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  associated  with  you  three  gentlemen  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  the  only  outside  ownership  that  I  know 
of  is  that  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer ;  he  owns  50  shares  of 
stock. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  entire  stock  of  that 
corporation  is  owned  by  Mr.  Senff,  Mr.  Welch,  your  cousin,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Havemeyer,  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Air.  Jones.  Has  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  any  interest  in  any  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Xone  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  whom  do  you  expect  to  dispose  of  the  sugar  which 
you  manufacture  at  this  plant  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  At  the  moment  we  have  not  determined  that.  It 
is  natural  to  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  will  be  mar- 
keted in  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  300,000  tons 
of  sugar  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  dutv ;  if  the 
sugar  is  sold  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der in  open  market. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  true  now,  is  it  not,  that  all  of  that  product  could 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  now  free 
of  duty? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  My  impression  is  300,000  tons  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  who  first  brought  to  your  attention 
the  subject  of  investing  in  sugar  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  was  a  creation  of  my  own  mind,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  allowed  the  importation  of  sugar 
free  of  duty;  it  is  possible  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Welch  in  conversations  I  had  with  him;  it  is  also  possible  I  may  have 
suggested  it  to  him.  Perhaps  his  memory  on  that  particular  point 
is  better  than  mine. 

Mr.  Jones.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  AVelch  and 
yourself,  between  you  two? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Jokes.  How  did  Mr.  Senff  become  interested  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  put  the  subject  before  him  and  asked  hini  if  he 
cared  to  invest  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  he  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  Mr.  Senff  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  is  connected  with  it;  well,  this  is  a  belief;  my 
information  is  based  on  belief;  I  think  he  is  connected  with  the  sugar 
industry  in  Porto  Eico. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  means? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  so,  but  I  do  not  know  even  approxi- 
mately what  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  Mr.  Welch  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  anywhere? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  ever  been? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  sav  your  connection  with  that  company  as  a 
director  has  ceased.  Are  you  financially  interested  in  that  company 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Do  you  mean  whether  I  own  stock? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Without  seeming  to  be  a  reluctant  witness,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  personal  question.  If  I  am  directed  to 
answer,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  especially  anxious  to  have  you  answer  it  if 
you  have  any  hesitancy  about  it;  if  you  say  you  would  rather  not 
make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that,  I  will  not  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  to  be  governed  by  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  leave  it  entirely  with  you;  if  you  do  not  care  to 
answer  the  question,  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Hav-emeyer.  I  should  prefer  not  to  answer. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  prefer  not  ?  Very  well.  Is  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemever 
connected  in  any  way  at  this  time  with  the  American  Sugar  Renn- 
ing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  ever  been? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  he  was  in  their  employ  for  a  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  did  his  connection  as  an  employee  of  that  com- 
pany cease? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago ;  it  may  be  longer. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  anywhere 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  To  my  knowledge  not  actively;  he  may  own  an 
interest  in  certain  sugar  properties. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  property,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  fcnow ;  I  say  it  is  possible  he  may. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  he  does  own  any  stock 
in  any  company  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  su^r? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None,  except  this  Mindoro  Devwopment  Co. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  said,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  in  view  of  what  occurred 
t  the  directors'  meeting  at  which  you  were  questioned  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  your  going  into  the  sujgar  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
that  the  objection  seemed  to  be  that  it  gave  publicity  to  the  affairs 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  C!o.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  this 
niatter  could  have  been  kept  out  of  the  newspapers  and  no  publicity 
given  to  it  there  would  have  been  no  objection  on  the  part  of  those 
directors  to  your  going  into  this  enterprise? 

Mr.  Havemeyeb.  I  never  considered  that  circumstance.^  It  was  my 
presumption,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Jokes.  But  you  were  questioned  quite  closely  by  one  or  two 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  what  the  objection  was  based  upon 
and  you  always  said  it  was  based  upon  the  objection  to  the  publicity 
whicn  was  given  to  the  subject.  Now^  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your 
associates  in  the  corporation,  in  your  opinion,  if  there  had  been  no 
publicity  attaching  to  your  investment  m  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Havemeteb.  It  is  possible  there  might  have  oeen  a  natural 
jealousy. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think,  then,  that  the  great  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  might  have  been  jealous  of  your  proposed  venture  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Not  necessarily  the  company,  but  tiie  individual 
directors. 

Mr.  Jokes.  The  individual  directors  generally  speak  for  the  com- 
pany, do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Not  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  mean  to  couvct  the  idea,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  that  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  is  so  jealous 
of  its  monopoly  of  producing  sugar  that  it  was  opposed  to  your  going 
into  the  Philippine  Islands  and  producing  300,000  tons  of  sugar 
there  to  come  in  competition  with  its  product;  is  that  the  idea  you 
want  to  convey  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  while  I  was  a  director,  did  not  engage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  or  sugar  cane,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  bought  the  raw  product  and  refined  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  bought  raw  sugar  and  refined  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  what  did  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  that  it  was 
probably  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  directors  which  prompted  them 
to  object  to  your  going  into  the  sugar  business  in  the  Philippine 
Islanos?    You  were  not  going  to  refine  sugar  there,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Possibly;  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  we 
will  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  possibility  that  you  might  refine  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  300,000  tons,  then,  in  your  opinion  caused  the  directors  of 
the  company  of  which  you  were  then  a  director  to  be  jealous  of  you  ? 

Mi.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  said  it  was  my  opinion  that  there  might 
be  a  natural  jealousy  on  their  part;  my  opinion  is  based  upon  belief. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  investment  mi^ht 
prove  profitable  and  they  would  like  to  have  a  share  in  it,  individu- 
ally, and  not  as  a  company. 

Mr,  Jones.  Then  you  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  direc- 
tors, who  were  the  official  representatives  of  this  company  in  their 
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individual  capacities,  were  jealous  of  your  enterprise  because  in 
their  opinion  it  might  prove  profitable,  and  they,  as  directors,  indi- 
vidually, and  not  as  representatives  of  the  company,  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  sharing  in  that  profit  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  stated  tnat  it  was  my  opinion  that  there  might 
be  a  natural  jealousy  on  account  of  the  objection  that  was  raised. 
You  asked  me  for  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all  I  want,  your  opinion ;  and  it  is  your  honest 
opinion  which  you  have  given  us.  On  yesterday,  as  a  result  of  the 
questions  which  were  asked,  you  put  it  entirely  on  the  ground  of  the 
publicity  which  was  given  to  the  thing,  the  undesirable  notoriety,  so 
to  speak;  now  you  think  that  was  not  the  only  reason,  but  that  the 
real  reason  may  have  been  that  these  directors  were  jealous  of  you 
because  they  believed  that  you  might  develop  a  profitable  industry 
in  which  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  participate  as  individuals 
and  not  as  representatives  of  the  sugar  refining  trust  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  my  opinion  is  really  based  on  belief. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  is  your  belief.  Were  you  acting 
upon  that  belief  when  you  severed  your  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir^ 

Mr.  Jones.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  leaving  the  di- 
rectorate of  that  company — the  fact  that  you  were  going  into  the  sugar 
business  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Poole,  your  agent  in 
the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  near  as  I  can  recall  I  met  him  about  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  certain  that  he  did  not  bring  this  matter  to 
your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Quite  certain. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  him  as  your  agent  out 
there  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  he  was  an  employee 
on  a  plantation  in  which  we  are  interested  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  you  say  "  we  are  interested  in  Cuba,"  to  whom  do 
you  refer? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  yourself? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  And  myself. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Senff,  and  yourself  are  engaged 
in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  WTio  are  the  members  of  that  corporation  aside  from 
you  three  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  a  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a 
member  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  in  Cuba — ^the  rais- 
ing of  cane  or  the  manufacture  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  We  raise  cane  there  and  manufacture  sugar. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  refine  sugar  there  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  \\Tiere  do  you  dispose  of  the  product  of  those  mills? 

Mr.  Ha\'emeyer.  In  the  American  market,  principally. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  the  principal  purchaser? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  the  details  of  the 
sale  of  the  sugar  are  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Welch,  then,  is  the  president  of  the  company  in 
Cuba  as  well  as  of  the  company  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Ha%^meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  that  the  bulk  of  your 
product  in  Cuba  goes  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  If  it  is  a  fact,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  contract  by 
which  you  dispose  of  that  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  do  not  know  of  your  knowledge  whether  that 
concern  gets  the  bulk  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  say  this  Mr.  Poole  was  an  employee  of  that  com- 
pany ;  in  what  capacity  was  he  employed  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe — and  my  belief  is  based  purely  upon 
hearsay — he  was  connected  with  the  agricultural  department  of  that 
company,  that  Cuban  company. 

Mr.  cfoNES.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  Cuban 
company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  individually  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  company  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  is  the  annual  production  of 
that  cwnpany? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Roughlv,  about  75,000  bags,  between  75,000  and 
100,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  any  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  object  to  your  going  into  that  concern  down  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
engaged  in  tJie  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Cuba  ? 

^Ir.  Havemeyer.  I  presume  so;  it  is  very  likely  they  did. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  not,  however,  the  same  publicity  given  to 
that  as  there  has  been  to  the  Philippine  venture  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  not  anticipating  anything  of  the  sort,  are  you? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  am  pi^epared  for  almost  anything,  in  my 
short  experience  in  business  life. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  getting  out  of  the 
dii"ectorate  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  had  it — that  you 
anticipated  there  might  be  some  trouble  down  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  Mr.  Poole  ever  connected  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  Mr.  Prentiss,  whose  name  lias  been  mentioned 
in  this  examination  so  fre<iiiently? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  he  was  also  an  employee  of  this  Cuban 
compaiw.    I  presume  that  is  what  you  want  to  know? 

Mr.  tJoNES.  Well,  I  want  to  know  all  about  it  that  you  can  tell  us. 
He  was  also  an  employee  of  the  Cuban  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  beleive  he  was  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion; I  am  not  quit  familiar  with  what  his  exact  position  was. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  the  same  position  in  the  Philippines  that  he 
had  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  :  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Jones.  One  of  tne  witnesses  in  speaking  of  him  said  he  sup- 
posed he  was  the  cashier,  I  think  it  was  either  Mr.  Carpenter  or  Capt. 
Sleeper,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  cashier  of  the  company,  but 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  his  business  title  was  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Prentiss  is  the  assistant  manager  of  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Poole  is  the  manager  and  Mr.  Prentiss  is  the  as- 
sistant manager  ? 

Mr.  Have^ieyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  connection  have  they  with  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Ha\^meyer.  Well,  it  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Poole  is  the  mana- 
ger of  the  San  Jose  estate,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  Mr.  Welch  can  give 
you  more  accurate  information  on  that  subject,  because  he  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  company  and  manages  its  affairs. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  the  treasurer  or  financial  officer  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  you  have  never  been  out  to  the  Philippines,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  acts  in  that  capacity  in  the  Philippines?  \\Tio 
is  the  cashier  or  paymaster  or  financial  agent  of  the  company  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  my  belief  that  both  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr. 
Prentiss  have  the  power  to  act  in  that  capacity ;  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  Mr.  Prentiss.  I  would  rather  you  get  Mr.  Welch's  testimony  on 
that. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  know  that  Mr.  Poole  acts  in  that  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  authoritv  to  "draw  checks? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  payment  for  lands  and  labor  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
tracts ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  he  has  general  authority  to  draw  checks 
for  the  expense  of  the  business  for  anv  large  contracts  or  purchases 
of  lands,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  i  should  ima^ne  he  would  be 
required  to  secure  direct  authority  from  the  office  m  New  York.  I 
do  not  believe  his  powers  are  as  broad  as  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  Mr.  Prentiss  ever  had  any  connection  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he 

s  not. 
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Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Harrison  that  you  say  is  interested 
with  you  and  Mr.  Senff  and  Mr.  Welch  in  the  Cuban  venture ;  is  he 
a  sugar  man  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  he  is  a  resident  of  Philadelphia:  I  believe 
he  resides  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  any  interest  now,  or  did  he  ever  have  any 
interest,  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  really  could  not  say  whether  he  has  any  interest 
now ;  it  is  the  general  belief  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  interest? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  presume  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  he  ever  been  an  employee  or  an  officer  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  may  have  been ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  Why  do  you  say  he  may  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has 
been  organized  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  only  been  con- 
nected with  it  in  any  capacity  for  about  seven  years,  and  during  the 
first  part  of  it,  of  course,  I  was  not  even  familiar  with  the  detaus ;  I 
was  merely  under  a  course  of  instruction ;  I  was  there  by  sufferance. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  know  him  at  that  time  as  having  any  con- 
nection or  any  interest  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  HIavemeyer.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  time  you  began  to  have  some  business  relations 
with  the  company,  some  seven  years  ago? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  think  that!  was  aware. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  what  caused  you  to  have  the  impression  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Probably  hearsay;  by  conversation,  perhaps, 
with  certain  individuals;  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstances,  except 
that  I  have  an  impression  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  an  impression  in  your  mind  that  he  was 
connected  with  that  company  in  some  capacity  at  some  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  the  impression  that  he  is  a  stockholder 
in  that  company  and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  company  in 
an  official  capacity. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  he  a  large  or  a  small  stockholder  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  my  impression  he  is  a  stockholder  of  moder- 
ate size,  but  I  could  not  say  to  what  extent,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  Mr.  Senff  a  stockholder  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  really  could  not  say ;  it  is  my  impression  he  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  Mr.  Welch  a  stockholder  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  your  impression  that  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  it  seems  from  your  testimonv.  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  at  least,  who  are  connected  with  this  sugar  project  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  are  actively  interested  in  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  that  the  others,  it  is  your  impression,  are 
not  interested  in  the  company  with  the  exception  or  Mr.  Welch, 
and  you  have  no  impression  one  way  or  the  other  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes;  I  may  have  an  interest  myself — a  stock 
interest — but  as  long  as  you  did  not  ask  the  information  I  preferred 
not  to  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  I  withdrew  that  question  because  you  seemed  not 
to  care  to  speak  of  your  own  relations  with  the  company.  You  said 
something  about  a  conversation  had  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  your- 
self, in  which  you  said  to  him  that  you  had  some  matters  in  hand 
connected  with  the  Philippines;  did  you  or  not  tell  him  what  those 
matters  were  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  did  not  tell  him. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  that  the  only  conversation  you  ever  had  with 
him  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  On  what  subject? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  your  purchase  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  your 
investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  had  no  conversation  wuth  him  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  my  investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  going  to  make  an  investment. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  subsequently  have  any  conversation  with  him 
on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  had  many  conversations  with  him  on  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Xo  ;  I  have  had  very  few. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  consulted  him  with  reference  to  the  legality 
of  the  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  You  mean  of  the  purchase  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Have3ieyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  he  never  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land  you  could  hold  in  the  Phipippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  he  ever  consulted  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
might  be  some  device  by  which  you  could  get  around  the  statutory 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  held  by  a  cor- 
poration for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Xo,  sir.  It  has  been  my  desire,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  in  making  this  investment,  to  conform  to  the  law\  I  have 
not  sought  the  advice  of  any  man  on  the  question  of  trying  to  evade 
the  law,  but  rather  to  conform  to  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  aware,  as  a  business  man,  and  as  a  man  who 
has  a  variety  of  enterprises,  which  are  located  in  both  hemispheres, 
that  there  has  been  an  open  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law  down  in 
Cuba  and  down  in  Porto  Rico,  are  you  not,  and  that  the  restrictions 
down  tliere  are  openly  disregarded,  simply  because  there  are  no 
penalties  attaching,  and  those  who  have  disregarded  them  say  '*We 
can  not  Ik»  punished  and  we  do  not  purpose  to  be  hampered  by  these 
restrictions."  You  are  aware  that  is  the  case  down  there,  are  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  no  interest  in  Porto  Rico  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  conditions  there,  and  I  very  much  doubt,  and  would  Iw 
verv  nnicli  surprised  to  hear  of  any  violation  of  the  law  in  Cuba:  I 
really  do  not  think  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  certainlv  is  so  in  Porto  Rico. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  entirely  differ  with  vou.  It  is  true  that  men 
down  there  hold  in  common  more  than  any  one  corporation  could 
hold,  but  that  the  law  has  been  violated  I  do  not  think  is  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  has  been  stated  here,  over  and  over  again,  that  inas- 
much as  there  were  no  penalties  attached  to  that  law  its  provisions 
were  absolutely  disregarded. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Secretarv  of  War  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Secretary  of  W  ar  Dickinson  said  so  himself,  and  that 
is  all  I  am  contending  for,  and  I  want  to  know  from  Mr.  Have- 
mever  whether  the  same  conditions  exist  or  whether  there  is  an 
attempt  to  do  the  same  things  in  the  Philippines,  or  a  desire  to  do 
the  same  things  in  the  Philippines  that  are  openly  done,  flagrantly 
done,  as  I  understand,  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Hav-emeyer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  at  all.  I  know  that  it  is  our  desire  in  the  Philippines  to  con- 
form to  the  law ;  I  know  nothing  about  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  simply  made  the  statement  to  you  in  regard  to  Porto 
Rico  because  you  seemed  to  think  it  was  somewhat  of  an  imputation 
upon  you  when  I  suggested  that  there  might  be  such  an  attempt 
made  in  the  Philippmes,  I  understand  that  the  business  people 
who  do  these  things  in  Porto  Rico  do  not  regard  them  as  disrepu- 
table, these  acts,  and  they  do  them  openly  and  publicly. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  are  constantly  makmg  statements  in  the  record 
that  ought  to  come  from  the  witness. 

Mr.  tK)NE8.  You  say,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  that  you  have  not  consulted 
any  attorneys  with  a  view  to  preparing  some  device  by  which  more 
lands  could  be  held  in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  the  limitations  of 
the  law  provides  for? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  not  exactly;  I  consulted  with  attorneys  as 
to  how  land  in  the  Philippines  could  be  owned  legally,  but  not  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  DorotAS.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  two  or  three  questions  with 
reference  to  your  suggestion  that  you  did  not  want  to  answer  the 
question  about  your  holding  of  stock,  whether  you  held  it  or  did 
not,  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Has  your  desire  in  that 
matter,  not  to  answer,  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  fact  that  you 
are  interested  in  this  property  in  the  Philippines,  and  therefore  wish 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member,  if  so,  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir.  It  has  not.  In  saying  I  preferred  not 
to  answer  I  was  more  or  less  actuated  by  personal  reasons,  but  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  I  am  here  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee; if  they  wish  that  information,  I  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Whether  you  give  it  or  not  has  no  reference  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  at  present  interested  in  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Jones  in  examining  you  used  the  word  "pub- 
licity "  with  reference  to  the  conversation  vou  had  with  one  oi  the 
directors  of  the  company,  after  you  had  made  the  investment  in  the 
Philippines,  as  though  the  men  with  whom  you  talked  objected  to 
the  fact  that  your  investment  in  the  Philippines  had  become  public 
information.     Did  you  attempt  to  conceal,  or  have  any  disposition 
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to  keep  concealed,  the  fact  that  you  had  invested  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  necessarily;  no. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Any  more  than  that  privacy  which  every  man  prob- 
ably exercises  with  reference  to  his  own  anairs?  Were  you  aware 
of  any  necessity  for  keeping  concealed  your  operations  in  the  Phil- 
ippines ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Merely  a  natural  reluctance  not  to  have  my  pri- 
vate affairs  become  public. 

Mr.  Douglas.  As  I  understood  you — and  I  will  try  to  state  it  as 
Mr.  Jones  undertook  to  state  it  from  his  point  of  view — ^the  member 
of  the  board,  whoever  it  was,  in  speaking  to  you  about  the  purchase 
of  this  large  estate  in  the  Philippines  and  engaging  there  in  Dusiness, 
objected  rather  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  anairs  of  the  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  were  being  investigated  in  the  courts  and  the  subject 
of  animadversions  and  criticisms  in  the  newspapers,  and  he  thought 
the  purchase  of  this  large  property  by  one  who  was  a  director  of  the 
company  might  add  fuel  to  that  flame,  is  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  it  was  my  impression  that  he  had  in  mind 
the  publicity  of  charges  that  were  untrue,  to  his  knowled^  and 
belief.  Charges  were  made  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
was  interested  in  the  Philippines,  and  these  charges,  so  far  as  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  concerned,  seemed  to  be  unjust, 
because  they  had  no  such  interest. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  you  said,  were  refiners  of  raw  sugar,  of  brown  sugar,  or 
whatever  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  their  principal  business. 

Mr.  Douglas.  To  what  extent  has  it  as  a  company,  so  far  as  you 
know,  engaged  in  the  production  and  growth  of  cane,  and  in  the 
production  of  sugar,  if  at  all,  and  where? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  my  belief  it  has  no  interest  in  the  growing 
of  cane,  sugar  cane,  and  the  production  of  raw  sugar  from  that  cane. 
I  believe  it  is  interested  in  the  stocks  of  beet-su^ar  companies,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  so  published  in  their  statements. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  Harrison  that  was  spoken  of  is  a  member  of 
the  Harrison  family  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  connected  with 
the  sugar-refining  business? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  is  connected  with  that  family. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Just  as  your  own  family  has  been  identified  for 
many  years  with  the  sugar  business  in  New  York  the  Harrisons  have 
been  connected  with  the  sugar  business  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  the  situation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  that  reason,  or  do  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  is  or  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact;  I  tried  to 
make  that  clear,  that  it  is  a  pure  impression. 

Mr.  Madison.  Under  what  arrangement  or  what  character  of  title 
do  you  gentlemen  really  own  land  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  the  details  as  to 
titles,  I  believe,  were  left  to  our  lawyers;  that  is  my  understanding  at 
the  moment.  If  there  has  been  a  deed  made,  it  is  made  out  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Poole,  or  his  nominees. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Has  Mr.  Poole  ever  made  any  conveyance  to  any 
person  or  corporation  as  his  nominee  ? 

Mr.  Hav£M£Y£r.  In  regard  to  that  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  will  ask  as  to  your  impression,  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Hav£meter.  I  think  there  is  some  such  deed,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken.  The  facts  as  to  that  Mr.  Welch  can  testify  to,  or  Mr. 
De  Gersdorflf. 

Mr.  Madison.  Where  is  that  deed? 

Mr.  Havemeybr.  If  there  is  one  I  presume  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  and  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff  formed  any 
corpK>ration,  partnership,  or  association  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
that  title? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so  directly.  We  entered  into 
an  agreement  regarding  our  investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  I  had  best  refer  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Madison.  Is  that  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  it  here? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  there  is  a  copy  here. 

Mr.  Madison.  Can  you  produce  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  I  can  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  wish  you  would,  and  produce  any  deed. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  This  is  the  agreement  [handing  paper  to  Mr. 
Madison] . 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  said  agreement:) 

This  agreement,  made  and  executed  this  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  by  and  between  Horace  Havemeyer,  of  the  city  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut;  Charles  J.  Welch,  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  Charles  H.  Senff, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  witnesseth : 

For  a  valuable  consideration,  the  receipt  whereof  Is  hereby  acknowledged, 
the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  and  do  agree  as  follows: 

First,  The  parties  hereto  desire  to  develop  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  contemplate  the 
formation  of  a  corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Construction 
Company  ")  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  of  some  other  State 
of  the  ITnited  States,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  purchasing  sufficient  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  constructing 
and  equipping  thereon  a  suitable  mill  for  the  grinding  and  refining  of  sugar, 
and  nlso  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements; this  Construction  Company  to  be  capitalized  at  about  the  actual 
cost  necessarily  involved.  They  further  contemplate  the  purchase  of  and  agree 
to  purchase.  If  possible  and  expedient,  either  in  their  own  names,  or  In  the 
names  of  other  individuals  acting  in  their  behalf,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
(25,000)  acres  of  private  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  adjoining  or  con- 
venient to  the  location  of  the  said  mill,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  sent 
two  representatives  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  investigate  certain  available 
lands,  and  to  cause  the  titles  thereto  to  be  examined.  As  to  such  possibility 
and  expediency  the  holders  of  two  of  the  three  interests  herein  provided  for 
may  determine. 

Second.  They  severally  agree  each  to  deposit  In  United  States  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  under  an  agreement  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "Exhibit  A"),  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000.00)  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  representatives,  for 
purchasing  said  lands,  and  for  paying  all  expenses  connected  therewith;  and 
they  further  severally  agree,  proportionately,  to  deposit  in  said  trust  company 
such  further  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes  or  any  of  them 
immediately  upon  the  development  of  such  necessity,  as  to  which  necessity  the 
holders  of  two  of  the  three  interests  herein  provided  for  may  determine  in  case 
of  disagreement. 
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Third.  They  further  severally  apree  each  to  siibsrrilK*,  either  in  his  owii 
name  or  in  the  names  of  individuals  acting  in  their  behalf,  and  to  pay  for  one- 
third  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  Construction  Oomimny  so  to  be  formed,  or 
each  to  advance  to  the  said  Construction  Company  one-third  of  the  moneys  net- 
essary  for  the  construction  and  equipment  and  oi^eration  of  the  said  mill  and 
for  the  purcliase  of  agricultural  machinerj'  and  implements  to  cultivate  suffi- 
cient lands  to  proi)erly  supply  said  mill  with  sugnr  cane,  immediately  nix>n  the 
development  of  such  necessity,  as  to  which  necessity  the  holders  of  two  of  the 
three  interests  herein  provided  for  may  determine  in  case  of  disagreement. 

Fourth.  It  is  intended  that  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  his  personal  repre 
sentatives.  successors,  and  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  one-third  interest  In 
the  said  Construction  Company  and  to  a  one-third  interest  in  said  private 
lauds,  and  that  each  shall  bear  one-third  of  the  extieuses  Incurred  in  the  whole 
undertaking,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  approximate  one  million  dollars. 

Fifth.  It  is  further  agreed  that  u[)on  the  purchase  of  said  private  lands  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  parties  hereto,  or  the  persona  acting  in  their  behalf,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  owners  of  said  private  lands,  will  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
said  Construction  Company,  which  contracts  shall  provide  that  the  owners  of 
said  private  lands,  their  i)ersonal  representatives,  successors,  and  assigns,  shall 
promptly  begin  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  uiK)n  said  private  lands,  and  that 
the  entire  production  of  sugar  cane  of  said  private  lands  shall  be  sold  to  the 
said  Construction  Company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  for  a  iieriod  of  Ave  (5) 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  four  (4)  renewals  of  five  (5)  years  each,  at  the  option 
of  said  Construction  Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  parties  hereto,  such  contracts  to  have  such  further  provisions  as  the 
parties  hereto  may  determine,  or  in  case  of  disagreement,  by  the  holders  of  two 
of  the  three  interests  herein  provided  for. 

Said  contracts  shall  be  recorded. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  any  party  hereto,  or  the  sale,  lease,  or  other  transfer 
by  him  of  his  portion  of  said  private  lands,  or  any  part  thereof  or  any  interest 
therein,  the  vendees,  lessees,  heirs,  devisees,  or  transferees,  their  personal  repre- 
sentatives, successors,  and  assigns,  shall  be  obligated  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
said  contracts  with  the  said  Construction  Company,  its  successors  and  assigns, 
in  so  far  as  said  contracts  affect  the  said  lands,  or  interest  therein,  so 
transferred. 

Sixth.  ri)on  the  completion  of  the  said  mill  and  the  plant  of  said  Construc- 
tion Company,  it  is  imderstood  and  agreed  that  a  coriwrntion  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Sugar  Company'*)  shall  be  formed,  with  the  following 
powers:  viz.  to  l)uild,  buy,  own,  hold,  sell,  lease,  rent,  maintain,  oiH»rate.  and 
to  acquire  In  any  manner  and  to  dls[)ose  of  manufactories  and  refineries,  houses, 
barns,  stables,  and  other  buildings  and  structures  of  all  kinds:  to  manufacture, 
refine,  buy,  sell,  imiwrt  and  export,  deal  in.  and  acquire  in  any  manner  and 
dispose  of,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  other  articles  of  all  kinds;  to  buy,  own. 
hold,  sell  imijort.  export  and  deal  in.  acquire  in  any  manner  and  dijqwse  of 
lumber,  woods,  and  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products;  to  buy,  own,  hold, 
sell,  lease,  rent  and  deal  in,  acquire  in  any  manner  and  disjM>se  of.  all  kinds  c»f 
merchandise,  machinery  and  implements;  to  build,  own,  hold,  buy,  sell,  lease, 
rent,  maintain  and  oi)erate,  acquire  in  any  manner  and  disix)se  of,  railroads 
and  tramroads;  to  build,  own,  hold,  buy,  sell,  lease,  rent,  maintain  and  operate, 
acquire  in  any  manner  and  dispose  of,  lines  of  steamships  and  sailing  vesseK 
docks,  wharves  nnd  warehouses;  to  borrow  and  lend  money;  to  build,  o^ii. 
hold,  buy,  sell.  lease,  rent,  maintain  and  oi)erate.  acquire  in  any  manner  nnd 
dispose  of,  irrigating  plants,  electric  and  i)ower  plants,  and  to  buy  and  sell 
water  for  irrigation  power  and  other  i)uri>o8**s.  and  electricity  for  iK)wer  or  for 
heating  and  lighting  punmses;  to  buy,  sell,  lease,  rent,  own  and  hold,  acquire 
in  any  manner  and  dispose  of,  real  and  i)er8onal  property;  to  invest  in,  hold, 
buy.  sell,  acquire  In  any  manner  and  dispose  of,  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  .securi- 
ties; and  with  such  other  and  further  iwwers  as  may  l>e  deemed  advisable: 
and  that  such  Sugar  Couqiany  shall  acquire  the  assets,  i»roperty,  and  plant  of 
of  the  said  Construction  Company,  including  said  contracts,  and  that  such 
Sugar  Company  shall  thereui)on  issue  its  stock.  In  payment  for  the  said  assets^, 
property,  plant,  and  contracts,  up  to  the  fuirvalue  thereof,  and  that  such  stwk 
shall  be  equally  divided  into  common  and  preferred,  the  preferred  to  lie  entitie<l 
to  eight  i)er  cent  (.S%)  noncumulatlve  dividends  per  annimi,  and  to  have 
preference  over  the  common  stock  as  to  dividends  and  also  as  to  assets. 

Seventh.  It  Is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  said  private  lands  shall 
be  valued  by  the  parties  hereto  and  their  successors  in  interest  annually,  and 
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in  case  of  dlsa^n'eemeut  the  decision  of  a  majority  in  interest  at  the  time  such 
valuation  is  made  shall  he  binding,  and  that  written  record  shall  be  made  and 
kept  of  the  same. 

In  case  of  a  failure  to  make  such  valuation  at  any  time,  the  valuation  wbtch 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  shall  be  the  one  last  made  antecedently  to 
the  time  of  making,  as  to  which  there  has  been  a  default. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties  hereto,  or  of  any  successor  in 
interest  prior  to  the  termination  of  said  contracts,  the  estate  of  the  one  so  dying 
shall  succeed  to  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  and  be  liable  for  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  party  hereto  so  dying. 

Klghth.  Neither  of  the  parties  hereto,  his  heirs,  ])ersoual  representatives,  suc- 
cessors, or  assigns,  shall  sell  or  convey  his  or  their  interest  in  said  private 
lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  giving  to  the  remaining  parties  hereto  the 
option  to  purchase,  within  one  year,  his  or  their  interest,  on  the  basis  of  the  last 
valuation  thereof  made  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

In  case  of  an  exercise  of  the  said  option  by  said  remaining  parties,  it  shall 
be  the  dut3'  of  the  parties  vested  with  the  interest  of  the  imrty  selling  to  make 
all  conveyances  requisite  to  vest  title  uiwn  payment  of  the  prices  herein  stipu- 
lated for.  By  **  remaining  parties  **  is  to  be  understood  the  persons  In  whom, 
at  the  time  of  such  exercise  of  option,  the  title  to  the  remaining  shares  herein 
provided  for  is  vested. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  bind  and  benefit  the  personal  representatives, 
successors  and  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  agreement  in  tripli- 
cate the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

HORAc-E    HaVEMEYEB. 

Chas.  J.  Welch. 
Chas.  H.  Senff. 
In  the  presence  of: 

Kenneth  B.  Halstead. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 
On  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine, 
before  me  i)ersonally  came  Horace  Havemeyer,  Charles  J.  Welch,  and  Charles  H. 
Senff,  to  me  known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  same  persons  described  in  and 
who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  they  severally  acknowledged  to  me 
that  they  executed  the  same. 

[seai-I  Kenneth  B.  Halstead, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 
(Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County.) 


Exhibit  A. 

This  agreement,  dated  this  day  of  September,  1909,  by  and  between 

Horace  Havemeyer,  Charles  J.  Welch,  and  Charles  H.  SenflP,  parties  of  the  first 
Iiart,  and  I'nited  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part; 

For  a  valuable  consideration,  the  receipt  whereof  Is  severally  acknowledged, 
the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  as  follows: 

I"^rst.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  severally  agree  each  to  deix)sit  with  the 
party  of  fhe  sec^ond  part  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000.00)  and 
such  further  sums  as  may  be  found  necessary  under  article  second'  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereto  of  even  date  herewith. 

Second.  The  iwirty  of  the  second  part  Is  hereby  authorize  and  directed  to 
\my  out  paid  moneys  or  any  part  thereof  from  time  to  time  upon  the  check 
or  written  order  of  either  one  of  sjild  parties  of  the  first  part. 

Third.  The  parties  of  the  first  imrt  agree  that  said  moneys  shall  be  applied  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  article  second  of  the  agreepient  above  referred 
to.  and  that  any  bahuice  remaining  shall  be  returned  proportionately  to  the 
parties  of  the  first  part. 
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Fourth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  allow  Interest  on  all  moneys 
held  by  It  hereunder  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  per  centum  (2i9<>)  per 
annum. 

Fifth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  under  no  responsibility  in  the 
premises  except  for  the  safe-keeping  of  said  moneys,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for 
the  application  thereof. 

Sixth.  This  agreement  shall  not  terminate  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the 
parties  hereto  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  bind  and  benefit  their  personal  rep- 
resentatives, successors,  and  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  agreement  in 
quadruplicate,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

Horace  Hatemeyeb, 
Chas.  J.  Welch, 
Chas.  W.  Senff. 

United  States  Tbtjst  Company  of  Xew  Yobk. 
By  Edwabd  W.  Sheldon.  President, 

Received  of  each  of  the  three  parties  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of  ^40,000, 
to  be  held  under  the  foregoing  agreement. 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  Xew  York, 
By  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  President, 
Oct.  6,  1907. 

Mr.  RuGKER.  Mr.  Hav^neyer,  what  is  the  name  of  this  corpora- 
tion in  Cuba  in  which  you  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  RncKEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  Cape  Cruz  Co. 

Mr.  RucKER.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  that  and  how 
did  you  get  your  interest? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  I  recall  it,  I  became  connected  with  it  at  the 
time  of  my  father's  death ;  the  interest  I  personally  own  is  nominal 

Mr.  RucKER.  Then  your  father  was  a  director  and  an  owner  in 
the  company  as  a  stoclmolder  ? 

Mr.  Hateheyer.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  director ;  he  was  a  stods- 
holder. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  a  stockholder 
in  that  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RncKER.  You  spoke  about  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
owning  stock  in  some  other  sugar  companies,  did  you  not,  in  an- 
swer  

Mr.  Ha\temeyer.  I  said  beet-sugar  companies. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Then  it  does  not  own  any  stock  in  the  Cuban  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  not;  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  RxTCKER.  Outside  of  the  gentlemen  vou  have  mentioned,  are 
there  any  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  who 
are  stockholders  in  the  Cuban  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  in  the  Cape  Cfruz  Co.,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Har- 
rison or  Mr.  Senff  or  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  RucKEH.  Is  there  more  than  one  Cuban  company  in  which  you 
are  interested  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  which  I  am  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  How  many? 

Mr.  Have>ieyer.  I  believe  four  in  all,  including  the  Cape  Cruz  Co. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Well,  now,  has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  an 
interest  as  stockholder  in  any  of  those  companies? 
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Mr.  Havemetbr.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Are  the-  individual  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  C5o.,  to  your  knowledjge,  owners  of  stock  in  those  companies? 

Mr.  Hayemeyek.  Yes;  I  thmk  they  may  be  in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  RucKER.  The  gentlemen  interested  with  you  in  the  Philip- 
pine enterprise  are  also  interested  in  the  Cuban  company  to  which 
vou  have  referred,  and  are  they  also  interested  in  the  other  companies 
in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Havemeyek.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  in  some  of  them,  as  I  recall 
it.  I  have  not  tried  to  familiarize  myself  with  any  of  those  facts, 
and  I  am  just  merely  giving  my  testimony  from  memory,  because 
I  did  not  think  I  would  be  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  any  of  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Perhaps  these  questions  have  been  asked  at  a  time 
when  I  was  not  present,  and  if  so  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  them ;  but 
in  order  to  make  the  record  complete  I  should  think  they  would  be 
proper.  Have  you  and  your  associates  in  the  Philippine  enterprise, 
or  either  of  them,  any  interest  in  the  purchase  of  the  Santa  Kosa 
estate  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  none,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  my  asso- 
ciates have. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  Isabela  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  The  same  condition  applies  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No  interest? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  none,  and  I  do  not  believe  my  associates 
have  any. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Calambo  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  none,  and  I  do  not  believe  my  associates 
have  any. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  interested,  or  are  your  associates,  Mr. 
Welch,  Mr.  Senff.  and  Mr.  Harrison,  interested  in  the  San  Carlos 
Co.  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  not,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  but  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  company  at  all? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  same  condition  applies  there;  I  have  no 
interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  he  had  no  interest  in  or  knowledge  of 
them. 

IVfr.  Garrett.  Do  you  gentlemen  appear  of  record  as  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  seems  from  some  statement  in  the  record  that 
Robert  J.  Bain,  Samuel  S.  Moore,  and  Charles  S.  Scribner,  all  of 
>j'ew  Jersey,  but  from  different  towns  in  New  Jersey,  are  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  Now,  have  thev  no  inter- 
*st  m  itf 

IVfr.  Havemeyer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Own  no  stock  in  it  ? 

3Ir.  Havea£eyer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

3fr.  Garrett.  Who  are  they?    Do  you  know  Robert  J.  Bain? 

3fr.  Havemeyer.  I  really  do  not  know  who  they  are. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  know  them  personally? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  does  it  happen  that  men  who  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  it  appear  as  incorporators,  while  those  who  own  the 
entire  interest  do  not  appear  at  all  ? 

^  Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  imagine  that  is  the  general  way  corpora- 
tions are  formed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  whether  these  ^ntlemen,  Bain,  Moore, 
and  Scribner,  are  interested  in  the  sugar  busmess  in  any  way! 

Mr.  Hatemeyer.  I  can  not  say ;  I  think  not 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  you  sure  there  are  any  such  people,  or  may  they 
not  be  fictitious  names? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  real 
owners  not  appearing  of  record  as  the  incorporators? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  can  not  say ;  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  our  lawyer  to  do  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  spoke  about  a  conveyance  from  Poole  to  you 
gentlemen,  that  you  understood  there  was  such  a  conveyance;  will 
you  produce  that  if  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  said  it  was  myimpression. 

Mr.  Madison.  Will  you  have  Mr.  Welch  hand  you  that  if  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  told  there  is  no  deed  but  a  declaration  of 
trust. 

The  Chairman.  Please  read  that  declaration  of  trust  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  (reading) : 

DECLARATION   OF   TRUST. 

Whereas  the  undersigned,  Edward  L.  Poole,  has  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  certain  estate  commonly  designated  as  the 
San  Jose  friar  estate,  situated  in  the  township  of  Bulalacao,  Province  of 
Mindoro,  P.  I.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  22,4S4  hectares  81  ares  and  5^ 
cen tares;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Edward  L.  Poole,  in  purchasing  the  said  estate,  was  acting 
as  the  agent  for  Horace  Havemeyer,  Charles  J.  Welch,  and  Charles  H.  Senft, 
who  have  furnished  him  the  entire  amount  paid  by  him  for  said  property : 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said  Eklward  L.  Poole 
hereby  declares  that  he  holds  the  said  proi)erty  in  trust  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
Horace  Havemeyer,  Charles  J.  Welch,  and  Charles  H.  Senft,  and  has  no  interest 
in  the  same  other  than  the  bare  legal  title;  and  he  hereby  convenants  and, 
agrees,  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to 
convey  the  said  property  to  such  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  as  the  sjiid| 
persons  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct,  free,  and  discharged  from  any  claim 
or  liability  to  him  by  reason  of  any  act  whatsoever. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Edward  L.  Poole  has  executed  this  instrument, 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  this  9th  day  of  March,  1910. 

Edw.  L.  Poole. 

Shall  I  read  the  acknowledgment  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  it  is  just  the  ordinary  acknowledgment. 

The  Chairman.  The  usual  acknowledgment  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic follows? 

Mr.  Havemeykr.  Yes;  I  Mieve  that  is  the  usual  acknowledgment, 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  you  are  still  a  stockholder 
in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Do  you  wish  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  an  executor  of  your  father's  estate! 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  estate  is  a  stockholder  in  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  AfADisoN.  It  no  longer  has  any  interest? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  did  have  an  interest,  of  course,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  this  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  did,  and  the  estate  did. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  you  testified  to  the  committee  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  no  interest  of  any  kind 
whatever  in  the  purchase  of  this  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  so  testified. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  that  no  persons  connected  with  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  except  yourself,  Mr.  SenflF,  and  Mr.  Welch,  had 
any  interest  in  it? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  one  else  had  anv  interest  in  the  purchase  of 
the  San  Jose  estate  except  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  SenflF,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  there  was  no  understandings  of  any  kind,  type, 
or  form,  either  expressed  or  implied,  between  you  gentlemen  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  with  regard  to  the  ownership  or  title 
to  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  never  have  acquired  any  interest  of  any  kind, 
shape,  or  form,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  land,  is  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Ha>'E3ieyer.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Madison.  Now,  you  say  yon  own  land  in  Cuba,  or  you  have 
a  corporation  there  that  owns  land  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  am  interested  in  several  corporations  that  hold 
land  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Madison.  For  the  production  of  sugar — raw,  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Madison.  You  sell  most  of  this  product  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  the 
largest  buyer  of  raw  sugar  in  the  American  market.  Whether  our 
production  went  in  greater  quantities  to  them  than  to  any  other 
buyer  I  do  not  know. 

^I^.  Madison.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  us  that,  being  interested  as 
you  were  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  these  gentlemen 
also  interested  in  it,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  gave  no  preference 
to  them  in  the  sale  of  your  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  we  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  there  any  competitive  bidders? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Who  are  competitive  bidders? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Why,  there  are  a  number  of  independent  sntrar 
i-efiners;  I  may  not  have  them  all  at  my  finger  tips,  but  Messis. 
Arbuckle  Bros,  for  one,  the  Nash-Spalding  Co.  for  another;  William 
J.  AfcCahan,  of  Philadelphia:  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey;  there  is  also  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Who  is  the  head  of  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  Mr.  C.  H.  Spireckles  is  the  president, 
and  I  believe  there  are  three  small  independent  refineries  in  New 
Orleans.. 

Mr.  Madison.  These  companies  had  no  association  whatever  with 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  were  actual  competitors? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Actual  competitors  for  business.  I  believe  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  did  own  some  of  the  stock  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  Does  it  own  any  of  the  stocks  of  any  of  the  other 
companies  ? 

Mr.  HAVEBfETEB.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  any  of  the  individuals  interested  either  as  stock- 
holders or  officers  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  own  stock 
in  these  companies? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  may  be;  that  is  a  matter  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  say  Mr.  Welch,  I  understand,  owns  lands  in 
Porto  Rico  or  is  interested  in  a  corporation  owning  lands  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  Or  Mr.  Senff? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  you  do  not  know  the  details  of  that? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir :  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions.  Did 
your  attorneys,  or  any  of  them,  ever  call  your  attention,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philippine  transaction,  to  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  AflFairs  to  them  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
restrictions  in  Porto  Rico  were  inoperative  in  so  far  as  preventing  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  become  a  director  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  I  recall,  December,  1907. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  Mr.  Senff  an  officer  of  the  company  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  was  a  director;  I  do  not  think  he  was  an 
officer. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  a  director  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  was  during  1908  or  1909 ;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1908  or  the  annual  meeting 
in  1909  that  his  term  expired. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  would  it  be  held? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  would  be  held  at  that  time  in  January. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  director  in  January, 
1908,  or  January,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  he  ever  vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  his  connection  in  that  capacity  cease? 
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Mr.  Havemeyek,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  before  I  became  a 
director. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  he  associated  with  your  father  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyeb.  Thev  were  very  intimatelv  associated. 

Mr.  Martin.  Am  I  rightly  informed  that  Mr.  Senff  virtually  stood 
next  to  your  father  in  the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Co.'s  affairs? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  My  belief,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  is  that  Mr.  Senff,  for  the  past  25  years,  has  lead  a  very 
inactive  life  as  far  as  the  sugar  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  said  that  Mr.  de  Gersdorf  was  the  attorney  who 
did  the  legal  work  in  organizing  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ha\'emeyer.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  was  not  the  attorney  whose  name  appeared  on 
the  papers  when  they  were  filed  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Ha\^meyer.  With  that  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  lost  the  names,  but  there  were  two  attorneys 
whose  names  appeared.  Collins  and  Corbin,  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
de  Gersdorff,  were  the  attorneys  whose  names  appeared  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  when  they  were  filed  in  tne  State  capitol  of 
New  Jersey.    Do  you  know  those  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Have3£eyer.  No.  * 

Mr.  Martin.  So  you  do  not  know  either  of  the  attorneys  who  filed 
the  articles  or  the  three  incorporators? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  personally;  no. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  company  was  incorporated  for  $100,000  capital 
stock,  according  to  the  articles.  Was  the  capital  stock  all  subscribed 
and  paid  up? 

Mr.  Have^ieyer.  That  I  do  not  know ;  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  advised  that  about  30  days  after  the  time  the 
articles  were  filed,  which  was  on  December  8,  1909,  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  $1,000,000 ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  it  was ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  were  you  not  present  at  any  meeting  at  which 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  recall  exactly  whether  I  was  a  director 
at  that  time  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  Mindoro  Co.? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  I  was;  I  think  I  voted  to  increase  the 
capital  stock,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  that  stock  was  subscribed 
and  paid  up,  if  any  ) 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  All  the  stock  that  was  issued  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  entire  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  know  whether  $1,000,000  worth  of  stock 
has  been  issued,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has  been  increased  but  not  issued  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  I  think  there 
has  been  approximately  $750,000  issued. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  own  one-third  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  Mr.  Welch  one-third  ? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  And  Mr.  Senff  one-third ;  it  is  possible  they  may 
have  sold  some  of  their  holdings  of  that  stock;  I  sold  50  shares  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  company  was  incorporated  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cenaber,  1909.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  or  the  right  lo  sell  it  in 
bulk,  had  been  passed  up  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  that  he  had  not  rendered  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  only  facts  in  that  connection  that  I  can  recall 
are  that  I  was  ready  to  buy  the  San  Jose  estate  on  the  advice  of  my 
lawyers  before  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  had  been  rendered. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  know  the  matter  was  pending  at  the  time  the 
articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in  the  omce  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No.' 

Mr.  Martin.  Pending  before  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  All  I  can  recall  of  tlie  matter  is  that  Mr.  Welch 
and  I  decided  that  we  should  buy,  and  when  we  decided  we  should 
buy  the  estate  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  had  not  been  rendered. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  was  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  in  proc- 
ess of  organization  prior  to  the  time  the  articles  were  filed? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  when  and  where  you  and  your 
associates  had  the  firet  meeting  at  which  they  considered  or  discussed 
the  organization  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  1909.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Welch  and  I  discussed  several  times  the  organization  of  a  corpo- 
ration, and  whether  he  individually  or  whether  he  and  I  both  saw  a 
lawyer  about  it  is  a  matter  I  do  not  recall ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  imma- 
terial at  the  time,  and  I  have  not  the  matter  clearly  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  iclea  to  organize  this 
particular  company  had  taken  definite  shape  in  September,  1909? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  it  had. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  think  it  had  taken  definite  shape  in  October? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  think  I  remember  when  it  had  taken 
shape ;  that  is  not  clearly  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  could  not  approximate,  then,  from  your  recol- 
lection, how  long  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  articles  the  matter  was  first 
considered  by  you  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  except  in  this  connection,  that  in  such  in- 
vestments the  foim  is  generally  that  of  a  corporation,  and  I  presume 
I  had  it  in  mind  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  said  that  your  cousin,  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  had 
50  shares  in  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  In  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. ;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  are  the  shai*es  worth? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  $100  each. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  just  how  many  shares  you  have? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  tliink  it  is  2,450,  which  would  amount  to 
$245,000,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff,  have 
approximately  the  same,  or  supposed  to  have  the  same;  an  equal 
quantity  was  issued  to  them,  but  whether  they  have  sold  any  I  do 
not  know. 
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Mr.  Martin,  Who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  a  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  his  first  name,  do  von  know  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  he  is  an  employee  of  Mr.  Welch's:  I  can  ask 
Mr.  Welch  or  yon  can  elicit  the  information  from  him  when  he  is  on 
the  stand. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  told  it  is  T.  T.  McDonald.  Where  is  he  located; 
at  the  head  office  in  Elizabeth  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  secretary? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  your  principal  office,  mv  recollection  is,  is  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression ;  I  am  not  the  secretary  of 
the  company  and  have  not  charge  of  that  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  other  connections  has  Mr.  McDonald,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  other  connections. 

Mr.  Martin.  Has  he  an  office  by  himself  in  New  York  City  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  he  is  there  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  has  other  business  of  Mr.  Welch's  to  look  after? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  AVho  carries  on  the  correspondence  between  the 
Mindoro  Co.  and  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  My  impression  is  Mr.  Welch  does. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  now,  for  w^hat  purposes  does  Mr.  Welch  carry 
on  this  correspondence — with  reference  to  the  land  or  only  with  ref- 
erence to  the  corporation,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Mr.  Welch  is  president  of  the  corporation  and 
carries  on  the  correspondence  regarding  the  corporation,  and  as  one 
of  the  interested  parties  in  the  San  Jose  estate  he  conducts  that  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Welch  corresponds  with  Poole  and 
Prentiss  both  with  reference  to  the  land  feature  of  the  transaction 
and  the  corporate  feature  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ha\^meyer.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  would  rather  have 
you  get  the  information  from  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why  would  not  Mr.  McDonald,  the  secretary,  corre- 
spond with  Prentiss  and  Poole  for  the  company  with  reference  to  all 
matters  involved  in  the  transaction,  both  land  and  corporate?  That 
is  the  usual  practice,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  As  secretary  of  the  company  he  probably  does 
correspond  with  them.  Mr.  Welch  is  president  of  the  company,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  has  some  rights  as  to  corresponding  with  his 
managing  agents  in  the  Philippine  Ishmds,  and  I  believe  that  he  does 
correspond  with  them,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Welch  and  Prentiss  and  Poole  or  between  the  Mindoro  Co. 
and  Prentiss  and  Poole  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Have  I  ever  seen  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes:  I  think  I  ha\e. 
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Mr.  Martin.  How  much  correspondence  did  you  have  with  Pren- 
tiss and  Poole  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  time  Mr.  Hammond 
withdrew  from  this  transaction  until  November  23, 1909  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  could  not  say ;  I  did  not  have  any ;  I  could  not 
say  how  much  Mr.  Welch  had,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  got  the  correspondence  here? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  Mr.  Welch  nas. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Welch  has  the  correspond- 
ence that  has  passed  between  himself  or  the  Mindoro  Co.  and  Poole 
and  Prentiss? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  my  impression,  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Martin.  From  the  time  they  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
until  the  transaction  over  there  was  consummated? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  overheard  him  say  on  the  way  down  that  he 
had  taken  everything. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  any  cablegrams  were  ex- 
changed about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  is  my  impression  there  were. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  yoi^  heard  Mr.  Welch  mention  the  three 
California  companies.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  he  mentioned  them, 
what  he  said  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  that  the  railroad  of  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.  runs  through  these  three  California  companies'  lands, 
or  two  of  the  three? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  understand  it  rims  through  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  that  the  lands  of  these  three  com- 
panies are  not  only  contiguous  to  each  other,  but  also  the  San  Jose 
estate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  presumed  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Martin.  Formmg  sort  of  a  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  San 
Jose  estate  and  the  water  front  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  no  one  else  at  all,  outside  of  you  three  gen- 
tlemen and  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  own  any  land  in  the  Mindoro  Co. ! 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  already  said 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mean  o\in  any  stock? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  any  stock. 

Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Senff  and  Mr.  Welch 
may  have  sold  some  of  their  stock  the  way  I  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  you  sold  some  of  yours ;  you  sold  50  shares 
to  vour  cousin,  did  vou  ? 

Mr.  HA^^:MEYER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  The  way  he  became  the  owner  of  50  shares  of  stock 
was  through  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  the  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  if  they  have  disposed  of  any  of  their  stock  in 
the  same  way,  it  is  a  matter  within  their  knowleage  and  not  yours! 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  the  case.  Mr,  Welch  may  have  sold,  but 
I  do  not  believe  Mr,  Senff  has;  it  is  a  matter  whicn  does  not  con- 
cern me. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that  your  ofScial  posi- 
tion with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  certain  activities 
upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  investigating  the  affairs 
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of  that  company^  and  so  forth,  rendered  it  inadvisable  for  Mr.  Ham- 
mond to  remain  m  the  transaction  as  your  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Havsbceyer.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  matter  was  never  discussed  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Havembyer.  Never. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  the  fact  that  you  were  a 
director  of  that  company,  and  that  its  affairs  may  have  been  under 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Government,  was  not  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Hammond  should  withdraw? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  not  the  reason. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  reasons  did  Mr.  Hammond  assign  to  you  for 
turning  this  matter  over  to  another  firm  of  attorneys? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Those  that  he  explained  before  the  committee 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Martin.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  about  construing  the 
laws  over  there? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  did  not  quite  hear  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  by  Mr.  Hammond  about 
construing  the  laws  over  there,  about  the  possible  interpretation  of 
the  laws  m  the  Philippines  with  reference  to  the  right  to  sell  the 
estate  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Havejceybr.  I  do  not  exactly  recall  the  conversations,  but,  as 
I  remember,  the  subject  at  that  time  was  somewhat  confused,  and  had 
not  been  cleared  up,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  until  some  time 
later.  When  a  lawyer  is  not  sure  it  is  best  to  let  him  alone  until 
he  makes  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Martin.  When,  if  at  all,  did  Mr.  Hammond  say  to  you  that 
it  would  probablv  require  an  opinion  ujjon  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  l/nited  States  as  to  the  right  to  sell  that  estate  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  recall  him  ever  saying  it  would  require 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  recall  that  Mr.  de  Gersdorff  said  that,  and 
when? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  acted  without  it,  and  felt  entirely  within 
my  rights  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  if  the  attorneys,  or  either  of  them,  did  request 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  that  was 
not  at  your  instance? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  at  my  instance;  no. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  they  did  not  consult  ^ou  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  they  did  mention  the  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  After  or  before  its  submission  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  do  not  recall  that,  but  I  think  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  vou  remember  the  substance  of  what  was  stated 
to  you  at  that  time  about  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was  very  indefinite.  There  was  some  mention 
made  of  asking  the  Government  for  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  I  recall  it,  regarding  the  sale  of  these  lands,  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  what  was  exactly  said  or  the  conversation;  I  did  not 

fay  much  attention  to  it.     I  felt  the  legal  matter  was  one  with  which 
was  not  concerned;  I  was  trying  to  handle  the  business  end  of  it 
from  the  investment  standpoint;  that  the  legal  situation  was  a  mat- 
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ter  for  their  determination,  and  when  they  had  worked  it  out  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  they  could  advise  me. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  But  you  knew  on  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Hammond  to 
Washington  that  he  had  run  on  to  a  legal  Question  in  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  about  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  in  bulk — 
you  knew  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Havekster.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  kind.  All  I 
recall  was  the  great  confusion  upon  his  part  as  to  the  laws,  where  he 
could  secure  the  laws,  copies  of  the  laws,  and  whether  there  were  any 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  regard  to  these  lands.  There  was  a  sort  of 
a  haze. 

Mr.  Martin.  Which  one  of  the  attorneys  was  it,  however,  who 
mentioned  the  matter  to  you? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Mentioned  what  matter? 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  mentioned  this  matter  to  you  about  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  de  Gersdorff. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  was  the  notary  who  acknowledged  Mr.  Poole's 
declaration  of  trust  ? 

Mr.  Havbiceter.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  notary  public,  Philippine 
Islands,  city  of  Manila. 

(The  said  acknowledgment  is  as  follows:) 

Philippine  Islands,  City  of  Manila,  sn: 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  notary  public  in  and  for  the  said  city  of  Manila, 
this  day  i)er8onally  api)eared  Edward  I..  Poole,  with  cedula  No.  F-1946,  issued 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1910,  to  me  known  and  known  to  me 
to  be  the  i)ersoii  who  signed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  he  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  ex(»cuted  the  same  as  his  free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed,  for  the 
purposes  therein  set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  hand  and  affixed  niv  notarial 
seal,  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  this  9th  day  of  March,  1910. 

[SEAL.1  W.  H.  Lawrence. 

Notary  PuhJic. 
My  commission  expires  Deceml)er  31,  1010. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  law  firm  of  Bruce 
&  Lawrence,  of  which  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  member? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Nothing;  except  that  it  exists. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  sending  them 
to  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Haveaieyer.  Sending  who  to  that  firm? 

Mr.  Martin.  Poole  and  Prentiss. 

Mr.  Ha\t:meyer.  I  think  they  were  sent  to  that  firm  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  de  Gersdorff. 

Mr.  Martin.  One  more  question  about  these  companies  that  you 
refer  to  as  independent  sugar  companies,  one  of  which  you  staled 
might  have  some  stock  in  connection  with  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer,  Those  were  sugar  refining  companies  that  I  men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  what  is  generally  known  as  sugar  companies. 

Mr.  Martin.  Are  there  any  actions  pending  in  which  it  is  cnarged 
that  these  other  companies  are  involved  in  any  way  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  a  very  voluminous  bill,  I  believe,  has  been 
filed  with  the  Government;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  do 
allege ;  I  have  read  it,  but  paid  no  particular  attention  to  it. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Are  not  all  of  these  so-called  independent  companies 
involved  in  that  inauiry? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No ;  some  of  them  may  be, 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  state  that  while  acting  as  a  director  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  you 
sold  the  output  of  those  companies  m  the  American  market  to  the 
highest  bidaer  and  not  necessarily  to  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.? 

Mr.  Havembyer.  Yes.  I  might  elaborate  that  statement  by  saying 
that  some  of  the  Cuban  companies  sell  for  export  abroad,  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  it  reas(Miable  to  suppose,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  that  a 
ccxnpany  like  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  d^troyed  an 
independent  rival,  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  for  which 
it  has  paid  over  $2,000,000  damages  in  settlement  of  litigation,  would 
permit  one  of  its  own  directors  to  supply  independent  refineries  with 
raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Havemeyer,  Yes,  sir.  Whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not,  it  is 
a  fact  that  they  did.  I  do  not  think  they  destroyed  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refining  Co. ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  I 
do  not  think  they  ever  started  operations. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  paid  over  $2,000,000  to  settle  that  litiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  for  destroying  it — I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  would  not  make  any  serious  claim  that  you 
would  market  your  Philippine  sugar  with  an  independent  refinery,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  rather  than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  If  they  paid  me  more,  yes;  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  have  brourfit  to  your  attention  a  provision 
in  the  Philippine  tariff  act  giving;  the  producers  of  500  tons  of  sugar 
or  less  annually  priority  in  making  up  the  300,000  tons,  the  maxi- 
mum which  might  be  aamitted  duty  free  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  had  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Martin.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  By  myself,  in  reading  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  discuss  that  with  your  attorneys? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  '^o  ;  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  not  think  there  was  some  danger  of  an 
estate  as  large  as  the  San  Jose  estate  producing  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sugar  to  bring  you  into  collision  witn  that  provision  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  there  is  grave  danger  of  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  consider  whether  that  grave  danger  could 
be  avoided,  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  land  limitations? 

Mr.  Ha\^meyer.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  500-ton  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  after  transactions  of  the 
scope  of  the  Mindoro  project  get  in  ofjeration? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  On,  yes;  I  imagine  that.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  situation  of  the  islands,  but  if  you  want  my  opinion  about 
it  I  think  there  would  be  for  a  long  number  of  years  producers  of 
that  quantity  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  you  and  Mr.  Welch  decide  about  that  500- 
ton  limitation? 
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Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  we  were  amused  by  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  think  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  in 
the  law,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyei^.  Yes;  we  recognized  its  importance. 

Mr.  Madison.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  why  you  were  amused  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  'Well,  we  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
distinction  between  a  small  and  a  large  producer,  from  our  stand- 
point. The  sugar  development  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would 
probably  be  more  rapid,  from  our  point  of  view,  by  the  erection  of 
a  larger  and  more  modem  mill,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
law,  without  any  reflection  at  all,  to  retard  the  development. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  really  have  no  serious  idea  in  your  mind  that 

Jourself,  Mr.  SenflF,  and  Mr.  Welch  will  permanently  own  the  San 
ose  estate  as  individuals,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Oh,  yes ;  unless  we  sell  it  to  other  people. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  not  really  had  the  idea  in  mind  that  in  some 
way  the  limitations  of  the  law  would  be  circumvented  so  that  that 
estate  might  be  handled  in  some  other  manner? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  that  connection  I  will  call  you  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  declaration  of  trust,  says,  among  other 
things,  that  he  will  retain  the  nominal  title  to  this  land  for  dispo- 
sition to  such  corporations  as  may  be  designated  by  the  declarants 
of  the  trust? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  He  is  stating  a  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  that  has 
already  occurred,  that  some  of  the  property  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Mmdoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  under  the  declaration  of  trust  he  holds  it  to 
convey  and  transfer  to  such  corporations  as  you  and  your  associates 
may  nominate? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  part  I  did  not  examine  carefully.  I  think 
I  am  incorrect  about  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  to  whoever  they  nominate,  such  person  or  j>er- 
sons,  or  corporation  or  corporations,  or  anybody  who  shall  be  nom.i- 
nated ;  it  is  not  for  Poole  to  say  to  whom  he  shall  convey  it.  It  is 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  declaration  of  trust. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  these  declarants  in  the  trust  could  say  to  Mr. 
Poole  to  whom  he  shall  convey  all  of  that  estate? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  connection  with  that,  the  final  certificates  of  sale, 
which  were  issued  by  the  Philippine  Government  for  the  San  Jose 
estate,  provide  that  the  Philippine  Government  will  execute  deeds 
for  the  San  Jose  estate  to  the  corporate  nominees  of  Mr.  Poole;  did 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  Ha>tbmeyer.  No;  if  you  will 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  provided  that  the  entire  estate  will  be  deeded 
to  the  individual  or  corporate  nominees  of  Mr.  Poole.  Did  you 
understand  that  to  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  never  saw  the  deed  of  trust. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is,  you  never  saw  the  certificates  of  sale  f 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  have  never  seen  those  at  all.  I  want  to  state 
here  that  my  statement  that  Poole  has  conveyed  a  certain  amount  of 
land  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  I  believe,  is  incorrect,  that 
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that  is  not  so ;  the  conveyance,  I  believe,  was  made  by  the  Philippine 
Government,  and  I  believe  I  made  a  misstatement  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  following  up  the  two  propositions — one,  the 
provision  in  Poole's  declaration  oi  trust  to  convey  to  corporations 
nominated  by  you,  and  the  other  the  provision  in  the  sales  certificates 
for  the  Government  to  convey  to  Poole's  corporate  nominees — ^have 
you  or  your  associates  ever  discussed  the  proposition  of  forming  a 
number  of  small  corporations  among  whom  the  San  Jose  estate  would 
be  apportioned? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Never. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  never  considered  any  device  whereby  you 
will  ultimately  be  relieved  of  the  individual  responsibility  or  con- 
ducting that  estate  under  the  present  arrangement? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  I  want  to  be  relieved;  I 
have  not  considered  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  made  provision  in  the  trust  for  such  relief, 
but  vou  have  not  yet  considered  or  determined  upon  any  method? 

>fr.  DouGLASi  I  object  to  the  question  because  it  is  a  misstatement 
of  fact,  that  he  made  any  such  provision ;  it  is  the  ordinary  declara- 
tion of  trust  by  a  man  who  holds  legal  title,  declaring  he  holds  it  for 
those  who  paid  for  it.  Therefore,  it  is  not  right  to  say  they  have 
made  any  provision  other  than  that.  I  submit  that  is  a  provision 
which  is  always  made  by  men  who  buy  through  an  agent  and  that 
the  agent  does  not  have,  in  fact,  any  interest  at  all^  and  if  anything 
happens  it  will  appear  he  holds  it  for  somebody  besides  himself. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  point  out 
wherein  I  have  misstated  a  fact  in  saying  that  in  the  declaration  of 
trust  they  have  made  a  provision  whereby  they  could  get  rid  of  this 
individual  responsibility,  and  that  he  shall  convey  it  to  such  corpo- 
rations as  they  nominate. 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  shall  do  what  they  wish,  not  what  he  wants  to 
do,  because  he  holds  the  legal  title  for  their  benefit — convey  it  and 
do  with  it  exactly  what  they  please. 

Mr.  Martin.  For  once  we  agree. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  we  do  even  once. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  formed  sort  of  a  partner- 
ship or  association,  you  three  gentlemen,  whereby  you  came  just  as 
near  forming  a  partnership  or  association  that  would  approach  a 
corporation  as  was  possible,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer;  I  do  not  know.  We 
did  form,  I  believe,  the  association  covered  by  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Madison.  Whereby  you  provided  for  the  perpetuation  of  your 
interest  beyond  your  lifetime? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  I  might  explain  that  by  the  statement  that 
a  mill  can  not  operate  without  cane 

Mr.  Madison.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  land  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  One  minute ;  I  want  to  explain.  We  can  not  op- 
erate without  cane.  Now,  the  cane  naturally  has  to  be  grown.  The 
Mindoro  Co.,  as  I  understand  it,  could  not  indulge  in  agricultural 
operations,  and  the  cane  must  be  grown  by  somebody. 

That  island,  according  to  reports  we  received,  was  totally  unin- 
habited: there  was  practically  no  agriculture  there,  no  farming  col- 
ony of  any  kind,  and  we  felt  that  the  erection  of  a  mill  for  the  manu- 
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factiire  of  sugar  from  cane  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise  unless 
the  cane  was  assured,  and  that  was  the  method  we  took  of  assuring  it 

Mr.  Madison.  I  shall  not  ask  you  any  further  questions  about  tlat^ 
because  the  instrument  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ex- 
amine an  individual  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  contract  when  the 
contract  upon  its  face  shows  what  it  is;  it  is  for  us  to  construe  it 
rather  than  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  in  this  agreement  of  October  1, 
1909,  entered  into  between  jrou,  Mr.  Welch,  and  Mr.  Senff,  the  first 
paragraph  recites  the  intention  and  contemb^lation  of  the  formation 
of  a  corporation  to  conduct  a  mill,  and  recites  the  contemplation  of 
the  purchase  of  land  individually.  The  fourth  section  then  provides, 
'^  It  IS  intended  that  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  his  personal  rej^resent- 
atives,  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  one-third  interest 
in  the  said  construction  company  and  to  a  one-third  interest  in  said 
private  lands,"  and  so  forth.  It  further  recites  that  it  is  anticipated 
the  total  expense — ^that  is,  of  the  mill  and  of  the  land — will  approxi- 
mate a  million  dollars,  and  the  first  paragraph  provides  that  tifie  con- 
struction company  shall  be  capitalized  at  about  the  actual  cost  neces- 
sarily involved.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  Mindoro  Devdopment 
Co.  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  contemplation  as  to  the  mill  corporation  f 

Mr.  HAVEMErBR.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  that  it  is  capitalized  at  a  million  dollars! 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  at  the  moment  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Which  was  the  total  amount  anticipated  in  the  be- 
ginning for  the  whole  cost  of  mill  and  lands  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Anticipated  in  the  beginning;  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  does  the  sale  of  stoct  in  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  carry  with  it  an  interest  in  the  lands? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  None;  none  of  the  lands  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  speaking  of  the  lands  for  the  corporate  pur- 
poses of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.;  whether  or  not  the  sale  of 
stock  in  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  carries  with  it  an  interest  in 
the  lands,  as,  for  instance,  the  50  shares  sold  to  your  cousin  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No  interest  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  carries  only  an  interest  in  the  construction 
company  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  That  is  all;  and  profits  from  the  operation  of 
making  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Then  the  expression  "It  is  intended  that  each  of 
the  parties  hereto,  his  personal  representatives,  successors  and  as- 
signs, shall  be  entitled  to  a  one-third  interest  in  the  said  construction 
company  and  to  a  one-third  interest  in  said  private  lands"  reallv 
does  not  grant  or  convey  a  one-third  interest  in  the  private  lands,  but 
only  in  the  construction  company? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Well,  only  to  these  three  individuals;  as  I  un- 
derstand, Poole  holds  in  trust  for  them  a  one-third  interest  in  thej=e 
lands. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  expression  there  is  that  these  three  individuals. 
their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  one-third  interest. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  means  both  in  the  construc- 
tion company  and  in  the  individually  owned  lands? 
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Mr.  HAvnBMsrER.  I  never  viewed  that  provision  from  that  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  Garkett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  that  agreement  was 
drawn  up  did  you  have  in  contemplation  the  purchase  of  the  San 
Jose  estate  or  other  land? 

Mr.  Havbmbyer.  I  am  quite  sure  we  had  not  contemplated  getting 
the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Garrstt.  That  would  limit  you  to  2,500  acres  ? 

Mr.  Hav^meyer.  That  is  what  makes  me  so  believe. 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  San  Jose  estate  contains 
over  60,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Haa^emeyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  term  "  private  lands "  used  in  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Graham.  Private  lands  is  what  it  alludes  to. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is,  the  lands  contemplated  to  be  purchased 
were  private  lands? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  mentioned. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  what  you  meant  by  "  private  lands, 
as  used  in  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Havbmbyer.  I  believe  there  were  some  private  lands  on  the 
island  of  Mindoro  which  we  thought  at  that  time  we  might  foe 
able  to  buy — privately  owned  lands. , 

Mr.  Helm.  Did  this  aCTeement  cover  the  lands  they  did  buy  ? . 

Mr.  Hax-emeyer.  I  could  not  say,  although  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Helm.  Have  you  any  agreement  other  than  that  ?  , 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  This  is  the  agreement  you  are  operating  under? 

;Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  what  I  asked  for,  and  I  understood  that  was 
handed  to  me  in  response  to  my  request. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.   les;  that  was  my  impression  and  understanding. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  say  there  is  no  other  agreement  that  takes  the 
place  of  this  for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  1  do  not  recall  any  supplemental  agreement. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Martin:  When  did  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
tell  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Hammond?  Give  the  time,  just  as  closely  as 
you  can. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  It  was  either  in  December,  1907,  or  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1908,  some  10  or  12  months  previous  to  any  consid- 
eration of  this  Philippine  investment ;  it  was  before  the  tariff  act  was 
even  passed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  did  you  then  have  in  mind  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No;  I  say  it  was  10  months  previous  to  that — 
10  months  to  a  year  previous.  You  see  we  did  not  have  in  mind  an 
investment  in  the  Philippine  Islands  until  the  tariff  was  passed 

Fermitting  300,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and,  as 
recall  it,  the  tariff  was  passed  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1908.  I 
saw  Mr.  Johnson  in  December,  1907,  or  m  the  early  p^rt  of  the  year 
1908. 
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Mr.  Madison.  And  you  asked  him,  generally,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  to  recommend  some  bright,  active  lawyer  to  you,  to  whom 
you  could  go  and  consult  about  business  matters? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  About  some  personal  matters  of  my  own.  And 
when  this  matter  came  up,  I  immediately  thought  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
because  he  had  been  so  well  recommendfed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  I  was 
not  aware  at  that  time  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Strong 
&  Cadwaladar;  I  thought  he  was  acting  independently;  he  joined 
the  firm  in  that  year. 

Mr,  Madison.  Do  I  understand  you  to  testify  that  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  recommend  Mr.  Hammond  to  you  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  seeing  him  with  regard  to  this  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  You  understand  me  correctly.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Johnson  before  the  matter  had  ever 
been  considered  by  us  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and  ten  mouths 
previous  to  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Johnson  about  this  matter 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Hammond  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  I  believe  Mr.  Hanmiond,  Mr.  Welch,  and  myself 
saw  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  that  was  after  you  had  seen  Mr.  Hammond, 
of  course,  and  engaged  him  to  act  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Afterwards. 

(Thereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hoii.  !Marlin  E. 
Olmsted  in  the  chair. 

Charles  J.  Weix^h  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman  and  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Welch,  where  is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Welch.  22  East  Eightieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  Charles  J.  Welch  who  has  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  purchasers  of  a  so-called  San  Jose  estate  on  the 
Island  of  Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  interested  with  you  in  that  estate  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Horace  Havemeyer  and  Charles  H.  Senff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  anybody  else  interested  with  you? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  owner,  or  interested  in  the  ownership 
or  occupancy  of  any  other  lands  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  Through  stock  ownership  in  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  in  the  200  nectares  belonging  to  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  any  others? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  concerned  in  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural 
Co.  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Either  as  a  stockholder,  director,  or  officer? 

Mr.  Welch.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural 
Co.  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.  of  California? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  of  those  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  about  them,  as  far  as 
you  can? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  a  large  number  of  the  stockholders  in  those 
companies  are  personal  friends  of  mine,  and  relatives  of  mine,  some 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  who  are  the  stockholders  in  all  or 

any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  can  tell  you  some  of  them;  I  would  not  be  positive 
about  the  officers  of  the  company,  nor  would  I  be  willing  to  say  that 
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I  knew  all  of  the  stockholders.  In  one  of  the  companies  there  is  a 
Euffene  Lent.  In  another  of  the  companies  there  is  an  Andrew  P. 
Welch.  There  is  also  a  William  F.  Humphrey.  Those  are  some  of 
the  stockholders  that  I  recall  just  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation,  if  any,  is  that  Mr.  Welch  to  you? 

Mr.  Welch.  My  brother. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  company  is  he  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  not  be  positive ;  possibly  the  San  Carlos. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Elizabeth  L.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  she  is  a  stockholder  in  anv 
of  those  three  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  which  one? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  San  Francisco,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Is  she  related  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Welch? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  his  wife  or  sister? 

Mr.  Welch.  She  is  his  sister-in-law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  vice  president  of  the  Mindoro  Devel- 
opment Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  president? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  president. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  agent  in  the  Philippines  on   the 
island  of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Welch,  Edward  L.  Poole. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  duties  in. relation  to  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  in  what  business  the  San   Carlcti 
Agricultural  Co.  is  engaged  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  is  an  agricultural  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  own  lands  there? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Similar. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  manager  of  all  or  any 
of  those  three  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  a  reiiu- 
larly  appointed  manager  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  tlnuk  it  has  been  testified  to  here — I  am  ntit 
quite  sure — that  Mr.  Poole  was  manager  of  each  one  of  those  thn*^ 
companies,  as  well  as  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  agent,  was  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  should  say  the  agent. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  understood  that  he  acted  as  their  agent  in  the  prr- 
chase  of  the  lands;  but  whether  he  is  their  manager  or  not,  1  il<>  nt-c 
know.     He  may  be  or  he  may  not  be. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  statement,  called  Mr.  Poole  their 
managing  agent — a  combination  of  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that — whether  he 
is  their  managing  agent  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  whatever  position  he  sustained  in  all  or 
any  of  those  three  companies,  is  it  the  result  of  any  arrangement, 
agreement,  or  understanding  between  all  or  any  of  those  three  com- 
panies and  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  those  three  colono  companies ;  if  you  will  pardon  my 
use  of  the  words  "colono  companies."  It  is  a  common  expression 
used  in  Cuba  to  denote  the  farmer — the  raiser  of  cane — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "centrale,"  which  grinds  the  cane.  The  fann 
is  called,  in  Cuba,  the  colonia. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  quite  answered  my 
question,  which  was:  Whether  Mr.  Pole's  agency,  in  all  or  any  of 
those  three  companies,  if  any  such  agency  exists,  is  the  result  of  any 
understanding  or  agreement  between  all  or  any  of  those  companies 
and  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  has  never  ^aken  any 
action  with  regard  to  those  colono  companies  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  with  reference  to  Mr.  Poole  as  their  agent? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  their  agent,  managing  their  actual  affairs 
on  the  estate,  or  on  the  islands,  would  it  be  likely  that  he  would 
make  such  an  arrangement  to  act  for  them  without  consulting  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.,  whose  manager  he  is? 

Mr.  Welch.  1  do  not  know  that  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
would  allow  Mr.  Poole  to  represent  those  companies  as  agent  there. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  would  not,  but  that 
would  be  a  matter  which  would  have  to  come  up  before  the  board 
of  directors,  and  that  matter  has  not  been  brought  up  before  the 
board  of  directors  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Welch,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
testimony  this  morning,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  go  over  the  same  ground  twice. 
Was  what  he  stated  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  purchasing  parties 
and  their  interests  in  this  San  Jose  estate  in  accordance  with  your 
understanding  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Welch.  Would  you  mind  just  repeating  the  particular  points? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  heard  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Welch.  In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  yes;  but  there  might 
be  some  particular  point  on  which  my  recollection  would  differ 
from  his. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  recall  any  points  in  which  your 
recollection  does  differ  from  his  statement  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  ;  I  do  not  recall  them  at  the  moment. 

The  Chair3ian.  He  stated  substantially  that  you  and  Mr.  Senff 
and  himself  were  equal  partners,  each  taking  a  third  interest  in  the 
purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  x\nd  was  that  purchase  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement  which  he  produced  this  morning  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Welc^h.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  with  this  qualification:  At  the 
time  that  agreement  was  drawn  up  we  had  no  intention  of  buying 
the  San  Jose  estate. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  that  agreement  was  dated 
in  October,  1909. 

Mr.  Parsons.  October  1. 

The  Chairman.  October  1,  1909.  Was  not  that  after  the  time  vou 
had  commenced  negotiating  for  that  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  subsequent  agreement  or  sup- 
plementary agreement  entered  into  between  you  three  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  by  which 
any  parties  other  than  yourself  have  been  or  are  to  become  o^^ners 
in  that  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer  testified  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  and  that  he  and  yourself  and  Mr. 
SenfT  eacTi  took  one-third  of  the  stock,  so  far  as  it  has  been  issued. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  that  he  had  sold  50  shares  of  his,  and  that 
you  might  possibly  have  sold  some  of  yours.    Have  you  done  so  ? 

Mr.  vVelch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  stating  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  To  Welch  &  Co. ;  500  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Welch  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Welch  &  Co.  is  a  corporation  of  which  I  am  the 
vice  president  and  the  owner  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  are  the  owner  of  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Welch.  Of  Welch  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  It   is   incorporated? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  it  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  the  holder 
of  any  stock  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Welch,  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  it  the  holder  of  any  stock  in  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  stock  of  any  of 
those  three  California  companies,  colono  companies,  as  you  call  them  ^ 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  officer  or  agent  or  director  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  an  officer,  agent,  or  director  in  that 
company  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  at  any  time  been  an  officer,  agent, 
or  director  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Parsons.  When  was  the  agreement  that  is  dated  October  1, 
1909,  signed? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Parsons.  About  that  time,  or 

Mr.  Welch  (interrupting).  That  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  record. 
It  should  appear  on  the  face  of  it  when  it  was  signed. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Are  there  any  agreements,  written  or  oral,  express 
or  implied,  between  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  and  these  colono 
companies  to  the  effect  that  the  Development  Co.  should  grind  their 
cane? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  yet ;  but  we  expect  to  have  them  as  soon  as  they 
get  in  position  to  make  any  kind  of  a  contract.  We  expect  to  make 
a  contract  to  purchase  their  cane. 

Mr.  Parsons.  'WTiat  development  work  have  they  done  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  agreement  is  there  in  regard  to  the  Develop- 
ment Co.'s  running  over  the  lands  of  two  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  no  agreement  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  did  it  get  permission  to  go  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  it  is  over  them,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  will  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  sa^  that  you  just  built  a  railroad 
across  those  people's  lands  without  their  leave  or  license? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  be 
glad  enough  to  have  a  railroad  there,  and  rely  on  not  being  ejected? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  was  the  idea ;  because  the  building  of  a  railroad 
across  undeveloped  land  of  that  sort  enormously  enhances  the  value 
of  those  lands.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  land  could  be  made 
worth  anything.  It  was  by  building  a  railroad  across  them,  to  en- 
able them  to  get  their  products  over  toward  the  seaboard,  or  toward 
the  factory  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  the  factory,  or  contemplated 
factory,  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  to  the  seacoast  where  this 
railroad  ends? 

Mr.  Welch.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  11  miles. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  is  about  11  miles  long? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  distance  is  through  lands  of 
these  three  colono  companies  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  but  I  should  say  about 
5  miles. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  only  runs  through  two,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Through  two. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  which  ones — which  two  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  San  Mateo  and  the  San  Francisco. 
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The  Chairman.  This  railroad  has  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 
Does  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
by  which  it  could  take  the  lands  of  others  for  railroad  purposes  with- 
out their  consent? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  understand  that  "  eminent  domain.'' 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  chartered  railroad  company  in  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania  would  have  the  right  to  go  across  the  farm  of  any 
man,  by  taking  proper  proceedings  to  condemn  it,  and  paying  the 
damages  which  might  be  assessed  for  the  occupancy  of  the  land. 
You  do  not  know  whether  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  has  such  a 
right  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  WEiiCH.  >io,  sir;  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  1 
think  probably  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  consult  with  any  of  the  owners,  or  officers, 
or  agents  of  those  three  colono  companies  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
as  to  their  wishes  as  to  whether  you  should  go  across  their  land 
or  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  there  was  no  direct  consultation,  but  it  was  im- 
plied at  the  time  that  they  went  in  there.  There  was  never  any 
objection  raised,  and  they  certainly  wanted  the  railroad  through  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  from  whom  they  purchased  their 
land  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Public  lands  ? 

The  Chairman.  "WTiatever  lands  those  three  companies  own? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  understood  that  they  were  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Friar  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  hold  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  exactly. 

The  Chairman*  Approximately? 

Mr.  Welch.  One  thousand  hectares;  somewhere  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  About  1,000  hectares  each? 

Mr.  Welch.  About  that;  somewhere  around  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  companies  formed,  if  you  know,  be- 
fore or  after  the  formation  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  I  would  not  be  positive  about. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  formed  as  the  result  of  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  yourself,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  !Mr. 
Senff,  or  any  of  you,  with  the  persons  who  formed  those  companies  I 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I  am  concerned  in  this  altogether.  Mr.  Senff 
does  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  think  in  existence  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer does  not  know  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  as  what? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  colono  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Those  three  California  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  said  you  have  no  stock  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  stock  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  formed  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
or  understanding  between  yourself  and  those  who  did  organize  them 
that  you  would  all  work  in  harmony  down  there  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  What  does  "  harmony  "  mean,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  you  would  between  you  gather  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  and  operate  it  in  harmony. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Well,  there  isn't  any  occasion  for  harmony  with  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.  particularly.  It  is  not  an  agricultural 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  agreement? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Or  understanding? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  understanding.  They  were  all  intimate  friends  of 
mine,  and  relatives.  Sometimes  relatives  fight.  We  did  not  expect 
to  fight. 

The  Chairman.  They  went  into  ji  with  the  idea  that  you  were 
building  a  factory  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  cane 
products  of  their  land  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  let  them  have  part  of  the  San 
Jose  estate  that  you  were  purchasing? 

Mr.  Welch.  Our  agreement  was  that  we  should  not  sell  any  part 
of  that  estate  to  any  w)dy  except  the  three  of  us  that  were  in  there 
originally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  those  three  California  com- 
panies paid  more  or  less  per  acre  or  per  hectare  for  their  land  than 
you  did  for  yours? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  understood  they  paid  about  $2  an  acre  for  that  land. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  public  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  For  the  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Similar  lands  to  those  purchased  by  your  com- 
pany, by  you  three  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  I  could  not  say  exactly.  The  San  Francisco 
Co.'*s  lands  adjoin  the  southern  bounaary  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  and 
consequently  the  lands  that  are  contiguous  must  be  more  or  less  of 
the  same  character. 

The  Chairman.  They  evidently  thought  that  they  were  sugar 
lands,  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cane? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  presume  so ;  some  of  them,  at  all  events. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  led  to  those  three  colono  companies  and  the 
people  back  of  them  going  into  an  investment  out  there  on  the  island 
of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  naturally,  the  building  of  the  factory  and  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  discussed 
by  me,  on  one  of  my  visists  to  California,  which  is  where  I  came 
from.  And  they  at  once  saw  that  if  lands  could  he  bought  around 
the  factory,  a  modern  sugar  mill,  for  $2  an  acre,  and  they  would  only 
have  to  pay  50  cents  an  acre  when  the  lands  were  first  taken  over, 
that  the  probable  profits  from  the  growing  of  cane  ought  to  be  quite 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  them  go  m.  And  so  they  said  they 
wanted  to  get  some  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  railroad :  If  somebody  else 
should  put  up  a  mill  out  there,  and  there  should  be  a  family  row, 
where  would  your  railroad  be?  It  has  not  any  right  of  way  over 
their  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  know  that.  Our  idea  was  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  such  unfortunate  occurrence,  we  could  have  the  railroad  made 
a  conunon  carrier — or  this  "  eminent  domain  "  business  [laughter] — 
I  do  not  understand  the  legal  part  of  it— and  have  a  right  of  way 
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condemned.  We  thought  we  could  do  that.  So  that  we  were  not 
worrying. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  you  could  have 
it  condemned? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know  what  that  means  when  you  ask  tlie 
question.     I  don't  understand  the  "eminent  domain." 

Mr.  Parsons.  One  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you:  Mr.  Ham- 
mond yesterday  testified  that  you  contemplated  purchasing  some 
other  estate  on  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  had  been  some  talk  about  that.  What  estate 
was  that  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  it  was  a  piece  of  private  land  which  the  gentle- 
man whom  we  sent  out  to  look  the  situation  over  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong,  described  as  the  Eduardo  lands.  They 
were  lands  somewiiere  around  the  Caguray.  On  these  lands  there 
were  pastured  a  number  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  religious  order 
which  had  originally  owned  the  San  Jose  estate;  and  after  the  sale 
of  this  estate,  they  moved  their  cattle  down  to  these  Eduardo  lands. 
To  the  north  of  that  there  was  another  piece  of  land,  which  Mr. 
Strong  informed  us  belonged  to  a  woman  whose  name  he  gave  us  as 
Kiki.  It  was  spelled  bv  him  "K-i-k-i."  In  cables  that  we  received 
from  Mr.  Poole,  he  spelled  it  "  Q-u-i-c-a-y."  Then  we  got,  later  on, 
a  small  tracing  of  the  southern  part  of  Mindoro,  in  which  the  land?- 
were  described  as  belonging  to  '*  Teodoriga  Indencia.'^ 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  many  hectares  were  there  in  the  Eduardo 
lands  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  According  to  Mr.  Strong's  report,  there  were  a  large 
number — some  6,000  hectares,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  his  figures  were;  but  judging  from  those  which  appear  in  that 
agreement,  dated  some  time  in  October,  1909,  wherein  I  think  we 
make  mention  of  either  i>0,000  or  25,000  acres,  his  infonnation  must 
have  been  to  the  effect  that,  between  the  Kiki  tract  and  the  P2duardo 
tract  there  was  something  like  30,000  or  25,000  acres. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Why  did  you  not  purchase  those  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Who  had  charge  of  the  purchase? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Poole;  he  said  something  about  the  title  of  the 
land  not  being  a  good  one,  and  the  Kiki  lands,  I  think  he  said — the 
cable  further  read — that  those  lands  had  been  sold  to  some  other 
party.  And  I  believe  he  also  stated  that  the  amount  of  land  con- 
tained in  those  two  pieces  was  far  less  than  we  had  been  led  to 
believe. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Eduardo  lands  and  the  Kiki  lands  friar 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Private  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Owned  by  private  parties  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  By  private  parties;  yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Have  you  the  charters  of  the  California  companies 
here,  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  have  any  right  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  just  happened  to  wonder 
whether  you  had  them  or  not. 
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As  I  understand,  then,  the  history  of  the  formation  of  these  compa- 
nies was  something  like  this:  That  you,  having  become  interested 
in  this  project  out  there,  talked  of  it  to  friends  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  With  relatives  and  friends;  and  as  the  investment 
was  not  onerous  in  amount  you  concluded  to  organize  companies 
and  purchase  lands  near  to  the  proposed  Centrale? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  did  so? 

Mr.  Welch.  And  did  so. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  did  you  understand  or  have  some  information 
that,  in  locating  the  lands  or  taking  them  out,  Mr.  Poole  did  that 
for  them? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  that  the  railroad  runs  through  two  of  these 
companies'  properties  and  not  through  the  third.  Do  they  all  lie 
sub^antially  south  of  the  San  Jose  ranch  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  that  you  simply  took  it  for  granted,  when  you 
came  to  build  the  road,  it  being  through  a  new  and  undeveloped 
country,  that  there  would  \ye  no  objection  to  it,  especially  as  it  would 
add  considerably  to  the  vahie  of  their  property;  and  that  yon  went 
ahead  and  built  the  ra*^d. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir.  If  there  had  been  any  objection,  there  would 
have  been  "eminent  domain" — well,  that  is  what  we  would  have 
done;  whatever  that  is.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  no  combination  or  no  talk  of  any  combi- 
nation between  those  companies  and  yours? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  purchase  or  operation  of  these  lands,  or  in- 
tended operation? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Going  a  little  further  back,  let  me  see  if  I  can 
briefly  give  some  account,  as  I  apprehend  it  to  be,  of  your  original 
interest  in  that  property:  You  say  your  home  was  originally  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dougi^as.  When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  sugar  business — the  raising  of  cane  or  the  manufacture  of  raw 
sugar,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Why,  my  father  was  a  raw-sugar  man  before  I  was 
born. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  and  you  grew  up  adjacent  to  that  sort  of 
a  business? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  commercial  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  the  plantation  work  itself. 

Mr.  Doi^GLvs.  T\Tien  did  you  first  become  interested  in  the  matter 
of  raising  cane  for  the  making  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  Welch  &  Co.  is  a  commission  house  and  we  sell 
the  sugar  that  is  consigned  to  us;  but  my  first  connection  with  a 
plantation  in  which  I  had  a  say  in  the  management  was  the  Cape 
Cruz  Co.,  in  Cuba. 
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Mr.  Doi'ULAS.  Tell  us  approximately  how  long  ago  you  became  in 
that  way  first  directly  interested  in  the  raising  of  cane. 

Mr.  ^Velch.  The  company  was  incorporated,  as  I  recollect,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1901. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Has  it  been  in  business  since? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  you  become  after  that  interested  in  other  sugar 
plantations  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  A^Tien  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Poole? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Poole  went  down  to  the  Cape  Cruz  Co.  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1903  or  the  early  part  of  1904.  We  changed  managers 
and  got  a  George  M.  Boote  as  our  manager  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Boote  had 
been  manager  of  a  plantation  in  the  Haw^aiian  Islands  and  Mr.  Poole 
had  worked  under  him  there.  ^Vllen  he  assumed  the  managership 
of  the  Cape  Cruz  Co.  in  Cuba  he  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Poole  to  come 
out  from  Hawaii  to  Cuba  and  made  him  second  administrator;  in 
Cuba  they  speak  of  administrators  instead  of  managers. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.  How  long  did  he  continue  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Boote  in  the  service  of  the  Cape  Cruz  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  continued  from  that  time  which  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, the  latter  part  of  1903  or  the  early  part  of  1904,  until  he  left 
for  the  Philippines, 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  you,  during  the  time  that  he  was  employed  in 
Cuba,  become  personally  acquainted  with  him? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  did  you  learn  to  acquire  confidence  in  his  intel- 
ligence with  reference  to  the  management  of  sugar  estates? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  your  sending  him  to  the 
Philippines?  Was  that  the  reason  he  was  sent  by  you  and  your 
associates  to  the  Philippines? 

Mr,  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Who  is  J.  Montgomery  Strong,  please  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  is  the  gentleman  that  we  sent 
out  to  look  over  the  situation  in  the  early  part  of  1909. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  lives  in  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Doi'GLAs.  The  tariff  act  was  passed  in  the  midsummer  of  1908. 

Mr.  Parsons.  1909. 

Mr.  Doi'GLAS.  1909,  yes;  beg  pardon.  Now,  when  did  you  first  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  becoming  interested  in  sugar  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  early  part  of  that  year;  Mr.  Strong  left  Xew 
York  on  the  1st  of  March,  I  believe  it  was,  1909. 

Mr.  Doi  GLAS.  Well,  it  must  have  been,  then,  before  that  that  you 
began  to  entertain  the  thought  of  purchasing  sugar  lands  in  the 
Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Ho\v  was  the  matter  first  brought  to  your  attention, 
and  by  whom  ?     Do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  it  was  brought  to  my  attention — ^my  wife  men- 
tioned it  to  me.  She  said:  "Why  don't  you  go  into  the  Philip- 
pines ?"     [Laughter.] 
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INfr.  Doi'GLAS.  Had  she  been  there? 

]\f  r.  Welch.  No,  sir.    That  is  why  she  said  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Doi'GLAS.  How  long  after  you  got  the  notion  did  you  commu- 
nicate it  to  Mr.  Havemever? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  should  say  quite  a  short  time  afterwards.  He  had 
evidently  been  thinking  along  those  lines  himself.  And  that  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  fact  that — well,  it  is  not  very  definite  in  his 
mind  as  to  who  started  the  thing.  We  probably  had  both  been  think- 
in  sr  about  it.  We  were  thinking  a  lot  aoout  thmgs  when  it  looked  as 
if  it  was  pretty  sure  that  that  300,000-ton  free-sugar  business  was 
sroinir  to  go  throuffh  Congress. 

Mr.  DouGijvs.  You  were  w^illing  to  have  some  share  in  the  resulting 
advantages  to  the  growth  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  did  not  see  why  all  the  benefits  that  the  Con- 
gi-ess  of  the  Ignited  States  conferred  upon  the  Philippine  Islands 
.should  sro  to  foreigfners. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  They  have  got  it  prettj^  near  all  now. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  invites  a  discussion  into  which  I  will  not  enter 
now.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  then  got  Mr.  Strong  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  investigate  the"  possibility  of  buying  lands  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  he  went  to  the  island  of  Mindoro,  and  then, 
after  his  report,  you  sent  Mr.  Poole  over? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  sent  Mr.  Poole  a  considerable  time  after  Mr. 
Strong's  return. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  say,  after  Mr.  Strong  got  back,  you  sent  Mr.  Poole 
over  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  you  have  given  the  reasons  why  you  did  not 
follow  at  least  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Strong  to  buy  the  two 
private  estates  that  have  been  referred  to,  the  Eduardo  and  Kiki. 
May  it  be  true  that  while  Mr.  Poole  was  over  there  the  San  Jose 
estate  was  called  to  his  attention  by  the  officers  of  the  Philippine 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  San  Jose  estate  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Strong,  and  he  brought  back  the  prospectus  of  the  San  Jose 
estate. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  yes.  So  that  Mr.  Poole  was  directed  to  inves- 
tigate that,  when  he  went  over? 

Mr.  Weixh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  far  had  your  conclusion  gone  when  Mr.  Poole 
went?  Had  vou  determined  to  purchase  th^  San  Jose  estate  when 
he  left  ? 

Mr.  Weix'h.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  Mr.  Poole  went 
to  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  think  it  was  in  September  or  October  of  that  vear, 
1909. 

Mr.  Doi'GLAS.  Yes.  Now,  coming  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co., 
who  was  your  counsel  in  the  organization  of  that  company? 
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Mr.  Welch.  The  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  de  Gersdorff. 
Mr.  Leffinffwell  was  the  first  man  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
business.    Mr.  de  Gersdorff  was  away  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Were  you  here  this  morning  when  the  names  of  the 
incorporators  of  that  company  were  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Were  they  the  names  of  men  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  yes.  I  think  I  know 
them.    I  know  Mr.  Bain,  and  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  active  part  in  the  organization  of  that  com- 
pany did  you  take,  and  how  far  did  you  leave  it  to  your  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  a  thing  you  leave  altogether  to  your  counsel. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  you  in  tfiis  case  leave  it  altogether  to  your 
counsel  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  did ;  if  you  mean  by  that  question  the  routine. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  mean  the  means  by  which  that  company  would 
become  an  incorporated  company  and  ready  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Welch,   x  es. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  technical  steps? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  the  technical  steps  to  charter  and  ^et  that 
company  started. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  just  complied  with  the  law  of  the  State  of  Xew 
Jersey?  You  just  aimed  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  forming  this  corporation?  It  is  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Helm.  And,  as  a  mater  of  fact,  you  got  a  few  dummies  over 
there  to  organize  a  company,  and  then  you  practically  took,  posses- 
sion of  it.    That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  say  that  the  idea  of  going  over  to  the  Philippines 
and  acquiring  the  land  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  production  of 
sugar  occurred  to  you  about  the  first  of  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  That  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  this  country  at  that  time  about  permitting  the  entry  of  a 
large  qiiantity  of  sugar  free  from  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm,  You  understand  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President — or  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  elected  President — were  very  favorable  to  the  admission  of  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar  into  this  country  free  of  duty  in  order  to 
build  up  the  industry  in  the  Philippines?    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  understood  they  were  going  to  let  that  sugar  in. 
We  did  not  know  exactly  what  their  motives  were. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  motive  of 
building  up  the  industry?  That  was  not  a  matter  that  appealed  to 
you? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Helm.  Your  idea  was,  in  going  there,  that  if  anybody  was 
going  to  get  any  benefit 
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Mr.  Welch  (interrupting).  That  was  us.  [Laughter.]  That  is 
it.     That  was  it. 

Mr.  Hblm.  You  wanted  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  wanted  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Helm.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  done  everything 
that  vou  could  to  get  it  and  to  get  as  much  as  you  can?  Have  you 
not?^ 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Helm.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  Now,  let  us  see:  You  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  55,000 
acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  sugar  land.    Tnat  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  And  you  have  also  succeeded  in  interesting  friends  and 
relatives  in  7,500  acres  additional,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  Well,  now,  does  it  not  rather  strike  you  that  my  state- 
ment of  a  moment  ago  has  some  little  truth  in  it — that  you  have  been 
attempting  to  get  just  as  much  of  that  as  you  can,  for  yourself  and 
your  relatives  and  friends? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  was  offered  the  Isabella  estate,  and  I  turned  that 
down.  If  I  had  got  that,  I  would  have  had  twice  as  much.  There- 
fore I  have  not  got  all  that  I  could  get. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  have  made  a  pretty  fair  stagger  in  that  direction, 
have  you  not?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  to  persons  accustomed  to  sugar  plantations  in 
Cuba,  50,000  acres  .mijght  seem  like  a  considerabfe  tract,  but  there 
are  larger  plantations  m  Cuba  than  that,  so  that  the  plantation  which 
we  contemplate  is  really  far  under  the  average  size  of  175  factories  in 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  are  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Porto 
Rico,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hel»i.  I  understood  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  say  that  you  were. 

Mr.  Parsons.  No.    He  said  Mr.  Senff  was. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  beg  pardon.  You  have  not  been  interested  in  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico,  then? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  And  Mr.  Senff  has.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  he 
is  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  Quite  extensively,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Helm.  Is  he  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

MtTRelm.  You  are  interested  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  Extensively,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  WBiiCH.  Well,  we  are  pretty  small  potatoes  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Helm.  How  many  tons  of  raw  sugar  does  Cuba  produce? 

Mr.  Welch.  One  million  eight  hundred  and  four  tnousand  last 
vear. 

Mr.  Helm.  How  many  tons  of  sugar  are  produced  by  the  campanies 
in  which  vou  are  interested? 
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Mr.  Welch.  By  the  company.  I  am  only  interested  in  one  com- 
pany. It  produced  last  year  something  under  16,000  short  tons. 
The  other  figures  are  long  tons. 

Mr.  Helm.  Are  ^ou  interested  in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  in 
any  other  place  besides  Cuba  and  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Helm.  Where? 

Mr.  Welch.  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Helm.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  that  is  a  complicated  question.  I  have  an  inter- 
est in  quite  a  number  of  plantations  there,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Helm.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  how  many  tons  of  sugar  do 
the  companies  in  which  you  are  interested  in  Hawaii  produce  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Helm.  No;  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  tell  me  exactly,  but 
approximately. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  by  that  question  do  you  mean  directly? 

Mr.  Helm.  In  which  you  have  stock;  in  which  you  have  a  real, 
substantial  interest. 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  the  Wailuka  Co.  I  have  some  stock  in  that 
company,  which  makes  about  17,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Short  or  long  tons  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Always  short,  in  Hawaii.  Then,  there  is  the  Ewa 
plantation,  that  makes  something  over  30,000  tons  of  sugar.  And 
there  is  the  Waialua  plantation,  which  makes  about  30,000  tons  of 
sugar.     I  have  stock  in  all  three  of  those  companies. 

Mr.  Helm.  Now,  then,  assuming  your  enterprise  in  the  Philippine^ 
to  be  a  reasonable  success,  how  much  sugar  would  you  likely  produce 
<Mi  the  San  Jose  estate — ^assuming  it  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  is,  that  part  of  it  which  can  be  used  to  produce  sugar  cane  f 

Mr.  Welch.  We  are  staring  off  at  a  500  tons  of  cane  a  day  grind- 
ing. 

Mr.  Helm.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  Latin  to  me — or  Greek  or  any- 
thing else — I  see  I  am  admitting  my  ignorance  of  Latin  by  using  that 
expression.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  capficity  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  In  other  words,  that  means  nothing  to  me — 500  tons 
per  day.  I  want  to  know  what  you  figure  the  productive  capacity  of 
that  estate  to  be,  or  what  it  will  be  when  you  get  it  in  a  fair  state 
of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  500  tons  of  cane  a  day  would  be  a  crop  of  5,000 
tons  of  sugar  a  year. 

Mr.  Helm.  Do  you  figure  that  that  is  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
estate  ?  . 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Helm.  What  would  you  say  was  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  estate?  What  are  you  estimating  that  you  can  get  in  sugar  out 
of  that  estate  when  you  get  it  reduced  to  a  state  of  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  think  about  1,000  tons  a  day;  10,000  tons  a  year, 
if  things  go  right.  If  they  do  not  go  right,  we  will  keep  down  to  the 
5,000  tons.  We  have  25  acres  of  cane  planted  to-day  and  the  pros- 
pects look  very  bad  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  did  you  say? 
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Mr.  Welch.  Twenty-five;  and  our  manager  has  to  come  here  and 
drop  the  whole  thing.    That  will  put  us  back  a  year. 

Mr.  Helm.  Do  you  figure  that  you  can  ultimately  produce  about 
10,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  on  that  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  should  do  that,  easily ;  yes. 

Mr.  Helm.  And  the  other  folks,  on  their  7,500  acres,  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  about  how  much,  after  they  get  in  good  running 
order  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  have  not  enough  information  in  regard  to  the  qual- 
ity of  those  lands  to  make  any  kind  of  a  guess  at  all. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  said  that  some  of  these  people  that  were  inter- 
ested in  these  Colono  companies  are  your  relatives.  Who  are  they 
and  what  relation  do  they  bear  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  stated  that. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  did  not  hear  it,  and  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  permit  him  to  repeat  the  answer,  I  should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  Eugene  Lent,  my  brother-in-law. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  communication  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  Capt.  Sleeper,  the  director  of  lands  of  the  Philippines,  and 
if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  place  this  communication  in  the  record 
at  this  time.  It  purports  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  stockholders  of 
those  companies,  i  ou  may  care  to  ask  him  about  them.  Without 
objection,  1  will  put  these  papers  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Lent  &  Humphbey, 
Attobnets  at  Law, 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  Decemher  29,  1910^ 
Charles  H.  Sleeper.  Esq,, 

Care  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  Inclose  the  under-mentioned  paj)er8,  which  our  Manila  corre- 
spondents, Messrs.  Bmce,  Lawrence,  Ross  &  Block,  instructed  us  to  forward 
to  you  to  be  used  at  some  concessional  investigation  about  to  be  had  concerning 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands?. 

The  Inclosures  are  as  follows: 

Affidavits  of  secretary  and  stocltholders  of  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Co. 

Affidavits  of  secretary  and  stockholders  of  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co. 

Affidavits  of  secretary  and  three  stockholders  of  the  San  Francisco  Agricul- 

tural  Co. 

If  the  foregoing  are  in  any  particular  insufficient,  or  if  any  additional  evi- 
dence is  required,  we  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  so  advise  us. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Lent  &  Humphrey. 

COMPLETE  lists   OF   STOCKHOLDEBS   IN    OB   MEMBEBS   OF   THE    SAN    FBANCISCO  AOBI- 

cultubal  CO.,  Era 

8an  Francisco  Agricultural  Co.— Stockholders :  William  F.  Humphrey,  Eliza- 
beth L.  Welch,  Homer  P.  Brown,  J.  Montgomery  Strong,  T.  T.  McDonald,. 
A.  C.  Hampton. 

San  Carlos  Agricultural  Co. — Stockholders:  A.  P.  Welch,  J.  D.  McFarland,^ 
George  Jones. 

San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co. — Stockholders :  Eugene  Lent,  Robert  J.  McGahie^ 
George  D.  Perry. 


State  op  Califobnia, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco ,  ss: 

Homer  P.  Brown,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  the 
duly  qualified,  elected,  and  acting  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Agricul- 
tural Company,  a  corporation  organized  nnd  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of 
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the  laws  of  the  State  of  Callrornia ;  that  as  such  secretary  he  has  charge  of  and 
keeps  the  books  of  said  corporation  wherein  is  shown  who  the  members  and 
stockholders  of  said  corporation  are;  that  said  books  are  accurately  and  prop- 
erly kept ;  and  that  the  paper  writing  attached  to  this  affidavit  and  made  a  part 
thereof  contains  an  accurate  and  true  list  of  all  the  stockholders  or  members  of 
said  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company  as  transcribed  from  said  books  so  kept 
by  him  as  aforesaid. 

Homes  P.  Bbown. 

Subscril>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  December,  1910. 

[asAL.]  James  F.  McCite, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


Complete  list  of  8t(K?kholder8  in  or  m(^nil)ers  of  the  Sau  Francisco  Aj!ri- 
cultural  Company,  a  corporation,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  said  corporation, 
this  22nd  day  of  December,  1910. 

To  be  attached  to  the  affidavit  of  Homer  P.  Brown,  the  secretary  of  the 
San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company. 

Stockholders:  William  F.  Humphrey,  Elizabeth  L.  Welch,  Homer  P.  Brown. 
J.  Montgomery  Strong,  T.  T.  McDonald,  A.  C.  Hampton. 


State  of  Caipobnia, 

City  and  County  of  San  Frat^cisco,  as: 

Homer  P.  Brown,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deiK>ses  and  says:  That  he  is  tbe 
identical  Homer  P.  Brown  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder  in. 
or  member  of,  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpt)8e  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged 
in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  anywise 
interested  In  any  other  eoriwration  engaged  ether  in  agriculture  or  minin? 
in  said  Philippine  Islands. 

Homes  P.  Bbow5. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  Deceml^er,  1910. 

[SEAL.1  James   F.   McCue, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco^  State  of  California. 


State  of  California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  sa: 

William  F.  Humphrey,  being  fij-st  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  w 
the  identical  William  F.  Humphrey  whose  name  api)ears  of  record  as  a  st<vk- 
holder  in,  or  member  of,  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  a  coriwra- 
tion  organ izetl  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  St^ite  r.f 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  x^k 
Philippine  Islands:  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engager! 
in  agricultural  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  anywise  inter- 
ested in  any  other  cori)oration  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said 
Philippine  Islands. 

William  F.  Humph  bet. 

SubscribiHl  aiul  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  December,  1910. 

[SEAL.]  James  P.  McCue, 

\otnry  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


State  of  California. 

City  and  County  of  San  FranciHco,  hh: 

A.  C.  Hampton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says  that  he  Is  the 
identical  A.  C.  Hampton  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder  In.  or 
member  of,  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  organ izeil 
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and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agricultural  or 
mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands^  nor  is  he  in  anywise  Interested  in  any  other 
corporation  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands. 

A.  C.  Hampton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  Dec^nber,  1910. 
[8EAI..1  James  F.  McCue. 

Notary  PuM4c  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

8an  Fr€inci9C0,i^ State  of  California. 


New  York,  January  S,  1911, 

Chari:.es  H.  Sleepeb,  Esq., 

Bureau  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  to  forward  you  the  inclosed  affidavits  of 
stoclcholders  of  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Montgomery  Strong. 


State  of  New  York, 

County  of ,  w;  * 

Elizabeth  L.  Welch,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the 
identical  Elizabeth  L.  Welch  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder 
in  or  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  that  she  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged 
in  agricultural  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  she  in  anywise 
interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  either  in  agricultural  or  mining  in 
said  Philippine  Islands. 

Elizabeth  L.  Welch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1910. 

[sEAL.1  Selah  L.  Bennett, 

Notary  Puhlio,  Westchester  Co. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  Yorls  County  register's  office,  No.  2179. 


State  of  New^  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

J.  Montgomery  Strong,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is 
the  identical  J.  Montgomery  Strong  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stock- 
holder  in,  or  member  of,  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the 
Philippine  Islands;  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  in 
agricultural  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  anywise  inter- 
ested in  any  other  corporation  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said 
Philippine  Islands. 

J.  Montgomery  Strong. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  3d  day  of  January,  1911. 

[seal.]  John  C.  McCusker, 

NotatT/  PttWic,  Nos.  16  and  2013,  New  York  County. 


State  of  New  York, 

County  of ,  ss: 

T.  T.  Macdonald,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  the 
identical  T.  T.  Macdonald  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder  in,  or 
member  of,  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
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and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agricultural  or 
mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  aujrwlse  interested  in  any  other 
corporation  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands. 

T.  T.  Macdonald. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  2dth  day  of  December,  1910. 

[seal.]  Louis  H.  Wustemann, 

Notary  Pyl)lic,  No,  4*  Kings  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


State  or  Califobhia, 

.    City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as: 

J.  B.  McFarland,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  duly 
5|ualifled,  elected,  and  acting  secretary  of  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California ;  that  as  such  secretary  he  has  charge  of  and  keeps  the  books 
of  said  corporation  wherein  is  shown  who  the  members  and  stockholders  of  said 
corporation  are ;  that  said  books  are  accurately  and  properly  kept,  and  that  the 
paper  writing  attached  to  this  affidavit  and  made  a  part  thereof  contains  an 
accurate  and  true  list  of  all  the  stockholders  or  members  of  said  San  Oarlos 
Agricultural  Company  as  transcribed  from  said  books  so  kept  by  him  as 
aforesaid. 

J.  B.  McFablaivb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  December,  1910. 

[SEAL.]  James  F.  McCue, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Calif omia. 


Complete  list  of  stockholders  in,  or  members  of,  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural 
Company,  a  corporation,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  said  corporation  this  22d 
day  of  December,  1910. 

To  be  attached  to  the  affidavit  of  J.  B.  McFarland,  the  secretary  of  the  Sao 
Carlos  Agricultural  Company. 

Stockholders :  A.  P.  Welch,  J.  B.  McFarland,  George  Jones. 


State  of   California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

George  Jones,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  Ih  the  identi- 
cal George  Jones  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder  in,  or  mem- 
ber of,  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Com'pany,  a  corporation  organized  and  ex- 
isting under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  In  agricultural  or 
mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  any  wise  interested  in  any  other 
corporation  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Isianda 

Geo.  Jones. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  I>ecember,  1910. 

[seal.]  James  F.  McCue. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 


State  of  Califobnla, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

A.  P.  Welch,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  That  he  is  the  identical 
A.  P.  Welch  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder  in,  or  member  of. 
the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of 
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acqoiriiig  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  In  the  Philippine  Islands ;  that  he  is 
not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agricultural  or  mining  in 
said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  any  wise  interested  in  any  other  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands. 

A.  P.  Welch. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  December,  1910. 

[beau]  James  F.  McCue, 

Notary  Public  in  and  far  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 


State  of  California, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as: 

J.  B.  McFarland,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  the 
identical  J.  B.  McFarland  whose  name  appears  of  record  as  a  stockholder  in, 
or  member  of,  the  San  Carlos  Agricultural  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
ttmt  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or 
mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  in  anywise  interested  in  any  other 
corporation  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  mining  in  said  Philippine  Islands. 

J.  B.  McFabland. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  December,  1910. 

[SEAL.]  James  F.  MoCue, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 

County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 

Mr.  Helm.  You  may  iust  state  who  the  parties  are  who  are  re- 
lated to  you,  and  their  relations  to  you. 

Mr.  Welch.  Eugene  Lent,  my  brother-in-law;  Andrew  P.  Welch, 
my  brother. 

Mr.  Helm.  Any  others  who  are  related  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wmx)jai.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
ceal :  Elizabeth  L.  Welch  is  my  wife.  She  has  a  $600  interest  in  that 
thing.  If  you  think  there  is  anything  improper  in  that  I  will  ask 
her  to  sell  the  thing. 

Mr.  KucKER.  She  was  the  original  proposer  of  the  enterprise? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  that  is  why  I  thought  she  should  have  it. 

Mr.  Helm.  We  are  not  passing  on  that  now.  I  am  not  asking  any 
questions  in  the  spirit  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  might  look  a  little  queer;  although  I  believe  I 
could  own  an  interest,  if  I  wanted  to,  in  one  of  those  companies. 
However,  I  have  not  a  dollar  in  them  and  am  not  going  to  have. 
But  my  wife  has  got  $500  in  it. 

Mr.  Helm.  Which  one  of  the  companies  does  she  own? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Helm.  Is  that  the  company  in  which  your  brother  is  inter- 
ested ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  my  brother  is  in  the  San  Carlos,  I  think. 

Mr.  Helm.  Do  these  documents  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  give  the 
officers  and  directors? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  not ;  just  the  stockholders  [handing  papers 
to  Mr.  Helm]. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  notice  that  J.  Montgomery  Strong  is  one  of  the 
stockholders  in  the  San  Francisco  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Helm.  Is  Mr.  Strong  still  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  he  was  simply  sent  out  there  originally  on  a 
specific  mission.    He  is  not  in  our  employ. 

Mr.  Helm.  Is  he  iif  your  employ  now  in  any  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir;  in  no  capacity  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Helm.  AVho  is  J.  B.  MacFarland  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  something  they  have  done  out  there  in  Cali- 
fornia.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  do  not  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  think  I  do.  I  won't  be  sure.  I  would  not  like  to 
testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Helm.  Do  you  know  George  Jones? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mow  George. 

Mr.  Helm.  Do  you  know  Robert  J.  McGahie? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  him,  either. 

Mr.  Helm.  George  D.  Perry? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  I  know  Ferry. 

Mr.  Helm.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  a  partner  of  my  brother-in-law,  Eugene  Lent; 
some  kind  of  a  partner.    He  is  in  the  law  firm. 

Mr.  Helm.  Well,  the  San  Mateo  Co.  has  as  its  stockholders  Eu- 
gene Lent,  Robert  J.  McGahie,  and  George  D.  Perry  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  So  that  that  company  is  practically  owned  by  your 
brother-in-law  and  his  partner. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  appears  so, 

Mr.  Helm.  Yes.    t\Tio  is  William  F.  Humphrey  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  William  F.  Humphrey  is  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco: 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Helm.  Your  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  living  in  New  York,  I  do  not  have^o  have  coun- 
sel in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Helm.  Has  he  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  Helm.  Homer  P.  Brown ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Helm,  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Welch.  Why,  Homer  P.  Brown  is  the  manager  of  the  estate  of 
Andrew  Welch  &  Co.  He  is  assistant  treasurer  and  does  all  the 
work. 

Mr.  Helm.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Welch  estate — my  father's  estate — which  was 
an  incorporated  company. 

Mr.  Helm,  And  T.  T.  McDonald;  are  you  acquainted  with  him! 

.Mr.  Weixii.  Yes;  he  is  secretary  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.,  but  not  a  stockholder.  He  is  my  right-hand  man  in  the  office  in 
New  York.    They  are  all  very  closely  associated  with  me. 

Mr.  Helm.  And  A.  C.  Hampton? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Helm.  He  is  somebody  they  picked  up  out  there  in  California? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  he  may  be  a  friend  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Helm.  Who  drew  the  contract  pf  agreement  between  you  and 
Mr.  Senff  and  Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  document  that  was  put  in  file? 
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Mr.  Heuc  .  Yes- 
Mr.  Weix:h.  Well,  that  thine  was  drawn  at  that  transition  period, 
when  we  were  ffoing  from  John  Hammond  to  Cravath,  Henderson 
&  De  Gersdorflrs  office.    I  would  not  be  just  sure  who  drew  it. 

Mr.  Hei^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  Mr.  Hammond  draw  that? 

Mr.  Welch.  If  I  knew  positively  I  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Helm.  But  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  it.  I  would  not  say  that 
he  did  not  and  I  would  not  say  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  have  read  it  carefully  and  understand  its  contents? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh^  yes ;  I  suppose  so ;  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  thmk  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Welch,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  not  practi- 
cally familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  plan  for  the  purchase  of  these 
lands — the  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  and  the  plans  for  the  organization  of  these  three  California 
agricultural  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  a  broad  question — all  the  details. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  you  not,  in  fact,  familiar  with,  substantially, 
all  the  details  of  all  those  transactions? 

Mr.  Welch.  With  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  will  you  not  just  state  to  the  committee 
in  a  connected  wav  the  history  of  the  purchase  of  these  lands  and  the 
organization  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  the  organization  of 
these  California  companies,  and  connections  between  them  all — in 
a  connected  way,  without  having  to  ask  a  question  and  get  a  sentence 
answer!    And  answer  it,  of  course,  upon  vour  oath,  as  you  still  are. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  get  all  mixed  up  it  I  tried  that,  because  there 
are  lots  of  dates  in  there  that  you  could  tear  me  all  to  pieces  on. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Omit  the  dates  and  give  the  committee  a  general 
statement. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  sequence  of  events. 
I  know  what  we  did.  but  I  do  not  know  just  when  we  did  it,  and  I 
would  get  all  tanglea  up  on  the  dates  if  I  tried  a  thing  like  that.  If 
you  could  give  me  it  a  little  more  in  detail,  I  think  I  could  answer  you. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  all  of  these  organizations 
are  related;  that  all  of  them  were  formed  and  working  together 
toward  one  general  purpose.  At  least  it  seems  so  from  testimony 
that  has  been  developed  here. 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  could  give  to  the  com- 
mitttee  a  connected  statement  of  the  organization  of  these  move- 
ments— the  movement  to  purchase  the  land,  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.,  and  of  the  three  California  agricultural  companies:  the 
general  scheme  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  we  started  out  and  started  out  men  off  there  to 

t>urchase  private  lands.     We  would  have  infinitely  preferred  private 
ands,  altnough  had  we  bought  them  we  might  have  missed  this 
pleasure.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  courj-e  you  will  understand.  Mr.  Welch,  that  the 
questions  that  are  being  submitted  to  you  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  not  being  submitted  in  order  to  impertinently  inquire 
into  your  private  business.  This  committee  is  charged  with  a  cer- 
tain duty,  under  a  resolution  of  the  House.     It  is  a  public  duty,  and 
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it  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  curiosity  that  is  inducing  any  member 
of  the  committee  to  ask  (questions.  It  is  a  public  duty  with  which 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  charged,  and  it  is  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty  that  we  ask  you  to  reply  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  and  I  am  willing- 
anxious — ^to  be  just  as  frank  as  I  can ;  but  there  are  events  involved 
in  this  thing,  don't  you  know — anyway,  we  bought  the  San  Jose 
estate.  Now,  just  when  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  was  incorpo- 
rated I  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  was  after  the  purchase  of  the 
San  Jose  estate.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  started  in  negotiations 
for  the  San  Jose  estate  and  were  waiting  to  hear  from  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  subject,  I  think  we  went  in  and  incorporated  the  Min- 
doro Development  Co.,  the  idea  being  that  if  we  did  not  start  right 
away  we  would  lose  the  year  on  account  of  the  seasons.  So  befere 
the  purchase  was  ratified  I  think  we  incorporated  the  Mindc»t) 
Development  Co.,  the  theory  being  that  if  nothing  came  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  wnv,  all  we  would  he 
out  would  be  the  cost  of  incorporating  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  And  then  we  sent  that  down  there,  and — well,  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  About  these  California  companies;  I  will  put  a 
question  as  to  just  when  they  were  organized:  It  was  neoessary,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  that  you  gentlemen  had  in  mind, 
to  have  a  railroad  there,  aoout  11  miles  long.  That  was  true  in  order 
to  reach  a  port? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  order  to  complete  that  road,  11  miles  long,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  off  of  the  San  Jose  estate  i 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  was  necessary  to  go  over  the  lands  that  were  sub- 
sequentiy  acquired  bj'^  these  three  California  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Were  not  these  three  companies  organized,  really, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  lands  so  that  the  railroad  could  6e 
built  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir;  because  we  could  have  done  it  in  two  other 
ways.  We  could  have  condemned  a  right  of  way  by  the  Government- 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Government  to  give  us  a  right 
of  way  over  those  public  lands  for  us  to  reach  tidewater,  would  it? 
So  we  could  have  either  asked  the  Government  to  do  that,  or  we 
€Ould  have  acquired  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  provide  the  rail- 
way's right  or  way.  We  could  have  bought  enough  land  from  the 
line  of  the  estate  to  Mangarin.  We  did  not  want  to  do  that  for  this 
reason :  That,  if  I  remember  the  land  laws  rightly,  you  can  only  buy 
land  in  160-acre  pieces,  and  they  have  got  to  be  contiguous.  'Now 
160  acres  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  by  half  a  mile  long;  so  that,  in 
order  to  get  5  miles  right  of  way,  we  would  have  to  get  10  160-acre 
pieces  of  land.  That  would  be  1,600  acres  of  land.  We  could  have 
done  that  because  a  corporation  is  allowed  to  own  2,500  acres  of  land, 
and  as  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  required  for  its  factory  site 
only  500  acres,  had  we  acquired  1,600  acres  more  we  would  only  have 
had  2,100  acres.  But  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  did  not  want  those 
lands.    It  was  not  an  agricultural  company,  and  it  did  not  want 
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1,600  acres  of  land  to  lay  idle  there ;  and  so  we  did  not  want  to  do 
that;  but  we  could  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Oarbett.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  is  yqu  three  gen- 
tlemen who  own  the  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  At  present;  but  we  are  not  obligated  in  anv  way, 
shape,  manner,  or  form  to  own  the  stock  of  that  company  forever. 
On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Garbett.  In  selling  the  stock  of  that  company  you  do  not 
convey  any  interest  in  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  So  the  organization  of  these  three  California  com- 
panies was  simply  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who 
entered  them  to  make  an  investmenti 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  my  idea,  yes;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Garbett.  And  there  was  no  sort  of  understanding  or  sympa- 
thetic interest  between  those  companies  and  the  purchasers  of  the  San 
Jo6e  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  understand  that.    You  mean 

Mr.  Gabbett.  No  interest  in  common? 

Mr.  Welch.  No.  The  purchasers  of  those  three  companies  were 
not  interested  in  any  way  in  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Mr.  Poole  was  sent  there  with  full  powers,  or  at 
least  with  instructions  to  make  a  full  investigation,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Had  any  other  of  j^ou  gentlemen  ever  been  there? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.. Gabbett.  Nor  have  ever  been  there? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  have  relied  absolutely  upon  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Who  reported  back  to  vou  the  necessities,  what 
would  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  estate  there? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garbett.  He  reported  that  a  railroad  company  would  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  Welch.  A  company? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  That  a  railroad,  I  mean,  would  be  necessarv — an 
11-mile  railroad  would  be  necessarv? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  To  reach  the  docks  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  He  reported  that  these  public  lands  were  between 
the  estate  and  the  dock  or  the  point  where  it  was  desired  to  make 
the  dock? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Did  he  suggest  anything  about  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiringthose  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  suggested  to  buy  the  land  between  Mangarin  and 
the  line  of  the  estate,  which  we  did  not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Why  ? 

1^.  Welch.  Because  we  did  not  want  that  1,600  acres  of  land. 
The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  had  no  right  to  raise  anything  on  it. 
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The  most  valuable  land  to  raise  cane  on  is  the  land  that  is  as  near 
to  the  railroad  as  you  can  get  it,  because  that  means  less  of  a  haul 
for  the  cane.  Now,  we  would  have  a  strip  5  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  wide,  belonging  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  and  no  use 
for  it  under  the  sun,  because  you  could  not  raise  anything  on  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  TNTiy  should  it  not  raise  anything  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  is  not  an  agricultural  company. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Even  an  agricultural  company  is  permitted  to  hold 
2,500  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.'s  charter  especially 
left  out  the  agricultural  part.  We  wanted  it  to  be  a  centrale,  pure 
and  simple. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  abctut  turning  down  the  Isabella  estate. 
Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  believe  that  I  wrote  that  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  courage  to  go  to  the  Philippines  at  all;  but  for  anybody  to  take 
on  two  propositions  at  once  there,  he  would  be  a  fool. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  you  did  not  want  to  stand  in  that  attitude? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  longer  than  necessary.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  about  the  relations  of  Mr.  Poole  toward  these 
companies.  You  sav  vou  do  not  know  the  relation  of  Mr.  Poole 
toward  these  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  the  relation,  further  than  that 
he  acted  as  agent. 

Mr,  Garrett.  In  the  purchase? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  purchase;  and  that  I  am  not  positive  about; 
but  I  assumed  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  he  is  the 
agent  in  the  matter  oi  the  development  of  them? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  he  is  coming  on  here 
presently  and  we  are  going  over  the  matter  with  him.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  let  him.  The  interests  of  these 
colono  companies  and  the  interests  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
might  conflict. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How? 

Mr.  Welch.  One  is  buying  what  the  other  is  raising. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  he  is  also  the  manager  of  the  San  Jose  estate, 
not  included  in  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  when  you  are  starting  a  thing,  you  can  not  have 
too  many  high-priced  men  standing  around  doing  nothing.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  would  apply  to  the  San  Jose  estate,  too. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  just  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  We  have  not  taken  all  these  things  up  yet,  but 
they  will  all  come  up  and  receive  our  very  careful. attention. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  could  not  be  any  particular  conflict  of  inter- 
ests, could  there,  between  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  as  it  is  now 
owned  and  the  San  Jose  estate  as  it  is  now  owned  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  now ;  but  if  we  sell  any  large  quantity  of  stock, 
the  conflict  would  arise  at  once. 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  might  arise? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  one  is  selling  and  the  other  is  buying. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  you  know  Mr.  Bain,  of  Jersey  City? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  his  occupation? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  his  client  living? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  one. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Moore,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  I  think  so.  They  are  over  in  Collins  &  Corbin's 
office.    I  have  met  them  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  his  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  a  lawyer  in  Collins  &  Corbin's  office. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  Mr.  Scribner,  of  Booneton  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  think  I  know  Mr.  Scribner. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  are  not  interested,  either  of  them,  in  any  way, 
in  this  concern,  except  just  merely  that  they  were  the  incorporators 
of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  suppose  so.  They  are  not  interested  now,  except 
that  Mr.  Bain  has  one  share  of  stock  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
in  his  name.  The  reason  of  that  was  that  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  who 
is  the  New  Jersev  director  of  the  company  now,  was,  for  a  short  time, 
not  a  resident  or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  now  lives  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  names  of  the  real 
incorporators  out  of  the  charter  and  putting  the  names  of  dum- 
mies in  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  it  is  usual,  for  one  reason.  In  the  second  place, 
in  this  particular  instance,  we  did  not  know  whether  we  were  ever 
going  to  use  that  charter  or  not.  That  company  was  incorporated 
before  we  knew  whether  we  were  going  to  get  the  San  Jose  estate  or 
not,  or  whether  we  would  take  it.  It  was  incorporated  a  bit  ahead 
of  time,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  see  that ;  but  I  do  not  see  why. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  did  not  want  to  do  it,  for  reasons  which  may  seem 
foolish.  If  we  had  appeared  as  the  incorporators  of  that  company, 
I  would  have  been  bothered  to  death  with  machinery  men.  They 
would  have  been  all  over  the  place,  asking  for  the  job  of  putting  up 
the  factory.    I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  all  the  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  RucKER.  How  many  of  the  stockholders  or  directors  of  the 
California  company  are  stockholders  in  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  stock  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  is  di- 
vided up  between — ^there  is  Mr.  Senff,  Mr,  Havemeyer,  and  myself. 

Mr.  RrcKER-  I  thought  you 

Mr.  Welch.  Welch  &  Co. 

Mr.  RucKER.  That  was  not  my  question.  My  question  was  what 
stockholders  of  the  California  companies  are  stockholders  in  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  no  common  ownership.  There  may  be, 
ultimately. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  are  a  stockholder  in  one  of  the  California  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Not  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BncK£R.  Oh,  I  understood  otherwise. 

Mr.  Welch.  No^  sir ;  I  said  my  wife  was. 

Mr.  KucKEH.  Well,  your  wife,  then? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKER.  Are  there  any  common  owners  in  the  California  com- 

ganies — common  in  respect  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  or  the 
an  Jose  estate  t 

Mr.  Welch.  Nobody  has  any  interest  whatever  in  the  San  Jose 
estate  but  Mr.  Senff,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  myself* 

Mr.  BucEER.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  own  for  the  running  of  the  kind  of  a  plant  you  are  now 
building? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  that  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the  land. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  buy  a  whole  lot  of  land  to  get  enough  good 
cane  land.  In  Cuba  our  experience  is  that  one-third  of  the  land  is 
about  all  that  is  available  for  sugar;  sometimes  not  even  as  big  a  per- 
centage as  that.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  details  out  there.  We 
have  to  buy  whole  big  tracts — ^there  are  rivers  and  everything  else 
all  through  the  place  that  occupy  a  whole  lot  of  land,  li  you  mean 
how  many  net  acres  of  cane  do  we  need — is  that  the  question  ? 

Mr.  BucKER.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that  question  next ;  how 
many  net  acres  of  canie  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  own 
now  in  the  running  of  the  plant  that  you  are  constructing! 

Mr.  Welch.  A  plant  that  would  make  10,000  tons  of  sugar  in  one 
season — I  do  not  know  just  what  the  lands  in  the  Philippines  will 
fiive,  and  nobody  does;  we  are  pioneers  up  there,  just  scratching  up 
tne  ground  with  wooden  sticks,  and  we  ao  not  know  what  cane  to 
expect  from  an  acre  of  land  there.  In  Cuba  they  look  for  not  less 
than  2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  That  would  make  5,000  acres  in 
order  to  produce  10,000  tons  of  sugar — all  cane  land;  that  is,  net 
acres.  That  means  the  roads  taken  out  and  the  rivers  eliminated,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thinff. 

Mr.  BucKER.  WelL  now,  do  you  have  any  knowledge  about  how 
many  net  acres  there  are  in  this  62,500-acre  tract? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  EucKER.  Then  you  can  not  tell  whether  you  have  got,  includ- 
ing, I  mean,  the  7,500  of  the  California  companies  and  the  55,000 
of  the  San  Jose  estate,  more  or  less  than  you  needt 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  we  can  not  tell.  The  presumption  is  we  have 
more  than  we  need;  my  idea  is  that' we  should  not  only  raise  sugar, 
but  that  we  should  raise  rice  on  the  places,  if  rice  is  a  crop  which  can 
be  grown  during  the  dead  season. 

In  Cuba  there  is  nothing  for  the  labor  to  do  when  the  rains  begin 
after  the  grinding  is  finished.  And  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  plantation 
not  to  have  work  all  the  year  round  for  the  labor.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
them  on  the  place.  Tliey  have  got  to  live,  and  they  have  got  to  have 
something  to  do. 

Now,  we  might  cultivate  quite  a  large  tract  with  rice  and  furnish 
work  for  the  laborers  during  the  dead  season.  It  might  also  be  nec- 
essary, and  probably  will  be  necessary,  to  have  a  large  tract  of  land 
devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  On  a  plantation  of  this  size  in  Cuba 
we  would  have  at  least  a  thousand  of  work  oxen.  I  do  not  know 
vhat  they  use  in  the  Philippines.    They  use  the  carabao,  probably. 
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but  you  need  a  large  amount  of  land  to  graze  tl^ose  animals  on,  so 
that  you  really,  for  a  modem  sugar  factory,  need  an  awful  lot  of 
land. 

Mr.  RucKBK.  Now,  then,  considering  what  you  have  said  about 
your  needing  so  much  for  grazing  purposes,  and  so  much  land,  pos- 
sibly, for  the  raising  of  rice,  do  you  thmk  that  you  have  got  more  or 
less  land  for  all  purposes  that  you  intend  to  use  land  for? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  have  all  we  want. 

Mr.  BncKXB.  Have  you  got  more  than  you  think  you  need  for  all 
these  purposes? 

Mr.  maiiCH.  That  will  largely  depend  on  how  things  develop. 
If  we  find  that  everything  goes  along  all  right,  instead  of  10,000,  we 
might  make  20,000  tons,  and  that  doubles  the  amount  of  land  needed 
for  all  purposes,  because  if  you  are  looking  for  a  capacity  of  20,000 
tons  of  sugar,  you  have  to  provide  an  equal  amount  of  rice  land  to 
keep  that  extra  help  you  have  got  engaged  during  the  dead  season, 
and  you  will  have  to  have  that  extra  amount  of  work  animals,  and 
that  mieans  that  amount  of  extra  pasture  that  is  needed,  so  that  we 
do  not  know  how  much  land  we  will  need. 

Mr.  RucKBB.  Would  you  have  felt  justified  in  the  erection  of  this 
miU  without  the  possibility  of  securing  the  cane  that  might  be  raised 
upon  the  7,500  acres  of  these  California  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  thejr  do  not  count  at  all. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  think  that  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation  at 
all  in  your  estimates  of  the  cane  that  you  were  going  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No.    There  is  plenty  of  land  without  that. 

Mr.  Sucker.  We  will  agree  there  is  plenty  of  land,  but  these  other 
people,  I  understand,  intend  to  go  into  the  raising  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Was  not  that  somewhat  of  an  inducement  to  you,  to 
know  that  the^  were  going  to  raise  sugar,  in  determining  about  the 
building  of  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  a  particle.  We  had  all  the  land  we  wanted,  but 
there  was  an  important  thing  in  there  and  that  was  this:  That  we 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  colono  system ;  that  is,  getting  as  many 
raisers  of  cane  as  we  possibly  can.  It  is  our  desire,  if  we  caii  get 
the  proper  kind  of  men,  to  dispose  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  small 
tracts,  getting  a  good  man  and  having  him  cultivate  as  much  cane 
as  he  can  properly — ^in  other  words,  to  split  it  up.  We  want  to  get 
just  as  many  small  people  interested  in  raising  cane  for  us  as  pos- 
sible, rather  than  to  have  it  a  ^eat  big  thing,  exclusively. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  are  not  going  to  bring  laborers  into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  have  got  to  bring  laborers  in  ourselves.  A. man 
who  is  just  simply  hired  at  so  much  a  day  does  as  little  as  he  can — a 
Filipino.  But  you  take  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  a  piece  of  land 
he  is  raising  cane  on,  and  it  is  entirely  a  different  proposition.  He 
knows  that  if  he  is  shiftless  or  lazy  or  idle  it  comes  out  of  his  pocket. 
We  pav  him  for  what  he  produces — so  much  a  ton. 

Mr.  feucKER.  Do  you  propose  leasing  this  land  out  to  small  owners  ? 

Mr.  TVelch.  We  have  not  any  definite  plans  on  the  subject,  only 
the  general  idea  has  appealed  very  strongly  to  us.  We  will  lease  it, 
or  sell  it,  or  anything  that  appears  best. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  understand  the  main  object,  however,  where  yon 
expect  to  make  profit  is  on  the  mill.    Is  that  true  ? 
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Mr.  WeijCh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garbett.  You  said  something  a  while  ago  about  while  you 
were  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  that  you 
organized  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  Do  you  mean  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  questicm  submitted  to  him  at  your  in- 
stance ? 

Mr.  Welch.  At  my  instance  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  the  instance  of  those  interested? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  was  the  advice  of  our  lawyers,  and  we  deferred 
to  them  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  the  advice  of  Mr.  De  Gersdorff  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Of  Mr.  De  Gersdorff. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  want  to  ask  this:  As  I  understand,  the  port  where 
you  must  ship  this  sugar,  whatever  sugar  you  produce  there,  is  not  on 
your  land.    Am  I  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  Welch.  Why,  we  have  got  the  place  where  the  wharf  i&  We 
have  a  lease  of  what  they  call  the  foreshore. 

Mr.  Helm.  Well,  your  railroad  runs  through  some  of  the  land  be- 
longing^ to  these  colono  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  You  had  to  run  your  railroad  through  that  land  in 
order  to  get  to  a  port,  to  a  place  where  you  could  ship  your  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Helm.  Consequently,  it  was  important  to  you  that  somebody 
friendly  to  you  should  own  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  if  he  adopted  the  other  alternative ;  that  is,  either 
bought  the  land  or  obtained  a  right  of  way  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Helm.  But  you  had  to  resort  to  one  of  the  three? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  we  liad  to  get  to  the  port. 

Mr.  Helm.  And  it  is  important  to  you,  then,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  this  land,  through  which  your  railroad  runs,  of  course, 
should  be  owned  bv  friendly  parties  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
owned  by  freindly  parties.  If  they  were  hostile  to  us  we  would 
have  to  do  one  or  the  other  two  things  that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two:  You  have 
stated  that  foreignei-s  already  own  the  most  of  the  Philippines,  or 
something  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  A\^ch.  That  is  one  of  the  rash  statements  that  I  had  no 
business  to  make.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  that 
the  principal  interests  down  there  are  British,  and  there  are  Grerman 
interests,  and  things  like  that.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  those 
things.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  how  much  land 
the  Cape  Cruz  Co.  owns  m  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  think  we  have  got  about  25,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  sugar  plantation 
is,  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  production  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  average  acreage? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  have  to  get  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately. 
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Mr.  Welch.  I  could  not  do  it  approximately.  There  are  175  cen- 
trales in  Cuba,  and  they  produced  last  year'  l,8(Mr,000  tons.  That 
would  make  an  average  production  of  10,000  tons.  I  do  not  think 
the  Cuban  lands  average  quite  2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  but  if  tihey 
did  average  2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  there  would  be  5,000  net  acres 
for  the  average  plantation  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  indicate  a  very  much  larger  acreage,  how- 
ever, in  the  whole  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Wklch.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  do  you  presume  to  be  the  average  total  area 
of  the  plantations  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  a  general  way,  I  would  multiply  the  net  area  by 
three.  But  then,  that  is  only  based  on  our  own  experience  at  Cape 
Cruz. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  holdings  do  you  own  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  260,000  acres? 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  Hawaii  it  is  very  small,  comparatively.  In  Hawaii 
we  get  a  much  larger  tonnage  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Parsons.  May  I  ask  this:  My  recollection  is  that  when  we 
were  considering  the  Porto  Rican  bill  we  were  told  that  some  of  the 
land  had  to  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow.    Is  that  so,  at  all,  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  on  the  Monte — on  the  new  lands.  We  do  not 
recant  for  10  years. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  know  about  the  Philippines  in  that 
regard  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  a  blessed  thing. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  any  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  and  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  whereby  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  to  take  the 
products  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  here  the  books  of  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  exhibiting  them? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  [producing  the  books  referred  to]. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  before  you  the  stock  book  and  stock 
register,  which  you  have  produced,  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Welch,  beginning  at  the  be- 
^nning,  who  has  been  and  who  now  are  stockholders?  My  thought 
is  that  you  begin  at  the  beginning  and  say  who  are  the  original  stock- 
holders, the  men  to  whom  they  transferred,  and  so  on,  until  you  get 
down  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  present  stockholdei-s. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  will  do  niy  best.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  this, 
and  am  liable  to  get  all  mixed  up. 

There  was  1  share  in  the  name  of  Robert  J.  Bain;  there  were  25 
shares  in  the  name  of  Samuel  S.  Moore;  and  there  were  oO  shares  in 
the  name  of  Charles  E.  Scribner;  and  there  were  '24  shares  in  the 
name  of  Robert  J.  Bain. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  makes  how  many  shares?  It  makes  100 
shares. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  original  subscription  of  100  shares  in 
the  original  charter  by  the  incorporators  who  are  named  therein? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  to  whom  those 
shares  were  transferred? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  that  original  first  share  was  still  left  in  the 
name  of  Robert  J.  Bain. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  still  stand  in  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  it  stills  stands  in  his  name.  Next  is  Samuel  S. 
Moore;  his  25  shares  were  transferred  to  Horace  Havemeyer;  and 
50  shares  in  the  name  of  Charles  E.  Scribner,  also  transferred  to 
Horace  Havemeyer,  it  shows  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is.    This  is  all  mixed  up. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  go  on  through,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
and  give  us  the  name  of  all  the  persons  who  have  been  and  all  who 
now  are  stockholders. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  first  100  shares,  everything  except  one  share, 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  to  myself  or  to  one  of  the  real 
parties. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Or  to  Mr.  Senff  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Except  the  one  share  to  Mr.  Bain? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.    They  were  all  transferred  except  that  one. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  present  holders 
and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  one?  Your  counsel,  Mr.  de 
Gersdorff,  hands  me  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  each  cer- 
tificate, the  name  of  the  holder,  and  the  owner  for  the  whole  7,500 
shares,  which  he  states  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  verify  from  tiie 
books  and  then  put  it  in  succinct  form. 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  one  share  in  the  name  of  Bain. 

The  Chairman.  That  still  stands  in  his  name? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  one  share  in  the  name  of 
Charles  J.  Welch. 

The  Chairman.  One  certificate,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  certificate  1,  in  the  name  of  Charles  J.  Welch, 
for  1,498  shares.  Then  there  is  one  in  the  name  of  T.  T.  McDonald. 
That  belongs  to  me.  Mr.  McDonald  is  not  a  director  any  more,  and 
he  has  surrendered  that  stock  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  actually  been  transferred  on  the  books 
of  the  company? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  it  with  a  power  of  attorney  f 

Mr.  Welch.  I  have  his  signature  on  the  back  of  it ;  but  he  is  not  a 
director,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  a  director. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  the  ownership.  Do  you  hold 
that  certificate  with  power  of  attorney  indorsed  on  the  back? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  belongs  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  And  it  belongs  to  me;  yes.  Then,  here  is  500  shares-— 
that  is  canceled.  Then  certificate  iJo.  5,  Horace  Havemeyer,  250 
shares;  certificate  No.  6,  for  Horace  Havemeyer,  1,000  shares;  certifi- 
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cate  Xo.  7,  Horace  Havemeyer,  1,000  shares;  certificate  No.  8,  200 
s?hares,  Horace  Havemeyer;  certificate  No.  9,  H.  O.  Havemever,  50 
shares:  certificate  No.  10,  Welch  &  Co.,  500  shares;  certificate  "So.  11, 
Charles  J.  Welch,  250  shares;  certificate  No.  12,  C.  J.  Welch,  250 
shares;  certificate  No.  14,  Charles  H.  Senff,  2,500  shares;  making  a 
total  of  7,500  shares. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  entire  present  issue  of  capi- 
tal stock? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  having  the  books  before  you,  of 
your  own  knowledge,  whether  at  any  time  any  corporation  or  per- 
son or  partnership  has  been  a  stockholder  in  that  company  except 
those  you  have  named? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  that  I  know  of.  You  mean  any  stock  made  out 
in  their  names  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  No.  There  has  been  nobody  except  those  original 
incorporators,  and  the  ones  whose  names  were  just  read  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  book  of  accounts  there,  from  which 
you  can  tell  who  paid  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  only  got  the  check  books  here.  I 
have  not  got  the  ledgers  here.    We  would  need  the  ledgers. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  mean  who  paid  the  money  into  the  treasury 
in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

The  Chairman.  No;  into  the  treasury  of  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  could  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Senff  and  mvself  each  paid 
in  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  acquired  the  stock  certificates  that  stood 
in  the  names  of  the  other  parties? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  else  has  ever  paid  anything  into  the  com- 
pany for  stock? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Can  jou  tell  as  to  the  payment  which  was  origi- 
nally made  to  the  Philippine  government — the  first  installment  on , 
the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate — in  what  form  the  payment  was 
actually  made ?    How  the  money  was  actually  paid? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  transaction  at  this  end  was  as  follows :  There  was 
a  check  drawn  on  the  United  States  Trust  Co.  The  account  was  the 
Horace  Havemeyer,  Charles  J.  Welch,  and  Charles  H.  Senff  special . 
account,  under  an  agreement  of  October  25,  1909 — I  think  the  dat^ 
is  about  right.  There  was  a  check  drawn  on  that  account  for  $90,000, 
deposited  with  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  for  remittance 
to  Manila.  Then  we  got  back  a  voucher,  signed  by  Mr.  Poole,  stat- 
ing that  part  of  that  money  had  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  San 
Jose  estate. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $90,000  was  deposited  in  the  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong  Bank  to  be  transferred  to  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  was  authorized  to  draw  that  money  out  of 
the  account  at  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Poole. 

The  Chairman.  Your  understanding  is  that  he  did  draw  it  and 
make  the  payment  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  my  underatanding. 

Mr.  Graham.  From  the  experience  thSit  you  have  had  from  your 
investment  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  experience  you  have  already 
had,  had  you  had  that  prior  to  entering  into  it  would  you  have 
gone  into  this  venture?  Are  vou  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a 
profitable  venture,  so  far,  in  otner  words? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  sir;  a  sugar  plantation  at  the  start  is  an 
awfully  discouraging  proposition ;  and  there  is  always  ccxning  a  time 
when  you  start  a  plantation  new  when  you  wish  you  had  not.  I 
don't  Know  whether  we  are  just  at  that  period  or  not.  But  they  will 
work  out  all  ri^ht,  eventually.  Ours  have.  You  will  run  up  againn 
all  sorts  of  thmgs  that  you  never  dreamed  of.  You  do  your  best 
to  avoid  mistakes  that  you  have  made  in  the  past,  but  there  is  a 
.whole  lot  of  new  troubles  that  you  never  thought  of  coming  up  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied,  at  present,  with 
your  investment? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  rather  say  not  yet  dissatisfied.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  the  $90,000  special  account  deposited  in  the 
bank  at  New  York  and  forwarded  to  the  Hongkong  accoimt  separate 
and  apart  from  the  $750,000  paid  into  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  I 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  did  not  have  a  bank 
account  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  put  my  question  in  another  way:  Was  that 
$90,000  credited  to  your  stock  subscription  in  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  could  not  be  credited  to  our  stock  subscription.  It 
was  paid  for  the  friar-estate  land,  the  first  purchase  price. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  sent  the  $90,000  to  Hongkong? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  ;  to  Manila,  not  to  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  sent  that  amount  there  separate  and  apart  from 
the  stock  subscription  that  you  had  paid  into  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  other  words,  then,  you  have  paid  into  the  Mindoro 
Co.  $250,000  plus. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  had  paid  $250,000  into  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  I  did  not  pay  the  $90,000  into  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
It  never  went  in. 

Mr,  Martin.  I  understand  that.  You  paid  $250,000  into  the  Min- 
doro Co.,  plus  $30,000  into  the  special  fund  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Making  your  total  payments  $280,000.  Is  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Welch.  No  ;  not  exactly.  We  put  up  more  than  that  for  our 
investment  in  the  San  Jose. 

The  Chairman.  See  if  I  understand  it:  You  had  already  started 
an  account  in  the  name  of  Havemeyer,  Welch  &  Senff  for  a  large 
amount,  and  on  that  account  you  drew  for  $90,000  to  be  transferred 
to  Manila  ? 
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Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  then,  after  drawing  for  the  transfer  to  Ma- 
nila, did  you  also  draw  on  that  account  for  the  stock  subscription  to 
the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  There  was  not  much  left  in  that  account.  We  paid 
in  our  stock  subscriptions  later  on. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  $90,000  was  forwarded  to  Manila  before  you 
paid  in  anything  on  stock  subscriptions  to  the  Mindoro  Co.? 

Mr.  Welch!  fi  was  somethinff  like  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not  think  the  Mindoro 
Co.  would  permit  Mr.  Poole  to  act  as  a  manager  of  the  three  Cali- 
fornia companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Did  I  put  it  as  strong  as  that  or  did  I  say  it  was  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it  any  more  strongly  than 
you  did. 

Mr.  Weix:;ii.  What  I  wanted  to  sav  was  that  that  matter  would 
have  to  be  brought  up  before  the  board  of  drectors  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed before  it  would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  you  want  to  convey  the  impression  to  the 
committee  that  there  would  probably  be  objection  to  his  acting  in 
that  capacity,  since  your  statements  as  to  who  compose  the  Califor- 
nia companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Objection  on  whose  part  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Objection  on  the  part  of  the  Mindoro  Co.  to  Mr. 
Poole  acting  for  the  three  California  companies  in  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  question  might  come  up.  There  might  be  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  is  there  not  such  a  very  close  community  of 
interest,  so  to  speak,  between  the  Mindoro  and  the  three  California 
companies  that  you  do  not  anticipate  friction  between  them,  so  as  to 
make  his  acting  in  that  capacity  objectionable?     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Welch.  You  never  can  tell  about  those  things.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  every  precaution. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  do  not  anticipate  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it — whether  we  an- 
ticipate it  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  anticipate  it  to  the  extent  that  you  built 
a  railroad  across  the  lands  of  those  corporations  without  getting  their 
permission  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No.  If  there  had  been  any  trouble  we  would  have 
tried  to  get  a  right  of  way  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  other  words,  the  relations  between  the  Mindoro 
Co.  and  the  three  California  corporations  are  so  amicable  at  this  time 
that  the  Mindoro  Co.  proceeded  without  the  consent  of  the  three 
California  companies  to  build  a  railroad  across  their  lands.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Mindoro  Co.  proceeded  to  build  a  railroad  just 
as  quick  as  ever  it  could  get  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  it  built  it  across  the  lands  of  the  California 
corporations  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  lands  did  not  belong  to  the  California  corpora- 
tions at  the  time  we  started  to  build  the  road. 
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^Ir.  Graham.  They  purchased  afterwards,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Welch.  They  purchased  afterwards.  It  was  not  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  a  rather  curious  thing  to  do,  I  admit,  but,  by  golly, 
we  had  to  get  that  railroad  built.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  you  did  not  get  permission  from  the  Philippine 
Government  either,  did  you? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.  They  may  have  got  that.  I  would  not  say  they  have  not. 
How  do  I  know? 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact*  Mr,  Welch, 
that  the  Mindoro  Co.  did  not  get  a  right  of  way  from  the  Philippine 
Government,  or  condemn  a  right  of  way  across  these  lands  that  are 
now  owned  by  the  three  California  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings.   I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  were. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  the  California  companies  get  their  lands! 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly,  but  it  takes  sometime  to 
get  lands  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  you  proceeded  to  build  a  railroad  there  with- 
out getting  permission  from  either  the  Philippine  Government  or  the 
Caliiomia  corporations? 

^Ir.  Welch.  The  California  corporations  could  not  give  it,  because 
they  did  not  have  these  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  go  to  California  to  talk  over  with  your 
relatives  and  friends  the  matter  or  organizing  these  compaii[es  and 
buying  public  land  adjacent  to  the  Mindoro  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly.  I  suppose  it  was  in 
the  fall  of  1909,  some  time. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  was  it  after  Mr.  Poole  had  consummated  the 
negotiations  with  the  Philippine  Government  in  Manila? 

Mr.  Weixh.  That  I  first  mentioned  the  subject? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes, 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  it  was  before  tliat. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  had  talked  with  them  before  Mr.  Poole  had 
made  any  negotiations  with  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  before  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  about  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  it  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  I  guess  it  was  in  1909. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  you  undertake  to  approximate  the  time  of  the 
year — ^the  month  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  was  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  fall  of  1909? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  September? 

Mr.  Welch.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  said  vou  thought  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss 
went  to  Manila  in  September  or  October ;  but  they  first  appeared  at 
the  land  office  there  on  the  12th  of  October,  so  that  they  must  have 
left  this  country  about  the  1st  of  September;  would  not  that  be  the 
case? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  not  unreasonable. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Now,  then,  assuming  that  they  left  this  country 
about  the  1st  of  September,  about  how  long  prior  to  that  was  it 
that  you  talked  this  matter  over  with  your  relatives  and  friends? 

Mr.  Weixjh.  You  mean  before  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss  left  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  They  had  ffone  before  I  got  out  to  California. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  wnat  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Then  if  they 
were  gofte  on  this  mission  to  the  Philippines  before  you  went  to 
California,  about  when  did  you  go?       • 

Mr.  Welch.  About  October  or  September  or  November — some- 
where around  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  Whereabouts  did  you  talk  to  them  about  land  loca- 
tions which  mi^ht  be  desirable  for  them  to  acquire?  What  lands, 
if  any,  did  you  indicate  to  them? 

Mr.  Weix'h.  That  scheme  was  mighty  chaotic  at  that  time.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  any  particular  lands,  but  merely  a  question  that 
they  were  public  lands  m  the  vicinity. 

Afr.  Martin.  In  the  vicinity  of  what? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  piece  of  land  that  we  had  put  up 
a  factory  on.  There  were  public  lands  all  through  the  place  around 
there. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  had  not  put  up  a  factory  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  the  factory  location,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly.  Was  that  location  sufficiently  definite  at 
that  time  for  you  to  indicate  to  your  California  friends  and  relatives 
about  where  thev  ought  to  locate? 

Mr.  Welch.  5fo. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  idea  just  was  that  you  were  going  over  there, 
or  had  an  agent  going  over  there,  to  secure  lands  and  that  you  were 
going  to  put  up  a  sugar  centrale,  and  that  they  ought  to  get  lands 
m  the  immediate  vicinity? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  not  that  they  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Welch.  They  could  see  that  themselves.  They  wanted  lands 
somewhere  near  our  factory. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Welcli.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  this:  If  Mr.  Poole  had  just  left  this  country  in 
the  early  part  of  September,  and  would  not  arrive  in  the  Philippines 
until  October,  and  lust  had  a  roving  commission  to  go  all  over  the 
Philippine  Islands  hunting  for  land,  and  did  not  have  any  definite 
locality  in  view,  I  do  not  understand  how  you  could  have  then  gone 
out  and  interested  your  California  friends  and  relatives  in  this  par- 
ticular locality  where  they  did  buy  their  lands. 

Mr.  Welch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not.  When  they  went  out 
there  the  idea  was  to  buy  that  Eduardo  tract  and  that  Kiki  tract,  and 
the  idea  then,  on  their  part,  was  to  buy  public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kiki  tract  and  Eduardo  tract.  But  after  we  changed  our  plan, 
they  changed  their  plan. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly.  Now,  then,  these  particular  tracts,  the 
Eduardo  tract  and  the  other  one,  were  in  the  same  localitv  as  the 
Mindoro,  were  they  not — right  adjacent  to  it;  in  fact,  right  south 
of  it? 

Mr.  Welch.  They  were  south  of  it. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  How  did  they  get  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Poole — these  California  parties  t 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know.  Very  likely  I  wrote  out  to  them 
about  it.  I  guess  I  did.  I  very  likely  must  have  indicated  to  Mr. 
Poole  that  these  California  people  wanted  to  buy  the  land. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  not  write  out  to  them,  or  say  to  them  in 
person,  that  Mr.  Poole  had  gone  out  there  to  get  a  large  tract  of  land 
for  you  and  your  associates,  and  that  you  were  going  to  organize 
this  company  and  build  a  sugar  centrale  and  a  railroad,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  have 
Mr.  Poole  act  in  the  same  identical  capacity  for  them  in  the  Philip- 
pines  in  which  he  would  act  for  you  and  your  associates?  Is  not 
that  about  the  way  you  put  it  up  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  recall  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  must  have  gotten  into  communication  with  ilr. 
Poole  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.    You  can  get  into  communication  by  cable. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  did  not  file  the  application  for  their  lands  such 
a  very  long  time  after  the  consummation  of  the  San  Jose  transaction, 
did  he? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  when  he  did  file  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  San  Jose  transaction  was  not  finally  consum- 
mated until  the  4th  of  Januarv;  mv  recollection  is — the  record  wiU 
speak  for  itself,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put  wrong  dates  up  to  you — 
that  Mr.  Poole  filed  the  California  applications  about  the  1st  of  May? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  About  four  months  afterwards? 

Mr.  Welch.  As  late  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  about  four  months  afterwards.  It  would  take 
quite  a  while  for  the  correspondence  back  and  forth.  There  would 
have  to  be  business  arrangements.  People  who  are  going  to  buy 
7,600  acres  of  land  over  there 

Mr.  Welch.  At  50  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Would  have  to  organize  at  home  a  little, 
and  a  couple  of  exchanges  by  mail  between  Mr.  Poole  and  your  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  California  would  use  up  that  three  or  four 
months  intervening  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  not  any  copies  of  any  correspondence  with 
you,  between  yourself  and  your  California  relatives  ana  friends,  that 
you  would  care  to  exhibit  to  the  committee,  about  what  they  might 
do  out  there,  and  who  might  act  for  them,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Martin.  Your  brother,  Andrew  P.  Welch,  I  believe  you  said 
had  his  interest  in  the  San  Carlos  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  much  of  an  interest  has  he  got  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Welch.  No ;  I  do  not.  But  you  have  got  those  papers,  have 
you  not? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  have  not  seen  them.  You  do  not  know  what  your 
brother's  interest  in  the  San  Carlos  estate  is^  then? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  your  wife's  interest  in  the  San  Francisco 
estate  is  only  $500? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Who  has  got  the  controlling  interest  in  that  estate, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  think  there  are  about  five  in  there,  and  all  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Eugene  Lent 
was  your  brother-in-law  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  he  in  the  other  estate — ^the  San  Mateo  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  is  in  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  interest  has  he  got  in  the  San  Mateo  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  that,  either. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  your  brother-in-law  is  in  one  of  the  three 
California  corporations;  your  brother  in  another 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing) .  And  your  wife  in  the  third ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  family  party.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  very  evidently.  And  this  Mr.  Haman,  of  New 
York,  who  is  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Hammond  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  Mr.  McDonald,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  that  Mr.  Haman,. 
vrho  is  connected  with  one  of  those  companies,  is  in  New  York,  the 
secretary  of  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  that.    I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  did  you  say  was  in  your  office  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  McDonald? 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  secretary  of  the  Mindoro,  but  not  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understooa — I  may  have  been  mistaken;  a  man 
can  not,  of  course,  catch  everything  correctly — I  understood  you  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hamau,  who  was  connected  with  these  three  California 
companies  in  some  way,  was  in  your  office  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  has  he  been  in  your  office  in  NeAv  York? 

Mr.  Welch.  Twelve  years. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  he  out  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Last  fall  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No:  he  has  not  been  in  California  since  he  left  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  you  say  his  connection  was  out  there  with 
one  of  these  California  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  which  one? 
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.   Mr.  Wjelcii.  The  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Welch.  $500. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  acquired  that  interest  in  the  San  Francisco  c<nii- 
pany  without  going  out  there? 

Air.  Welch.  Yes.  You  do  not  have  to  go  out  to  buy  stock,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that.  It  was  not  necessary,  evidentlv, 
for  anybody  connected  with  your  business  relations  or  your  family 
to  go  anjwhere  to  get  an  interest  in  these  things.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  "Welch.  Xo.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  let  anybody  in  that  wanted  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  relation  does  he  bear  to  you  in  vour  office  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Weix-h.  Why,  he  is  my  right-hand  man  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  got  any  other  man  who  was  interested  in 
any  of  these  California  corporations? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  Besides  McDonald? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  nobody  but  McDonald. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  that  vou  have  20  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
Welch  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  California  company  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  was  a  commission 
company  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  kind  of  a  commission  company — ^sugar? 

Mr.  Welch.  Sugar. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  has  the  other  80  per  cent  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  My  brother  has  an  equal  share  with  me. 

My  mother  has  some  stock.  The  Welch  family  holds  50  per  cent 
of  the  stock  of  that  company,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  the  rest 
of  the  stock  is  divided  up,  as  President  R.  P.  Rithett  has  some  stock. 

Mr.  Martin.  Has  your  brother-in-law,  Eugene  Lent,  anv  interest 
in  Welch  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  has  none  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  your  brother  has? 

Mr.  Welch.  My  brother  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  \ou  said,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  in  ansi^er 
to  Judge  Rucker's  question,  that  ultimately  some  of  the  stockholders 
in  the  three  California  companies  might  oecome  stockholders  in  tlie 
Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  said  we  would  have  no  objections  to  it,  if  there 
was  no  objection  in  law.  If  there  is  any  law  about  it,  they  will  not 
do  it,  but  if  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  it,  why,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  w^e  would  have  no  objection  to  their  buying  stock. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  the  operations  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  and  the  development  of  your  plans  been  retarded  by  this  inv^i- 
gation  ? 
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Mr.  Welch.  Well,  you  have  taken  our  only  agriculturist  away. 

Mr,  Martin.  I  mean,  aside  from  that?  He  is  just  leaving  you 
now. 

Mr.  Welch.  This  is  the  time  we  are  planting  the  cane. 

Mr.  Mahtin.  I  understand,  but  I  mean  any  antecedent  matters, 
aside  from  that? 

Mr.  Welch.  What  antecedent  matters?  Taking  him  away  is  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  taken  him 
aw^. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  sale  was  first  attacked  in  Congress  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1910.  What,  if  any,  effect  has  that  and  subsequent 
attacks  on  the  proposition  had  to  do  in  the  way  of  retarding  the 
development  of  your  plans? 

Mr.  Welch.  1  do  not  think — how  could  it  retard  the  development 
of  our  plans? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Welch.  If  you  had  scared  us  stiff  we  would  have  dropped 
in  our  tracks.    You  scared  us,  but  not  stiff.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  it  not  likely,  Mr.  Welch,  if  every  thing  had  gone 
on  without  criticism,  or  without  being  assailed  in  any  way,  that  the 
interrelations  between  these  companies  and  persons  interested  in 
them  might  have  developed  further  than  they  have  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  a  particle;  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Martin.  Everything  has  proceeded  just  the  same  as  though 
no  investigation  was  contemplated  or  threatened  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  exactly;  just  exactly.  We  have  tried  our  l)est 
to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  they  have  not  developed  to  where  they  would 
in  course  of  time  develop — I  mean,  the  mterrplations — if  matters 
went  on  and  no  question  was  raised  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  As  far  as  the  relations  are  concerned,  that  lias  not 
made  anv  difference  at  all.  The  three  California  companies  alwavs 
were  intended  to  be  absolutely  independent.  The  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  never  wanted  a  dollar's  worth  of  interest  in  the  three  (Cali- 
fornia colono  companies.  It  did  not  want  it.  It  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  if  it  had  it.  And  the  San  Jose  estate  is  a  private 
investment  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Seiiff,  and  myself.  The  Min- 
doro Development  Co.  is  the  centrale.  the  manufacturing  company, 
and  has  no  interest  whatever  in  agricultural  operations.  Investiga- 
tion or  no  investigation,  those  things  would  have  gone  on  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  had  sufficient  experience  as  a  business  man 
and  a  corporate  business  man,  and  so  forth,  have  you  not.  to  have 
beard  the  term,  "community  of  interest,''  and  you  have  some  idea 
of  what  that  means — community  of  interest  between  companies? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  community  of  interest. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  not  think  there  that  the  conditions,  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  Mindoro  estate  and  the 
three  California  companies'  lands  and  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
at  this  time  indicate  a  verv  close  communitv  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  As  far  as  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  Mindoro  De- 
velopment Co.  is  concerned,  there  is  a  mighty  close  connnunity  of 
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interest.  We  are  practically  the  same.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  that.  There  is  no  community  of  interest  between  the  colono 
companies  and  the  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Or  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  colono  companies  i 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  nor  between  the  San  Jose  estate  and  tne  colono 
companies.    They  are  independent. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  all  the  facts  you  have  testified  to  before 
the  committee  do  not  establish  any  community  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  have  done  our  best  to  keep  away  from  any  com- 
munity of  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  that  you  had  some  kind  of  a  shore  lease. 

Mr.  Welch.  Foreshore,  they  call  it  out  there ;  whatever  that  means. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  never  heard  that  expression  before  myself.  I  am 
not  a  sailor.    What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Martin.  Does  that  mean  along  the  beach  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  do  you  spell  that  word  "  fore?" 

Mr.  Welch.  "  F-o-r-e."    That  was  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  De  Grersdorff. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  just  struck  me  that  it  meant  the  shore  line  land. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  how  much  of  a  shore 
line  you  have  gotten  there,  and  where  you  have  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  can  show  you  a  picture  of  the  wharf,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  it,  and  if  you  can  pick  out  the  foreshore,  all  right. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  foreshore  is  the  land  between  high  tide  and 
low  tide ;  the  land  that  is  left  exposed  by  the  water  when  it  recedes. 
The  Philippine  government  does  not  dispose  of  such  lands;  it  simply 
leases  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do,  you  know  for  how  long  a  time  the  foreshore  has 
been  leased  to  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  De  GersdorflF  has  got  that  I  would  say  25  years, 
but  I  would  not  swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  port  there — the  harbor — is  the  most  accessible 
port  or  harbor  to  these  lands,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  is  there  another  place  suitable  for  a  dock  for 
deep-draft  vessels  along  the  shore  around  there  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  You  might  go  out  there 
and  put  up  a  factory  there.  I  know  where  there  is  one,  though. 
[Laughter.] 

Jlr.  Martin.  You  know  where  there  is  one? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  We  have  too  much 
competition  on  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  going  out  there  to  put  up  any  factory  there, 
so  that  you  are  in  no  danger  on  that  score.  How  far  away  is  it, 
about  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Xot  very  far. 

Mr.  ^Iartin.  You  would  not  want  anybody  to  get  onto  that  and 
use  it,  would  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  a  hostile  interest. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  I  want  to  know 
That  the  situation  of  the  three  California  companies  is,  composed  of 
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your  friends  and  relatives  and  employeeSj  lying  between  the  San 
Jose  estate  lands,  with  your  railroad  running  through  them,  and  a 
harbor  on  which  the  Mindoro  company  has  a  lease.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at.  % 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  liave  only  got  a  lease  on  a  part  of  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  another  place  down  there,  near  the  Caguray 
Eiver — that  is,  where  we  were  going  to  put  up  the  factory  first — 
and  the  water  there  is  deeper,  and  all  that  sort  of  things  and  the  thing 
is  more  protected  than  Mangarin. 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  get  the  centrale  and  the  railroad  and  harbor 
facilities  there,  you  have  practically  got  a  monopoly  of  that  end  of 
Mindoro  Island,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Not  by  a  long  sight. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  practically  got  a  "  cinch  "  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  to  this  committee  that  you 
operate  on  any  other  than  a  cinch  basis,  if  you  can  get  a  cinch,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  we  can  not  get  a  cinch. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  had  enough  experience  to  get  one,  if  there 
is  one  lying  around  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  How  do  you  know  what  my  record  is  in  cinch-get- 
ting? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  been  traveling  in  pretty  classy  company. 

Mr.  Welch.  Such  as  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me.  But  to  proceed,  you 
sent  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  .out  there,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  was  he  gone? 

Mr.  Welch.  From  the  1st  of  March  to  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  paid  his  expenses  beside  you  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Martin.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  paid  his  expenses. 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  you  two  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  came  back  and  reported  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  About  these  Eduardo  lands  and  the  others  with  the 
unpronounceable  name? 

Mr.  Welch.  Just  say  ki  twice — Kiki.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  And  thev  were  not  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Welch.  What? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  they  were  not  satisfactory — ^those  lands; 
when  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  reported  to  you,  his  report  was  not 
considered  favorable? 

Mr.  Welch.  You  bet  it  was.  We  would  not  have  sent  the  men 
out  there  if  the  report  had  not  been  favorable.  But  he  did  not  report 
favorably  on  the  friar  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  not  come  back  and  tell  you  that  there  were 
some  large  friar  estates  there  that  were  for  sale? 

Mr.  VnEum.'  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Very  desirable  lands? 
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Mr.  Welch.  He  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort ;  because  the  other 
lands  were  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  said  they  were  there? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  reported  to  you  about  the  "San  Jose  estate,  did  he  ( 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  He  never  looked  at  the  San  Jose  estate  much 
You  see,  the  price  of  the  San  Jose  estate  was  about  $6.50  an  acre,  and 
we  could  get  the  rest  of  the  stuff  for  much  less  money,  and  just  as 
good ;  and  consequently  he  looked  very  unfavorably  on  the  San  Jose 
estate,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  report  to  you  on  the  Isabela,  also? 

Mr.  Welch.  No ;  he  never  went  up  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then,  after  his  visit  you  sent  Mr.  Poole  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  Mr.  Prentiss? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why  did  they  want  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  same 
land  that  Mr.  Strong  had  gone  out  there  to  look  at  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Why  did  they  want  to?  Because  they  are  sugar 
experts — at  least,  not  Mr.  Prentiss,  but  Mr.  Poole  is. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  Mr.  Strong — ^just  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  he  is  not  even  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  a  bank  president.  He  is  the  president  of  a 
bank  in  a  small  town ;  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  connection  did  you  have  with  him  that  would 
cause  you  to  send  him  on  such  a  mission  as  that? 

Mr.  Welc:!!.  He  was  in  the  family — a  cousin  of  my  wife. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  prior  to  the  time  you  sent  Mr.  Strong  ti» 
the  Philippines  had  you  had  it  in  mind  that  it  would  be  a  profitable 
field  for  sugar  develo]>ment  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  when  we  made  up  our  miiuU 
that  that  300,000  ton  business  was  going  through,  and  then,  of  cour-e. 
we  were  thinking  along  these  lines.  'W  hen  we  had  concluded  that  we 
had  better  send  a  man  out  there  to  look  the  field  over  and  be  ready 
to  act  if  the  bill  did  really  go  through,  we  sent  Mr.  Strong  out  on 
the  1st  of  March,  and  probably  it  was  not  later  than,  maybe.  Janu- 
arv  or  Februarv 

^  ft 

Mr.  Martin.  You  i^ent  Mr.  Strong  out  about  the  1st  of  March? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  sj^ecial  tariff  session  of  Congress  did  not  convene 
until  March  15. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  he  was  already  on  his  way,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Before  the  session  of  Congress  convened  at  which 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  was  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  not  the  reason  of  that,  Mr.  Welch,  that  you 
knew  from  the  time  of  the  last  national  election  that  we  would  have 
free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  if  it  was  possible  to  get  it,  >4i 
that  you  did  not  have  to  await  even  the  convenmg  of  Congress,  at 
which  a  bill  would  be  introduced,  before  sending  your  agent  there  f 
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Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  the  circumstances  were, 
hut  I  know  that  we  both  concluded  it  was  highly  probable  that  that 
bill  would  pass — not  that  it  was  sure  to  pass,  but  that  it  was  highly 
probable.  And  they  did  work  in  a  lot  of  things  that  we  never  had  any 
idea  of.  This  500-ton  business  was  not  originally  contemplated  at 
alK  so  that  we  really  did  not  know  about  it.  That  was  worked  in  at 
the  last  minute. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  did  not  interfere  with  your  operations,  did  it — 
a  little  thing  like  that? 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  it  evidently  did  not;  but  it  got  us  sticking  for 
awhile,  I  can  tell  vou. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  any  ground  that  has  been 
gone  over,  but  did  vou  read  off  there  the  name  of  Welch  &  Co.  as 
having  stock  in  the  iMindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  500  shares. 

Mr.  Martin.  Has  Welch  &  Co.  any  stock  in  any  of  the  California 
corporations  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  little  bit  too  small  for  Welch  &  Co. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  every  little  bit  helps.  AVhat  conversation,  if 
any,  did  you  ever  have  with  Mr.  Hammond  about  the  law  in  the  Phil- 
ippines ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  looked  over  those  land  laws  and  I  could  not  make 
head  or  tail  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  has  been  a  question  here  about  the  discretion 
discussed  with  Mr.  Hammond. 

Mr.  Welch.  Don't  get  me  in  that  discretion  business.  I  never 
could  understand  that.  I  listened  to  him  the  other  day  and  he  went 
over  it  again,  but  I  do  not  understand  it  yet.  Only  a  lawyer  can 
understand  that. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  law  fixed  the  minimum  price  for  the  friar  lands 
that  you  bought;  thOT  could  not  be  sold  below  a  certain  price.  Did 
vou  talk  with  Mr.  Hammond  immediatelv  after  he  came  back  from 
Washington  on  the  3d  of  September  last? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.    I  saw  him  several  times. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  you  talk  with  him  about? 

Mr.  Welch.  About  this  whole  business.  I  mentioned  about  what 
those  Philippine  laws  meant  That  was  our  original  idea — ^finding 
out  what  theiy  meant 

Mr.  Martin.  Don't  you  think  you  saw  him  about  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  next  day? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  not  see  him  within  a  few  days  after  he  re- 
turned from  Washinffton? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  should  say  probably. 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  were  Mr.  Prentiss  and  Mr.  Poole  then? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  did  they  start  from,  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Welch.  They  started  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  they  come  around  through  this  country? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  they  came  up  to^New  York. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  came  up  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.' 
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Mr.  Martin.  And  then,  after  consultation  with  your  associates 
and  your  attorneys,  and  after  planning  ways  and  means,  and  so  on, 
they  proceeded  to  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  They  proceeded  on  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Martik.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Prentiss  and 
Mr.  Poole  when  Mr.  Hammond  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know ;  I  think  it  was  before  they  left  for  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  if  they  were  able  to  appear  at  the  public  land 
office  in  Manila  on  the  12th  of  October  and  Mr.  Hammona  had  made 
his  call  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  on  the  3d  of  September, 
anything  that  transpired  between  you  and  Mr.  Hamm<Hid  and  Mr. 
Prentiss  and  Mr.  Poole  must  have  been  almost  immediately  after 
his  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  have  not  analyzed  your  figures  or  statements,  but 
you  say  it  that  way.  Let  it  go.  I  would  have  to  check  you  off  before 
I  could  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  way  I  figured  was  this :  I  notice  it  takes  a  letter 
about  85  days. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  around  there. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  have  got  letters  in  80  days. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  there  was  only  about  38  or  39  days  that 
intervened  between  Mr.  Hammond's  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss  at  the  land 
office  in  Manila.  In  the  light  of  that  statement  this  conversation — 
this  meeting  or  conversation — ^must  have  been  very  shortly  after  his 
visit  here  at  Washington — ^Mr,  Hammond's  visit.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  don't  know.  I  would  have  to  check  off  all  your 
statements.  What  is  the  difference;  if  you  have  your  facts,  let 
them  go. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  Mr.  Hammond  say  to  them  about  the 
sale  of  the  friar  estate? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  never  discussed  it.  We  were  not  going  to  pay 
$6.35  when  we  thought  we  could  get  some  for  60  cents  an  acre- 
Mr.  Martin.  You  are  quite  positive  that  the  friar  estates  were  not 
discussed  at  the  meeting  oetween  yourself,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr. 
Prentiss  and  Mr.  Poole  in  New  i  ork  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  do  not  think  we  men- 
tioned it  at  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  yet  when  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss  got  to 
Manila  they  told  the  authorities  there  that  they  were  informed  or 
had  received  information—- — 

Mr.  Douglas  (interrupting).  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  From  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
that  these  friar  estates  could  not  be  purchased  in  laree  tracts? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  might  have  tolS  them  something  about  that.  I  do 
not  remember.  It  would  not  be  necessary^-that  conversation.  I 
don't  know.  You  have  the  letters  on  record.  Why  do  you  cross- 
examine  me  about  those  things?    I  do  not  remember. 
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Mr.  Martin.  There  is  nothing  you  have  ever  written  that  appears 
on  file  in  this  case,  unless  it  has  been  filed  to-day. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  do  not  rememGer  of  these  conversations  with  our 
lawyers.    I  know  that  the  whole  thing  was  so  mixed  up 

A£r.  Martin.  You  only  had  one  meeting,  did  you  not,  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Poole,  and  Mr.  Prentiss? 

Mr.  Welch.  We  had  one,  I  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  know  you  had  one? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Hammond  did  not  say  anything  to  them  at  that 
meeting  about  the  Philippine  laws  or  their  application  to  the  friar 
estates? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  happened  at  that  conference  that  we  had  with  Mr.  Poole  and 
Mr.  Prentiss.    I  could  not  repeat  a  blessed  thing  that  took  place. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question,  to  clear  up  in  my  mind  a 
question  that  Mr.  Martin  ask^  you.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Was  the 
$750,000  which  you,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  Mr.  Senff  have  paid  into 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  exclusive  of  the  amount  you  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Quite  exclusive. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  addition? 

Mr.  WfiiiCH.  It  is  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  at  which  you  could  have 
purchased  the  Eduardo  lands,  if  any  price  had  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  Welch.  There  was  no  price  mentioned^  except  they  were 
renting  it  for  an  extraordinarily  low  figure.  Things  never  got  on  so 
that  we  heard  a  price.    We  imagined  we  would  get  it  verv  cheap. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  not  get  it  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  50 
cents  an  acre? 

Mr.  Welch.  I  have  not  testified 

Mr.  Graham.  That  that  was  your  idea — ^that  it  could  be  purchased 
at  that  price? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  could  have 
been  bought  for;  but  they  were  renting  it  so  very  cheap  that  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  placed  a  very  low  value  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  no  proposition  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Or  you  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Xo.  There  was  the  existence  of  certain  private  lands 
there  in  a  good  location  for  a  factory,  we  thought. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Senff  here? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  he  is  physically  unable  to  leave  his  room  and 
has  been  so  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman,  miere  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  is  his  age? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  71  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Senff  was  requested  here 
to-day,  and  his  counsel  has  handed  me  a  letter  explaining  the  reason 
why  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attend. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  move  that  his  attendance  be  not  considered  nec- 
essary. 
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Mr.  Welch.  If  I  may  say  a  word,  Mr.  SenflF  has  been  ill  for  some 
time.  He  has  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Min- 
doro  Development  Co.,  and  he  could  "not  tell  you  a  blessed  thing  that 
Mr.  HaAemeyer  and  myself  can  not  tell  you.  So  that  his  presence 
here  would  be  of  no  use  to  you — not  a  particle;  simply  superfluous. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  second  tfie  motion. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  motion,  but  of  course  the 
committee  always  deals  with  matters  of  that  kind  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  better, 

Mr.  Graham.  I  withdraw  my  motion,  then,  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  one  question,  Mr.  Welch.  You  say  the  orig- 
inal plans  of  these  colono  companies  were  for  the  purchase  of  differ- 
ent lands  from  that  which  they  finally  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARRE'n\  They  changed  their  plans  and  you  changed  your 
plans? 

Mr.  Weu'h.  Yes. 

Mr.  Helm.  Did  Mr.  McDonald  pay  for  his  own  stock? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  what? 

Mr.  Helm.  In  the  California  company. 

Mr.  Welch.  $500. 

Mr.  Helm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes ;  he  has  got  $500. 

Mr.  Helm.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflections.  I  simply  wanted  to 
know  the  fact  whether  he  is  the  bona  fide  owner. 

Mr.  Welch.  He  is  the  bona  fide  owner. 

The  Chairman.  Before  calling  Mr.  de  Grersdorff  the  committee 
will  so  into  executive  session  for  a  brief  time. 

(Upon  tlie  conclusion  of  the  executive  session  the  committee  re- 
sumed its  public  session.) 

Carl  August  de  Gersdorff,  having  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man, testified  as  follows: 

The  Chahjman.  Mr.  Garrett,  will  you  examine  this  witness? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  a  few  questions.  Will  yoa 
state  your  name  and  occupation? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Carl  A.  de  Gersdorff ;  lawyer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Thirty-nine  East  Sixty-fourth  Street,  Xew 
York  City. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  pmctioe 
of  law  ? 

Mr.  d£  Gersdorff.  Twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  your  professional  connection  with  this 
matter  now  imder  consideration  begin? 

Mr.  de  Gersdorff.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1909. 

Mr.  Garrett.  By  whom  were  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  John  Henry  Hammond 
called  on  me  at  my  office  in  New  York  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
acting  for  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Welch,  and  Mr.  S^iff  in  tMs  matter; 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that,  for  reasons  which  he  then  stated 
to  me,  and  in  substance  the  manner  in  which  he  stated  them  to  the 
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committee  yesterday,  he  felt  it  was  wise  for  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  matter,  and  he  asked  me  if  I,  or  jny  firm,  would  take  it  up. 

We  had  some  little  conversation  about  it,  and  I  said  that  I  would 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Johnson,  from  whom  I  understood  that  be 
had  gotten  the  business.  I  think  he  said  that  he  had  already  spoken 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  would  be  agreeable. 

I  ,then  told  him  that  I  was  about  to  go  away  from  New  i  ork  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  I  had  been  in  town  all  summer.  I  asked  him 
if  it  would  require  my  immediate  attention  and  he  said  he  thought 
it  would  not.    I  told  him,  then,  that  I  would  be  clad  to  act. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  firm  are  you  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Cravath,  Henderson  &  de  Gersdorff  is  the  name 
of  my  firm. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  there  any  sort  of  business  connection  between  the 
firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwallader  and  the  firm  of  which  you  are  a 
member  ? 

Mr.  de  Gersdorff.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  caiU  by  Mr.  Hammond,  and  the  proffer  to  you 
of  this  business,  then  grew  out  of  friendly  relations  and  no  business 
connection  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  It  was  entirely  unexpected  to  me.  It  was  not 
due  to  any  business  relations.    There  were  no  business  relations. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Johnson,  after  the 
talk  with  Mr.  Hanmiond  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No;  I  never  communicated  with  Mr.  Johnson 
about  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  took  Mr.  Hammond's  word  for  it  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  you  then  begin  active  service  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  think  Mr.  Hammond,  and  I  think  also  Mr.. 
Welch  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  saw  my  partner,  Mr.  Leffingwell,  once 
or  twice  while  I  was  away. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  these  gentlemen  with  Mr.  Hammond  when  he 
called  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No;  he  came  alone.  I  did  not  see  either  Mr. 
Welch  or  Mr.  Havemeyer  until  I  returned  to  New  York,  which  was 
about  the  1st  of  November  or  the  end  of  October ;  and  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  them  before,  and  did  not  know  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  had  never  met  either  Mr.  Welch  or  Mr.  Have- 
meyer? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No  ;  I  had  never  met  them  before. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Had  your  firm  ever  done  any  business  for  them 
before? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  Mr.  de  Gersdorff,  will  you  state  in  your  own 
way,  after  accepting  this  employment — one  moment;  Do  you  in- 
tend to  claim  any  privilege  as  counsel  ? 

Mr.  de  Gersdorff.  That  is  not  my  present  intention ;  no. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  if  you  will,  say  in  your  own  way  what  you 
did,  please? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  You  mean,  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  From  the  time  that  you  accepted  employment. 
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Mr.  DE  Gersdokpp.  I  did  not  do  anything  until  I  came  back  to  New 
York  which  was  the  end  of  October.  I  then  found  that  Mr.  Welch 
nod  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  been  considering  various  investments  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  considering  the  question  of  whether  they 
^M)nM  buy  this  or  that  piece  of  laira.  And,  at  the  time  that  I  came 
bttck,  they  had  had  offered  to  them,  as  I  understood  it,  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  this'  property  which  is  known  as  the  San  Jose 
estate,  and  they  were  consioering  its  purchase. 

The  question  had  then  come  up,  in  some  manner,  whether  the 
Philippine  Grovermnent  had  the  right  to  sell  them  this  piece  of  land, 
which  coniprised  somewhere  about  50,000  acres.  And  I  found  that 
that  question  was  being  considered  by  my  partners  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  Mr.  Hammond  suggest  that  question  in  the 
cxmveFsation  he  had  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DB  Geiwdorfp.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  any 
particular  piece  of  property,  and  he  did  not  mention  any  questim 
concerning  the  friar  lands.  The  first  I  heard  of  th«t  waa  when  I 
rttumed. 

I  looked  into  the  matter  with  my  partners.  We  were  provided 
with  copies  of  the  Philippine  laws,  and  we  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tictti  and  examination  to  see  that  we  had  all  the  Philippine  Inwa  that 
were  then  in  existence  with  reference  to  the  subject  We  were  s«*^ 
sequently  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines  on  the  subject.  We  did  not  have  it  at  that 
time.  And  I  advised  them  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Government  had 
the  right  to  sell  them  that  land. 

They  then  continued  their  negotiations  as  they  told  me,  through 
Mr.  Poole,  for  the  purchase  of  that  property,  and  I  made  the  sug- 
^tion  at  some  time  during  the  month  of  November  that  I  thought 
•  it  would  be  a  prudent  thing,  as  they  were  making  a  large  investment, 
in  which  the  Government  was  practically  the  seller  arid  they  were 
the  purchaser,  that  we  should  have  the  legal  opinion  of  the  principfti 
law  officer  on  the  question — the  Attorney  General.  I  think  I  made 
that  suggestion  myself.  At  any  rate  thev  were  not  very  much  pleasefl 
with  that,  because  they  wanted  to  go  right  ahead.  They  did  not  want 
to  lose  any  time,  and  we  did  not  know  how  long  it  would  take  to  get 
an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 
yes.  And  they  decided  that  the]^  would  proceed  to  a  certain  extent 
without  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  and  we  did  proceed. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  dates  we  organized  or  caused  to  be  organised 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  which  was  to  be  the  corporatioo  to 
own  the  centrale  or  mill  in  which  the  sugar  was  to  be  ground. 

I  aw^aited  a  convenient  time  to  come  to  Washington,  and  on  the  23d 
of  November  I  came  to  Washington  on  that  and  some  other  biisiness. 
I  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AflFairs  of  the  War  Department  and 
saw  Maj.  Mclntyre,  and,  I  think,  also  Gren.  Edwards  was  there.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  At  any  rate,  my  conversation  was  with  Maj. 
Mclntyre. 

I  told  him  whom  I  represented.    I  think  that  very  morning  there 

had  been  a  publication  in  some  newspaper,  and  he  had  it  on  his  de^ 

7hen  I  went  in  to  see  him,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sugar  Trust  had 
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acquired  a  large  piece  of  property  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He 
asked  me  if  I  represented  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  I  said  I  did  not;  that 
I  represented  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Senff. 

I  told  him  substantially  what  I  have  stated  here.  That  we  thought 
we  would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  this 
question  that  had  come  up,  if  the  department  had  no  objection  to 
asking  for  it.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  a  perfectly  reasonable 
request. 

I  had  drawn  up  a  brief  typewritten  memorandum,  embodying  the 
question  of  law  as  I  understood  it,  which  I  gave  to  Maj-  Mclntyre. 
He  said  he  would  put  it  in  the  way  of  being  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

I  went  back  to  New  York  and — I  can  not  recollect  everything  that 
happened ;  we  had  numerous  conferences,  of  course,  at  the  time.  But 
on  the  very  same  day,  on  the  23d  of  November,  while  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Welch  saying  that  he  had 
hcwrd  from  Mr.  Poole;  that  he  had  signed  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Mindoro  estate.  And  I  went  back  to  New  York  and  saw 
him  about  it  and  found  that  an  agreement  had  been  made,  and  either 
at  that  time— I  can  not  remember  whether  it  was  just  before  that, 
or  at  that  time,  or  just  after  that.  It  must  have  oeop  just  before 
that  I  bad  suggested  to  Mr.  Welch  that  if  they  did  make  an  agree- 
ment it  should  be  made  with  th^  usual  provision  that  his  attorneys 
should  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  and  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  to  assin:^  themselves  as  to  the  title  and  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  sell ;  and  that  was  embodied  in  the  contract,  I  think. 
At  any  rate,  the  providons  of  the  contract  were  that  the  first  pay- 
ment was  not  to  be  made  until  the  4th  of  January.  And  some  time 
between  that  time  and  the  4th  of  January  I  was  notified  by  Maj. 
Mclntyre  that  the  Attorney  General  had  given  an  opinion  in  the 
matter^  and  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  it  which  I  communicated  to  Mr. 
Welch.  I  told  him  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  agreed  with  every  other  lawyer  except  one,  I  think,  who 
had  considered  the  question.    And  they  .went  ahead  with  the  purchase. 

Since  that  time  1  have  been  acting  for  them  in  whatever  matters 
hare  come  up  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  When  did  the  question  of  acquiring  the  foreshore 
rights,  whatever  that  may  be,  arise  ? 

Mr.  DB  GtBSDOKFF.  That  was  a  good  while  later.  I  have  not  a 
very  clear  recollection  about  that.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Welch  said 
on  the  stand  that  I  knew  about  it;  and  I  did,  to  this  extent,  that  I 
got  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Lawrence,  who  were  our  legal  cor- 
respondents at  Mainla,  stating  that  a  lease  had  been  given,  or  was 
about  to  be  given,  of  the  foreshore.  The  correspondence  preceding 
that,  which  related  to  that  matter  had  not  been  conducted  throtigh 
me ;  and  that  was,  I  think,  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  they  were 
taking  a  lease  of  the  foreshore,  upon  which  they  intended  to  build 
a  wharf. 

I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  that  lease;  and  I  think  the 
same  letter  from  Messrs.  Bruce  <fe  Lawrence  stated  it  was  for  25 
years.  I  imagine  either  Mr.  Worcester  or  Mr.  Sleeper  can  give  you 
all  the  particulars  about  that.    I  have  never  seen  it. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  have  any  connection,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  organization  of  these  California  agricultural  companies  that 
have  been  referred  to? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  None  whatever.  I  never  knew  that  existed 
until  a  ffood  while  after  they  were  organized. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  they  organized  before  or  after  you  began  to 
represent  Messrs.  Welch  &  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  organized 
afterwards.  I  have  never  seen  the  organization  papers  of  any  of 
them,  I  think.    No.     I  know  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  yourself  offer  any  suggestions  to  Mr.  Welch 
or  anyone  else  as  to  the  aavisability  of  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No  ;  I  never  was  consulted  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  a  matter  concerning  which  you  were  never 
consulted  at  all,  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  is  right.  Wait  a  moment.  I  must 
qualify  that  to  this  extent:  That  comparativelv  recently  they  have 
spoken  to  me  or  have  stated  to  me  that  this  railroad  had  been  built, 
or  was  being  built,  from  the  borders  of  the  San  Jose  estate  to  the 
port,  and  that  it  ran  a  part  of  the  way  over  the  lands  of  the  colono 
companies,  ^y  impression  is  that  that  was  the  first  information  I 
had  had  that  there  were  such  things  as  these  colono  companies. 

Mr.  Welch  then  explained  to  me  .what  they  were,  and  told  me  sub- 
stantially what  he  stated  to-day  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  never  consulted  as  to  the  matter  of  acquir- 
ing the  right  of  way  for  this  railroad  which  was  necessary  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  At  that  time  I  think  I  was.  He  told  me  they 
were  building. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  mean  at  the  time  to  which  you  have  just  re- 
ferred? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes ;  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
he  told  me  that  they  were  building  it  or  were  about  to  build  it, 
and  that  they  were  building  it  over  land  that  did  not  belong  to  them, 
but  land  that  was  owned  or  was  under  contract  to  be  acquired  from 
the  Government  by  the  Colono  companies  that  were  controlled  by 
friends  and  relatives  of  his.  We  had  a  discussion  then,  as  to  whether 
it  was  reasonably  safe  to  go  ahead  and  build  a  railroad,  or  whether 
we  should  organize  an  independent  railroad  company  which  would 
have,  under  the  Philippine  law,  the  power  of  eminent  domain.  Tt 
was  decided  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
organize  a  separate  company  for  that  purpose.  The  Mindoro  Devel- 
opment Co.  has  no  power  of  eminent  domain  and  is  not  a  public  cor- 
poration in  any  way. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  then  explain  to  you  the  relations  which  Mr. 
Poole  occupied  toward  those  companies? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  understand  from  the  beginning  the  relaticxi 
that  Mr.  Poole  occupied  toward  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  and 
toward  the  San  Jose  estate  after  its  purchase? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes ;  I  think  from  the  beginning,  or  from  early 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Poole? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  him. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  him? 
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Mr.  DB  Gbbsdorff.  Never. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  your  correspondence  in  regard  to  this  matter 
been  with  the  firm  of  Bruce  &  Lawrence  or  have  you  had  any  with 
them  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  have  had  correspondence  with  them  about  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Upon  what  phases? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Oh,  they  have  been  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.  in  Manila,  just  as  I  have  been  acting  in 
New  York ;  various  details  about  carrying  out  the  purchase.  They 
have  submitted  to  me  forms  of  the  deeds,  which  have  recently  been 
given  to  the  development  company  and  to  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Garrett.  By  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  By  the  Philippine  Government. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  form  of  the  deed  which  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Poole? 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Yes;  there  were  two  deeds  passed — one  for  200 
hectares  to  the  development  comjpany,  and  one  of  4,000  hectares  to  Mr. 
Poole.  After  they  had  made  the  contract  to  purchase  the  property 
they  determined  that,  although  their  original  agreement  had  been  to 
pay  for  the  whole  property  in  installments,  running  over  three  years, 
they  subsequently  determined  they  would  like  to  take  up  about  4,000 
hectares  and  pay  for  it  all  at  once.  That  is  the  reason  why  these 
sale  certificates  were  changed  that  have  been  in  evidence,  the  first 
sale  certificate  being  for  the  whole  thing  and  afterwards  split  up  into 
shares.  I  never  saw  the  sale  certificates  until  they  were  executed 
and  sent  over  here.  Matters  at  that  time  were  very  largely  left  to 
Messrs.  Bruce  and  Lawrence,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  drafting  of 
the  papers  that  have  been  put  in  evidence  during  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  What  papers? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  agreement  entered  into,  for  instance,  between 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Welch,  and  Mr.  Senff. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  draw  that  agreement. 
That  was  drawn — at  least  it  was  signed  while  I  was  away  &om  New 
York.    I  do  not  think  that  it  was  drawn  in  mv  office. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  meant  to  ask :  Did  your  firm  have  anything  to  do 
vyith  it? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  It  is  here,  somewhere.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
not  drawn  in  my  office.  It  was  signed  in  my  office,  or  at  least  ,  it  was 
acknowledged  before  a  notary  who  was  in  my  office  at  that  time.  I 
noticed  that,  from  the  paper  itself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  refer  to  the  agreement  of  October,  made  in  October 
between  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Welch,  and  Mr.  Senff,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  initial  agreement. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  was  not  drawn  by  me,  and  I  think  it  was 
not  drawn  by  any  partner  of  mine. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  it  was  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  who  did  draw  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  can  not  say,  from  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge ;  ho.    I  never  asked  who  drew  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Did  he  inform  you  that  he  had  drawn  it  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  know 
who  drew  it? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdosff.  I  believe  I  know;  yes — if  I  can  go  as  far  as 
saying  that. 

Mr.  Madisox.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DE  Geesdorff.  No  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Madison.  Have  you  what  we  would  call  hearsay  information ! 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdorff.  No  ;  not  even  hearsay  information. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  who  drew  it? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdorff.  My  impression  is  Mr.  Hammond  drew  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  was  signed  in  October? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  The  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  date  was  it  that  Mr.  Hammond  first  came  to 
your  office? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  He  came  to  my  office  the  17th  of  September.  I 
think  he  told  me  at  that  time  that  there  were  seme  preliminary  mat- 
ters to  be  attended  to  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  his  doing,  and  that 
he  would  then  turn  the  matter  and  the  papers  over  to  me  when  I  got 
back  from  my  vacation. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  drew  the  Poole  deed  of  trust? 

Mr.  iffi  Gersdorff.  That  declaration  of  trust  was  drawn  in  Manila. 
I  presume  Mr.  Bruce  drew  it.  I  never  knew  it  had  been  executed 
until  he  sent  it  over,  which  was — well,  that  is  dated — it  was  sometime 
subsequent  to  the  j^eriod  of  which  we  are  now  talking. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  or  your  firm  suggest  the  form  of  that  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Or  did  you  suggest  the  necessity  of  it  to  your  corre- 
spondents, Messrs.  Bruce  and  Lawrence? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No.  I  think  Mr.  Bruce  suggested  the  necessity 
of  it  to  me.  I  do  not  think  he  even  did  that.  I  think  he  had  it  done 
without  consulting  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  drew  the  charter  of  that  Mindoro  Development 
Co.? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  did. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  that  filed ?    Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Well,  in  December.  1  think  it  was  about  the 
8th  of  December.    That  must  be  here. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  that  charter  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  it 
was  provided  that  that  corporation  should  have  the  power  to  deal 
in  the  stocks  of  other  companies.  What  was  in  contemplation  when 
that  provision  was  put  into  the  charter  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Nothing,  to  my  knowledge;  I  put  that  in.  No 
one  suggested  it  to  me.  I  put  it  in,  as  I  would  into  any  New  Jersey 
corporation  I  should  organize,  unless  I  was  specifically  instructed  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Garretf.  That  is  the  custom,  then,  in  incorporating  in  New 
Jersey,  is  it,  to  put  that  sort  of  a  provision  in? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  think  so ;  it  is  my  custom. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  there  was  nothing  in  contemplation  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  think  the  subject  was  ever  mentioned. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  incorporating  in  New 
Jersey  ? 


Mr.  DE  Gebsdorff.  It  is  generally  so  regarded,  I  think.  Tliere  xr^ 
uiaijy  States  where  you  can  have  the  same  power;  in  New  York,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Garhett.  They  could  have  had  the  same  power  in  New  York  t 
Why  did  they  incorporate  in  New  Jersey,  then,  instead  of  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  DE  Gehsdorff.  I  do  not  remember  that  that  was  ever  discussed, 
whether  we  should  incorporate  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York. 

Mr.  Garkett.  It  was  just  a  habit  to  go  to  New  Jersey  ? 

]VIr.  DE  Gersdorft.  There  are  advantages  in  going  into  New  Jersey, 
in  matters  of  taxation,  particularly  where  your  proposed  corporaticm 
is  to  have  a  large  amount  of  property  outside  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
speak  of  incorporation  taxes,  but  New  York  City  taxes,  where  you 
have  to  have  an  office  in  New  York  and  property  outside.  If  you 
are  a  New  York  corporation,  you  must  pay  taxes  m  New  York  City, 
and  if  you  are  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  you  do  not,  in  a  general 
way. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  charters  of  these  colono 
agricultural  companies? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You,  of  course,  then,  know  nothing  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  similarity  between  them  ? 

3Ir.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  matter  of  the  method  by  which  these  three 
gentlemen  should  acquire  and  hold  this  property,  this  San  Jose  es- 
tate, was  determined!^  on  really  before  you  oecame  connected  with 
the  case;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so.  We  discussed  it  very 
often. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  there  been  a  subsequent  written  agreement  to 
the  one  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  There  has  been  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  there  been  any  modification  of  the  original 
agreement? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Oh,  they  have  departed  from  that  agreement 
in  various  respects. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  writing? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No;  that  agreement  related  to  the  purchase 
of  private  lands,  meaning  thereby  land  belonging  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  there  been  any  agreement  drawn  as  to  how  they 
should  hold  the  lands  they  acquired  after  they  determined  to  pur- 
chase the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No:  no  aCTeement. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  the  only  agreement,  to  your  knowledge,  that 
has  been  drawn? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  is  the  only  agreement  that  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  say  they  have  departed  in  various  ways  fi'om 
that  agreement? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Oh,  in  matters  of  detail:  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  what,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  should  have  to  look  at  it  to  say;  principally 
in  the  respect  that  they  did  not  purchase  so-called  private  lands  or 
a  friar  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  agreement? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  It  is  here,  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  The  copy  which  was  left  with  me  has  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  stenographer  who  took  that  turn.  Some  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

(The  witness  thereupon  produced  the  paper  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  has  been  capitalized  at  an  amount  above  its  actual  cost  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by 
that  question. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  has  been  capitalized 
now  at  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  It  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  understand  that  that  is  beyond  what  its 
actual  cost  will  be,  its  contemplated  actual  cost? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  did  the  original  charter  provide  for?  Do 
you  remember  offhand? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Ten  thousand  dollars,  I  think  it  was.  I  think 
so.    It  may  have  been  $100,000.    I  think  it  was  $10,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  now,  were  there  any  writings 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  was  $100,000. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  am  wrong;  yes;  it  was  $100,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  there  any  writings  drafted  at  the  time  the 
directors  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  determined  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  a  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes;  there  was  an  amended  certificate  of  in- 
corporation filed. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  New  Jersev  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  put  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  produced  by  the  witness.) 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  original  certificate  of 
incorporation,  containing  the  amendment  written  in  in  ink.  The 
only  amendment  was  the  increase  of  capital. 

Mr.  DoroLAS.  We  have  the  original  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Read  the  amendatory  part. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  The  amended  section  reads  as  follows : 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation 
Is  $1,000,000,  divided  Into  10,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand.  In  amending  the  diarter 
you  filed  a  duplicate  of  the  original  certificate? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Practically. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  clause  amended  as  you  have  read  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes.  It  is  very  esay  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
entire  proceedings,  if  they  are  wanted. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Wlien  was  that  amendment? 
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Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  January  5,  1910. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  same  incorporators  are  named  in  the  amended 
charter  that  were  named  in  the  original? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Without  change? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes.  The  reason  that  I  hesitated  is  that  I  am 
not  perfectly  sure  that  this  paper  I  have  is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
amended  charter.  I  think  it  is.  But  I  thought  I  should  have  one 
without  any  changes  noted  on  it  in  ink.  But  I  do  not  seem  to  have. 
We  have  here  the  minute  book  of  that  company.  That  would  con- 
tain it  [producing  book].  There  was  a  certificate  of  increase  of  cap- 
ital stock,  and  an  amended  certificate  of  incorporation  filed,  of  whidi 
I  have  here  a  copy.  It  is  only  a  page  long,  and  I  might  read  it  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  it  might  perhaps  be  very  well  to  let  it  go 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff  (reading) : 

• 

The  Mindoro  Development  Company.  Certificate  of  increase  in  capital  stock 
and  amendment  of  certificate  of  incorporation.  The  Mindoro  Development  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  by  its  president  and  secretary, 
hereby  certifies  that  it  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000  and  that  article  4  of  its  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  Fourth.  The  amoimt  of  the  total  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  corporation 
Is  $1,000,000.  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each, 
said  increase  and  said  amendment  of  the  certificate  of  increase  having  been 
declared  advisable  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  coijporatlon 
and  having  been  duly  assented  to  by  the  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  entire 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  at  a  meeting  duly  called  by  the 
tx)ard  of  directors  for  that  purpose.  The  written  sFsent  of  said  stockholders  is 
hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof,  marked  *  Schedule  A.*  The  location  of 
the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  is  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  is  at 
'So.  242  Washington  Street,  Jersey  City,  county  of  Hudson.  The  name  of  the 
person  in  charge  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corijoratlon  may  be 
served,  is  George  S.  Hobart.  In  witness  whereof  the  Mindoro  Development 
Company  has  caused  Its  certificate  to  be  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary, 
and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed,  this  fifth  day  of  January,  1910. 
Bobert  J.  Bain,  president.    T.  T.  McDonald,  secretary.    Corporate  8eal." 

That  is  followed  by  a  corporation  acknowledgment,  signed  by 
George  S.  Hobart,  master  in  chancery,  of  New  Jersey.  Attached 
thereto  is  Schedule  A,  showing  the  stockholders  and  increase  of  capi- 
tal stock.    Shall  I  read  that? 

Mr.  Garrbit.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdortf.  A  page.     [Reading:] 

We,  the  undersigned,  heing  the  holders  of  the  entire  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  the  Mindoro  Development  Company,  having,  at  a  meeting  regularly  called 
for  that  purpose,  voted  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000,  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $100  each,  and  having  voted  that  Article  4  of  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  said  corporation  he  changed  and  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Fourth,  the  amount  of  total  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is 
$1,000,000,  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each." 

Do  now,  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  that  respect 
made  and  provided,  give  our  written  assent  to  such  increase  of  the  capial  stock 
and  to  such  change  and  amaidment  of  the  said  certificate  of  incorporation. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  to  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  us  respectively  this  fifth  day  of  January,  1910. 
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Then  it  is  signed  by  Robert  J,  Bain,  25  shares ;  Charles  E.  Scrib- 
ner,  60  shares;  Samuel  S.  Moore,  25  shares;  Charles  J.  Welch,  by 
Robert  H.  Neilson,  attorney  in  faot,  1  share;  Horace  Havemeyer,  by 
Robert  H.  Neilson,  attorney  in  fact,  1  share;  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  by 
Robert  H.  Neilson,  attorney  in  fact,  1  share;  T.  T.  McDonald,  1 
share. 

Indorsed,  filed,  and  recorded  January  7,  ft»10.  8.  D.  Dickinson,  secretary  of 
state. 

Then  follows  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state  that  the  fore- 
going is  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate  increasing  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  I! 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  those  minutes  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  either  drafted  th^n  or  appiK)ved  of  them 
after  they  were  drafted. 

Robert  H.  Neilson,  who  signed  as  attorney  in  fact  for  Mr.  Welch 
and  Mr.  Havemeyer,  was  in  my  office  as  law  clerk. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  is  connected  with  yo«r  firm-;  a  law  cleric  in  the 
office? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  There  has  been  no  further  amendment  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge;  no;  I  know  there 
has  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  are  still  the  attorney  for  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  and  for  these  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  other  membei's  of  the  committee  desire  to 
ask  questions  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  one  question.  Mr.  de  Gesdorff,  this  agree- 
ment made  on  the  1st  day  of  Octaber^  bj'  and  between  Messrs.  I&ve- 
meyer,  Welch  &  Senff,  provides,  •anK>ng  other  things,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  construction  company,  that  should  first  construct  the  mill 
out  there  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  ^es. 

Mr.  Madison.  Was  such  a  construction  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  The  only  company  that  has  been  organized  is 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  if  you  can  call  that  a  construction  com- 
pany.   That  is  constructing  the  mill  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  drawing  the  charter  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  you  really  followed  the  language  contained  in  the  original  agree- 
ment, did  you  not  f 

Mr.  DE  (tersdorff.  In  part,  yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  original  agreement  had  in  it  that  matter  of 
dealing  in  the  stocks  of  other  companies,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  did  or  not;  but 
there  it  is. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  suggested  the  name,  "Mindoro  Development 
Co."  ?    Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdc^iff.  I  think  Mr.  Welch  suggested  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  reasons  for  adopting 
that  name  were  discTissed? 
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Mr.  DB  Gersdobff.  No;  I  have  not  any  recollection  on  that  sTibject. 
If  they  were  discussed,  it  was  only  casually.  I  suppose  the  name 
Mindoro  was  adopted  because  that  is  where  the  company  was. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  de  Gersdorff,  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
character  of  these  companies  that  are  called  construction  companies, 
that  build  mills,  railroads,  factories,  for  the  purpose  of  later  turning 
them  over  to  an  operating  company? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorpf.  I  have  heard  of  such  companies,  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  have  assisted  in  organizing  a  number  of  them, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  now  that  this 
contract  provides  for  a  preliminary  company — a  construction  com- 
pany? 

Mr,  DE  Gersdorff.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes.  Now,  was  that  construction  company,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  of  this  contract,  actually  formed  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No.  No  company  has  been  formed  except  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  all  the  powers  of  the  final  company — the  operating  company  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  think  it  has.  1  intended  that  it  should  have 
when  I  drew  that  charter. 

Mr.  Madison.  Certainly.  And  you,  in  fact,  cut  out  the  construc- 
tion company,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Practically.  That  is  another  respect  in  w^hich 
they  have  departed  from  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  They  may  organize  another  company  hereafter. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  present  company  has 
the  power  to  permanently  operate  the  mill.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  Madison.  And  it  has,  in  effect,  the  powers  which  it  is  pro- 
vided in  this  contract  the  second  company,  the  operating  or  sugar 
company,  as  it  called,  shall  have? 

Mr.  D£  Gersdorff.  That  is  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  further  provided  in  this  contract  that  these 
gentlemen  shall  enter  into  contracts  with  the  construction  company 
whereby  they  shall,  in  effect,  bind  themselves  to  become  producers 
of  sugar  cane  for  the  construction  company  for  a  period  of  25  years — ^ 
5  years,  with  an  option  of  four  renewals  of  5  years  each. 

Now,  they,  in  effect,  agree  that  they  will  turn  over  to  this  con- 
struction company  all  the  sugar  cane  that  is  produced  on  tlie  lands 
purchased  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  ground  into  I'uice  and 
made  into  sugar — selling  the  product  of  their  lands  for  a  period  of 
really  25  years. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  any  such  contracts  were  made  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  They  were  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  such  contracts 
have  been  made  by  either  of  these  men  with  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.  ? 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Well,  they  have  not  been  made  with  my  knowl- 
edga     I  do  not  know  what  they  may  have  done  without  it. 
^Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all  you  can  say  ? 
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Mr.  DE  Gebsdorff.  I  do  not  believe  they  have.  I  think  they  would 
have  consulted  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  So  that,  in  that  respect,  the  contract  has  not  as  yet 
been  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  now  building  the  mill,  and,  I  understand 
from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  raising  cane. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  A  small  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  indulged  to  the  extent  of 
asking  Mr.  Welch  just  one  question,  from  his  seat? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Welch,  you  heard  the  question  that  I  put  to  Mr. 
de  Gersdorff  with  regard  to  making  a  contract  with  the  construc- 
tion company  or  with  the  sugar  company  that  was  to  operate  the 
mill,  whereby  you  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Senff  were  to  agree 
to  furnish  the  entire  cane  output  of  those  lands  to  the  mill  company 
for  25  years.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  entered  into  any 
such  contracts? 

Mr.  Welch.  ^Ve  have  not. 

Mr.  Madison.  Has  there  been  any  agreement  of  any  kind  whereby 
you  have  waived  or  set  aside  that  portion  of  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  expect  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  Welch.  Unless  by  agreement  we  alter  the  provisions  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Madison.  But  it  has  not  been  altered  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  contract  has  not  been  modified  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Hammond  said  that  you  recommended  him  to 
Messrs.  Bruce  &  Lawrence,  at  Manila. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  may  have.  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  should 
have,  if  he  had  asked  me  for  any  recommendation. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  know  either  of  those  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdori'f.  I  know  Mr.  Bruce  very  well.  He  was  in  my 
office  for  four  or  five  years.  His  partner,  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  know 
slightly.    He  has  been  over  here  within  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  represent  any  other  corporations  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  The  Philippine  Railway  Co.  and  the  Manila 
Electric  Railroad  &  Light  Co. ;  also  the  Manila  Suburban  Railway. 

Mr.  Parsons.  So  far  as  you  know,  have  any  of  the  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  any  of  the  corporations  you  have  just  mentioned  any  in- 
terest in  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  or  the  San  Jose  estate,  or  any 
of  these  California  companies  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Parsons.  They  are  entirely  distinct  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  They  are  entirely  distinct. 

Mr.  Parsons.  What  did  Mr.  Leffingwell  do  in  the  matter  after 
fr.  Hammond  turned  over  the  papers  to  your  office  and  before  you 

turned  to  the  city  of  New  Yorlc  ?    Do  you  know  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Well,  I  think  he  did  nothing,  except  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  Philippine  law  that  had  been  raised  about  the 
land  laws.  He  may  have  written  to  Washington  and  gotten  some 
copies  of  the  laws.  I  do  not  think  he  did  that.  I  think  there  was 
very  little  done — ^that  is  my  impression — ^while  I  was  away,  except 
that  it  was  during  that  period  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  San  Jose 
estate,  the  friar  lands,  were  offered  to  our  clients  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  they  then  took  under  consideration  our  advice  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  could  purchase  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Early  in  the  hearing  some  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
many  objects  for  which  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  was  formed. 
I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  different  paragraphs,  subdivisions  of 
paragraph  3  here,  and  explain  why  you  inserted  those  different  objects 
of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Well,  I  had  discussed  the  formation  of  this 
company  with  Mr.  Welch,  and  he  told  me,  in  a  general  way,  that 
he  was  going  to  operate  a  large  manufacturing  plant  m  the  island 
of  Mindoro,  which  was  something  like  200  miles  from  Manila  and  in 
a  wilderness;  that  it  would  have  a  large  number  of  employees;  that 
the  people  employed  in  the  surroimoing  country  upon  the  sugar 
estate,  which  was  expected  to  be  developed  there,  would  probably 
reside  at  or  near  the  mill ;  and,  in  fact,  that  this  company  w^ould  have 
to  practically  operate  a  small  town;  would  have  to  take  care  of  its 
employees,  amuse  them,  keep  them  contented,  feed  them,  educate 
their  children,  perhaps.  Ana  I  put  in  everything  I  could  think  of 
that  such  a  corporation  would  be  required  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  charter  requires  them 
to  do  all  of  those  thin^f 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No  ;  but  that  the  corporation  might  have  the 
power  to  do  all  of  those  things  if  it  became  necessary,  besides  to 
operate  the  sugar  mill,  which  was  the  principal  object. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  also,  I  think,  to  operate  in  regard  to  owning 
docks  and  wharfs? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes;  that  was  put  in  with  the  idea  that  they 
would,  of  course,  have 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  provided  for  the  mill,  railroads,  churches, 
schools,  and  everything 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff  (continuing)'.  A  port  to  which  to  ship  their 
products. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  that  charter  differ  in  any  material  respect 
from  charters  granted  to  the  Cuban  companies  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  know.  1  have  never  been  consulted 
in  those  Cuban  matters  and  know  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  ever  examine  any  of  those  charters  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No  ;  never. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Welch:  You 
testified  that  Welch  &  Co.  were  in  the  commission  business,  dealing 
in  sugar;  was  it  raw  or  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Welch.  Raw. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  de  Gersdorff,  that  this  Philip- 

Sine  matter  was  first  called  to  your  attention  by  Mr.  Hammond  on 
eptember  17  ? 
Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Martin.  And  without  having  done  anything  in  the  matter 
you  went  on  vacation  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdokff.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  think  you  did  not  return  until  ihe  last  of 
October? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  About  the  last  of  October. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  the  first  of  November? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  Mr. 
Lessingwell  performed  any  service  during  your  absence  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  service  did  he  perform  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.'  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  considering  this 
question  of  law;  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Wekh, 
and  when  I  came  back  they  were  considering  the  particular  question 
of  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  Exactly.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Leffingwell  might  have 
written  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  For  information  about  the  law. 

Mr.  Maithn.  But  no  letter  from  him  appears  in  the  list  of  docu- 
ments furnished. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Then  he  did  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  be 
did  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  went  to  the  Insular  Bureau  on  the  23d  of 
November? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  At  which  time  you  presented  a  memonmduml 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yea 

Mr.  Martin.  With  reference  to  the  Philippine  land  laws? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  is  ri^t. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  were  met  there  with  the  information  contained 
in  this  newspaper  report  shown  you  by  Gen.  Edwards? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  By  Maj .  Mclnty re. 

Mr.  Martin.  By  Maj.  Mclntyre;  about  the  sale,  or  repcMrted  sale, 
of  lands  in  the  PhiliiH>ine  Islands  to  the  Sugar  Trust? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  showed  me  ibaJL, 
or  whether  it  was  in  a  Washington  paper  and  I  saw  it  at  the  hotel 
in  the  morning.    At  any  rate,  I  saw  it  that  morning. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  services  had  you  performed  in  this  transaeticm 
up  to  the  time  you  came  over  here  on  November  2S  with  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Those  that  I  have  stated — ^various  confer^ioes 
with  our  clients  considering  these  questions  of  the  Philipi»ne  laws. 

Mr.  Martin.  All  that  you  had  done  was  to  hold  conferencea  with 
your  clients  about  the  Philippine  laws,  up  to  the  time  you  came  over 

here  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  else  now.  If  you 
can  refresh  my  recollection,  I  should  be  glad. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  de  Gersdorff,  up  to  that  time 
is  not  that  practically  all  the  services  that  you  performed? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  make  the  question  more  specific :  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  your  appearance  here  at  the  Insular  Bureau  and  your  {H^esenta- 
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tion  of  that  memorandum  was  practically  the  first  service  that  you 
performed  in  connection  with  this  transaction  I 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No;  it  is  not  the  first. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  what  had  you  done  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  T  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  conferences  with  your  clients? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Oh,  yes ;  numerous  conferences. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  had  not  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss and  Mr.  Poole  yourself,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Never. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  ever  exchanged  cables  with  them? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  what,  if  any,  cables  were  exchanged 
with  Mr.  Prentiss  and  Mr.  Poole  by  these  gentlemen,  between  the 
time  of  your  return  to  New  York,  November  1,  and  your  visit  to  the 
War  Department  on  November  23? 

Mr.  DE  Gbrbdorff.  There  were  cables.  I  could  not  give  you  the 
number  nor  the  contents.    I  dare  say  I  saw  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  that  during  that  interveniufi:  period 
there  of  about  three  weeks,  there  had  been  cables  exchanged  f 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  knew  that  they  were  in  communication.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  by  cable,  in  part. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  that  you  first  raised  the  question,  you  think, 
perhaps,  of  passing  this  matter  up  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
TTnited  States  for  an  opinion? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  les;  I  don't  think  anything  about  it,  I  know 
I  did  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Mt  GnsDOBFF.  Well^  it  was  scHue  time  between  the  time  I  got 
back  to  New  York  and  the  time  I  came  to  Washington.  It  was  some 
little  tune  before  I  came  to  Washington,  because  I  was  busy  and  could 
not  get  over  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  did  not  want  to  come 
especially  for  that.  I  had  some  otheor  business  over  here,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  it  fit  in. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  see  any  cable  to  Mr.  Prentiss  and  Mr.  Poole 
wherein  they  were  informed  of  that  fact — ^the  proposition  to  pass 
the  matter  up  to  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  think  I  have  seen,  at  seme  time,  then  or  sub- 
sequently, either  a  cable  or  a  letter  in  which  they  were  advised  that 
that  had  been  done.  I  think  it  was  subsequently  that  I  saw  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Martin.  Subsequent  to  when  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  To  the  time  I  came  to  Washington,  on  the  !23d 
of  November. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  a  letter  would  not  have  reached  them  prior 
to  the  time  the  original  certificate  of  sale  was  executed,  which  was 
on  the  23d  of  Novwnber? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No;  I  don't  know  whether  they  knew  it  then  or 
not. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  they  could  only  have  been  apprised  by 
cable 

Mr.  DE  GERSDORFF  (interrupting).  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  were.     I  do  not  remember.     I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  That  this  action  was  contemplated. 
What  I  had  in  mind,  in  connection  with  that,  was  that  they  appear 
to  have  stated,  over  there,  that  this  matter  of  title  would  have  to  be 
passed  on  before  the  transaction  was  consummated? 

Mr.  DE  Ge»sdorff.  That  is  true.  We  were  to  pass  on  the  title. 
That  was  true.    My  firm  had  to  pass  on  the  title. 

Mr.  Martix.  Then  they  did  not  know,  so  far  as  you  are  informed* 
anything  about  the  matter  going  up  to  the  Attorney  General  for  an 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  did  or  n<it. 
My  impression  is  that,  prior  to  the  23d  of  November  the}"  did  not; 
but  I  can  not  be  positive  about  that.  I  don't  know  what  cables  Mr. 
Welch  mav  have  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  the  Insular  Bureau  first  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  were  of  counsel  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Well,  they  first  became  aware  of  it  from  me, 
on  the  23d  of  November ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Hammond  also  had  already 
written  to  Mclntyre  at  the  end  of  October,  some  time  in  October,  in 
reply  to  the  letter  which  Maj.  Mclntyre  had  addressed  to  him,  to 
the  effect  that  the  matter  had  been  turned  over  to  us.  • 

Mr.  Martix.  The  agreement  which  is  in  evidence,  of  date  October 
1,  was  executed  subsequent  to  the  time  you  were  first  consulted  about 
this  matter,  but  was  not  executed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  I  am  wrong,  and  would 
like  to  amend  the  answer  to  my  last  question. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  think  that  the  Insular  Bureau  had  been  noti- 
fied either  by  Mr.  Hammond,  or,  I  should  have  said  by  Lefiingwell^ 
in  a  letter  from  my  office,  at  the  end  of  October,  that  the  matter  had 
been  turned  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  say,  there,  that  I  think  the  date  of  the  letter  is 
October  22. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  That  is  it,  then. 

Mr.  Martin.  From  Mr.  Hammond.  Now,  then,  returning  to  the 
agreement  which  appears  to  have  been  executed  on  October  1 ;  that 
was  subsequent  to  the  time  you  were  first  consulted  about  this  matter! 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  did  not  prepare  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  prepare  the  original  draft  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understood  that  there  had  been  some  draft*  a  rough 
draft,  prepared  prior  to  the  time  you  came  into  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  If  there  was,  I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  say  that  you  did  not  draw  the  articles  as 
finally  filed.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  got  the  impression  from  the 
testimony  that  Mr.  Hammond  had  carried  the  matter  along  to  the 
extent  oi  drafting  out  the  proposed  charter  of  a  corporation. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  If  he  did,  I  never  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  in  mind  the  partnership  agree- 
ment, which  was  drawn  previously,  and  signed  in  Mr.  de  Gersdorff^s 
office. 
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Mr.  D£  Gebsdorff.  There  were  certain  provisions  in  the  original 
agreement  as  to  what  should  be  contained  in  the  charter  of  a  company 
to  be  formed,  and  those  provisions,  I  think,  in  sul^tanoe,  were  incor- 
porated in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  as  finally  drawn  by  me. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Following  on  the  matter  of  this  agreement  having 
been  prepared  by  some  one  else  than  yourself,  I  thought  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  probably  Mr.  Hammond  drew  that  Did  you  make 
that  statement ! 

Mr.  D£  Gebsdobff.  I  said  I  believed  he  probably  did ;  yes.  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  have  said  even  that,  bcK^ause  I  do  not  miow. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  partnership  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  D£  Gebsdorff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Dated  October  1. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Are  your  offices  adjoining? 

Mr.  D£  Gebsdorff.  No.  My  office  is  52  William  Street,  and  Mr. 
Hammond's  is  No.  40  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  did  it  happen  that  that  agreement  was  executed 
in  your  office,  though  drawn  in  another  office  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

ilr.  DE  Gebsdorff.  I  suppose  it  happened  because  Mr.  Hammond 
had  turned  over  the  business  to  us,  ana  he  sent  the  paper  over  to  my 
office,  where  at  that  time  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  were  sev- 
eral times  conferring  with  my  partner  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  Martin.  FoDowing  on  that  proposition — I  do  not  like  to 
repeat  again,  but  it  is  necessary — ^this  agreement  executed  October  1, 
after  you  were  consulted,  but  not  by  you,  presumably  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, it  appears  that  as  late  as  October  21  the  Insular  Bureau  wrote 
Mr.  Hammond  about  this  matter,  and  never  knew  until  they  got  a 
reply  from  him  that  you  were  in  anjr  way  connected  with  tibe  matter. 

Mr.  DB  Gebsdorff.  Is  that  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Martik.  Well,  really  it  is  a  statement  that  implies  a  question 
as  to  your  connection  with  the  matter  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  see  how  you  exi>ect  me  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  never  got,  jourself ,  from  the  Insular  Bureau,  or 
vour  firm  never  got  anything  m  the  way  of  law  or  letters  or  other 
information,  did  they? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  we 
may  have  received  one  or  two  printed  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  amending  the  laws  by  taking  off  the  limitation 
upon  the  sale  of  friar  lands.  Whether  we  ffot  those  direct  from  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  here  or  whether  Mai.  Mclntyre  sent  them 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  not  knowing  that  he  was  no  longer  connected  with 
the  matter,  and  Mr.  Hammond  sent  them  to  us,  I  do  not  recollect. 
They  were  gotten  (me  way  or  the  other. 

tar.  Martin.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Hammond  never 
had  any  conversation  at  all  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  about 
the  San  Jose  estate  ?  ^ 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  understand  that  ? 

Mr.  1MB  Gersdorff.  I  was  never  present  at  any  interview  that  he 
had  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  And  Mr.  Hammond  never  told  you  that  the  San 
Jose  estate  was  the  subject  of  conversation  when  he  called  here  at 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  ? 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Never. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  never  said  to  you  that  he  called  there  with  refer- 
ence to  the  purchase  of  that  particular  estate? 

Mr.  DB  Gbrsdorpp.  He  never  did.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hammond  in 
this  matter  but  once  and  that  was  on  the  17th  of  September.  He 
only  spoke  of  it  to  me  then  in  a  very  general  waj  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  take  it  up.  He  did  not  tell  me,  except  m  the  most  general 
terms,  who  his  clients  were,  and  that  they  were  proposing  to  engage 
in  some  enterprise  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Prentiss  and  Mr.  Poole  were  sent  out  there  with 
about  a  25,000-acre  proposition,  at  the  maximum,  in  mind  and  finally 
decided  on  a  55,000-acre  proposition.  Have  you  ever  seen  cables 
exchanged  between  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  associates 
and  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Prentiss  with  reference  to  purchasing  the 
larger  quantity  of  land  i 

Mr.  DB  Gbrsdorff.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  cable 
directing  Mr.  Poole  to  purchase  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  say  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  in  your  offices  before 
going  to  Manila  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes ;  he  has  been  in  Manila  three  or  four  years. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  in  our  office,  I  should  say,  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  connection  between  your  firm  and  Mr. 
Bruce  now,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  DB  Gbrsdorff.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  mentioned  the  Philippine  Railway  and  the 
Manila  electric  lines  which  your  firm  now  represents? 

Mr.  DB  Gbrsdorff.  We  represent  them  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understana  Mr.  Bruce  represents  them  in  Manila ! 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  I  think  he  does.  I  nope  so.  He  is  the  best 
lawyer  there.    That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  Martin.  Could  he  represent  the  same  intere^  in  Manila  that 
your  fibrm  represents  in  New  York  and  you  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
matter! 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Oh,  he  might,  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  have  any  correspondence  with  him,  then, 
about  the  Manila  end  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  About  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  DB  Ger«)0rff.  I  do  not  think  I  have  since  he  has  been  out 
there.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  positively  about  that.  I  ma^  have. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  their  counsel  in  Manila.  I  know  he  is.  At 
least,  I  have  been  told  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  him 
about  the  Philippine  Railway  business? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  do  not  remember  that.  The  legal  end  of  that 
enterprise  was  practically  finished  before  he  went  out  there.  He 
is  their  counsel — local  counsel.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  corre- 
sponded with  the  Philippine  Railway. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  stated  that  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  has 
no  right  of  eminent  domain? 
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Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  I  did  state  that. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  has  a  right  to  build  and  operate  a  railroad,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  shall  have^  to  look  at  the  charter  to  see. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  are  not  buildinjg  one  without  the  right,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobit.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have.  That  does  not  give 
them  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  know :  but  the  law  would. 

Mr.  DB  Gebsdobff.  On,  no.    Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  not  the  laws  out  there,  the  Philippine  Island 
laws,  permit  them  to  acquire  a  right  of  way? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  Under  that  certificate  of  incorporation? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes. 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  So  that,  while  the  certificate  of  incorporation  au- 
thorizes them  to  build  a  railway 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff  (interrupting).  For  their  private  purposes. 
They  are  not  authorizea  to  act  as  a  common  carrier.  They  are  not  a 
public-service  corporation  and  could  not  become  one  under  that 
charter. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Well,  they  are  authorized  to  build  a  railroad  and 
they  have  no  power  under  which  they  could  have  acquired  a  right 
of  way? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  Certainly  not.    No  private  corporation  has. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  My  recollection  is  that  there  are  provisions  in  the 
Philippine  land  laws  for  the  acquirement  of  rights  of  way ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  it  was  confined  to  what  we  call  common  carriers  in  this 
country. 

If  Mr.  Hammond  prepared  and  caused  to  be  executed  this  agree- 
ment on  October  1 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff  (interrupting).  I  do  not  think  he  did  cause  it  to 
be  executed. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Well,  if  he  prepared  it  at  that  time — ^what  do  you 
mean  by  not  causing  it  to  be  executed  ?    I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  DB  Gebsdobff.  It  was  executed  in  our  office.  We  caused  it  to 
be  executed,  if  anybody  did. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  tnere  any  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  it  was 
actually  prepared,  or  drawn  up? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  Prior  to  October  1.    I  don't  know  when. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  do  not  know  how  long  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  No. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  But  at  whatever  time  prior  to  that  it  was  drawn  up, 
Mr.  Hammond  could  not  have  then  withdrawn  completely  from  the 
transaction,  could  he  ? 

Mr.  DB  Gebsdobff.  If  he  drew  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes. 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  Oh,  no ;  of  course  not.  If  he  drew  that  agree- 
ment, at  the  time  he  drew  it  he  was  acting  in  connection  witli  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Are  all  relations  severed  between  vour  firm  and  Mr. 
Hammond  with  reference  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  DB  Gebsdobff.  We  never  had  any  relations  with  him.  He 
turned  the  business  over  to  me. 
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Mr.  Majteik.  He  turned  the  business  over  to  you  clean,  without  any 
strings  on  it,  then? 

Mr.  DB  Gbrsdorff.  Bight. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  de  Gersdorff: 
What  have  you  encountered  in  your  services  for  the  purchasers  of 
the  San  Jose  estate  that  raised  any  question  of  discretion  upon  the 
part  of  Government  officials  ?  What  service  have  you  rendered  that 
involved 

Mr.  DE  GsRSDORFF  (interrupting).  I  suppose  it  was  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  not  to  sell  our  elicits  this  property  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  they  are  obliged  to  sell  to  us.  I  do  not  know. 
If  I  am  wrong  about  that  Mr.  Worcester  will  correct  me.  The  whole 
transaction  was  discretionary,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gabrbtt.  Tou  mean  in  what? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  They  were  not  obliged  to  sell  the  San  Jose 
estate  to  any  particular  people.  They  were  not  obliged  to  sell  the 
San  Jose  estate  to  Messrs.  Havemeyer  and  Welch.  Of  course  the 
law  provided  that  if  they  did  sell  it,  a  minimum  price  was  fixed  at 
whicn  it  must  be  sold. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  transactions  in  all  kinds 
of  lands — ^public  lands — are  discretionary? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  discretion 
does  lie? 

Mr.  WosoBSTER.  The  public-land  act  conferred  definitely  upon 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  upon  American  citizens  cer- 
tain rioifats  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  and  leasing  public  lands.  I 
hold  that  it  is  mandatory  upon  me  when  a  man  comes  up  to  and 
satisfies  the  conditions,  and  wishes  to  buy  or  to  lease  a  given  tract  of 
unoccupied,  unclaimed,  nonmineral  public  land,  to  let  him  have  it. 
The  only  thing  that  is  optional  with  me  is  the  price  at  which  I  shaU 
sell  or  lease  it.  When  you  come  to  the  disposition  of  friar  lands,  the 
matter  is  entirely  different.  The  law  is  mandatory  so  far  as  selling 
to  occupants  llieir  holdings  is  concerned.  But  so  far  as  unoccupied 
land  is  concerned,  friar  lands,  there  is  no  obligation  on  us  to  sell 
it  at  all.  We  can  keep  it  or  do  what  we  like  with  it.  Therefore,  no 
man  can  say  with  reference  to  a  given  piece  of  unoccupied  friar  land : 
"  You  must  sell  that  to  me."  I  can  say :  "  I  will  see.  I  will  take  it 
under  consideration." 

The  question  whether  we  should  sell  the  San  Jose  tract  at  all,  or 
in  its  entirety,  or  split  it  up,  was  purely  discretionary,  and  a  matter 
of  policy  with  us. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  answer 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  make  an  observation.  That  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  can  find  anything  in  any  Philippine  land  laws  that  would 
warrant  him  in  assuming  that  he  has  any  more  discretion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sale  of  friar  lands,  so  called,  than  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  just  stated  my  reason  for  believing  that  I  have. 
It  may  seem  good  to  you  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  that  he  is  bound  to  sell  to  anybody 
that  applies  for  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  hold  that  he  is  boimd  to  sell  in  the  same  way  and 
in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  maj  say  to  you  that  I  have  had  an  opinion  of 
1  corporation  lawyer  with  35  years'  experience,  who  holds  a  pretty 
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high  fank  in  the  United  States  service  to-day,  that  a  man  that  satis- 
fiM  the  conditions  coiild  mandamus  me  and  compel  me  to  sell  or 
lease  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  lands? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Public  lands,  but  not  friar  lands ;  that  it  is  optional 
with  him  whether  he  will  sell  friar  lands. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  the  case  of  public  lands  the  law  permits  per- 
sons to  purchase  and  lease.  They  can  enforce  that.  But,  so  far  as 
the  sale  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  is  concerned,  it  is  purely  discre- 
tionary with  the  director  of  lands  and  myself  as  to  what  we  shall  do. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  that  discretion.  I  am 
sure  you  should  not  possess  it. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  wanted  to  add  that  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Hamm(Hid  had  that  in  mind  at  all  when  he  used  the  word  '"  discre- 
tionary "  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  have  you  encountered  in  your  service  thus  far 
that  would  have  rendered  it  improper  for  Mr.  Hammond  to  have 
remained  in  the  matter  as  attorney  for  the  purchasers? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  am  not  gom^  to  answ^  that  question.  I  am 
no  judge  of  what  is  an  impr(^r  thing  to  do.  At  least,  I  shall  not 
answer  it  unless  the  chairman  directs  me  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question  that  this  witness 
should  answer.  He  can  not  judge  of  the  propriety  of  somebody  else's 
actions. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  consider  that  there  was  any  discretion  in- 
volved in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Any  discretion  in  the  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Any  discretion  involved  in  the  rendering  of  an  opin- 
i(Mi  by  the  Attorney  General  which  would  have  made  it  improper 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff  (interposing).  You  mean,  in  asking  for  the 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it  was  within  the  right 
of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  reruse  to  ask  for  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion,  if  they  had  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  would  not  consider  that  there  was  any  discre- 
tion involved  in  interpreting  the  law,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  in  executing  the  law  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Well,  I  have  never  been  either  a  judge  or  an 
executive  officer. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  transaction,  which  it  transpires  was  a  large  and 
important  piece  of  business,  was  turned  over  to  you  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond on  the  ground  that  some  discretionary  action  with  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  might  be  involved,  and  some  criticism  attached  to 
that  firm,  if  they  remained  in  it.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is 
what  you  have  encountered  in  this  transaction  that  would  have  sub- 
jected that  firm  of  attorneys 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  propw 
question. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  To  criticism? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Suppose  an  attorney  himself  felt  that  there  miffht 
arise  a  condition  that  involved  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  he  Felt 
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a  hesitancy  about  assuming  that  sort  of  relation.  It  would  be  largely 
a  matter  that  he  would  have  to  settle  himself,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  these  particular  attorneys  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion, virtually,  that  it  developed  that  discretionary  action  was 
involved. 

The  Chairman.  Or  might  be. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  might  be  involved,  such  as  made  it  appear  proper 
to  them,  considering  the  relati6ns  between  their  firm  and  the  ad- 
ministration, to  withdraw. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  Why  do  you 
ask  me  about  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  me  to  ascer- 
tain what,  if  anything,  you  have  encountered  in  your  service  of  that 
character. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  whether  he 
has  encountered  anything  or  not.  If  a  lawyer,  through  a  sense  of 
propriety  or  delicacv,  or  a  firm  of  lawyers,  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  connected  with  any  particular  matter,  it  seems  to  me  wholly 
unimportant  whether  the  lawyers  who  succeeded  them  ever  did  en- 
coimter  anything  which  might  have  justified  their  thought  that  there 
might  have  been  some  impropriety  or  indelicacy  which  would  have 
resulted  had  they  continued  tneir  service  as  attorneys.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  all  know  that  a  great  deal  of  criticism  has  already  arisen. 
So  that  their  fears  were  not  wholly  groundless;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  helps  us  in  our  investigation  and  determination  of  this 
question  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Philippine  land  laws,  as  to 
whether  thev  were  oversensitive,  or  whether  something  did  develop 
which  justified  their  sensitiveness.  At  all  events,  this  witness  can 
hardly  testify  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Oarrbtt.  Mr.  de  Gersdorff,  during  the  time  of  your  connec- 
tion with  this  transaction  have  you  ever  had  any  correspondence  with 
any  of  the  officials  of  the  Ooveniment  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
touching  it? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No  ;  none. 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  no  time  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  At  no  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  that  same  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Welch  and  of  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  the  time  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Weldi, 
since  you  became  interested  in  the  matter,  have  you  had  any  oorre^ 
spondence  or  conversation  touching  the  matters  with  any  official  of 
the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Welch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  you  heard  the  question.  What  is 
your  answer? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  anyone,  either  attorney  or  member  of  the  firm  or 
the  corporation  of  which  you  are  a  member,  had  any  such  conversa- 
tion or  correspondence,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  can  only  testify  as  to 
myself. 

Mr.  Garrett.  My  question  was  whether  to  your  knowledge  any  of 
your  associates  or  any  of  your  attorneys  have  had  any  correspondence 
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or  conversation  with  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment touching  these  matters? 

Mr.  Havemeter.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no.  By  attorneys  do 
you  mean  Messrs,  Bruce  &  Lawrence,  down  in  Manila?  I  don't 
know  anything  about  what  they  have  done,  anyway. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  mean,  of  course,  anything  within  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Havemeyer.  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  at  all. 
Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bruce  conducted  this 
whole  thing  at  that  time  and  has  had  frequent  conversations  with 
officials.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  out  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  have  helped  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  only  asking  what  is  within  vour  knowledge. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  The  only  question  you  aske({  me  was  whether  I 
had.  I  had  not.  I  notice,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, you  asked  if  any  of  their  attorneys  had.  Messrs.  Bruce  & 
Lawrence,  I  have  no  doubt,  had. 

Mr.  Garrett.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  this  transaction  did  you 
have  anj  communication,  eitiier  by  letter  or  otherwise,  with  any  of 
the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No.  I  saw  Maj.  Mclntyre.  I  do  not  suppose 
he  is.  a  member  of  the  Philippine  GovernmentT 

Mr.  Garrett.  No;  not  oi  the  Philippine  Government.  He  is  an 
official  of  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  Department.  I  mean,  spe- 
cifically, the  officials  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  have  stated  fully  all  the  communication  that 
vou  had  with  the  Insular  Bureau  here,  have  you? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  No.  I  saw  Maj.  Mclntyre  once  more  after  I  saw 
him  on  the  23d  of  November — long  after  the  23d  of  November,  1909. 
Shall  I  state  my  conversation  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  did  it  relate  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  It  related  to  the  question,  of  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Poole  would  be  required  as  a  witness  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  that  was  all? 

Mr.^  DE  Gersdorff.  That  was  all ;  yes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
state  if  there  is  any  desire  for  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  well,  since  it  has  been  mentioned  perhaps  you 
had  better  state  it. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  In  my  absence  from  New  York  I  found  that 
a  message  had  been  received  from  Maj.  Mclntyre  stating  that  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Poole  would  be  required  to  attend  before  this  com- 
mittee as  a  witness;  and  our  clients  were  very  reluctant  to  take  Mr. 
Poole  awayfrom  the  Philippine  Islands  on  account  of  his  work  there. 
I  was  in  Washington  a  few  days  afterwards  and  talked  with  Maj. 
Mclntyre  and  asked  him  whether  that  was  a  request  which  came  from 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  or  from  this  committee,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  or  a  message  from  Mr.  Olmsted,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  stating  that  Mr.  Poole  would  be  requir^. 
Thereupon  I  wrote  Mr.  Olmsted  a  letter  about  it,  stating  that  we  did 
not  want  to  bring  him  if  it  could  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  loss 
it  would  be  to  us  in  a  business  way.  He  said  that  he  would  bear  the 
matter  in  mind  and  when  the  committee  met  would  consider  it. 
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Subsequently  he  wrote  me,  or  telegraphed  me,  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Poole  would  be  reauired,  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  here. 

Mr.  Gariiett.  Those  are  the  only  conferences  you  have  had  with 
any  of  the  officials  of  the  Insular  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  D£  Gehsdokff.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Poole  is  likely  to  arrive  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Poole  telegraphed  he  would  be  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  27th  of  January.  My  impression  is  he  will  be  here  around 
the  1st  of  February.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  but  that  is  the 
way  we  translated  the  cable. 

Mr.  Worcester.  He  can  set  here  in  four  days,  if  he  comes  directly 
through.    It  took  me  four  days. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  tnrough  with  Mr.  de  Gersdorfff  If  so. 
that  is  all,  Mr.  de  Gersdorff.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee! 

'Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  of  Mr.  Welch:  Did  Mr. 
Poole  proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  under  written  instructions, 
or  verbal  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Oh,  verbal. 

Mr.  Garrbtp.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HAMH.TOK.  I  move  that  when  the  committee  adjourns  it  ad- 
journ subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  move  that  the  committee  do  now  adjourn. 

(The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  committee  thereupon  at  6  o'clock 
p.  m.  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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GOVERNMENT. 


House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Insulab  Affairs, 

Saturday,  February  11,  1911. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  MarUn  E.  Olmsted,  chairman, 
presiding. 

TESTmOHT  OF  MB.  EDWAED  L.  POOLE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  have  really  two  residences — one  in  Manila  and  one 
in  Mindoro. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  PhiUppines  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Since  October  11,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  jrou  previously  Uve  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  CaUfomia. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  were  you  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  the  sugar  business — the  manufacture  and  growing 
of  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  refining  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sugar 
and  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  also  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  so  engaged  in  business  on  your  own 
account  or  as  the  agent  of  others? 

Mr.  Poole.  As  the  agent  and  employee  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  For  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  Sugar  Co.,  the  Wailuku 
Sugar  Co.,  The  Kikie  Sugar  Planting  Co.,  and  the  Olaa  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  did  you  represent  those  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  different  caf)acities  on  different  plantations. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  corporations  did  you  represent  elsewhere! 

Mr.  Poole.  I  was  also  employed  by  the  Cape  Cruz  Co.  in  Cuba  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  manager. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  for  the  corporations  in  Hawaii; 
what  was  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  attended  to  the  field  work  principally. 
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The  Chairman.  The  field  work  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  field  work  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  growing  of  the  cane,  the  planting  and  cultivation; 
everything  generally  connected  with  that  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  for  the  Cuban  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Practically  the  same  work,  only  in  an  administrative 
eapacity  more  than  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  the  representative  of  any  of  those 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  companies  I  have  named  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mf.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  leave  their  employ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  exact  dates — it  is  some  time  since  I  Uved  in 
Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Poole.  Approximately  in  1900  from  Spreckelsville;  1901, 
Wailuku;  1902,  Kikie;  a*id  1903,  Ola*  to  go  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Ammcan  Sugar  Refining  Co.  inttrested 
in  m^y  of  those  companies,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr,  Poole.  I  can  not  say;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  W^e  anv  of  the  omcers  of  Uiose  companies  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Sugar  iRefining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  positivdy;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  Philippines  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  At  the  instance  of  a  Dr.  Tisdale,  of  Alamoda,  Cal. 
That  was  in  1896. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  visit  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  simply  went  there  to  engage  in  agricultural  work  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mv.  Poole.  Pardon  me.  I  first  arrived  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  October  11,  1909.  I  went  out  there  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  C.J. 
Welch. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  errand  to  the  Philippines  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  go  out  there  and  investigate  the  land  conditions  and 
also  the  conditions  with  a  view  to  starting  a  modem  sugar  plantation; 
tbLUrt  is,  the  growing  and  manufacturing  of  the  raw  product,  but  not 
irefining. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  did  when  you  arrived  there? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  arrived  there  Sundav  afternoon  and  secured  accom- 
modations at  the  Hotel  Bayview,  and  on  Monday  morning  I  cdUed  on 
Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  assistant  director  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  about 
9.30  a.  m.,  and  I  presented  a  letter  which  I  had  from  Mr.  J.  Montgom* 
erjr  Strong,  one  oi  introduction,  and  had  a  few  moments'  conversation 
W2th  him,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  I  think  we  stepped  into  Capt. 
Sleeper's  office  adjacent  and  there  we  also  had  a  conversation  in 
reg«trd  to  the  possibilities  of  growing  cane  there.  I  told  both  of  the 
gentlemen  that  I  was  there  at  the  instance  of  capital  vdth  the  idea 
of  starting  a  plantation,  and  that  I  would  like  to  have  them  show 
me  land  or  let  me  know  where  I  could  obtain  some  land  in  sufiScient 
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Quantities.  That  might  not  have  been  my  general  conversation,  but 
that  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  I  also  said  that  I  had  in  view  some 
land  in  Mindoro,  and  C'api.  Sleeper  immediately  spoke  of  the  San  Jose 
estate,  of  which  I  had  previously  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Just  there.  What  land  in  Mindoro  bad  you  in 
view  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Private  land,  owned  by  several  different  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  it  was  about  a  week  after  that,  or,  to  be  exact, 
it  was  the  24th  of  October,  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  and  a  party  of 
several  ^ntlemen  went  down  to  Mindoro  on  the  yacht  Negros.  We 
stayed  there  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  or  21  days.  The  first  two 
pieces  of  property  that  I  had  intended  to  look  at  or  did  look  at  I 
rejected. 

The  Chairman.  What  pieces  of  land  were  those? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  were  known  as  the  Eduardo  tract  and  the  Kiki 
tsact. 

The  Chairman.  Private  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  acreage  of  those  tracts,  approxi- 
mately t 

Mr.  Poole.  I  should  say  one  was  about  400  acres  and  the  other  I 
should  say  about  600  acres.     Rejecting  that,  we  went  overland 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Why  md  you  reject  it? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  was  not  sufficient  in  area,  neither  was  it  suitable  for 
the  raising  of  cane.  From  there  we  went  over  to  the  San  Jose  estate, 
which  is  about  15  miles  from  there;  I  should  judge,  a  matter  of  6 
hours'  travel  on  horseback,  and  staved  there,  camping  out  on  several 
of  the  different  plateaus,  examinea  that  very  thoroughly,  and  came 
back  and  reported  to  Mr.  Welch  that  I  liked 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Came  back  where,  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Welch  there? 

Mr.  Poole.  No.  I  reported  by  cable.  Of  course,  there  were  sev- 
eral cables  which  passed  between  us,  and  I  finally  bought  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  From  the  Philippine  Government,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Lands.  The  sales  certificate  was  made  by  Capt.  Sleeper  and  approved 
by  Secretary  Worcester,  and  bore  our  signatures. 

"  The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  a  payment  on  account  or  the  pur- 
chase? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  first  payment  was  made  on  January  4. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  payment  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  made  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Bv  check  on  the  Hongkong-Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration of  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  check  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  was  deposited  there  by  Mr.  Charles  Welch,  of  New 
York,  in  my  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Welch  made  the  deposit  in  the  bank  in  your 
favor  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  own  check  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Then  I  drew  my  personal  check. 
.    The  Chairman.  Not  the  check  of  any  corporation? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  individual  check? 

Mr.  Poole.  My  individual  check;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  negotiate  with  any  of  the  officials  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  did  not.  All  of  my  negotiations  have  been 
with  the  Philippine  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  other  parties,  if  any,  were 
interested  in  that  purchase  besides  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemever — I  believe  those  are  his 
initials;  I  would  not  be  positive — and  Mr.  Senff. 

The  Chairman.  The  money,  you  say,  was  deposited  by  Mr.  Welch? 

Mr.  Poole.  By  Mr.  Charles  Welch;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  do  you  now  sustain  to  those 
lands,  the  San  Jose  estate  thus  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  am  the  managing  agent  or  the  representative  of 
those  gentlemen  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  upon  the  estate  now  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  We  are  developing  it,  planting  cane,  building  a  rail- 
road, laborers'  quarters,  Caucasian  quarters  as  well,  and  the  general 
work,  of  course,  that  pertains  to  a  modem  sugar  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  officially  connected  with  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co  ? 

Mr.  rooLE.  I  am  the  manager,  yes  sir;  or  the  managing  agent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  building  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  is  building  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  the  San  Jose  estate  have  you 
put  into  cane  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Up  to  the  present  day  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  would  saj''  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  40  to  50 
acres,  and  possibly  200  acres  in  addition  to  that  have  been  plowed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poole,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  San 
Carlos  Agricultural  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a  California  corporation  and  have 
taken  up  sevearl  hectares  of  land  there,  amounting,  1  suppose,  in 
round  numbers  to  7,500  acres. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  the  three  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  one  corporation — the 
San  Carlos  Agricultural  Co. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  can  not  say  positively  just  what  the  amount  is;  but 
I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  900  hectares,  approximately.  I 
can  not  speak  positiveh. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  stockholders  are  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  can  not  name  them  all.  I  could  put  them  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  What  official  relation,  if  any,  do  you  sustain  to 
that  company  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  am  the  managing  agent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  company  doing? 
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Mr.  Poole.  They  practically  are  doing  nothing  at  present  other 
than  they  have  bought  the  land,  but;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
been  no  work  done  &r  them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  lands  they  bought  private  lands,  friar 
lands,  or  pubUc  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  were  public  lands. 

The  Chaibman.  Any  fnar  lands  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  about  the  San  Francisco  Agricultural  Co., 
are  vou  their  agent  ? 

Mr,  Poole.  I  bear  the  same  relation  to  that  company  as  I  do  to 
the  first-named  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  company  has  also  acquired  some  land  there) 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  could  very  soon  tell 

you. 

The  Chairman.  Private  lands,  friar  lands,  or  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  PubUc  lands,  about  the  same  amount,  possibly  a 
little  more  than  the  first-named  company. 

The  Chairman.* That  company  is  not  doing  anything  at  present? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  company  is  not  doing  anything  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  contemplate  putting  the  land  under 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  contemplates  putting  the  land  under  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.  a  California 
corporation  'i 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  the  agent  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.'  \^^lat  is  that  company  doing? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  would  say  that  it  was  practically  in  the  same  status 
as  the  other  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  has  purchased  the  land,  but  it  has  not 
yet  put  it  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  PooLE.  It  has  purchased  the  land,  but  the  entire  payment  has 
not  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  public  land,  friar  land,  or  private  land  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Public  land. 

The  Chairman.  Any  friar  land? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  lands  for 
these  companies  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes;  through  my  lawyers,  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Lawrence, 
of  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  what  those  lands  cost  per  acre 
or  hectare,  the  lands  purchased  by  those  three  companies  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  can  not  say  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  in  the  record  and  I  could  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  if  you  purchased  them  that 
you  would  have  a  knowledge  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  the  first  payment  was  something  like 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  ^Yliat  was  the  total  cost  per  acre 
or  hectare  ? 
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Mr.  Poole.  I  believe  it  was  2  pesos  per  hectare,  but  I  am  not 

Eositive.     However,  I  could,  of  course,  easily  find  out.     If  I  nemem- 
er  aright,  I  think  the  first  payment  made  by  the  tliree  different 
companies  was  something  like  5,100  pesos. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  considerably  lower  price  than  you  paid 
for  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  other  public  lands  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  3'^ou  not  buy  pubUc  lands  instead  of 
friar  lands,  they  being  so  much  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Well,  that  seems  plausible  on  the  face  of  it,  but  a 
person  who  is  conversant  with  the  needs  of  a  plantation,  of  course, 
generally  buys  the  land  that  is  most  suitable  lor  cane  culture,  also 
the  conditions  of  water  for  irrigating,  and  the  other  public  lands 
there  did  not  have  the  resources  that  the  friar  estate  had. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  amount  of  acreage  that  you  could  acquire 
make  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Possibly.  I  would  say  that  the  amount  of  acreage  in 
the  San  Jose  friar  lands  lies  in  a  compact  mass,  while  the  Government 
lands  are  more  or  less  scattered  ana  not  well  watered. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  fact  that  you  could  buy  only  40  acres  of 
Government  land  have  any  bearing? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No;  I  gave  that  no  thought.  I  simply  bought  the  land 
most  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman,  v-  ould  you  have  made  the  purchase  if  you  could 
only  have  bought  40  acres? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Not  to  start  a  modem  sugar  plantation;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  V  hat  do  you  consider  to  be  the  minimum  acreage 
which  would  justify  the  erection  of  a  modem  centrale? 

Mr.  PooLE.  V  hy,  that  depends,  of  course,  very  much  on  the  ulti- 
mate output  that  you  wish  U)  make  of  the  plant.  Some  plantations 
in  Hawau  have  a  thousand  acres,  others  have  20,000,  and  others  have 
40,000,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  conditions.  I  would  say  that  from 
25,000  to  40,000  acres  would  be  sufficient  to  start  a  modem  sugar 

Plantation  as  mills  are  being  operated  now.  That  would  be  cane, 
ou  would  have  to  have  other  land  for  the  pasture  of  the  stock  and 
also  to  rest  the  cane  lands.  As  time  goes  by  the  cane  land  has  to  be 
rested,  a  system  of  rotation. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  that  the  San  Jose  estate  of  55,000 
acres  was  of  the  right  size  for  your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  have  gotten  along  with  half  of  it;  but  Capt. 
Sleeper  said  tliat  he  would  charge  me  more  if  I  took  half  and  broke  it 
up,  and  I  said :  * '  Very  well,  I  will  take  it  all."  In  the  San  Jose  estate 
there  are  about  30,000  acres  which  are  adapted  to  sugar,  and  the  bal- 
ance would  be  for  rice  and  grazing.  Of  course  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  5,000  acres  of  waste  land,  owing  to  the  rivers. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  many  people  were  there  on  the  estate  when 
you  first  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  no  one  living  on  it  at  that  time  to  my 
knowledge,  but  later  on  I  found  one  person  living  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Graham.  A  squatter  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Possibly.  He  was  getting  a  livelihood  by  catching 
mid  carabao.  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  in  jail  several  years.  He  is 
still  living  on  the  place,  however. 
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The  Chairman.  The  public  lands  being  restricted  in  sale  to  40 
acres  to  one  purchaser,  with  the  conditions  that  he  must  occupy  it 
and  cultivate  it  for  5  years,  during  which  period  he  must  not  sell  or 
encumber  it,  under  such  conditions  are  the  public  lands  available  for 
the  purposes  of  sugar  cultivation  and  centrales? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  it  would  be  possible  to  start  a  centrale;  that  is, 
provided,  of  courae,  you  could  get  enough  people  together  to  form, 
as  you  might  say,  a  sort  of  a  community  which  possibly  could  be  done 
lawfully.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  whether  or  not  it  could  be 
done.  In  other  words,  a  company  could  go  in  there  and  buy  landa 
by  a  community  of  interest  in  that  wav. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  could  not  buy  it,  as  a  man  who  buys  the 
land  from  the  Government  can  not  sell  it  for  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Then,  it  could  not  be  done.  One  man  goinjg  in  there 
and  planting  40  acres  of  sugar  cane  with  no  place  to  sell  his  product 
would  be  committing  commercial  suicide. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  vou  or  Mr.  Welch 
would  have  put  up  a  centrale  if  you  could  not  have  bought  more  than 
40  acr^  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Most  assuredly  not;  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  other 
people's  bujring  40  acres  and  raising  the  cane  and  selling  it  to  the 
centrale  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Under  the  present  conditions,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU  I  care  to  ask  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  you  by  the  chair- 
man, as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  were  interested  in  any  of  the  companies  with  which  you 
are  connected,  you  said  you  could  not  say  positively  ? 

Mr,  Poole.  Not  being  in  an  official  capacity,  not  having  access  to 
the  books,  I  could  not  say;  no,  sir.  You  can  readily  understand,  of 
course,  my  answer  that  way. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  was  your  understanding  as  to  this;  did  you  have 
any  general  information  ? 

Air.  Poole.  No;  I  never  had  any  information.  In  fact,  we  were 
all  so  busy  getting  the  cane  into  the  ground  or  planted  that  we  really 
never  bothered  about  any  of  the  operations  of  refining  the  sugar. 
We  simply  made  the  raw  sugar  and  got  it  to  the  warehouse  and 
shipped  it,  and  after  that  it  was  immaterial  to  us  where  it  went. 

Air.  Jones.  You  made  no  inquiries  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  did  j'^ou  understand  were  the  people  who  fur- 
nished the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  C.  H.  Spreckels  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
Hawaiian  Commercial  Co.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Welch,  or  the  estate,  was  largely 
interested  in  the  Wailuku  Co.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Baldwin^  Mr.  Thurston,  and 
Mr.  Dillingham  are  interested  in  the  Kiki  Plantmg  Co.,  and  several 
of  those  gentlemen  with  a  great  many  small  holders  are  interested  in 
the  Olaa  Co.  The  Cape  Cruz  Co.  is  owned  by  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Have- 
meyer,  Mr.  Senff,  and  Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  located  in  Cuba.  The 
other  companies  I  have  named  are  located  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Jones.  Which  one  of  the  companies  with  which  you  are  con* 
nected  first  invested  in  sugar  lands  in  the  Philippines? 
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Mr.  Poole.  I  myself,  as  the  representative  of  those  three  gentle- 
men, bought  the  San  Jose  estate.  Then  in  turn  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
inent  Co.  purchased  200  acres  out  of  that  estate  to  which  they  have 
title.  I  presume  the  first  company  was  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.  that  bought  land  in  the  vicmity.  None  of  the  other  companies 
that  I  have  named  has  any  interest  or  title  to  land  in  the  Philippines, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  California  companies  that  you  managed,  have  they 
no  lands  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  have  public  lands.  The  n^otiations  for  that 
purchase  were  started  about  November  6, 1  would  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  1909  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  1909.  I  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Lent 
&  Humphrey,  a  law  firm  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  which  they  stated 
that  they  wished  to  take  up  land  for  the  three  different  companies. 
I  in  turn  turned  the  work  over  to  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Bruce  &  Lawrence, 
that  is,  the  attending  to  the  preUminaries  of  the  applications  for  this 
Government  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  relations  with  the 
people  who  compose  those  corporations  before  November,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  that  they  should  have 
applied  to  you,  a  total  stranger,  to  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  was  not  a  total  stranger. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  never  had  any  busmess  relations  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  knew  some  of  the  gentlemen  socially  in  San  Francisco. 
I  had  met  them,  but  never  had  any  dealings  with  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  never  had  any  business  dealings  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jokes.  How  long  had  vou  been  in  the  Philippines  before  you 
received  a  commission  from  these  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Roughly  speaking,  I  presume,  sbc  weeks,  possibly 
extending  into  two  months. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  these  gentlemen  know  before  you  left  San  Fran- 
cisco what  you  were  going  to  the  Philippines  for,  or  did  they,  indeed, 
know  anything  about  vour  going  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  they  did  not;  possiblj'  in  a  general  way 
they  might  have,  but  I  had  no  conversation  with  any  oi  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  law  firm  in  regard  to  going  out  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  acquiring  any  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  their  having  applied 
to  you  to  represent  them  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  in  the  natural  trend  of  facts,  I  presume  some  of 
those  gentlemen  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  J.  C.  Welch, 
and  they,  knowing  that  he  had  acquired  lands  out  there  through  me, 
I  presume  got  into  communication  with  him. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  your  presumption  is  that  it  was  through  ilr. 
Welch  that  yon  became  the  manager  of  these  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  say  that  in  just  that  way.  I  received  the 
appointment  or  the  powers  of  attorney  from  those  gentlemen  some 
time  in  February,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  received  the  powers  of 
attorney  for  those  three  different  companies,  I  would  say,  about  the 
middle  of  February — Febniarv  10.  I  had  written  to  them  prior 
^o  that  and,  of  course,  you  understand,  crossing  the  Pacific,  it  takes 
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some  time  to  get  them.  I  also  had  Mr.  Bruce  cable  to  Messrs.  Lent 
&  Humphrey  on  December  30  in  regard  to  it. 

iir.  Jones.  That  was  in  1910? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  1909;  and  I  received  the  powers  of  attorney  in  1910. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  received  the  powers  of  attorney  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Poole,  in  communicating  with  those  three 
different  concerns,  did  you  always  communicate  with  each  separate 
concern  or  was  there  some  common  representative  of  all  the  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  On  my  part  there  has  oeen  very  little  correspondence 
with  any  of  those  firms.  I  have  turned  that  over  to  Mr.  Bruce  and 
he  has  corresponded  with  them.  He  has  always  corresponded  with 
Messrs.  Lent  &  Humphrey,  who  are  the  lawyers  for  those  three 
different  companies. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  represent  all  three  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  they  forwarded  all  three  of  the  powers  of  attorney 
to  you  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr, 
Bruce  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Jones.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  expended  on  this  San  Jose  estate  and  on  the  railwav  of 
which  you  have  spoken  and  the  docks,  separately,  if  you  can?  Take 
the  estate  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  not  give  you  that  positively,  Mr.  Jones,  for 
the  reason  that  I  left  within  24  hours  after  getting  the  notice  and 
naturally  all  my  labor  segregations  and  everything  are  in  Mindoro. 
I  went  up  to  Manila  to  spend  my  C-hristmas  and  there  received  a 
cable  to  come  on  to  Wasnington.  I  had  only  24  hours'  notice  to 
catch  the  Siberia,  and  naturally  everything  pertaining  to  the  cost 
is  in  Mindoro,  the  labor  segregations  and  all  the  different  accounts. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  the  construction 
of  the  wharf,  building  the  temporary  buildings  and  the  permanent 
buildings,  the  mill  site,  surveys,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  possibly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  different  accounts,  and  I  could  not  attempt  to 
tell  vou  intelligently  without  having  the  segregations  here. 

Afir.  Jones.  You  speak  of  the  mill  site.  Has  not  the  mill  itself  been 
erected  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Mr.  Jones.  Can  you  give  us,  approximately,  how  much  money  has 
been  expended  on  this  estate  in  tlie  way  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Approximately  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  on  the  estate,  possibly,  but  on  machinery  con- 
tracts; and,  of  course,  you  understand  that  on  an  estate  like  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  labor.  There  has  been,  I  suppose,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20,000  spent  getting  labor  in  there.  There  has  been 
$54,000  spent  in  buying  a  steamer. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  mean  to  include  in  the  million  dollars  not 
only  what  has  been  checked  out  but  what  has  been  contracted  for? 

Mr.  Poole.  Everything,  contracted  for  and  checked  out,  would  be 
about  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  speaking  of  the  estate  now  ? 
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Mr.  Poole.  While  I  am  speaking  of  the  estate,  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  that  amount  has  been  spent  for  the  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  the  Minrforo  Development  Co.  is 
anotlier  concern,  ami  I  want  to  know  how  much  has  been  expended 
of  moneys  that  belong  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  you  say  own  the 
estate;  now  much  has  been  expendea  upon  that  estate? 

Mr.  Poole.  Upon  the  estate  as  a  whole,  of  course,  that  amount  has 
not  been  spent.  It  has  been  spent  in  buying  machinery  for  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.  Money  also  has  been  spent  for  the  mr- 
vey  of  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  work  being  done  on  that  now  in 
the  way  of  plowing.  That  is  kept  separate  Dy  a  system  of  labor 
se^egation  which,  of  course,  is  used  on  all  plantations  and  on  afl 
raSroads. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  $1,000,000  of  which 
you  have  spoken  was  expended  by  thie  Mindoro  Development  Co. 
and  the  three  gentlemen  who  owned  the  San  Jose  estate  I 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  railroad  and  the  estate? 

Mr.  Pools.  On  the  railroad  and  the  necessary  work,  of  course,  in 
starting  a  modem  plantation. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Who  owns  the  docks  that  have  been  erected  or  Uiat 
are  in  process  of  erection  ? 

Mr.  Pools.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  anything  been  expended  on  those  in  addition  to 
the  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000  spent 
on  the  wharf. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  anything  been  spent  on  improving  the  hart>or  t 

Mr.  PooLB.  Possibly  $5,000  in  the  way  of  buoyage  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Nothing  in  deepening  the  channel  I 

Mr.  PooLE.  No;  that  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  stated,  Mr.  Poole,  that  the  fund  that  you  drew 
upon  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  Manila  banks  by  Mr.  Welch,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  did  not  see  the  draft,  I  simply 
received  notification  that  a  certain  amount  had  been  received  by  the 
Hongkong  Banking  Corporation  and  had  been  placed  to  mv  credit, 
coming  through  the  i^ency  of  some  bank  in  New  York,  which  had 
been  deposited  there,  I  will  say,  by  Mr.  Welch.  I  might  be  mistaken, 
it  may  liave  been  deposited  by  the  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  really  do  not  know  who  deposited  the  money 
there? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  recognize  tliat  Mr.  Welch  deposited  it  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  As  1  have  always  had  my  correspondence,  with  Mr. 
Welch,  I  recognize  liim  as  the  moving  factor. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  informed  you  tliat  this  money  had  been  deposited. 

Mr.  Poole.  He  informed  me  that  money  would  be  deposited  for 
the  payment  of  tlie  San  Jose  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  for  the  payment  of  the  proposed  purchase  by  tlie 
Mindoro  Development  Co.? 
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Mr.  Poole.  That  was  deducted  from  tlie  total  amount ;  that  is,  for 
the  200  hectares. 

Air.  Jones.  Who  deposited  tlie  money  that  paid  for  the  200  hectares  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  deposited  the  entire  amount  in  one  check  and  then 
I  credited  it  on  the  books  of  the  San  Jose  estate  and  instructed  the 
bookkeeper  to  credit  the  San  Jose  estate  witli  that  amount^  and  I  pre- 
sume— tnis  is  a  presumption  on  my  part  if  vou  will  pardon  me — 
that  Capt.  deeper  made  the  same  entry  in  his  books.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  permissible  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  I  understand  that  you  segregated  the  moneys 
that  went  to  the  Saa  Jose  estate  and  those  that  went  to  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.,  but,  so  far  as  you  know,  they  were  all  received 
from  the  same  source  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  first  payment,  I  would  say,  was  received  from 
Mr.  Welch,  roujghly  speaking,  170,000  pesos. 

Mr.  JoNBs.  They  money,  however,  was  deposited  to  your  credit 
in  lump  sums  and  you  did  the  separating  ? 

Mr.  rooLE.  I  did  the  segregation  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  regarded  tnese  properties  as  all  being  owned  by 
the  same  people,  and  you  simply  did  this  segregation  for  the  purpose 
of  convenience  in  order  to  keep  them  nominally  separated  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No  ;  I  knew  at  tne  time  that  the  San  Jose  estate  would 
be  controlled  by  these  three  gentlemen  separately.  I  presumed,  to 
use  a  technical  term,  that  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  being  a 
centrale,  would  no  doubt  in  time  issue  stock  to  other  individuals. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  the  money  to  pay  for  all  the  property  came 
through  Mr.  Welch » 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  considered  yourself  as  representing  Mr. 
Welch,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  disposition  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  not  some  other  gentlemen  accompany  you  out 
there  t 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Prentiss. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  went  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  with  me  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who  is  Mr.  Prentiss  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  He  is  my  assistant  there.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Cape  Cruz  Co.,  I  judge,  from  the  time  we  left  there,  about  six  and 
one-half  years.  He  is  conversant  with  the  sugar-house  work,  and 
when  we  are  in  operation  he  will  have  charge  of,  as  we  term  it,  the 
suear-house  end  of  it,  under  my  supervision. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  relation  did  he  sustain  to  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  really,  I  can  not  say  in  just  what  wav.  In 
Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  Phihppines  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  He  was  Mr.  Welch's  representative.  We  were  both 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  Mr.  Welch 
were  similar  to  those  sustained  hj  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  oractically  the  same — managing  agent  of 
the  Mindoro  Development  (Jo. 
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Mr.  Jones.  You  both  were  representatives  of  the  same  identical 
interests  and  acted  together  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  did  not  represent  one  interest  and  he  another  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  did  not  represent  the  San  Jose  estate  and  he  the 
Mindoro  Development  Co.,  for  instance,  but  you  both  represented  the 
same  identical  interests,  interests  which  were  represented  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  rooLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  regarded  yourselves  as  the  agents  of  Mr.  Welch  i 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  directed  the  affairs  of  both  the  San  Jose  estate  and 
the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  i 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  he  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  directing  the  affairs  of 
these  three  California  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Prentiss  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  ever  have  any  communication  with  him  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  You  are  speaking  of  directing  the  affairs;  he  advised 
these  gentlemen  and  they  spoke  to  him,  I  presume,  or  wrote  to  him. 
I  received  a  cable  from  Mr.  Welch  in  regard  to  the  colono  companies 
and  he  advised  that  the  land  be  taken  up,  I  think,  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  the  cable  read,  but  I  could  very 
easily  get  it  for  you,  out  other  than  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity 
Mr.  Welch  was  not  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Jones.  Could  you  secure  a  copy  of  that  cabl^ram  and  incor- 
porate it  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  have  not  it  with  me,  but  I  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  have  not  it  in  the  room  or  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  is  in  America;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  WUl  you  incorporate  a  copy  in  your  testimony,  see  that 
the  stenographer  has  a  copy  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  insert  it  at  this  point,  is  that  your  idf  a,  Mr. 
Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Have  you  commenced  the  growing  of  cane  on  this  estate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  On  a  small  scale.  As  I  remarked,  I  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  or  60  acres  [)lanted. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  chairman  that 
you  did  not  take  into  consideration  at  all  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  land  that  you  could  buy  in  deciding  to  buy  the  San  Jose  friar  land 
rather  than  public  lands,  and  that  the  only  consideration  tliat  moved 
you  was  the  fact  that  the  San  Jose  estate  was  better  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  cane  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  was  what  led  me  to  buy  the  estate. 

Mr.  Jones.  Rather  than  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Rather  than  public  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  went  out  there,  liowever,  with  the  idea  of  buying 
private  lands  ? 
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^Ir.  Poole.  That  was  my  first  idea  of  going  out  there,  to  buy 
private  lands,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Had  you  had  any  private  lands  offered  to  vou?  Did  you 
have  any  option  on  private  lands  before  you  went  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  have  any  special  or  particular  private  lands 
in  vour  mind  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  None  other  than  the  Eduardo  and  Ejki  lands.  Of 
course,  when  I  got  into  Manila  the  real  estate  men  were  quite  active 
there,  as  in  all  other  cities,  and  they  immediately  had  large  tracts  of 
lands  which  they  wished  to  sell  me.  I  went  down  to  Mmdoro  and 
was  satisfied  witn  the  property  there  and  obtained  it.  The  Eduardo 
and  Kiki  lands,  as  I  told  the  honorable  chairman,  were  not  adapted 
for  the  groMong  of  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  Jones,  l  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  originally 
desire  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  oan  Jose  estate  and  that  you 
would  have  preferred  to  have  purchased  only  30,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  did  not  speak  of  it  in  that  way,  to  give  that  impres- 
sion. As  I  said,  30,000  acres  of  the  land  are  adapted  for  the  raising 
of  sugar  cane.  Now,  then,  of  course,  on  a  plantation  of  any  modern 
size  you  have  to  have  a  separate  acreage  for  the  pasture  of  your 
work  animals,  and  in  a  country  such  as  the  Philippines  it  is  advisable 
to  have  land  adjacent  to  the  plantation  where  you  can  grow  rice. 
Rice  is  the  staple  product,  ana  we  import  10,000,000  pesos  of  rice 
a  year,  and  so  it  is  advisable  that  we  grow  it.  When  I  speak  of  the 
importation  of  rice  I  mean  the  Government  of  the  Philippme  Islands. 
For  that  reason  we  can  utihze  30,000  acres  for  cane  and  the  balance 
for  pasturing  the  animals  and  growing  rice. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  you  can  utiUze  the  total  amount,  but 
you  did  say,  did  you  not,  that  Capt.  Sleeper  urged  you  to  buy  the 
whole  tract  and  that  he  said  if  you  bought  only  the  30,000  acres  which 
vou  thought  particularly  well  adapted  to  sugar-cane  raising  you  would 
have  to  pay  more  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  beUeve  that  was  the  idea.  Land  cut  up  in  that  way 
generally  brings  a  higher  price.  Take,  for  instance,  yourself;  if  you 
have  a  hundred  acres  you  will  sell  it  for  a  Imnp  sum,  and  if  some  one 
conies  along  and  wants  to  buy  50  acres  you  win  naturally  charge  him 
more  for  the  50  acres. 

Mr.  Jones.  However,  the  land  bureau  out  there  had  a  fixed  price 
for  this  land,  had  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  beUeve  it  had. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  it  sold  to  everybody  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  believe  it  also  has  the  privilege  of  raising  the  price 
when  tracts  are  to  be  cut  up.  I  am  not  positive.  Capt.  Sleeper  is 
here  and  you  can  ask  him.  If  I  have  made  any  misstatements  I 
want  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  imderstood  from  your  testimony,  however,  Mr.  Poole, 
that  you  had  not  intended  to  purchase  the  whole  of  this  estate,  but 
that  Capt.  Sleeper  urged  you  to  buy  all  of- it  and  told  you  that  if  you 
would  you  would  get  it  at  less  per  acre  than  if  you  bought,  say,  for 
instance,  30,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  certainly  did  not  say  anything  to  give  that  impression. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  foolish  for  me  to  have  gone  down  there 
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and  bought  the  land  without  taking  the  other  land  immediately  adja- 
cent which  I  could  use. 

Mr.  J0NE8.  I  \%i]l  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  exactly  what  you 
did  say. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  have  gotten  alone  with  half  of  it,  but  Capt.  Sleeper  aaid  that 
he  would  charge  me  more  if  I  took  half  and  broke  it  up,  and  I  said,  "Very  well,  I 
will  take  it  all/' 

Mr.  P001.E.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  strike  that  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  stricken  out.  That  is  what 
you  said.     You  can  make  any  explanation  you  may  wish. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  the  conversation  with  Capt.  ISeef)er  occurred 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  I  can  not  say  whether  those  were  my  exact 
words  or  not,  but  that  was  speaking  purelv  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint  and  not  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  need  of  growing  rice 
or  the  possibility  of  needing  pasture  for  mv  cattle.  When  Capt. 
Sleeper  asked  me  how  many  acres,  I  said  that  about  30,000  acres 
would  do  for  a  plantation  for  raising  cane  for  the  size  of  the  mill  that 
was  to  be  put  up  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  TTien,  it  was  Capt.  Sleeper  who  suggested  that  that 
number  of  acres  would  not  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No.  He  simply  had  the  55,000  acres  in  the  San  Jose 
estate  down  there,  and  I  went  down  there  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
property,  and  came  back  and  so  reported  to  Mr.  Welch,  and  bought 
the  entire  area.  No  suggestion  from  Capt.  Sleeper  led  me  to  buy  the 
entire  tract  or  even  a  part  of  it;  I  used  my  own  judgment. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  remember  what  Capt.  Sleeper  told  you  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  30,000  acres  if  you  only  took  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  never  any  price  mentioned. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  simply  told  you  that  you  would  have  to  pay  more  ? 
You  have  no  idea  how  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  can  not  say.  Capt.  Sleeper  is  here.  I  believe  in  any 
subdivision  of  property  the  prices  change;  possibly,  I  presume  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  additional  cost  of  surveving. 

Mr.  Jones.  But,  Mr.  Poole,  you  said  that  you  coxild  get  along  with 
30,000  acres  i 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  bought  55,000  acres? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  other  25,000  acres  not  being  adapted  for  raising 
cane,  and  5,000  acres  being  absolutely  waste  land,  why  did  you  buy! 
I  want  to  know  what  inducement  was  offered  you  to  buy  the  25,000 
acres  which  you  did  not  think  at  that  time  you  needed  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  My  conversation  with  Capt.  Sleeper  in  regard  to  the 
30,000  acres  was  on  the  second  day  I  was  in  Manila.  When  I  came 
back  from  exploring  the  country  in  Mindorq  and  seeing  the  way  it  lay, 
adjacent  to  the  mountains  and  rivers,  I  concluded  that  it  was  advisa- 
ble to  buy  the  entire  tract,  and  as  for  buying  the  5,000  acres  of  waste 
land,  of  course,  in  buying  a  property  one  has  to  buy  everything  within 
the  confines  of  the  territory. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  could  have  bought  30,000  acres  by  paying  some 
what  more  for  it  and  not  have  gotten  the  waste  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  have  had  2,500  acres  of  waste  land  even  in 
the  30,000  acres,  simply  because  the  land  has  several  rivers  flowing 
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through  it,  and  while  that  is  computed  in  the  area  it  is  practically 
waste  land. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  did  this  conversation  in  which  you  told  Capt. 
Sleei)er  that  you  could  get  along  with  30,000  acres  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  October  11. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  before  you  had  seen  the  land  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  before  you  knew  anything  at  all  about  the 
character  of  the  land  1 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  to  how  much  was  adapted  to  planting  cane  and 
how  much  was  waste  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  first  idea,  before  you  saw  the  land  or  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  was  that  30,000  acres  would  be  about  what  you  would 
want  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  using  the  30,000  acres  as  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  it  was  then  that  Capt.  Sleeper  made  the  remark 
to  you  that  if  you  took  30,000  acres  you  would  nave  to  pay  more  for 
the  land,  and  that  you  had  better  take  the  whole  tract  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  He  did  not  tell  me.  He  said:  "You  go  down  with 
Mr.  Wilson  and  first  look  at  the  land  you  have  in  view,  and  then  go 
over  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  if  you  like  it  we  will  fix  you  up.''  I 
believe  those  were  the  captain's  words. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Poole,  you  have  said  that  you  represented  several 
corporations  and  capitalists  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Do  you 
represent  any  other  companies  than  those  you  have  been  specifically 
asKed  about? 

Mr.  Poole.  Nothing  more  than  my  own  private  company.  I  am 
hardly  a  representative  of  it,  other  than  a  director. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  another  company  in  which  you  are  interested! 

Mr.  Poole.  In  Cuba,  but  not  in  the  Phihppines. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  asking  especially  about  the  Phihppines. 

Mr.  Poole.  Pardon  me.  I  am  interested  in  nothing  other  than 
a  private  lot  in  the  city  of  Manila  or  the  suburbs  of  Manila. 

MT.  Jones.  You  have  named 

Mr.  Poole  (interposing).  Pardon  me  iust  a  moment.  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  L.  J.  Welch,  of  San  Francisco,  and  myself,  have 
taken  up,  1  think  it  is,  800  hectares  or  640  hectares,  I  would  not  be 
positive,  of  Government  land  about  40  miles  from  the  San  Jose 
estate  or  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  whichever  you  wish  to 
embody,  a  tract  of  coal  land.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  entire  tract 
has  coal  on  it  or  not,  but  there  is  one  ledge  of  coal  croppii^  out  about 
the  center  of  the  640  acres,  and  also  oil  prospects.  Tnat  is  organized 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  Phihppine  Islands. 

Mr.  Jones,  ^^at  Mr.  Welch  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  L.  J.  Welch,  of  San  Francisco,  a  brother  of  Mr, 
C.  J.  Welch. 

Mr.  Jones.  A  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  testified  here  and  who 
is  interested  in  all  these  other  tnings  ? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  Mr.  Welch  interested  in  any  other  company 
out  there  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  could  not  say.  Personally  I  would  say  that 
he  is  not  interested  in  anything  out  there  other  than  this  coal  pros 
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pect  that  I  speak  of.    That,  of  course^  is  an  entirely  separate  concern 
nrom  any  of  the  other  concerns  out  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  a  corporation  or  merely  a  company  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  presume  it  is  a  company.  I  am  really  not  conver- 
sant enough  with  the  legal  status  to  know.  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Law- 
rence drew  up  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  agreement,  but  just 
what  the  status  is  I  would  not  be  able  to  say.  The  company  has 
expended  about  ^600  in  developing  the  property  which  is  necessaiy 
in  developing  a  mining  property  or  else  we  lose  the  title. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all  you  have  done  to  the  property  so  far  i 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  or  your  associates  made  application  for  any 
other  lands,  public  lands  or  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir.  That  is,  you  mean  the  four  associates  I  have 
just  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  associates  in  these  three  California  companies? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  beUeve  Mr.  Thompson  did  several  years  ago,  but 
that  was  prior  to  the  forming  of  tnis  company.  Since  then  there 
has  been  no  movement  on  the  part  of  my  associates  and  no  move- 
ment on  my  part  to  obtain  any  private  or  public  lands. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  gentlemen  who  compose  these 
various  companies  or  corporations  have  not  taken  any  steps  to 
acquire  any  other  lands,  pubUc  or  private  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  are  referring  to  the  600  acres  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  referring  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  the  three  CaUfomia  companies,  the  San  .Jose  estate,  the  l^lindoro 
Development  Co.,  whether  those  gentlemen — ^ — 

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing^.  Name  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  namecl  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  named  Mr.  L.  J.  Welch,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss, and  myself  as  being  interested. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Prentiss  is  your  assistant  manager  in  some  five 
or  six  corporations,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  any  of  those  gentle- 
men  

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  the  witness  has  under- 
stood the  question,  that  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.,  if  they  do  own  the  stock  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  are 
also  interested  in  the  colono  companies  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  see  just  why  you  should  protest  against  the 
question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  the  question  is  confusing  to  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Poole.  The  gentlemen  1  named  were  an  entirely  different  set 
of  gentlemen  from  those  I  first  named. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course,  I  did  not  refer  to  the  last  set  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Poole.  But  you  are  asking  me  the  questions  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  dia  not  intend  to  convev  anv  such  idea.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  whether,  for  instance,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Senff, 
and  Mr.  Welch,  who  were  partners 

Mr.  Poole  (interposing).  I  am  their  representative. 

Mr.  Jones  (contmuing).  And  Mr.  Weich  and  the  other  gentlemen 
whom  you  say  were  interested  in  the  three  Calif omia  companies,  and 
all  of  whom  are  represented  by  you,  I  want  to  know  if  any  of  those 
gentlemen  are  connected  with  any  other  corporations  that  are 
attempting  to  purchase  either  pubUc  or  friar  lands) 
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Mr.  Poole.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Welch 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  C.  J.  Welch.  The  three  gentlemen  you  speak  of 
are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  colono  companies,  and  you 
have  also  their  sworn  testimony. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  still  think  that  you  misunderstand  the  question. 
I  am  not  asking  you  whether  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the 
San  Jose  estate  have  any  interest  in  the^  California  companies,  or 
vice  versa,  but  I  am  asking  whether  you  know  if  any  of  those  gentle- 
men are  interested  in  any  other  companies  that  may  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sugar  lands  or  other  lands  in 
the  Philippines  or  have  maae  any  appUcation  to  buy  any  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Poole  has  testified  concerning 
the  three  Cahfornia  companies  which  have  stockholders,  and  he 
has  also  testified  concemmg  Mr.  C.  J.  Welch,  Mr.  Senff,  and  Mr. 
Ilavemeyer,  and  what  Mr.  Jones  asked  was  whether  any  of  those 
gentlemen  are  interested  in  any  other  corporations  in  the  islands 
which  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  roOLE.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Douglas  wants  to  insist  upon 
his  objection  to  that  question. 

Mr.  DouQLAS.  I  think  it  was  apparent  to  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  question  was  not  distinctive  enough. 

Mr.  Poole.  To  me  it  was  very  misleading. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  modified  the  question  so  that  it  was 
understood. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  sorry  if  the  question  was  misleading;  it  was  not 
so  intended. 

Mr.  Doi/GLAS.  I  am  certain  there  was  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  any  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Welch,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  or  Mr.  Senff,  were  interested  in  any  land 
deals  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  to  your  knowledge,  outside  or  those 
you  have  already  mentioned? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Mr  Jones.  You  stated  that  one  of  these  concerns  owned  a  boat 
or  steamer? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  Mindoro  Development  Co.  has  a  steamer  for  its 
use  between  Manila  or  between  all  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago and  the  wharf  site  or  Mangarin  Point. 

Mr.  Jones.  Has  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  any  business  rela- 
tions with  any  other  ports  than  that  of  Manila  and  the  home  port  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  We  often  go  to  different  ports  in  the  islands  to  secure 
labor  or  supplies.     I  could  name  a  few  trips,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  Are  we  to  understand  that  when  you  located  on  this 
San  Jose  estate,  this  friar  land,  that  there  were  no  settlers  on  all  this 
vast  estate  at  that  time  and  that  you  only  found  one  squatter  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  had  this  land  been  left  in  this  shape, 
unoccupied  or  uncultivated  7 

Mr.  Poole.  I  presume  since  the  b^inning  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  there  has  never  oeen  any  improvement  1 
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Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  near  the  coast  and  in  the  little  towns  adjacent.  There  is  no  one 
living  there  now. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  The  purchase  of  this  land  has  led  to  the  settlement 
and  employment  of  tnousands  of  people  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  say  thousands  of  people,  but  it  will  lead 
to  the  employment  of  the  people  and  will  lead.  I  should  think,  to  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  Filipino  people.  We  have  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  800  people  working  on  tne  place  in  different  capaci- 
ties and  I  presume  tnat  in  a  couple  of  years  we  ought  to  have,  if 
everything  goes  well,  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  people,  all 
gettmg  their  living  from  land  which  has  lain  idle. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  The  friars  had  simply  taken  the  land  and  held  if  for 
speculative  or  other  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  say  that  they  took  it  for  that  purpose, 
but  25  years  ago  they  bought  it,  I  beUeve,  from — I  presume  hearsay 
testimony  will  go  in  regard  to  this — I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  the 
San  Jose  estate  that  the  Recoleto  Brothers,  a  religious  order  of 
Manila,  bought  this  piece  of  property  from  a  mestizo,  which  is  really 
a  half-breed  of  any  nationality,  and  that  the  FiUpino  mestizo,  the 
party  who  owned  it  at  that  time,  was  a  Spaniard,  and  he  sold  it  to 
the  Kecoletos,  for  what  amount  I  can  not  say.  During  the  insur- 
rection, or  after  the  insurrection,  this  land  was  turned  over  to  the 
friars,  and  the  Philippine  Government  paid  for  it  by  issuing  bonds. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  But  it  was  never  cultivated  to  your  knowfedge? 

Mr.  Poole.  Never;  other  than  a  few  hectares  of  rice  and  for 
grazing  purposes.  There  were  never  more  than  100  people  living  on 
it  at  any  time,  and  during  the  insurrection  those  people  lef  t,  of  course^ 
and  many  were  killed  in  the  insurrection — and  never  moved  back  to 
the  place.  ^ 

Mr.  Pabsons.  What  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  Recoletos 
bought  the  property  ? 

i&.  Poole.  I  presume  for  missionary  purposes,  to  establish  a  mi&- 
sion  down  there.  There  is  a  great  number  of  non-Christian  people 
living  on  the  island.  They  are  imbued  with  a  missionary  spint,  and 
they  went  down  there  to  establish  a  nussion. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  did  not  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  man  who 
you  said  had  spent  several  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  who  was  the 
only  resident  upon  the  estate  when  it  was  purchased  by  you,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  think  he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  lanas  were  used  for  grazing 
purposes,  were  they  not  ? 

.  Mr.  Poole.  A  part  of  them.  I  presume  the  Recoletos  had  in  theJ 
neighborhood  of  5,000  or  10,000  head  of  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  th« 
insurrection.  After  that,  which  lasted  possibly  two  years  or  during 
the  hostilities,  they  rounded  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  600.  Tkey 
have  now,  I  believe,  about  3,500.  The  balance  were  killed,  stolei, 
or  shipped  &way. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  got  the  lands  originally  for  grazing  purposes! 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Are  these  employees  natives  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  people  employed  by  me  down  there  ? 
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Mr.  RucKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poole.  Natives,  yes,  sir;  and  some  Caucasians  and  some  few 
Spaniards. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  What  proportion  of  them  are  natives  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say,  roughly  speaking,  about  98  per  cent. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  How  many  employees  do  you  contemplate  having 
when  you  have  the  mill  in  operation  and  your  land  in  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  We  are  likely  to  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500 
people. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Will  the  number  of  native  employees  be  about  in  the 
same  proportion  as  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  in  about  the  same  proportion;  possibly  it 
might  run  a  little  lower,  may  be  95  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Where  do  the  other  2  per 
cent  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  are  residents  of  the  United  States  or  Americans 
and  Ei^lish  people;  they  are  Caucasian  employees. 

Mr.  URAHAM.  Who  have  been  residing  in  the  islands  ? 

ilr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir.  What  we  would  term  in  the  islands  skilled 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  go  from  America  to  Manila  for  that 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  were  already  in  Manila  at  that  time,  and  many 
honorably  discharged  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  residents  of  the  Philippines  at  the  time 
of  their  employment  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  What  are  you  paying  your  farm  employees? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  maximum  for  farm  employees  is  80  cents. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  they  board  themselves? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  they  board  themselves. 

Mr.  RucKER.  And  then  you  have  a  better  class  of  workmen, 
mechanics,  etc.? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  a  different  class — engineers,  firemen,  and 
assistant  engineers,  who  receive  all  the  way  from  45  pesos  to  80  pesos 
a  month.     That  would  be  from  $22.50  to  $40  gold. 

Mr.  Jones.  When  you  said  that  the  farm  employees  received  80 
cents,  was  that  in  gold  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  80  centavos,  40  cents  gold. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Are  you  contemplatmg  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
all  of  the  labor  you  want  at  those  prices  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  will 
be  able  to  get  all  the  labor  I  need  at  those  figures.  It  is  really  what 
is  being  paid  by  the  hacenderos  or  sugar  growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
islands,  not  in  Mindoro. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  are  various  rates.  In  Negros  I  have  been  told 
that  they  have  been  paying  a  peso  and  a  half  to  two  pesos  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  From  30  to  40  cents  gold  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garreit.  A  week  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  A  day. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  Are  you  using  any  steam  plows  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RucKER.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Two  plows  imported  from  England.  They  were  onlj 
in  operation  two  days  when  I  received  orders  to  come  to  Washington, 
so  naturally  I  can  not  say  much  of  them,  although  I  know  they  work 
successfully  in  Hawaii.  I  have  also  4  traction  engines  that  I  bought 
in  the  islands. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  expect  that  mode  of  plowing  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  farm  animals  you  will  finally  use  t 

Mr.  Poole.  I  presume  it  will  cut  down  the  number  of  farm  animals 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  go  into  a 
virgin  country  and  do  any  plowing  other  than  with  steam  plows. 
The  land,  of  course,  has  been  lying  there  for  centuries  and  is  very 
hard,  and  in  order  to  get  the  proper  depth  you  have  to  plow  from 
8  to  12  inches,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  animals.  The 
cogon  grass  grows  there  from  10  to  15  feet  high  and  the  ground  is  a 
mass  of  roots,  and  the  only  .way  that  we  can  break  it  up  successfully 
is  with  the  steam  plow.  After  that,  of  course,  the  second  planting 
will  come  along  with  carabao  or  mules,  or  whatever  kind  of  animals 
we  have.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  200  head  of  carabao 
and  I  am  giving  employment  to  40  FiUpinos. 

Mr.  RucKEK.  Can  not  the  second  plowing  be  done  by  the  steam 
traction  engines  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  after  the  cane  is  planted.  Of  course,  the  second 
plowing  could  be  done  by  the  steam  plows,  but  that  would  make  it 
necessary,  of  course,  to  stop  my  plantmg.  I  want  to  get  in  as  much 
as  possible.  You  can  readily  understand  that  land  lymg  as  this  has 
for  years  and  never  having  been  plowed  should  have  at  least  six 
months'  exposure  to  the  sun  and  tnen  be  plowed  under  again;  but 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  that,  so  I  am  simply  planting  after  the 
first  plowing  and  harroMidng. 

Mr.  RucKER.  What  fuel  do  you  use  in  the  engines  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Coal. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  many  skilled  men  will  you  need  in  connection 
with  the  mill  and  the  work  on  the  estate  ? 

•  Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  30, 1  judge,  in  all 
the  different  departments. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Those  will  all  be  Caucasians  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  necessarily.  A  good  many  will  be  Filipinos.  I 
have  several  Filipinos  down  there  in  responsible  positions  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  what  positions  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  As  machine  men  in  chaise  of  the  machine  shop,  also 
locomotive  engineers,  drivers  of  en^es,  timekeepers,  and  hospital 
stewards.     I  would  term  them  as  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  the  FiUpinos  take  well  to  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  that  has  been  my  experience  so  far.  Of  course 
you  have  to  pick  the  Filipino,  not  the  rank  and  file  of  them,  but  those 
1  have  there  make  intelhgent  machinists. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  do  the  FiUpinos  generaUy  that  you  have  turn 
out  as  laborers;  are  they  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  are  and  they  are  not.  Of  course  you  must  under- 
stand that  the  FiUpinos  for  years  have  had  no  need  of  work,  and  ther 
are  natives  of  a  tropical  country,  and  it  would  be  impossible  and  fool- 
ish to  expect  that  you  could  get  the  same  rate  of  work  from  them  as 
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from  other  labor,  such  as  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  or  negroes  of  the  South, 
or  the  Caucasian  labor  of  the  European  countries  and  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  ordinary  labor  in 
Cuba« 

Mr.  Poole.  Of  course,  from  my  experience,  I  would  prefer  the 
Cuban  labor.    You  must  remember  tnat  this  is  the  only  modern 

Plantation  that  has  gone  into  the  islands  or  modem  company  that  is 
oing  anything  in  that  way,  and  naturally  the  Filipino  hacienderos 
are  not  doing  anything  in  a  modem  way  and  they  have  to  be  directed 
in  the  modem  methods. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  as  soon  as  they  accumulate  a  little  money  they 
want  a  rest  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  very  true;  but  still  I  have  people  there 
who  have  worked  very  steadily  for  me  ever  since  I  have  been  down 
there. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  And  they  have  a  number  of  religious  feast  days,  as 
they  do  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  the  same. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  That  is  the  great  trouble  in  Mexico,  to  keep  labor  at 
work  during  the  feast  davs. 

•Mr.  Pabsons.  Where  do  the  laborers  live  ? 

l£r.  Poole.  In  houses  constructed  by  us;  that  is,  by  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  addition  to  the  wages,  you  furnish  them  with 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  and  medical  attendance,  and  when  sick  they 
are  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Have  these  houses  all  been  erected  by  the  develop- 
ment company  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  Have  you  any  ex-convict  laborers  ? 

Mr,  Poole.  There  are  a  few  there  that  came  from  Bihbid  and  also 
some  from  the  penal  colony  500  miles  south. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  Have  you  not  discovered  the  fact  that  the  ex-con- 
vict labor  is  better  than  the  other  labor  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  can  not  say  from  experience.  I  have  some,  but  I 
do  not  know  them  personally.  However,  it  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  after  they  have  come  out  of  Bilibid,  which  is  the  penitentiary 
at  Manila,  where  they  are  compelled  to  learn  a  trade,  blacksmith, 
to  do  work,  wagon  work,  and  different  trades,  they  naturally  make 
better  citizens. 

Mr.  Ruckeb.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  can  get  employment  quicker 
than  any  other  natives? 

Mr.  Poole.  Possibly  in  their  immediate  line  of  work;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Where  did  you  get  this  labor,  from  what  islands, 
from  Mindoro  and  Negros? 

Mr.  Poole.  We  get  some  locally  from  Mindoro  and  we  also  get 
them  from  Panay  and  the  Islands  of  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Luzon. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Do  they  Uve  in  barracks  or  do  they  come  with  their 
families? 

Mr.  Poole.  Some  of  them  come  with  their  families  and  some  are 
single,  young  boys,  18  or  20  years  of  age.  Those,  of  course,  Uve  in 
barracks.  The  married  families,  as  much  as  possible,  we  give  them 
separate  houses.] 
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Mr.  Pabsons.  How  many  families  have  you  there  now? 
Mr.  Poole.  In  the  neignborhood  of  50  or  75  families. 
Mr.  Parsons.  What  have  you  erected  there )    You  may  have  an- 
swered that  question  before.     Have  you  a  school  there? 
Mr.  Poole.  Not  at  the  present  time,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  the 

E roper  number  of  children  tne  Government  is  going  to  put  up  a  school- 
ouse  and  will  send  down  a  teacher. 

Mr.  JoxES.  You  said,  Mr.  Poole,  that  the  maximum  wage  paid  the 
Filipino  laborer  was 

Air.  Poole.  Eighty  centavos, 

Mr.  Jones.  Eightjr  centavos  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  average  wage  paid  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  would  require  a  little  arithmetical  calculation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  well,  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say,  all  in  all,  about  90  cents. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Ninety  centavos  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  said  the  maximum  was  80  centavos.  How  could 
the  average  by  90  centavos  if  the  maximum  was  80  centavos  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  would  require  a  Uttle  mathematical  calculation, 
as  I  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  not  require  any  mathematical  calculation  to 
show  that  the  average  could  not  be  90  cents  if  the  maximum  was  80 
cents. 

Mr.  Poole.  W^e  will  put  it  another  way.  I  mean  the  maximum 
wage  for  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  asking  about  Filipino  farm  labor. 

Mr.  RucKER  of  Coloraao.  He  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Poole.  You  asked  me  the  maximum  price  of  farm  labor.  I 
said  80  centavos.  Some  other  gentleman  asked  me  what  I  was  pay- 
ing mechanics.  I  am  paying  from  a  peso  and  a  half  a  day  to  6  pesos 
a  day. 

Mr.  Jones.  Aly  question  was  confined  to  the  agricultural  laborers, 
the  Filipinos.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  maximum  s\mi  paid 
was  80  centavos. 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  80  centavos;  and  I  am  employing  some  boys  and 
paying  them  in  proportion.     Some  boys  I  am  paying  20  cents  a  day. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  put  it  in  the  record;  how  much  is  a  oentavof 

Mr.  Poole.  A  half  a  cent,  gold. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  centavos  make  a  peso,  100? 

Mr.  Poole.  A  peso  would  be  100  centavos. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  you  were  paying  those  boys? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  am  paying  some  of  those  boys  20  centavos,  and 
other  I  am  paying  50  centavos.  Two  or  three  women  there  I  am  pay- 
ing 40  centavos  a  day,  and  some  men  I  am  paying  50  centavos  a  day. 
Those  are  old  and  decrepit  men.  The  average  of  that,  I  presume, 
would  bring  the  total  average  down  to  65  or  60  centavos  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt,  how  do  those  wages  paid  by 
you  for  agricultural  labor  compare  with  the  wages  paid  throughout 
the  islands  generally  for  such  labor  ?  * 

Mr,  Poole.  I  would  say  that  they  exceeded  by  about  40  per  cent 
the  payments  of  other  plantations — other  hacienderos.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  other  things  that  go  with  that  which  the  hacienderos, 
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or  rather  sugar  plant ations,  do  not  have.  I  have  a  medical  corps  on 
ihe  place,  and  they  all  receive  medical  treatment  free,  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  disease  it. 

The  Chairman.  Free  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  free.  If  thev  are  hurt  while  on  duty,  their  pay 
goes  on  during  the  time  of  their  being  incapacitated.  As  yet  I  have 
not  had  any  that  we  have  really  had  to — on  some  plantations  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  charity  account.  If  a  man  breaks  his  leg  or 
happens  to  be  run  over  by  a  railroad  train,  he  is  given  a  watchman's 
position,  and  his  p^  goes  on  until  he  dies. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  whether  the  40  cents  a  day 
jou  pay  to  those  boys  was  higher  than  the  wages  paid  by  others,  or 
whetner  it  was  lower  than  the  wages  paid  by  others  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  wages  we  pay  are  40  per  cent  higher — I  would 
sav  40  per  cent;  it  might  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  greater  accommodations  with  me  than  on  the 
other  plantations  that  pay  less  than  I  do,  so  that  reaUv,  wnth  the 
accommodations  they  have,  you  may  easily  say  their  lot  there  is 
fully  75  per  cent  better  than  on  a  native-conducted  plantation. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Poole,  I  understood  you  in  the  earlier  part  of 
your  examination  to  state  that  in  conversation  with  Capt.  Sleeper, 
on  October  12 

Mr.  Poole.  October  11, 1  think. 

Mr.  Garrett.  October  11? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  morning  after  your  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  October  1 1 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  the  San  Jose  estate  was  mentioned,  and  that 
you  had  heard  of  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  I  had  heard  of  it  on  the  way  over  there,  on  the 
steamer. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  the  first  vou  had  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  "beard  of  it  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  did  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
thut  estate? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir.  Of  course  when  I  went  there  and  examined 
the  other  property,  I  had  in  mind  then  to  go  down  and  examine  thal^ ; 
but  on  my  tnp  over  there,  my  recollection  is  that  the  first  I  heard  of 
the  San  Jose  estate  was  from  Judge  Smith,  of  Manila,  in  regard  to 
the  vast  territory  in  the  southern  portion  of  Mindoro  that  was  entirely 
uninhabited. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Your  primary  intention  was,  or  your  original  inten- 
tion was,  to  inapect  some  private  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  inspect  private  land  in  Mindoro,  and  if  that  was  n^t 
satisfactory,  I  woula  then  go  to  Iloilo,  or  whatever  province  after 
exMunation  I  could  find  the  land  most  adaptable  to  that  pursuit  in. 
..  Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  it  being  your  intention  to  inspect  private 
lands,  why  did  you  call  at  the  office  of  the  director  of  public  and 
friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  as  I  think  I  stated  to  the 
chairman,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  the  assistant  of  Capt.  Sleeper*  I 
presented  that,  and,  naturally,  anyone  going  into  a  new  country  look- 
ing for  land,  wants  to  get  in  touch  with  the  land  bureau  or  some  one 
conversant  with  land. 
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Mr.  Garreit.  With  the  land  situation  generally  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  immediately  after  you  had  examined  this 
estate  you  reported  to  Mr.  Welch,  did  you,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  build  a  road  to  acquire  a  right  of  way  over  certain  pubUe 
lands  off  of  the  San  Jose  estate ) 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  not  say  just  exactly  how  my  cable  was  worded, 
but  very  likely  it  conveyed  that  impression. 

Mr.  (jarrett.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  following  that  sug- 
gestion  

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  right  there?  You  spoke  about  a 
cable,  and  Mr.  Jones  spoke  about  a  cable. 

Mr.  de  Gersdorff  hands  me  a  letter  addressed  to  Iiim  by  Mr.  Welch, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Welch  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  last  June, 
and  in  one  of  these  letters  appears  a  cabl^:ram  of  December  30  which 
you  might  like  to  have.  If  tnere  is  no  objection,  I  will  put  those  let- 
ters in  the  record.    The  cablegram  of  December  30  reads  thus: 

California  colonia  companieB,  whoee  charter  you  now  have,  should  acquire  public 
land  between  San  Joee  and  Mangarin,  factory  company  getting  right  of  way  ror  the 
railroad  from  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  December  30.     I  suppose  it  lb  1909. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  that  the  cablegram  which  you  referred  to,  Mr.  Poole  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes.     It  is  1909,  if  my  statement  be  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  in. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  which  you  have  just  read  was  a  cable  from  Mr. 
Welch? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  see  the  letters,  if  you  propose  to  put 
them  in.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  letters  in  the  testimony. 
If  you  propose  to  insert  in  the  record  the  letters  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  look  at  them.  The  cable  and  the  letters  are  two 
different  things. 

Mr.  Garrett.  WTiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  Poole,  is  whether 
it  was  following  your  suggestion  as  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
those  lands  that  those  three  companies  in  California  were  organized  1 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  it  was  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  could 
have  had  the  railroad  put  in  there  and  a  right  of  way  condemned. 
The  right  of  eminent  domain,  I  believe,  is  the  technical  term  to  use. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  were  not,  then,  organized  primarily  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  those  letters  go  in, 
including  those  cablegrams  and  telegrams. 

Mr.  Deoersdorff.  I  did  not  ask  that  they  go  in,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  else  any  questions  he  wants  to  ask? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  the  intention  for  the  committee  to  proceed 
after  12  o'clock? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  finish  with  this  witness,  if  we  can. 
The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  is  coming  up  first  thin^,  I  under- 
stand, and  there  will  be  some  debate  before  an^  vote  is  taRen. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  hke  permission  to  examine  the  witness  before 
he  is  dispensed  with,  and  I  ao  not  think  I  could  do  it  properly  in  15 
minutes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  long  you  are  gomg 
to  take,  so  that  we  can  arrange  our  plans  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  it  will  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  view  of  the  additional  questions  that  that  might 
caU  out,  we  had  better  figure  on  two  hours,  had  we  not  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  yes.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  ? 
I  think  we  ought  to  finish  with  this  witness  to-day,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  take  up  that  matter,  let  me 
say  that  I  will  have  to  object  to  putting  these  letters  in  the  record 
unless  it  is  also  proposed  to  recall  Mr.  Welch. 

(Informal  discussion  between  the  members  of  the  committee 
ensued.) 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Spreckels.  Is  he  an  officer  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  he  is  dead,  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  was  an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  connected  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refibung  Co. } 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  My  understanding  is  that  he  was  not,  and  never  was 
an  officer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
great  California  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  vou  received  that  cable  which  has 
been  put  in  evidence,  state  whether  or  not  you  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  California  companies  as  to  the  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  public  lands? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  would  be  a  question  of  looking  at  dates,  but  I 
would  say — that  is  December  30  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  received  instructions,  or  a  letter,  from  Mr. 
Senff  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  San  Francisco,  which  I  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Bruce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  RuoKER  of  Colorado.  Shall  we  go  on  now,  or  take  a  recess  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  go  ri^ht  on. 

Mr.  RiTOKER  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Martin  wants  to  question  the  witness. 
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The  Chaucman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  long  you  are  gomg 
to  take,  so  that  we  can  arrange  our  plans  t 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  it  will  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  view  of  the  additional  questions  that  that  might 
call  out.  we  had  better  figure  on  two  hours,  had  we  not  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  yes.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  committee? 
I  think  we  ought  to  finish  with  this  witness  to-day,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  take  up  that  matter,  let  me 
say  that  I  will  have  to  object  to  putting  these  letters  in  the  record 
unless  it  is  also  proposed  to  recall  Mr.  W^lch. 

(Informal  discussion  between  the  members  of  the  comndttee 
ensued.) 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Spreckels.  Is  he  an  officer  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  he  is  dead,  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  was  an  officer. 

The  Chaibbian.  Was  he  connected  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  i 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  understanding  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  My  understanding  is  that  he  was  not,  and  never  was 
an  officer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
great  California  refinery. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  time  vou  received  that  cable  which  has 
been  put  in  evidence,  state  whether  or  not  you  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  California  companies  as  to  the  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  would  be  a  question  of  looking  at  dates,  but  I 
would  say — that  is  December  30  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  received  instructions,  or  a  letter,  from  Mr. 
Senff  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  San  Francisco,  which  I  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Bruce. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  RuGKEB  of  Colorado.  Shall  we  go  on  now,  or  take  a  recess  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  go  right  on. 

Mr.  RucKEB  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Martin  wants  to  question  the  witness. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Mr.  Poole,  at  the  time  you  started  for  the  PhiUppines, 
you  were  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  And  you  had  been  down  there  on  Mr.  Welches  Cuban 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Welch  is  a  one-fourth  owner  in  the  Cape  Cruz  prop- 
osition; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ilABTiN.  When  did  you  arrive  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Do  you  want  the  exact  date  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes;  just  as  exact  as  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  left  Cuba  the  29th  of  August  and  arrived  in  Ilabana 
on  the  30th.  I  left  that  same  day,  and  it  took  me  three  days.  It  was 
September  3  I  arrived  in  New  York. 

Sir.  Mabtin.  Whom  did  you  first  meet  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  what  way  ? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Whom,  connected  with  this  Philippine  transaction, 
did  you  first  ineet  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  meet  him  on  the  3rd  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  called  at  his  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  Called  at  his  office? 

Mr.  Poole.  About  a  half  an  hour  after  disembarking,  and  arrang- 
ing for  our  baggage,  Mr.  Prentiss  and  I  called  at  his  office,  No.  138 
Front  Street. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  anybody  else  present  at  that  meeting  except 
Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  did  that  meeting  last  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  guess  a  matter  of  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  this  matter  over  there  gone  into  then  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  a  general  conversation  about  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  another  meeting  arranged  for  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No:  I  think  we  met  the  next  dav. 

Mr.  Martin.  Wnere  did  you  meet  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Poole.  At  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  Whom  did  you  meet  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Senff  and  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  yourself  and  Mr.  Prentiss? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  lon^  did  that  meeting  last? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  duration  of  a  half  an  hour,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  on  the  4th  of  September? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  the  4th.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I 
think  it  was  the  4th  or  the  5th. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  and  where  did  you  have  the  next  meeting? 

Mr.  Poole.  At  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  When? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  about  the  6th. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  was  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Welch.  The  other  two  gentlemen  were  not  pres- 
ent. In  fact,  it  was  hardly  a  meeting.  I  went  up  to  say  good-by 
to  Mr.  Welch  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco.  Really,  it  could  not  be 
called  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  leave  New  York  on  the  6th? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  6th  of  September? 

Mr.  Poole.  On  the  6th  of  September. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  have  you  named  all  the  persons  connected  with 
this  transaction  who  were  present  at  any  meeting  or  with  whom  you 
had  any  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  named  them  all?  You  never  met  any 
attorneys  yourself  ? 

Mr.  rooLE.  Pardon  me.     Yes;  I  did  meet  Mr.  Hammond. 
[    Mr.  Martin.  When  and  where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Hammond  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  met  Mr.  Hammond  at  his  office  with  Mr.  Welch  and 
Mr.  Prentiss.     I  do  not  know,  but  possibly  it  was  the  same  day  that 
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we  arrived.  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that.  That  is  the  same 
day  we  got  in  town. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  many  meetings  did  you  have  with  any  of  these 
gentlemen  at  which  Mr.  if ammond  was  present  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Only  one.  That  was  with  Mr.  Welch  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's office.     We  were  there  for  a  matter  of  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Martin.  A  matter  of  five  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  anything  said  at  that  meeting  about  the  friar 
lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  was  said  at  that  meeting  about  the  friar 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Really,  the  quickest  way  to  get  at  that,  Mr.  Martin, 
is  simply  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hammond's  testimony,  his  answer  to  his 
third  Question. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  By  the  way,  when  did  you  arrive  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  On  the  3d  of  September. 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  when  did  you  arrive  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  from  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  You  can  search  me;  I  really  do  not — it  was  on  Satur- 
day or  Friday. 

Sir.  Martin.  Last  Friday  or  Saturday;  F'riday  or  Saturday  of  last 
week  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date.  In  fact,  we 
lose  dates  when  we  are  on  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
last  week  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  it  was  Friday  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock;  and  I  left 
for  New  York  on  Sunday  afternoon — Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  when  did  you  get  to  New  York  ?  ;. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  got  there  yesterday  afternoon,  or  yesterday  morning, 
at  10.40. 

Mr.  Martin.  Wliere  did  you  go  over  this  testimony  so  carefully 
that  you  can  remember  that  the  answer  to  Mr.  Hammond's  third 
question  will  disclose  the  fact  of  what  was  said  at  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  have  been  talking  with  Mr.  De  Gersdorff,  and  I  have 
been  reading  some  of  the  testimony.  In  fact,  I  went  to  bed  at  half- 
past  3  this  morning  after  reading  all  the  testimony — Mr.  Worcester's 
and  Capt.  Sleeper's  and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Hammond  denied  that  he 
had  any  conversation  about  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  refer  to  the  tliird  question  asked  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, and  if  you  will  kindly  read  that  I  think  you  will  see 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  just  turn  to  that,  if  we  can  find  it  quickly.  It 
is  in  part  12  of  the  testimony,  page  737.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Hammond,  whether  you  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  what  is  known  as  the  San  Jose  estate  on  the  island  of 
Mindoro  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  nad  no  direct  connection  with  the  purchase  of  that  estate.  I 
have  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  the  estate  was  purchased  by  some  gentlemen 
who  were  clients  of  mine  at  one  time.  I  made  a  preliminary  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  laws  relating  to  Philippine  lands,  in  connection  with  public  lands  and  the 
right  of  corporations  to  do  business  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Strong  A  Oadwalader,  of 
which  Mr.  Henrv  W.  Taft,  brother  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  also  a 
member,  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  me  to  act  for  these  ^ntlemen  in  connection 
with  their  proposed  purchase  of  either  public  lands  or  friar  lands  or  lands  in  the 
Philippines  to  which  the  title  was  defective, 

Mr.  Poole.  That  is  what  I  referred  to;  that  last  sentence. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  this  answer  about  what 
occurred  at  this  meeting  at  which  you  and  Mr.  Hammond  were 
present- 
Mr.  Poole.  As  I  say,  that  probably  did  occur,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  know,  as  ncarlv  as  you  can  remember,  what 
Mr.  Hammond  said  about  either  the  San  Jose  estate  or  the  friar 
lands  or  the  land  limitations 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  nothing  further  said 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).     In  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  there  was  nothing  further  said  by  Mr.  Hammond, 
except  what  he  savs,  which  you  read  in  that  last  paragraph.  Our 
stay  was  so  very  short  in  his  office  that  he  could  not  have  said  any 
more.  There  was  some  little  social  conversation  in  regard  to  our 
trip  up  here  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  niention  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  been  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  recollect  him  saying  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  made  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
this  estate,  whether  it  could  be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  rememoer.  Maybe  he  did,  but  T  do  not 
remember. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  to  make  your  recollection  more  accurate,  Mr. 
Hammond  was  here  in  Washington  on  the  3d  of  September,  so  that 
you  probably  did  not  see  him  on  that  day,  but  probably  did  see  him 
on  a  later  day  than  the  3d. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  but,  as  I  say,  it  is  possible  that  I 
saw  him  the  first  day  that  I  arrived.  That  was  the  3d.  It  may  have 
been  the  4th.  You  can  readily  understand  that  a  man  traveling 
14,000  or  15,000  miles,  engaging  in  a  pursuit  there,  is  not  going  to 
remember  dates. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  did  you  discuss  the  matter  of  the  friar  lands  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  With  Mr.  Hammond  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  say  that  they  could  not  be  purchased  in  large 
quantities;  that  there  were  limitations  of  law  which  prevented  their 
purchase  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  my  recollection  there  was  nothing  said  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  know,  however,  do  you  not,  that  both  Capt. 
Sleeper  and  Mr.  Worcester  have  sent  telegrams,  or  written  letters,  or 
both,  to  the  effect  that  when  vou  arrived  in  Manila  vou  stateil  that 
you  had  been  advised  by  \'our  attorneys  that  the  friar  lands  could  not 
be  purchased  in  large  Quantities  because  of  the  limitations  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  might  nave  heard  that  from  Mr.  Welch,  but  I  do  not 
remember  hearing  Mr.  Hammond  discuss  it. 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Welch  discussing  it  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  some  discussion  in  r^ard  to  the  limitations. 
In  fact,  during  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr. 
Senff,  there  was  some  discussion  in  regard  to  it,  but  just  what  it  was 
I  would  not  be  positive  now,  as  to  the  full  amount  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

1^.  Martin.  But  did  you  tell  the  insular  officials  at  Manila  that 
you  had  been  advised  by  your  attorneys  that  the  fhar  lands  could 
not  be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  rooLE.  I  might  have  used  that  word;  but  as  to  being  advised  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  I  was  not.  Simply,  I  received  that  communication 
from  Mr.  Welch,  that  there  was  some  cloud  on  the  titles,  or  that  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  the  Philippine  Government  being  able  to  sell 
land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  aoove  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Can  you  state,  with  any  accuracy,  what  was  said 
about  that  by  Mr.  Welch,  and  whom  he  stated  he  got  his  information 
from? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Very  likely  he  stated  he  got  his  information  from  Mr. 
Hammond  and  that  we  would  have  to  go  out  there  and  investigate 
and  see  for  ourselves  what  the  legal  status  was. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Now,  did  you  meet  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  met  him  in  Mr.  Welch's  residence  on  Long  Island, 
I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  He  is  another  man  who  was  connected  with  this 
transaction,  then,  that  you  have  overlooked  i 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  he  was  not  at  any  of  the  meetings  that  I  was  con- 
nected with  at  all. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  When  did  you  go  out  to  Mr.  Strong's  residence  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  went  out  Sunday,  immediately  following  the  day 
of  my  arrival;  that  is,  not  immediately  following,  but  in  that  week, 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Let  us  see.  Did  you  say  you  arrived  in  New  York 
on  Friday  or  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was — Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday — I  went  out  there  Sunday  morning,  and  had 
dinner  witn  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Prentiss  and  I. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Then  when  did  you  leave  New  York  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  arrived  in  New  York  about  8  o'clock,  I  judge,  Sun- 
day evening.  I  took  the  train  for  Boston  at  12,  and  went  to  Boston 
and  Lynn  and  spent  Monday,  which  was  Labor  Day.  I  remember 
that  very  well,  because  there  were  no  stores  open  in  Boston.  I  re- 
turned to  New  York  Monday  night.  I  got  in  Tuesday  morning  at 
6  o'clock. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  1909. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Now,  when  vou  were  out  there  at  Mr.  Strong's,  you 
discussed  the  friar  lands  with  him,  did  you  not;  the  Umitations,  and 
80  forth  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir:  as  I  remember,  there  was  nothing  said  in 
regard  to  the  friar  lands  at  that  meeting.  I  only  saw  him  for  a  very 
few  minutes.  I  suppose  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Strong  was  not 
over  1 5  or  20  minutes  in  duration. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  tell  you  that*  not  more  than  2,500  acres  of 
either  public  land  or  friar  land  could  be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  If  he  did,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  In  one  lot  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  was  busy  speaking  of  the 
social  and  climatic  conditions  he  encountered  in  the  island  of  NegroSi 
and  other  than  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the  two  pieces  of  land,  the 
Kiki  and  Eduardo,  which  were  private  lands,  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  other  lands;  with  the  exception,  of  course,  I  may  say,  of 
some  of  the  hacienderos  he  visited  in  lloilo  or  the  island  of  degree. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  not  mention  the  San  Jose  estate  to  you  t 

Mr.  Poole.  To  my  recollection,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  the  Isabela  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  the  Imus  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  Imus;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  any  of  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir.  He  did  mention  about  being  marooned  at 
Calapan,  waiting  for  his  steamer.  I  remember  that  was  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  he  caution  you  to  keep  your  mission  to  the 
PhiUppines  quiet,  and  not  give  it  pubUcity  ? 

Mr.  Toole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  Mr.  Strong  gave  you  a  letter  to  Gov,  Van 
Schaick  of  the  providence  of  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  delivered  that  letter  to  him,  did  you  i 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  deUvered  it  to  his  wife. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  appears  in  House  Document  No.  1071,  Sixty- 
first  Confess,  third  session,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  on  December  5,  1910,  on  page  90,  and  it  contains 
this  statement: 

Thifl  matter  of  the  land  laws  has  been  gone  into  very  carefully  and  the  only  pjosBible 
way  in  which  more  than  2,500  acres  can  be  acquired  ifi  by  the  purchase  of  privately 
owned  lands. 

You  say  he  did  not  say  anything  to  you  about 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Strong  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong. 

Mr.  Poole.  He  might;  but  as  I  say,  I  have  no  recollection  about 
it.     Mr.  Welch  and  I  nad  some  conversation,  which  I  told  you  about. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  also  appears  in  this  letter  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Nearly  all  the  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  public  land,  and  the  land  laws  are 
80  framed  that  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  amount  of  public  land  for  a  sugar  planta- 
tion is  impossible.    The  friar  lands  are  restricted  in  the  same  manner. 

But  still  you  say  that  he  did  not  acquaint  you  with  these  matters 
in  this  letter  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  say  that  he  did  not,  but  I  say  I  have  no  recol- 
lection, positively,  that  he  did.  I  knew  of  the  limitations,  however, 
from  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  also  contains  this  statement: 

If  this  matter  is  given  publicity  it  may  result  in  the  whole  thing  ^IHng  thioaghi 
00  for  the  present  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  it  as  quiet  as  poaaibTe. 
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Mr.  Poole.  Naturally,  yes.  In  anything  like  that  you  would  not 
care  to  go  out  and  tell  anybody  you  were  goine  to  buy  4,000  or  5,000 
acres  of  land,  with  a  possible  competitor,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Gov.  Van 
Schaick  about  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  Gov.  Van  Schaick  for  possibly 
two  weeks  after  he  got  the  letter. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  He  was  not  present,  then,  at  all,  when  the  letter  was 
delivered  ? 

;Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  never  saw  it  received  by  him  or  opened  and 
read  by  him? 

Mr.  rooLB.  I  could  not  say  positively  that  it  was,  though  he  told 
me  that  he  received  the  letter. 

Mr.  Mjoitin.  Did  you  ever  see  that  letter  yourself  1 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  beheve  I  read  it,  other  than  the  address;  I 
simply  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Van  Schaick,  asking  her  to  deliver  it  to 
the  governor  when  she  arrived  in  Calapan. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  the  letter  sealed  when  it  was  received  by  you 
from  Mr.  Strong  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  take  that  letter  from  Mr.  Strong,  unsealed, 
and  keep  it  in  your  possession  until  you  deUvered  it  to  Gov.  Van 
Schaick,  without  readmg  it  and  knowing  its  contents  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  might  have  seen  or  read  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  its 
contents.  It  was  an  introductory  letter.  According  to  my  recollec- 
tion both  that  letter  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Strong  to  Mr.  mlson  were 
put  in  a  large  wallet  that  I  had,  and  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  never 
opened  durmg  the  entire  voyage. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  say  that  that  letter  is  dated  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
September  7,  1909.  That  would  be  the  day,  then,  on  which  you 
started  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  say,  because  he  might  have  written  it  a 
dav  or  two  prior  to  my  leaviiig. 

Sir.  Martin.  Mr.  Strong  did  not  tell  you,  then,  that  he  had  been 
offered  these  estates  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  What  estates  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  San  Jose  estate,  the  Isabela,  and  the  Imus.  He 
did  not  tell  you  that  he  had  been  offered  those  estates  when  he  was 
over  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No.  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  you  called  at  the  bureau  of  lands  whom  did  you 
first  see,  Capt.  Sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Wilson,  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  the  gentleman  you  had  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  ? 

M[r.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  you  afterwards  saw  Capt.  Sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  afterwards  saw  Capt.  Sleeper;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  tne  substance  of  that  conversation  1 

Mr.  Poole.  With 

Mr.  Martin.  Capt.  Sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  With  Capt.  Sleeper  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Poole.  I  have  already  spoken  of  it  here.  I  could  not  recall 
it  word  for  word,  possibly,  but  ]^ou  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  called  there  having  in 
mind  the  purchase  of  the  Eduardo  and  Eaki  tracts  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  there  was  convei^sation  with  regard  to  those 
properties. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  Capt.  Sleeper  telling  you,  or  say- 
ing, that  he  only  knew  of  2,500  acres  of  privately  owned  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Pardon  me;  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  say,  do  you  remember  Capt.  Sleeper  saying  any- 
thing about  knowing  of  only  2,500  acres  of  privately  owned  lands 
south  of  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  PooLB.  I  have  not  any  recollection  of  his  saying  that;  no. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  it  at  your  first  meeting  with  Capt.  Sleeper  that 
he  mentioned  to  you  the  oan  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  say  prior  to  that  time  you  had  never  heard 
of  the  San  Jose  estate  except  through  a  chance  conversation  with  a 
man  named  Smith,  on  the  steamer? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  would  not  call  it  a  chance  conversation.  It  was  a 
conversation  extending  over  10  or  15  minutes,  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  islands  and  the  condition  of  the  lands;  and  that  is 
the  first  time  that  I  heard,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  of  the  San 
Jose  estate.  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  the  San  Jose  estate 
mentioned,  other  than  on  the  steamer. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  get  down  to  the  San  Jose  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Do  you  want  the  exact  date  ? 

Mf.  Martin.  Yes:  as  near  as  vou  can  remember. 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  would  say  it  was  on  or  about  the  21st  or  24th  ot 
October.     It  was  between  those  two  dates. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  you  went  down  to  look  the  thing  over? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  find  out  positively  by  getting  the  sailing  day  of 
the  steamer  Negros. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  return? 

Mr.  Poole,  I  returned  on  the  night  of  the  12th. 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  November? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes,  of  November. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  before  going  had  you  not  already  made,  virtually, 
tentative  arrangements  to  buy  the  estate  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  know  that  the  insular  officials  had  both 
cabled  and  written  to  the  Insular  Bureau  in  Washington  that  you 
wanted  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  did.  Of  course  in  the  con- 
versation there,  when  we  were  speaking  about  the  Kiki  lands,  I  told 
Capt.  Sleeper  that  if  they  were  not  satisfactory  I  would  take  a  look  at 
the  San  Jose  estate,  but  that  I  would  not  say  there  would  be  any 
arrangement  about  making  any  sales. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  went  out  there  having  in  mind  the  propo- 
sition of  about  25,000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands,  did  you  not ! 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  would  not  confine  myself  to  any  acreage  that  was 
necessary.  I  went  out  there  with  the  proposition  of  acquiring  some 
lands  suitable  for  a  sugar  plantation. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  know  of  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  and  Mr.  Senff  and  Mr.  Welch  whereby  they  had  pooled  their 
interests  to  buy  about  25,000  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mabtin,  Was  there  any  amount,  any  quantity,  any  maximum 
suggested  to  you  by  these  gentlemen  in  New  York  that  you  should 
negotiate  for  i 

Mr.  Poole.  There  was  really  nothing  stated  by  either  of  the  other 
two  gentlemen.  Mr.  Welch,  in  saying  good-by,  said,  ''Well,  go  out 
there  and  look  around  and  do  the  best  you  can.'*  Those  were  my 
instructions. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  was  nothing  whatever  said  about  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  that  was  left  simply  to  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  was  nothing  said  about  the  proposition  that 
while  the  public  lands  would  cost  $2,  could  be  gotten  for  $2,  per  acre, 
these  friar  estates  would  cost  $6,  $7,  and  $8,  and  on  up,  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  the  idea  was  to  go  out  there,  as  I  say,  and  look  at 
this  private  land.  At  that  time,  to  my  recollection,  we  had  no  idea 
of  any  Government  land,  although  of  courae  we  knew  of  the  restric- 
tion.    Mr.  Welch  had  spoken  about  the  restriction  of  2,500  acres. 

Mr.  Martin.  What,  if  any,  understanding  did  you  have  in  New 
York  as  to  whose  name  the  purchase  would  be  made  in? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  remember  now  whether 
there  was  any  understanding  at  all.     As  I  say,  Mr.  Welch  said. 
"Well,  go  out  there  and  do  the  best  you  can  to  get  a  suitable  piece. 
Naturally  the  presumption  was  that  I  would  buy  it  in  my  name, 
which  I  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  got  there  about  the  11th  or  12th  of  October. 

ilr.  Poole.  I  got  there  the  11th  of  October,  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  the  first  sales  certificate  was  executed  on  the 
23d  of  November  following;  and  that  did  not  leave  vou  any  time, 
did  it,  for  any  correspondence  by  mail  with  New  York  parties  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  left  time  for  correspodence,  but  it  left  me  no  time 
to  receive  any  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  any  exchanges  that  you  had  with  New  York 
parties  between  the  time  vou  arrived  there  and  the  execution  of  the 
first  sales  certificate  would  necessarily  have  been  by  cable  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  my  verbal  instructions  from  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  cable  Mr.  Welch  about  the  San  Jose  estate? 

Mr.  Poole.  Prior  to  my  going  to  the  San  Jose  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  vou  cable  him  between  the  time  vou  arrived  in 
Manila  and  the  execution  of  the  sales  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  might  have,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording 
of  the  cable.     It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  my  cables,  though. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  copies  of  all  the  cables  that  vou  sent  Mr. 
Welch  or  any  other  person  connected  with  this  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  have  j'ou  the  answers  you  received  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  These  matters  have  been  rather  vaguely  mentioned 
in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  de  Gersdoi-ff  and  ilr.  Ham- 
mond, or  inquired  about.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  produce 
copies  of  all  cablegrams  that  you  have  sent  Mr.  Welch  or  any  othe' 
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person  connected  with  the  San  Jose  estate  or  the  Mindoro  Co.,  and 
also  their  rephes. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  do  you  wish  those  that  are  in  my  possession? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  have  to  go  to  Mindoro  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  left  them  over  there? 

Mr.  Poole.  Certainly,  sir;  yes.    They  are  in  my  office  in  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  many  cablegrams  did  you  send  to  this  country 
about  the  San  Jose  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  presume  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  dozen  or  possible  two  dozen. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  received  replies  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  to  all  of  them;  no,  sir.  Neither  did  I  send 
replies  to  all  of  the  cables  I  received. 

Air.  Martin.  But  you  have  not  any  copies  of  those  you  sent,  and 
you  have  not  the  originals  of  those  you  received  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  copies  of  the  letters  that  you  wrote  to  the 
United  States  about  tlie  San  Jose  and  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  copies  of  all  those  letters? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  you  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  any. answers  you  may  have  received,  they  are 
all  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  about  the  first  of  the  year  of  1910.  It 
might  have  been  later  than  that.  I  could  not  say  the  exact  date, 
but  the  order  for  the  incorporation  is  here.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  and  you  received  no  instructions  about  that 
coinpany  while  you  were  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  >so,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  whatever  instructions  you  received  about 
that  company  were  b\^  mail  or  cable,  or  by  both  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  siiy  by  mail. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  receiving  any  cable  in  regard 
to  the  company. 

Mr.  Martin'.  But  you  have  not  anything  with  you  in  the  way  of 
correapondouce  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Aoout  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  i 

Mr.  Poole.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  Do  you  remember  when  you  applied  for  a  charter 
for  tliat  company  in  the  Philippines — applied  for  a  license  to  do 
business  there  ^ 

Mr.  Poole.  I  will  say  that  was  along  in  February.  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  ye«r? 

Mr.  Poole.  1910,  sir. 
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Mr.  Martin.  How  much  funds  did  vou  have  in  tlie  bank  over 
there  to  carry  on  your  business? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  a  private  fund  in  my  own  name. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  you  expend  out  of  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question,  Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  expend  for  the  Mindoro  Co.  out  of  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  and  my  own  private  expenses. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  vou  expend  lor  the  San  Jose  estate  out  of  that 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  expend  for  the  California  companies  out  of 
that  fund? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  that  was  received  from  California,  by  cable, 
to  my  credit. 

Mr.  Martin.  To  your  credit  ? 

Mr.  Poole,  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it?  Did  you  deposit 
that  in  a  separate  fund  ?  You  had  to  make  expenditures  from  time 
to  time  on  behalf  of  these  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  two  accounts  there  in  the  bank.  One  was  the 
money  for  what  we  speak  of  as  the  California  companies,  and  one 
for  the  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  only  had  one  fund  or  one  account  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  There  were  two  or  three  running  accounts;  my  own 
personal  account,  the  different  colonial  accounts,  and  the  San  Jose 
account,  under  my  own  name,  and  with  the  segregations  and  chaises 
of  credits  made  on  the  different  books  kept  by  my  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  many  different  sets  of  bank  oooks  did  you  have 
for  the  San  Jose  estate  and  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Poole,  Really,  Mr.  Martin,  not  being  a  banker,  I  could  not  say. 
I  left  that  entirely  with  Mr.  Prentiss:  but  I  assume  they  had  the  requi- 
site amount  of  bank  books  and  bank  balances. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  only  one  fund  there 
to  be  checked  against  for  expenditures  on  account  of  the  San  Jose 
estate  and  on  account  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.;  is  not  that 
a  fact? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  was. 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  one  common  fund  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  When  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  was  formed 
there  was  money  credited  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  on  which 
I  had  a  power  of  attorney  to  draw,  and  Mr.  Prentiss  as  well.  I  gave 
him  the  same  power  of  attorney. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  any  documentary  evidence  whatever  to 
show  how  your  deposits  were  made  and  checlced  against  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  tnink  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Jones.  I  could  not 
recall  just  what  I  said.     I  will  try  to  recall  it,  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Let  me  recall.  When  did  you  say  you  first  learned 
of  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Did  I  say  on  or  about  the  first  of  the  year,  or  in  Decem- 
ber ?     It  is  right  in  there.     I  do  not  remember  just  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  the  stenographer  would  turn  back  and  see 
what  that  date  was. 
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(The  stenographer  read  from  the  preceding  testimony  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.? 
Mr.  Poole.  I  would  aay  about  the  first  of  the  year  of  1910.    It  may  have  been 
later  than  that.     I  could  not  say  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Martin.  Capt.  Sleeper  has  testified  that  he  first  heard  of  it 
between  the  6th  and  the  10th  of  December. 

Mr.  Poole.  Possibly  he  did.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  you  tell  him  about  that  company  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  have  no  recollection  of  sajring  anything  to  Capt. 
Sleeper  about  it.  It  would  not  really  be  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  to  him.  Later  on,  however,  I  did  speak  to  him  about  the 
42  hectares  of  land  for  the  batey  site,  or  the  mill  and  surrounding 
grounds. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  ever  examined  sales  certificate  No.  1  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  may  have  read  it  casually.  I  could  not  say  the 
exact  wording  now,  but  we  can  look  that  up  and  see. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  examine  certificates  Nos.  2  and  3  that  were 
issued  in  the  place  of  No.  1  when  it  was  canceled? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  examined  those  in  the  same  way.  I  turned  those 
over  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  he  attended  to  all  the  technicalities  and 
details  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  Mr.  Bruce  say  anj-thing  to  you  about  having 
a  proviso  inserted  in  the  second  and  third  certificates  issued  in  place 
of  the  first,  that  the  conveyance  of  the  land  would  be  made  to  you  or 
your  corporate  or  individual  nominees  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  believe  there  was  some  conversation  in  regard  to 
that.  I  have  had  so  many  conversations  with  Mr.  Bruce  that  I 
could  not  recall  them  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  anything  specific  in  regard  to 
that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  our  conversation  in  regard  to  a  deed  of  trust  or 
a  declaration  of  trust. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  declaration  of  trust  came  later,  however? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  refer  to  the  final  sales  certificates  which  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  4th  of  January,  wliich  contained  the  proviso  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  reallv  could  not  recall  all  the  conversation  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Bruce,  "Nlr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  did  not  know  anything  ab(»ut  the  Mindoro 
Co.  when  the  first  certificate  was  issued  on  tlie  23d  of  N'^vembrr  i 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  that  certificate  did  not  contain  that  proviso. 
Now,  those  issued  after  you  learned  of  this  company  did  contain  it. 
What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Bruce  about  that  matter? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  really  could  not  remember  now.  That  is  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Bruce  stated  to  you 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  company  had  been  organized  these 
subsequent  certificates  should  contain  that  proviso,  or  did  you  make 
any  such  suggestion  to  him  ? 
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Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  left  all  the  technical  details  of  legalities 
entirely  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  whatever  he  did  or  whatever  I  did  was 
merely  on  his  recommendation  as  the  attorney. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  How  does  it  come  that  you  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  declaration  of  trust  so  long  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  think  I  did  delay  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  date  on  the  instrument  as  it  appears  here  in 
the  hearings  is  March  9. 

Mr.  Pooi-E.  The  declaration  of  trust  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  which  was  over  two  months. 

Mr.  Poole.  After  the  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  a  couple  of  days  after 
that.  I  remember  we  spoke  of  it,  and  it  might  be  after  I  had  spoken 
of  it.  I  went  down  to  Mindoro,  and  I  was  down  there  very  likely  two 
months  or  six  weeks,  and  on  coming  back  to  Manila  I  signed  it  then. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  read  the  declaration  of  trust  before  you  signed 
it,  and  were  you  familiar  ^-ith  its  contents  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  have  anvthing  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  other  than  asking  Mr.  Bruce  to  get  up  some  form 
of  an  instrument. 

Mr.  Martin.  Which  shows  that  you  did  not  have  any  interest 
yourself  whatever  in  the  San  Jose  estate;  but  you  held  it  in  trust  for 
Welch  and  Havemeyer  and  Senff;  and  that  you  would  convey  it  to 
their  individual  and  corporate  nominees. 

Mr.  Poole.  The  fact  that  I  signed  that  declaration  of  trust  would 
show  that  I  had  no  interest  in  the  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  know,  though,  do  you  not,  that  the  insular 
o£5cials,  that  Capt.  Sleeper  and  others,  have  made  statements  to  the 
effect  that  it  did  not  appear  that  anybody  but  you  had  an  interest  in 
the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  might  have  made  that  statement.  I  do  not 
remember  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  statement,  if  the 
committee  will  pardon  me  a  moment.  This  statement  made  by 
Capt.  Sleeper  appears  in  House  Document  No.  1071,  already  referred 
to,  at  page  107.  It  is  dated  Baguio,  May  5,  1910,  and  on  page  107 
reads  as  mllows: 

No  person  is  known  to  have  purchased  any  friar  lands  as  agent  or  factor  for  any 
other  person.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Edward  L.  Poole^  who  purchased  the  San  Jose 
estate,  Mindoro,  represents  Mr.  Welch,  but  purchase  was  made  in  his  own  name. 

Mr.  Poole.  It  was  made  in  my  own  name,  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  made  to  you  or  your  corporate  or  individual 
nominees,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin,  simply  in  the  interest  of  saving  time. 
I  ask  you  if  it  is  necessary  togo  over  that.  We  have  been  all  over  and 
over  it  again  and  again.  We  know  that  he  was  their  agent.  He 
said  so  and  they  have  said  so,  and  the  papers  read  to  him  or  his  indi- 
vidual or  corporate  nominees. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  know,  but  the  official  who  made  the  sale  said  that 
it  was  made  to  Mr.  Poole,  and  no  person  was  known  to  have  pur- 
chased any  of  these  lands  as  agents  or  factor  for  any  other  person. 


Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  I  am  not  telline:  my  private  business  to  every- 
body. The  fact  that  I  bought  that  land  from  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment would  not  mean  that  I  told  the  official  whom  I  was  representing. 

Mr.  Martin.  These  officials  did  not  try  to  find  out  your  private 
business  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  never  mentioned  anybody  but  Mr.  Welch  as 
your  associate  or  backer  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  my  recollection,  I  did  not  even  mention  Mr. Welch 
until  I  had  bought  the  property.  They  simply  asked  something  in 
regard  to  it,  and  I  made  some  evasive  reply.  1  made  no  representa- 
tion as  to  representing  anyone. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  if  they  did  ask  you,  you  rather  covered  the 
matter  up  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  put  it  that  way  if  you  like.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  never,  at  any  time,  mentioned  Mr.  Havemever 
or  Mr.  Senff « 

Mr.  Poole.  I  did  not;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  did  not  voluntarily  mention  Mr.  Welch  % 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  su*.  I  may  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Welch  being 
president  of  the  Cape  Cruz  Co.  while  I  was  employed  there  as  assistant 
administrator,  but  as  to  my  conversation  in  regard  to  that,  I 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  did  not  make  that  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  impression  that  he  was  associated  with  you,  or  that 
you  were  his  agent,  in  this  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  over  there 
was  a  little  put  out  that  I  did  not  say  anything.     To  use  a  vulgar 

term,  they  said  that  I  was  a  pretty  d glum  oyster;  I  was  not  teUmg 

anybody  my  private  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  officials  did  not  make  any  very  strenuous  efforts 
to  pry  into  your  private  affairs,  did  they? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Martin,  why  should  they?  I  came  over  there  to 
buy  land. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  They  had  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands,  and  they 
very  gladly  sold  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  they  did  not  make  any  inquiries  as  to  who  it 
was  being  unloaded  on,  as  long  as  it  was  being  unloaded,  and  they 
were  getting  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Getting  the  money,  and  stopping  that  enormous  sum 
of  interest,  eating  up,  every  year. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  negotiated  for  that  foreshore  lease  you  got  on 
Mangarin  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  did,  through  Mr.  Bruce. 
.   Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  lease  with  you  i 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  you  have  the  sole  right  to  the  use 
of  that  harbor  there  for  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  believe  it  is  99  years. 

Mr.  Martin.  Ninety-nine  years  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understood  it  was  a 
99-year  lease.  I  might  be  mistaken.  But  that  does  not  give  me  the 
sole  right  to  use  the  harbor. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Welch  was  under  the  impression  it  was  only  25 
years. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  99  years. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  could  hardly  be  wrong  about  such  an  important 
matter  as  that,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  I  do  not  know,  Mr,  Martin.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  turning  it  over  to  your  attorney  and  getting  the  fore-shore  lease. 
Now,  whether  it  is  25  years  or  99  years,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  very 
little  import;  you  have  got  the  lease.  But  that  does  not  preclucfe 
any  vessels  from  doing  business  in  the  Mangarin  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  from  whom  did  you  get  that 
lease? 

Mr.  Poole.  From  the  Philippine  government. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  shore  lease  ? 

Mr.  PooLJB.  Yes,  a  shore  lease.  That  is  the  technical  term  used 
out  there.     I  beheve  it  is  between  high  and  low  water. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  that  is  the  only  available  harbor  there,  is  it  not, 
to  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  land  of  the  CaUfomia  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  no;  there  are  several  harbors,  there,  of  course^ 
that  are  available;  but  that  is  the  best  one,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Sleeper  stated  in  a  letter  of  May  3,  1910,  which 
appears  in  House  Document  No.  1071,  at  page  115,  that  it  was  the 
only  available  harbor.     Now,  is  not  that  a  fact  1 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  the  harbor,  you  might  say,  is  10  miles  square, 
and  every  inch  of  it  is  available  for  a  certain  class  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  all  one  harbor,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Martin.  And  you  have  this  foreshore  lease  on  it — the  Min- 
doro  Co.  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  have  a  foreshore  lease;  I  presume  it  is  about  a 
thousand  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  cover  the  whole  harbor? 

Mr.  PooiJE.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  To  arrive  at  the  facts  in  this  state  of  the  case, 
gentlemen,  it  covers  4^  hectares,  which  is  about  10  acres. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  the  Mindoro  Co.  has  got  this  centrale  and  the 
railroad  from  it  to  the  dock  or  wharf,  and  then  has  the  dock  or  wharf, 
it  gives  it  absolute  control  of  the  situation  there,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  would,  Mr.  Martin.  If  you 
were  down  there  and  could  see  the  geographical  conditions  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  not.  I  just  simply  got  that  foreshore 
lease  to  protect  the  property  there  adjacent  to  tne  place  and  to  pre- 
vent a  holdup  from  somebody  else  that  could  go  in  there  and  take 
up  that  particular  piece  of  land  to  my  detriment.  There  are  other 
places  there.  In  fact,  I  gave  permission  to  vessels  coming  in  there 
to  tie  up  at  the  dock  whenever  they  wished. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  could  not  tie  up  there  without  the  permission^ 
could  they  t 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  I  have  given  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  have  not  got  a  lease  on  that  fore  shore  there  that 
would  allow  them  to  come  in  and  use  your  dock  without  your  per- 
mission! 
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Mr.  Poole.  Naturally;  of  course,  a  person  has  a  right  to  use  his 
discretion  in  giving  the  use  of  property. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  could  those  Cfalifomia  companies  do  there 
without  the  consent  of  the  Mindoro  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  an  agricultural  and  business  way. 

Mr.  Poole.  If  thejr  wished  to,  they  could  plant  all  their  area  in 
cane  and  market  it  without  the  aid  of  the  Mindoro  Deyelopinent  Co. 
tract.  I  do  not  anticipate  that;  but  it  could  be  done,  without  any 
trouble.  There  is  ample  room  there  for  them  to  put  in  a  dock  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  first  hear,  and  through  whom,  of  the 
three  California  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  heard,  I  believe,  it  was  the  6th  of  November,  through 
Mr.  Lent  and  Mr.  Humphrey.     It  is  already  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Lent  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Welch? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  not  say  that  this  particular  Mr.  Lent  is. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  did  you  get  from  nim  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  received  a  letter.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me.  I 
would  not  say  the  full  import,  but  it  was  in  regard  to  taking  up  these 
lands,  and  I  turned  the  entire  matter  over  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  they  say  in  the  letter  that  Mr.  Welch  wished  you 
to  act  as  their  managing  agent  in  applying  for  and  securing  tracts  of 
land  for  these  companies  contiguous  and  adjacent  to  the  San  Jose 
estate  ? 

AiT.  PooLE.  I  would  not  say  that  they  used  that  languag3.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Welches  name  was  mentioned  in  that  letter. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  have  not  got  that  letter  with  you  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  have  not  got  it,  no,  sir;  that  is  in  Mindoro. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  think  you  got  that  about  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  received  that  the  6th  of  November. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  reply  by  mail? 

Mr.  PooLB.  Mr.  Bruce  replied  by  mail. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  he  reply? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  think  I  have  tne  date  here.  I  am  not  positive.  I 
Uiink  it  was  about  the  30th  of  December. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  he  replied  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  That  he  replied;  yes. 
:    Mr.  Martin.  So  that  there  was  no  exchange,  then^  between  the 
CaUfomia  parties  and  yourself  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  on  or 
about  the  6th  of  November,  until  the  reply  about  the  30th  of  Decem- 
J)er? 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  and  how  did  they  answer  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  They  answered,  I  think,  merely  by  sending  out  a 
jftower  of  attomev  to  me.  I  received  that,  or  Mr.  Bruce  received  it 
and  he  has  it  in  nis  possession. 

Mr.  Martin,  You  did  not  bring  that  power  of  attorney  with  you  ? 
.   Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

'  Mr.  Martin.  Was  there  any  letter  from  these  California  parties 
to  you? 

Mr.  PooLE.  In  regard  to  that  ? 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  could  not  say  positively.  1  presume,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been,  or  else  to  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  far  as  you  know,  all  the  communication  you  ever 
had  from  them,  then,  yourself,  was  that  letter  on  or  about  the  6th 
of  November,  1909. 

Mr.  Poole.  From  them  personally  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  From  Lent  and  Humphrey;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  say  Mr.  Bruce  wrote  them  about  the  30th 
of  December? 

Mr.  Poole.  About  that,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  when  the  power  of  attorney  arrived? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Martin.  WeD,  that  would  not  be  until  along  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  February. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  time  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Possibly  the  middle. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why,  you  filed  these  applications  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary for  the  lands  of  these  three  California  companies. 

Mr.  Poole.  Then  I  received  it  before  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  cabled  Mr.  Welch  the  30th  of  December,  did 
you  not  say,  in  answer  to  questions  on  your  direct  examination, 
about  the  desirability  of  a  right  of  way  through  the  lands  of  these 
conipanies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  it  was  that  date;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  Mr.  Welch  cabled  back  to  you,  which  cable  is 
here  someplace,  to  secure  rights  of  way  through  the  lands  of  these 
coinpanies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  whose  charters  he  said  you  then  had. 

Mr.  Poole.  It  might  be  they  were  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  have  that  letter  the  chairman  had  a 
while  a£:o. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  put  that  in  if  you  exclude  it  ? 

Mr,  Martin.  I  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  use  it  unless  it  goes  in. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  only  want  to  refer  to  that  cablegram.  This  cable- 
gram of  December  30  reads : 

California  colono  companies,  whose  charter  you  now  have,  should  acquire  public 
land  between  San  Joee  and  Mangarin,  factory  company  getting  right  of  way  for  the 
railroad  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  ought  to  go  in,  but  objection  was 
made  bv  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  cable  is  in.     You  x'ead  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  at  the  time  you  cabled  Mr.  Welch  on  Decem* 
her  30,  about  the  desirability  of  getting  rights  of  way  through  the 
lands  of  these  three  companies,  and  he  cabled  back  to  you  to  get  the 
right  of  wav  through  them,  no  return  had  been  made  by  you,  or  on 
vour  behalf,  to  the  California  parties  to  the  letter  of  November  6, 
because  Mr.  Bruce  did  not  answer  that  letter  until  December  30  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  sav  I  think  it  was  December  30.  I  would  not  be 
sure  as  to  dates. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Is  that  the  first  cable  ? 

Mr.  DE  Gersdobff.  That  cable  is  from  Mr.  Welch  to  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  understand  that  this  cable  that  has  been  read 
here  was  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  I  understood — I  may  have  been  confused — that  it 
was  in  response  to  a  cablegram  you  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Poole.  Very  Ukely  it  was.  We  were  exchanging  cablegrams 
back  and  forth  continuously;  that  is,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  would  not  have  been  time  for  Mr.  Welch  to 
have  found  out  in  any  other  way  in  regard  to  the  need  of  this  right  of 
way  unless  you  had  cabled  him  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Other  than  by  cable;  that  is  auite  true. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yet  at  that  time  nothing  wnatever  had  been  done 
between  you  and  the  California  parties  except  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
which  had  not  been  answered  by  jrou  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  will  not  say  that  it  had  not  been  answered  by  me. 
No;  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Bruce  at  my  sohcitation.  The  exact 
date,  as  I  say,  I  could  not  sav  positively. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  think  it  was  aliout  the  30th  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  it  might  have  been  sooner  than  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  authority  by  a  cable  of 
some  sort  from  Mr.  Welch  with  reference  to  these  California  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  believe  that  cable  there  is  the  authority;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  Prior  to  that  cable  of  Mr.  Welch  s  of  Decem- 
ber 30,  had  you  not  a  communication  from  him? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  could  not  say  now.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  with- 
out referring  to  my  correspondence. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  seemed  to  know  that  you  had  or  ought  to  have 
had  at  that  time  the  charters  of  these  companies  in  your  possession. 

Mr.  Poole.  That  mifi:ht  be,  that  I  had  their  charters,  or  they  were 
on  the  way,  and  Mr.  Welch  in  speaking  said  that  I  had  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  have  them  at  that  time 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  would  not  positively  say.  They  might  have 
been  in  my  possession,  through  the  post  office.  I  do  not  remember 
receiving  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Do  you  remember  when  you  secured  the  license,  or 
appUed  for  the  Ucense,  for  these  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  I  stated  that  it  was  along  in  February. 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  the  applications  for  the  three  California  com- 
panies, the  land  applications,  were  filed  the  2d  of  February,  but  I  am 
referring  now  to  when  you  applied  for  authority  for  them  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  be  able  to  state  positively  just  when  I  did 
that.  Very  likely  it  was  along  in  January.  I  think,  though,  you 
would  find  it  in  some  of  the  hearinjgs  here  from  other  testimony. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  matter  that  pertains  to  a  differ- 
ent department  than  the  Interior  Department,  and  I  think  it  does  not 
appear  of  record  when  they  were  licensed. 
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Mr.  Poole.  I  remember  swearing  and  givinjg  my  cedula  number  in 
regard  to  different  documents,  and  I  thiii^  it  is  contained  in  that.  I 
would  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  that  letter  yon  received  on  November  6  give  you 
authority  to  proceed  and  negotiate  for  lands  for  these  parties,  or  was 
it  merely  a  sort  of  a  letter  of  inquiry — a  sort  of  a  prelmiinary  letter  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  might  have  been  both.  At  any  rate,  I  acted  upon 
it.  I  would  not  say  the  full  purport  of  the  letter  how.  It  has  been 
some  time. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  vou  begin  the  survey  for  the  railroad  from 
the  San  Jose  estate  to  the  bay  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  that  was  done  either  in  the  latter  part  of 
December  or  the  first  part  of  January;  I  think  in  January. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  what  time  in  January  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  sav  about  the  first  week. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  begin  the  actual  work  of  construction, 
such  as  gradingor  laying  ties  or  track  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  The  first  work  of  construction,  if  I  recollect,  was  done 
in  February,  The  construction — that  would  be,  of  course,  cutting  a 
right  of  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  you  did  not  get  any  authority  at  all  from  the 
California  companies  granting  this  right  of  way  before  you  began 
work? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  get  any  authority  from  the  PhiUppine 
government  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  proceeded  in  the  first  week  in  January,  under 
authority  of  Mr.  Welch's  cablegram  of  December  30,  to  survey  your 
right  of  way  ? 

Mr,  PooLE.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  You  mean  to  start  in  operations  on 
a  small  scale  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  did.  Of  course  that  was  very  general.  I  started  the 
right  of  way,  the  survey — several  different  rights  of  way.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  different  rights  of  way  there  I  surveyed  through  as  being 
adequate.     I  also  started  in  building  some  temporary  quarters. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  at  the  time  you  did  this  preliminary  work  in 
reference  to  surveying  a  right  of  way,  the  only  authority  you  had  was 
the  cablegram  from  Mr.  Welch  of  December  30,  which  has  been  read 
here? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  considered,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Welch's  relations 
to   these  three  California  corporations  were  such  that  you  were 

1'ustified,  and  in  fact  authorized,  to  proceed,  on  the  authority  from 
Lim? 

Mr.  PooLE.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  in  that  way.  I  just  simply 
went  ahead.  I  had  a  very  short  time  and  a  great  deal  to  do  before 
the  rainy  season  came  on,  and  I  simply  took  it  upon  myself  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  any  of  the  officials  of  the  insular  government 
ask  you  to  do  business  with  the  Internal  Banking  Corporation,  or 
any  representative  of  that  corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  remember  of  anyone  asking  me  that  ques- 
tion, now.  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  manager  of  the  Bank,  Maj.  East- 
wick,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  asked  you  to  meet  Maj.  Eastwickf 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  have  been  Mr.  Bruce. 
It  was  some  gentleman  that  I  met  there.  It  was  Mr.  Lawrence. 
I  went  down  tnere  and  called  on  Mr.  Eastwick. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  Mr.  Bruce's  partner  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  that  Mr.  Lawrence  asked  you  to  do 
business  at  Maj.  Eastwick's  bank? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  he  did  not  ask  me.  Maj.  Eastwick  asked  to 
meet  me,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's  office  is  immediately  above  the  bank, 
and  he  sent  down  there,  and  I  called. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  that  the  Hongkong  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  First  Bank;  or  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  I  beUeve,  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  International  Banking  Corporation.  Did  Mr. 
Lawrence  say  that  the  Insular  Bureau  in  Washington  had  cabled  the 
governor  general  at  Manila  to  the  eflFect  that  the  International  Bank- 
ing Corporation  was  anxious  for  the  business  of  the  sugar  company 
purchasing  the  San  Jose  estate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  recall  that;  but,  in  fact,  all  the  banks  were 
anxious  for  the  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  that  may  be  true;  but  what  I  am  asking  you  is, 
were  you  advised  that  the  bureau  here  in  Washington  wanted  you  to 
do  business  with  this  particular  bank? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  I  knew  nothing  about  any  cor- 
respondence relative  to  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  have  an  office  in  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  did  you  office  when  you  first  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  you  could  not  call  it  an  office.  Mr.  Strong — 
that  is  the  Mr.  Strong  we  speak  of — very  kindly  allowed  me  to  use 
his  desk  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  was  Mr.  Strong's  partner? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  partner.  It  is  Frank  L. 
Strong. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  he  is  by  himself,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  think  so.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  Mr.  Strong 
was  away  at  the  time,  but  his  office  man.  Mr.  Harvey,  told  me. 
"Whenever  you  want  to  do  any  writing,  or  nave  anything  to  attend 
to,  Mr.  Strong's  office  is  at  your  disposal." 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Harvey  was  in  t  rank  L.  Strong's  office  in  some 
capacity,  there? 

Mr.  rooLE.  Yes;  whether  a  partner  or  not,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  took  you  over  there  to  that  office? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  went  over  there  to  meet  Mr.  Newcomb,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  steam  plow,  and  it  was  during  the  conversation  that  Mr. 
Harvey  offered  me  the  use  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  land  bureau,  is  the  father-in-law 
of  Frank  L.  Strong,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  the  son-in-law. 
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Mr.  Martin.  He  is  the  son-in-law  of  Frank  L.  Stroi^  ?  I  was 
wondering  whether  Mr.  Wilson  had  sent  you  there  to  get  offices.      ' 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  for  several  days 
that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Strong  were  related  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  office? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  was  there  a  matter,  I  ^uess,  of  about  three  weeks; 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  then  secure  other  quarters? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Why,  naturally,  as  Mr.  Strong  had  returned,  or  was 
about  to  return,  and  there  was  a  multitude  of  people  coming  up 
there  asking  for  positions,  it  made  it  very  inconvenient  lor  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Martin.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  came  to  you  from  any 
source  that  it  would  be  advisable 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  For  you  to  secure  quarters  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Poole.  Possiblv  Mr.  Prentiss  went  and  conversed  with  hiBfi 
about  the  matter,  and  got  this  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  you  can  think  of  no  one  aside  from  Mr.  Prentiss 
who  might  have  suggested  to  you  that  it  was  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  saw  the  need  of  an  office  there.  You  can 
readily  understand  that  a  plantation  starting,  or  any  business 
starting,  needs  an  office  to  attend  to  their  necessary  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  know  the  relation  which  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Welch  bore  to  the  organizers,  the  real  parties  in  interest,  in  the 
three  California  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Martin  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  Imow  that  his  brother  was  in  one  of  them 
and  his  brother-in-law  in  another,  and  his  wife  in  another,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  do  not  believe  I  knew  it  then,  until  I  happened  to 
look  over  the  testimony.  In  fact,  now,  I  am  quite  sure  1  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  I  read  the  testimony  this  morning,  or 
last  evening.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  directors,  you  might 
say.  I  could  not  name  them  all.  I  can  look  them  up  and  see  who 
they  are. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  not  knowledge,  then,  of  that  character  that 
caused  you  to  proceed  to  build  a  railroad  across  these  lands  without 
consulting  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  gave  my  reasons  for  building  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bruce  before  you  left  Manila  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  saw  Mr.  Bruce  about  10  days  before  I  left  Manila.  I 
was  down  there  at  the  estate  with  Gov.  Gilbert  and  party,  who  were 
on  the  trip  to  the  southern  islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  see  him  on  the  dav  you  left  for  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  think  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  returned.  He  was 
still  off  on  his  trip. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Lawrence  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  I  met  Mr.  Lawrence;  I  went  into  his  office. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  all  of  these  cablegrams 
and  letters  and  so  forth  that  have  been  talked  about  here  would  be 
wanted  at  an  investigation  which  you  were  going  some  eight  or  nine 
thousand  miles  to  attend  ? 
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Mr.  Poole.  Why,  if  it  did  occur  to  me,  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that 
light.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  them  and  g^ 
tne  steamer.  Mr.  Bruce  has  his  safe.  He  has  his  l^al  documents 
there,  and  all  of  my  documents  and  business  papers,  of  course,  are  in 
Mindoro.  I  went  up  to  Manila  to  spend  Christmas  hohdays,  and  I 
got  up  there,  I  think,  on  the  27th,  a  day  late  for  Christmas,  or  one  or 
two  aays  late,  and  I  received  a  cable  after  I  had  been  there  24  hours 
to  take  the  first  steamer  for  New  York.  That  was  the  SiJ)eria,  leaving 
on  the  28th. 

Mr.  Martin.  So  that  you  virtually 

Mr.  Poole.  I  had  not  time  to  go  down  to  the  plantation.  In  fact, 
my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  work  goin^  on  there  during  my 
al)sence  were  mailed  from  Hong  Kong,  mailed  from  the  steamer  on 
the  wav  coming  over. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  virtually,  then,  came  all  this  long  distance  to 
appear  before  this  committee,  empty  handed,  so  far  as  correspondence 
and  documents  were  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  cable  simply  said  '^ Presence  desired  in  Washington," 
or  "in  New  York, ''  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  sent  the  cable  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Mr.  Welch.  I  did  not  see  the  cable.  It  was  simply 
transmitted  to  me  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  tliis  coal  land;  you  say  you  have  640  acres  of 
coal  land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Acres  or  hectares.     I  think  it  is  hectares. 

Mr.  Martin.  Hectares  ?  And  one  of  your  associates  in  that  enter- 
prise is  Mr.  L.  J.  Welch,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  L.  J.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  did  you  meet  him? 

Mr.  PooLE.  I  met  him  in  Manila,  and  I  also  met  him  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  meet  him  in  Manila  at  the  time  you  made 
this  purchase  ? 

Mr.  PooLE.  He  was  associated  there,  in  a  personal  or  social  way,  in 
Manila;  not  in  this  purchase.  It  was  simply  a  taking  up  of  mining 
lands.     It  could  not  be  termed  a  purchase. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  incorporate  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  I  could  not  really  say,  whether  it  is  an  incorpo- 
ration or  company.     It  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  Mr.  L.  J.  Welch  related  to  Mr.  Charles  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  he  is  his  brother. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  is  the  brother  that  is  in  one  of  the  California 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No;  I  think  Mr.  *^ Andrew  J.  Welch"  or  ''Andrew  P. 
Welch,"  I  would  not  say  which,  is  the  brother.  There  are  several 
brothers. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  is  a  diflFerent  brother  from  the  one  that  is  in  the 
coal  lands  vrith  you  ? 

Mr.  Poole.   les. 

Mr.  Martin.  Who  are  your  other  associates  in  that? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Prentiss,  my  assistant,  and  Mr.  Thompson. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Who  is  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Poole.  Mr.  Thompson  is  tne  engineer  of  the  company,  in  my 
employ  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  Has  not  Mr.  Thompson  got  some  connection  with  the 
insular  government  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  you  are  thinking  of  another  gentleman 
entirely. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  Mr.  Thompson  you  mention  is  the  gentleman  who 
went  from  Manila  with  you  dowp  to  the  island  of  Mindoro  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  is  a  civil  en^eer? 

Mr.  Poole.  He  is  a  civil  engineer;  yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  he  has  no  connection  with  the  insular  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  never  had. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  are  you  to  pay  for  that  coal  land? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  have  to  look  up 
the  mining  laws.  We  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.  As  you 
are  from  Colorado,  and  a  mining  man,  you  could  explain  that  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that,  pubhc  or  private  land? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  is  public  land,  but  coming  under  the  head  of  min- 
eral land;  '* pubhc  mineral  land/'  I  presume,  would  be  the  proper 
title. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  put  in  vour  appUcation  for  that  coal 
land  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  it  was  March  of  1910.  I  really  could  not 
say  positively.  It  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  he  made  the 
proper  entries. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  make  the  application  yourself? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  I  would  say  that  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Thompson  entirely.     In  fact,  if  I  remember,  Mr.  Thompson  has  a 
power  of  attorney  in  regard  to  that. 
•    Mr.  Martin.  So  that  he  handled  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  What  Uttle  there  was  to  do  in  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Poole,  about  the  quantity 
of  land,  because  the  law  says  that  not  more  than  64  hectares  shall  be 
sold  to  an  individual,  or  128  hectares  to  an  association  of  persons. 

Mr.  Poole.  Well,  it  might  be  64.  As  I  say,  I  really  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  other  than  putting  in  $150,  which  I  do  not  expect  to  ever  get 
out. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  said  it  was  either  640  acres  or  640  hectares. 

Mr.  Poole.  The  word  ''sixty-four"  possibly  was  what  made  me 
make  the  misstatement.  If  that  is  what  it  is,  64,  of  course  that  is  all 
we  have. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  but  the  association  of  persons  which  you  gentle- 
men constituted 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Would  be  entitled  to  128  hectares,  which 
would  be  about  275  or  280  acres  of  land,  roughly? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  it  was  my  impression  that,  as  I  say,  it  was  640 
hectares ;  but  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it.     I  really  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  took  all  the  law  aUowed ;  is  that 
right?       . 
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Mr.  Poole.  The  natural  presumption  is  that  of  course  we  would, 
in  regard  to  mining  land. 

Mr.  Maktin.  Did  you  advise  Mr.  Welch  to  buy  the  land  between 
the  San  Jose  estate  and  Mangarin  Bajr  t 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir;  to  my  recoDection,  I  never  did. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused  and  left  the  room  for  a  few 
moments.) 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdokff.  During  the  absence  of  the  witness,  may  I  have 
it  put  on  the  record  that  all  the  correspondence  that  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Welch,  in  New  York,  or  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.,  relating  to  these  matters,  was  produced  hero  at  the  last  hearing, 
at  which  Mr.  Welch  was  examined  in  response  to  a  request  to  that 
efTect  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee;  that  none  of  the  cor- 
respondence was  called  for,  and  that  it  was  taken  back  and  has  not 
been  reproduced  to-day  because  we  assumed  from  the  way  in  which 
the  examination  was  conducted  at  that  time  it  was  not  the  desire  of 
the  committee  to  encumber  the  record  with  those  documents  ?  Such 
of  that  correspondence  as  is  in  this  country  will  be  produced  at  any 
time  if  the  committee  so  direct.  I  do  not  think  the  unpression  ouglit 
to  stay  upon  the  record  that  that  correspondence  iswitnheld,  because 
it  was  here,  produced  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  not  called 
for  by  Mr.  Martin  or  anyone  else  in  Mr.  Welch's  examination. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  that  the  records  were  here  at  that 
time,  produced  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

(Air.  Poole  returned  to  the  room  and  resumed  the  stand.) 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Poole,  when  did  you  report  to  Mr.  Welch  that  a 
railroad  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Pooi-e.  Very  hkely  in  one  of  my  first  cables  relative  to  the 
property.     I  would  not  sav  positively  that  would  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  suggest  again  that  the  letter  which 
I  wanted  put  in  contains  those  cables.  Mr.  Jones  rather  objected  to 
putting  it  in. 

Mr.  rooLE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have 
a  railroad  on  a  cane  plantation.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
would  need  one. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Welch  stated  that  you  suggested 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  Mr.  Jones,  I  find  that  the  lett^ 
I  handed  you  to-day  had  attached  to  it  another  communication, 
which  perhaps  was  the  one  to  wliich  you  objected.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  in  the  record  this  letter  containing 
these  cables.     However,  I  do  not  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  letter  I  objected  to  was  the  letter  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  That  really  was  no  part  of  this. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  It  just  happened  to  be  attached  to  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  this  letter  of  February  6, 
191 1,  may  go  in  the  record.  It  may  save  time  in  Mr.  Martin's  exami- 
nation. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record  as  follows: 

February  6, 191L 
Mr.  Carl  A.  de  Gersdorff,  5i  William  Street^  City. 

Dear  Mr.  de  Gersdorff:  After  reading  over  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  were 
one  or  two  matters  that  might  have  been  put  a  little  more  clearlv: 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1909,  Poole  cabled  me:  "Will  probably  become  necee- 
ary  to  lease  or  to  buy  public  land  for  railroad,  Mangarin  to  San  Jose,**  to  which  I 
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feplied:  '*  Will  the  ndlroad  between  Mangorin  and  San  Joee  pass  through  cane  lands 
foitable  for  colonias?"  The  answer  was:  "Land  through  wnich  the  raikoad  pastas 
has  not  yet  been  surveyed.  A  rough  estimate  would  give  1,000  hectares  of  land, 
which  would  be  suitable.'^ 

I  sent  no  more  cables  about  this  matter  until  after  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  had  been  received.  Then.  I  cabled ,  December  30: 
*' California  colonia  companies,  whose  charter  you  now  have,  should  acquire  public 
land  between  San  Jose  and  Mangarin,  factory  compa  y  getting  right  of  way  lor  the 
railroad  from  them .  * ' 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  California  colonia  companies  were  either  actually 
in  Manila  on  Uie  30th  of  December,  or  were  due  there  very  shortly.  My  friends  in 
San  Francisco  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  incorporating  these  companies.  The  fsuci 
that  our  plans  were  changed  and  tne  factory  was  goin^  to  be  located  on  the  San  Joee 
estate  instead  of  on  the  Eduardo  lands  made  no  particular  difference  to  them;  diev 
still  wanted  to  purchase  lands  near  the  factory,  providing  these  lands  were  gooa. 
I  heard  very  little  about  this  whole  matter  until  tne  sale  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
three  California  companies  was  actually  made,  which  was  several  months  later. 
On  the  30th  of  June  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Poole,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy.  W  hat  we 
r^ly  would  have  liked  to  have  done  in  connection  with  the  railroad  from  the  San 
Joee  estate  to  Mangarin  was  to  have  bought  a  strip  of  land  40  feet  wide  and  5  miles 
long;  this  would  have  amounted  to  about  25  acres,  but  we  were  advised  by  counsel 
that  this  could  not  be  done  under  the  Philippine  land  laws;  we  had  to  get  either 
1,600  acres  or  nothing  at  all.  We  did  not  want  1,600  acres,  as  the  Mindoro  Develop- 
ment Co.,  not  being  an  amcultural  company,  would  have  no  use  for  them.  It  does 
not  appear  clearly  from  the  testimony  wny  we  objected  to  having  our  railroad  made 
a  cdmmon  carrier  and  then  asking  the  government  to  condemn  or  give  us  a  right  of 
way  through  the  public  lands.  In  the  first  place  we  would  have  had  to  incorporate 
another  company — a  railroad  company.  That  would  have  been  more  or  less  trouble- 
some; then  we  would  have  had  to  ask  the  government  for  a  favor,  which  we  did  not 
want  to  do.  There  might  be  certain  regulations  in  re^rd  to  common  carriers  which, 
however  suitable  for  ordinary  railroads,  would  be  ^uite  unnecessary  in  the  case  of 
a  sugar  plantation  railroad.  They  might  require  a  standard  gauge,  for  instance,  or 
a  certain  weight  of  rail,  or  oblige  us  to  run  so  many  trains  a  day,  and  all  tliat  sort  of 
thing,  which  would  bother  us  considerably,  but  we  could  have  had  the  railroad 
made  a  common  carrier  and  asked  the  government  for  a  right  of  way,  and  we  will 
do  it  if  ever  the  necessity  arise?. 

Youre,  truly*  Chas.  I.  Welch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Welch  stated,  at  page  819  of  the 
record,  that  you  suggested  that  the  land  between  Mangarin  and  the 
land  of  the  San  Jose  estate  ought  to  be  purchased. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  made  that  statement  to  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  must  have  made  it  then,  in  one  of  the  cables,  or  a 
subsequent  letter;  I  would  not  say  positively  which. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  colloquy  here  is  very  brief.     It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Garrett.  He — 
That  is  you,  Poole — 

reported  that  these  public  lands  were  between  the  estate  and  the  dock,  or  the  point 
where  it  was  desired  to  make  the  dock? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  he  suggest  anything  about  the  necessity  of  acquiring  those  lands? 

Mr.  Welch.  He  suggested  to  buy  the  land  between  Mangarin  and  the  line  of  the 
estate,  which  we  did  not  want  to  do. 

Do  you  remember  making  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  must  have  made  it.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
words,  but  I  very  evidently  made  it.  As  I  say,  I  have  all  my  cor- 
reapondence. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  these  copies  of  cablegrams  here  contain  the  whole 
of  the  cablc^ams,  or  just  extracts  from  the  cablegrams  ? 
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Afr.  Poole.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  eveiy  week  sending  a  written 
letter  eontainingthe  exact  copies  of  cablegrams  that  nave  been 
received  by  Mr.  Welch  and  that  we  send  to  Mr.  Welch,  so  that  that 
is  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Of  the  cablegrams  t 

Mr.  Poole.  Of  the  cablegrams. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  first  one  is  on  the  19th  of  November,  1909,  and 
it  reads: 

Will  probably  become  necesBary  to  lease  or  to  buy  public  land  for  railroad ,  Maogarin 
to  San  Joee. 

To  that  Mr.  Welch  replied,  the  date  of  that  reply  not  being  given: 

Will  the  railroad  between  Mangarin  and  San  Joee  pass  through  cane  lands  suitable 
for  colonias? 

Mr.  Poole.  Pardon  me;  evidently  that  is  a  continuation  of  that 
same  letter,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  letter  written  by  the  witness;  that  is 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Welch  to  Mr.  de  Gersdorif,  I  think. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Yes.     The  witness  never  saw  that  letter. 

Mr.  Martin.  No.    As  I  say,  Mr.  Welch  repUed  as  follows: 

Will  the  railroad  between  Mangarin  and  San  Joee  pase  through  cane  lands  suitable 
for  colonias? 


To  that  you  answered,  the  date  not  ap]>earing 

The  Chairman.  It  was  December  30? 
Mr.  PooLE.  It  would  be  the  day  following. 
Mr.  Martin.  Yes.     You  answered  as  follows: 

Land  throufi:h  which  the  railroad  passes  has  not  yet  been  surveyed.  A  rough  esti- 
mate would  give  1,000  hectares  of  land  which  would  be  suitable. 

Then  the  last  cable  is  from  Mr.  Welch  to  you,  dated  December  30, 
as  follows: 

California  colonia  companies,  whose  charter  you  now  have,  should  acquire  public 
land  between  San  Jo8e  and  Mangarin,  factory  company  getting  right  of  way  lor  the 
railroad  from  them. 

Was  there  any  correspondence  by  cable  relative  to  this  matter  of 
right  of  way  and  the  California  companies  between  yourself  and  Mr. 
Welch,  except  that  which  is  set  out  and  which  I  have  just  read  t 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  not  say  that  I  have  any  more.  Possibly  there 
was  some  mention  made  of  it,  but  I  could  not  tax  my  memory  at  this 
late  date  to  say  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  one  other  feature  about  which  I  wish  to 
question  this  witness  a  little  that  I  have  not  asked  anv  witness  about 
before.     It  is  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  sugar  production. 

Mr.  Poole,  you  have  stated  that  the  maximum  wage  for  agricultural 
laborers  is  about  80  centavos,  or  40  cents  gold,  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes;  that  is,  that  is  the  wage  I  am  paying. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  struck  an  average  of  55  or  60  centavos? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Wliich  would  be  from  27^  to  30  cents  gold,  per  day? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  was  merely  an  approximation,  you  unaerstand, 
that  average. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  from  you  as  nearly  as  you 
can  give  it  what  it  would  cost  to  grow  and  cultivate  and  cut  and  trans- 
>ort  to  the  mill  the  cane  which  would  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  ? 
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Mr.  Poole.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  or  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  at  the  given  cost  for 
labor;  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  would  be  an  absolute  impossibihty  for  me  to 
answer  that,  at  this  date.  Until  I  milled  the  cane  I  could  not  teU 
what  it  woxild  cost.  I  presume  it  will  cost  about,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of,  Cuban  production,  though  it  might  cost  more  or  it  mi^ht 
cost  less.  That  is  a  rough  estimate.  I  am  taking  that  as  something 
to  go  by. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  It  ranges  from  about  a  cent  and  a  half  to  1.8. 

The  Chairman.  1.8  what? 

Mr.  Poole.  Per  pound. 

Mr.  Martin.  At  that  expenditure,  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
product?  At  an  expenditure  of  1.5  to  1.8,  to  what  state  of  finish 
would  that  bring  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  the  plantation  granulated, 
or  raw  sugar,  96  centrifugal  test. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  would  it  cost  you  then  ?    Would  it  be  bagged  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  that  harbor  there  suitable  for  deep  draft  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Reasonably  deep;  drawing  21  to  22  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  would  it  cost  vou,  per  hundred  pounds,  to  put 
that  sugar  on  shipboard  and  lay  it  down  m  New  York  harbor  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  Until  I  had  accompUshed  it  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  that,  either. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  do  not  know  what  the  transportation  rates  are  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  do  you  pay  for  agricultural  labor  in  Cuba,  on 
the  Welch  property  with  which  you  were  connected,  the  Santa  Cruz  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  The  Cape  Cruz? 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  Cape  Cruz. 

Mr.  Poole.  The  average  rate  of  wage  there — we  have  two  rates. 
In  the  dead  season  it  is  about  90  cents. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  the  dead  season  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  That  is  the  out  season  when  there  is  no  work  being 
done;  no  cane  cutting;  no  harvest. 

Mr.  Martin.  Ninety  cents  what? 

Mr.  Poole.  Ninety  cents  gold  per  day. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  is  the  average  wage  on  the  Cape  Cruz  estate 
for  agricultural  labor  when  you  are  cutting  and  milling,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  I  would  say  about  $1.10  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  does  Cuban  sugar  cost  you  per  pound — raw 
sugar  in  the  bag — on  the  Cape  Cruz  estate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  a  q^uestion  or  two  more  and  I  will  be  through. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Poole.  Roughly  speaking,  some  years  it  used  to  be  down  as 
low  as  ]  .5,  and  then  it  would  run  up  to  1 .8 ;  but  Mr.  Welch  could  give 
you  those  figures  much  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Welch.  Those  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  would  cost  you  from  1.5 
to  1.8  to  put  the  sugar  in  the  ba^  on  the  San  Jose  estate  at  an  average 
wage  rate  of  30  cents  per  day  m  gold,  when  you  can  put  it  in  the 


bag  on  the  Cape  C^^ruz  estate  in  Cuba,  with  a  wage  rate  running  from 
90  cents  up  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Poole.  To  $1.10. 

Mr.  Martin.  From  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  day,  in  gold,  or  approx- 
imately three  times  greater  than  the  average  wage  rate  on  the  Saa 
Jose  estate. 

Mr.  PooLB.  Well,  if  you  were  conversant  with  the  ethics  of  sugar 
making,  sugar  growing,  and  compared  the  Cuban  labor  and  th€ 
Philippine  labor,  you  would  readdy  understand  why.  While  the 
Philippine  laborer  is  paid  less,  his  efTiciencv  does  not  come  up  to 
that  of  the  Cuban  laborer.  Now,  it  might  Ibe  we  would  be  able  to 
turn  out  sugar  at  a  great  deal  less  than  that,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  make  any  statement  positivdy,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  do  not  know.  No  one  knows  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  modern  sugar  mill. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  thinK  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Poole,  unless  somebody  else  wants 
to  ask  some  questions.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anyone  elae. 
Mr.  Poole,  you  are  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

I  would  like  at  this  pomt  to  put  into  the  record  an  opinion  by 
Attorney  General  Wickersham  to  the  e^ect  that  no  corporation  can 
either  purchase  or  hold  rnore  than  1,024  hectares  of  land  in  the 
Philippme  Islands,  wliich  is  dated  April  29,  1910,  as  having  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  not  that  already  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  'This  relates  only  to  holdings  by 
corporations. 

(The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Wickersham  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  reterred  to  by  the  chairman:) 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— CORPORATIONS  HOLDING  REAL  ESTATE. 

Neither  a  corporation  formed  In  Belgium  to  acquire  and  possess  lands  in  the  Phlilppine  Islands,  nn  anr 
other  foreign  or  domestic  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture,  may  legally  porehase  or  hold 
more  than  1,024  hectares  of  land  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Department  of  Justice,  April  t9, 1910. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  April 
2l8t  instant,  in  which  you  state: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copies  of  two  notes  addressed,  respectively,  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  BrusselB  by  Mr.  Ed.  G.  Andre,  dated  April  4,  and  to  the 
Belgian  minister  at  this  capital  by  the  minister  of  foreign  a£FairB  of  his  Government, 
dated  April  7,  and  with  them  three  letters  from  Mr.  Andre,  dated  March  30  and  April 
4,  addressed  to  you  and  handed  to  me  by  the  minister  of  Belgium  for  delivery  to  you. 
These  documents  raise  the  question  whether  a  Belgian  corporation  authorised  to 
engage  in  agriculture  may  legally  purchase  and  hold  a  plantation  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  containing  an  area  of  1,430  nectares.  The  collateral  inquiry  is  also  presented 
whether,  if  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is  in  the  negative,  an  agricultural  and 
commercial  corporation  created  under  Philippine  law  may  take  and  hold  the  aaid 
plantation.'' 

You  request  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  both  of  these  questions. 

The  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  affaire  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.,  691),  is  the  law  still  in  force. 

By  the  seventy-fifth  section  of  that  act  it  is  provided: 

"That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  buinness  of  bujring  and 
selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  wiiich  it  is  created, 
and  every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  shsdl  by  its  charter  be  re- 
stricted to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four 
hectares  of  land    *    *    *." 
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The  fint  clause  of  this  section  forbids  the  orauiization  of  corporations  to  conduct  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  real  estate.  The  next,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
some  corporations  to  hold  real  estate  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  denies  the  per- 
misBion  to  hold  or  own  any  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  the  pur{)06ee  for  whicn  the  corporation  is  created.  The  holding 
of  real  estate,  under  this  provision,  is  incidental  to  the  main  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion, such  as  manufactunng  or  trading.  By  no  intendment  can  this  apply  to  a  cor- 
poration formed  for  the  use  or  cultivation  of  land. 

By  the  next  clause  of  the  section  it  is  provided:  **  Every  corporation  authorized  to 
engage  in  agriculture  shall  by  its  charter  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control 
of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land.*' 

Mr.  Andre  suggests,  in  one  of  the  notes  transmitted  through  you:  "I  am  in  doubt 
whether  this  refers  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  corporation  or  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  a  company  at  being  filed." 

This  provision  is  not  directory.  It  affects  the  very  being  of  the  corporation.  It  is 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  power  to  hold  land  in  excess  of  1,024  hectares.  This 
limitation  was  placed  in  the  act  after  much  debate  and  deliberation  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  it  is  repeated  and  emphasized  in  all  the  legislation  upon  this 
subject. 

These  prohibitions  in  the  organic  act  were  embraced  in  the  "corporation  law"  of 
the  Philippine  CommisBion,  enacted  by  authority  of  the  United  States.  By  Article  I, 
section  13,  it  is  enacted:  Every  corporation  has  power  (paragraph  5): 

"To  purchase,  hold,  convey,  sell,  lease,  let,  mortgage,  incumber,  and  otherwise 
deal  with  such  real  and  personal  property  as  the  purposes  for  which  thex^orporation  was 
formed  may  permit,  and  the  transaction  of  the  lawful  business  of  the  corpnoration  mav 
reasonably  and  necessarily  require,  unless  otherwise  prescribed  in  this  act:  Provided^ 
That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created,  and  every  cor- 
poration authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  shall  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and 
control  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land    *    *    *.'* 

Reversing  the  order  in  which  the  questions  in  your  communication  are  presented 
to  me,  and  replying  to  the  second  inquiry,  I  think  an  agricultural  corporation  created 
under  Philippine  law  can  not  take  and  hold  of  the  plantation  described,  or  of  any 
other  lands,  more  than  1,024  hectares. 

By  the  last  paragraph  of  this  same  section  75  of  the  act  of  Congress  it  is  provided: 
''Corporations  not  organized  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  doing  business  therein 
shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable."  And 
by  section  73  of  the  "corporation  law"  of  the  Philippine  Commission  it  is  enacted: 

"Any  foreign  corporation  or  corporation  not  formed,  organized,  or  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  lawfully  doing  business  in  the  islands  shall  be 
bound  by  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  domestic  corporations  of  the 
same  class,  save  and  except  such  only  as  provide  for  the  creation,  formation,  oiganiza- 
tion,  or  dissolution  of  corporations  or  such  as  fix  the  relations,  liabilities,  responsibili- 
ties, or  duties  of  members,  stockholders,  or  officers  of  corporations  to  each  other  or  to 
the  corporation:  Provided,  however y  That  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  deemed  to  impair  any  rights  that  are  secured  or  protected  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at  the  city  of  Paris  on  December 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-eight." 

This  act  was  passed  under  the  authority  delegated  by  the  organic  act.  Its  provisions 
are  declaratory  of  the  limitations  of  that  act. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  ownership  and  control  of  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  corporations  are  absolutely  determined  by  this  legislation.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  executive  branches  of  the  Governments,  either  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  authorize  or  permit  corporations  to  own  or  hold  lands  in  excess 
of  the  amount  so  designated. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  neither  a  corporation  formed  in  Belgium  to  acquire 
and  possess  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  nor  any  other  foreign  or  domestic  corpora- 
tion authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  may  l^^liy  purchase  or  hold  more  than  1,024 
hectares  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Wickersham. 
The  Secretart  of  State. 

Also,  I  would  like  put  in  the  record  a  letter  or  article  by  the 
Attorney  General,  published  in  The  Churchman,  which  relates  to  this 
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particular  matter  that  we  have  before  us.     It  is  rather  an  elabora- 
tion of  liis  opinion  on  the  limitations  on  the  friar  lands. 

(The  following  is  the  letter  of  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  pub- 
lished in  The  Churchman,  referred  to  by  the  chairman:) 

Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  July  16, 1910. 
The  Editor  of  The  Churchman, 

4S4  Lafayette  Street^  New  York. 

Sir:  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  criticiams  and  state- 
ments in  secular  newspapers  regarding  the  friar  lands,  but  an  editorial  paragraph  in 
your  number  of  July  16.  under  the  h^  of  "The  friar  lands  and  the  sugar  trust/' 
appearing  in  the  ofncial  organ  of  the  church  with  which  I  am  connected,  seems  to 
me  to  call  for  protest.  Apparently  your  only  authority  for  statements  and  comments 
made,  and  those  are  accepted  without  any  inquiry,  consists  in  statements  made  by 
Congressman  Martin,  of  Colorado,  reported  in  the  New  York  World.  You  do  not 
even  give  to  the  opinion  upon  the  statute  of  the  United  States  involved  that  prima 
facie  presumption  of  soundness  which  would  ordinarily  seem  to  attend  upon  the 
official  opinions  of  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  United  States  Government.  And,  with- 
out reference  to  the  official  denial  which  I  sent  to  Congress,  and  which  is  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  you  state  that  the  facts  presented  bv  Mr.  Martin  ''noake 
it  at  least  probable  that  Gen.  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Afiaira,  and 
Attorney  General  Wickersham  knew  for  whose  account  the  sales  to  individuals  were 
made,  and  that  the  purchasers  were  so  far  assured  by  the  opinion  in  their  favor,  given 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  December,  1899  (sic),  that  large  sums  had  been  aliWdy 
expended  and  the  land  put  under  cultivation  in  some  places  for  months  before  the 
opmion  was  issued . ' ' 

And  you  refer,  as  strengthening  this  assumption,  to  the  fact  that  before  becoming 
a  member  of  the  (-abinet  I  was  connected  witn  the  law  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadawalder, 
who  defended  the  Sugar  Trust  against  the  suit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining  C<>., 
"its  only  rival." 

After  reading  these  statements,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  nature  of  your  criticism 
to  read  your  closing  paragraph,  in  which  you  state  that  "it  must,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  we  nave  as  yet  only  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  that  in  awaiting 
the  committee's  investigation  it  would  Se  premature  to  accept  Mr.  Martin's  assertion 
that  any  Federal  authorities  connived  with  a  violator  of  the  law  to  bring  about  ite 
failure." 

The  slightest  investigation  of  the  subject  would  have  shown  you  that  instead  of 
there  being  available  only  an  ex  parte  statement  on  the  subject  there  is  an  abundance 
of  material  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in  official  documents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  abundantly  dispose  of  all  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Martin  tending  to  show  any  impropriety  in  the  action  of  any  of  the  Federal  authorities 
alluded  to  in  his  statements.  1  need  only  refer  in  this  connection  to  a  speech  by  the 
Hon.  Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  of  California,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Friday,  June  3,  1910,  with  the  accompanying  documents;  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  E.  D. 
Crumpacker,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  17,  at  page  8471,  analyzing 
the  legal  questions;  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitting  a  reply  to  an  inquiry 
of  the  House  as  to  the  sale  of  friar  lands  in  the  Philippines,  printed  as  House  Document 
No.  894,  part  3,  under  date  of  May  11,  1910;  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  relative 
to  the  friar  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  printed  as  House  Document  911; 
"information  regarding  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  Philippines,"  reported  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  from  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  and  printed  as  House  Report  No. 
1015;  and  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  to  the  Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  dated  June  23, 
1910,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  27,  1910,  at  page  9605,  categorically 
denying  a  series  of  allegations  made  by  Congressman  Martin  with  respect  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader  with  certain  individuals,  firms,  and 
corporations  having  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Aside  from  this,  the  first  question  involved,  which  you  dismiss  with  the  assiunption 
adverse  to  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Government,  is  whether  or  not  the  opinion  given 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  respect  to  the  l^al  question 
involved  was  sound.  The  only  question  propounded  to  the  Attorney  General  on  that 
subject  was  "whether  section  15  of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  Julv  1,  1902,  entitled 
'An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes, '  limiting  the  amount  of  land  which 
may  be  acquired  by  individuals  and  corporations,  is  made  applicable  by  section  65 
of  said  act  to  the  estates  purchased  from  religious  orders  in  tne  Philippine  Islands 
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pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Philippine  Government  by  sections  63, 
64,  and  said  section  65  of  the  act  mentioned.'' 

The  opinion  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  December  18,  1909, 
WEB  to  tne  effect  that  the  limitations  upon  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  contained  in  section  15,  did  not 
apply  to  the  estates  purchased  by  the  Philippine  Government  from  religious  orders 
under  sections  63,  64,  and  65  of  the  Philippine  act.  Such  had  been  the  construction 
placed  upon  the  statute  by  the  Philippine  Commission  itself,  when  it  was  composed 
of  such  lawyers  as  William  H.  Taft,  Luke  E.  Wright,  Henry  C.  Ide,  and  James  F. 
Smith.  Such  was  the  construction  placed  upon  the  act  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Philippine  Government.  The  legislative  act  of  the  Philippine  Government  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  predicated  upon  that  construction  was  reported  to 
(Congress  alter  its  adoption  on  July  26,  1904,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  act  by  those  authorities,  and  confirmed  by  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion,  was  never  questioned  by  anybody  having  any  responsible  official  or  pro- 
fessional relation  to  the  subject. 

The  entire  history  of  the  legislation,  the  discussions  over  the  purchase  of  the  friar 
lands,  and  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  themselves,  to  my  mind,  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  restrictions  in  section  15  of  the  organic  act  apphcable  to  the  public  domain 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  were  not  intended  to,  and  do  not,  apply  to  the  friar  lands. 
Based  upon  tnis  construction,  the  director  of  lands,  who  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
management  of  these  estates,  recommended  to  the  Pnilippine  Grovemment  the  amend- 
ment of  the  friar  lands  act  so  as  to  remove  the  restriction  as  to  the  area  of  vacant  land 
which  might  be  disposed  of  to  a  single  purchaser,  and  the  acts  making  this  recom- 
mendation effective  were  passed  by  the  rhilippine  Legislature,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  his  report  to  the  Philippine  Commission  for 
the  year  1908,  which  was  published  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Congress  for  that  year,  referring  to  the  fnar  lands  under  the  heading  ' 'Amendments 
to  friar  lands  act,"  made  the  following  statement: 

"Under  the  law  as  amended,  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  may 
be  purchased." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  in  the  published  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
was  reported  to  Congress,  and  is  publisned  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  1908. 

Briefly,  this  means  that  the  decision  that  the  restrictions  as  to  area  ^veming  the 
sales  of  public  land  under  the  act  of  July  1, 1902,  do  not  extend  to  the  fnar  lands,  was 
given  full  publicity  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
administration.  A  more  careful  reconsideration  of  the  question  since  the  discussion 
raiaed  with  respect  to  it,  has  satisfied  me  that  no  other  conclusion  is  possible  as  sound 
statutory  construction  than  that  which  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
the  law  officers  of  the  Philippine  Government,  and  the  chief  law  omcer  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  reached.  The  insinuation  in  your  article  that  that  construction 
was  the  result  of  some  improper  influence  on  the  part  of  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader 
and  the  undersigned  is  the  sort  of  criticism  which  is,  unhappily,  too  common  in  the 
secular  press,  but  which  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  a  newspaper  whose  motto  is 
"The  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

With  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  respecting  the  disposition  of  these  lands  I 
have  no  concern.  On  the  question  of  law  involved  I  have  expressed  my  opinion, 
which  I  believe  to  be  sound .  That  a  religious  paper  shall  make  upon  such  a  foundation 
as  I  have  above  pointed  out,  the  insinuations  contained  in  your  article,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  disheartening. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickersham. 

Also  a  paper  handed  me  by  Mr.  Quezon,  being  a  communication 
addressed  to  him  by  the  speaker  of  the  Piiilippme  Assembly^  and 
touching  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  the  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  that? 

The  CHAptMAN.  This  is  a  commimication  addressed  by  the  speaker 
of  the  Philippine  Assembly  to  Mr.  Quezon.     I  will  just  read  it: 

tTnmslAtioii.] 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Office  of  the  Speaker  Philippinb  Absemblt, 

Manila,  November  6, 1910. 

Mt  Dear  CoMiciaBiONER  Quezon:  In  a  caucus  convened  this  morning  by  the  two 
parties  of  the  house,  the  Nacionalista  Party  and  the  Progresista  BEkrty,  an  unanimous 
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resolution  was  adopted  that  there  should  be  made  known  to  you  the  confidence  and 
high  esteem  in  which  the  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  haa  been 
and  is  held  by  the  elective  representatives  of  the  people,  and  with  pleasure  I  com- 
municate this  to  you  in  compliance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the  memben 
of  the  assembly,  and  to  state  further  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  not  only  recognizes 
the  important  and  patriotic  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  but  we  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  morality^  honor,  and  integrity. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  S.  OsiCKfiA, 

Speaker  Pkilippmt  A*iemblif. 
Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon, 

Resident  Commissioner  in  the  United  States^  Manila, 

This  is  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Quezon,  with  the  request  that  I  pre- 
sent it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  object  to  it,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  yery 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  It  mi^ht  be  considered  a 
reflection  on  the  otner  witnesses  from  the  Philippines  who  haTe 
testified.  The  inference  might  be  drawn  that  they  could  not  get  a 
certificate  of  good  character. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  care,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  reflects  upon  his  standing  out  there,  and  his 
credibility.  . 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Then  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Ralston  &  Siddons,  request- 
ing that  before  the  final  determination  of  the  investigation  they  may 
be  allowed  to  submit  a  brief.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Let  them  have  the  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  we  are  not  del&yed  waiting  for  it. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the 
gentlemen  may  submit  a  brief,  provided  our  proceedings  are  not 
delayed. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  ou^t  to  be  permitted  to  do  it.  People 
Generally,  it  seems,  are  permitted  to  put  in  supplemental  bridFs. 
Already  there  has  been  inserted  a  aupplementftl  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  a  letter  that  he  wrote  a  religious  paper,  and  other 
things. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  objects  to  their  puttn^  in 
a  brief ,  only  they  must  get  it  in  promptly.  It  there  is  no  ODJection,  I 
will  write  them  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Ralston  was  present  a  few  days  i^  at  a  meeting 
of  anotib^r  committoe  which  I  am  oo^  and  he  apoke  to  me  then  about 
the  matter,  and  he  said  tihat  he  had  his  brief  prepared  up  to  date,  at 
that  time,  through  the  evidence  so  far  aa  it  had  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Veiy  weU. 

Mr.  DE  GmcanoRFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  last  request  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  on  tne  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  San  Jose  estate  to  put  in  a  memorandum,  if  tiie  com- 
mittee will  accept  it.  I  would  not  propose  to  present  a  brief  to  the 
committee,  but  if  a  brief  is  to  be  submitted  on  behalf  of  tiie  Anti- 
Imperialist  League,  I  should  like  to  have  permission  to  submit  a  brief 
on  D^alf  of  the  owners  of  that  property,  if  you  think  it  necessaiy. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  think  it  necessary,  or  if  you  think  it  neces-* 
sary  i 

Mr.  DE  Gebsdobff.  Of  course,  if  the  committee  thinks  it  neces- 
sary, we  would  be  glad  to  do  it;  but  I  said  if  we  think  it  necessary. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  touch  our  interest. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  compelled  to  report  before  the  4th  of 
March,  when  this  Congress  expires,  and  we  would  not  want  to  be 
delayed  waiting  for  briefs. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  I  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  their  brief  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it  if  we  think  it  affects  our  interests. 
I  should  not  have  suggested  putting  in  anything  if  they  had  not 
reouested  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  we  would 
be  ^ad  to  receive  briefs  from  the  interested  parties  provided  thev  do 
not  delay  us  in  reporting  on  the  case.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  we  can  not  get  to-day's  testimony  before  day 
after  to-morrow,  can  we  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  see  no  objection  to  their  submitting  their  briefs.  As 
to  whether  they  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record  and  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  that  is  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  can  determine,  I  suppose,  after  we  get 
them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  let  them  file  printed  briefs. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  they  file  briefs  that  are  not  incorporated  in  the 
printed  record,  I  do  not  object. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the  purpose 
or  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  is,  or  what  the  status  of  the  matter 
is  with  reference  to  further  hearings,  but  the  second  day  that  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  I  was  only  allowed  to  make  statements 
as  to  what  certain  documents  would  establish  or  tend  to  establish, 
and  it  was  my  understanding  at  that  time  that  1  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  these  matters;  in  addition  to  which  I  have 
j^oae  through*  all  of  the  records  pretty  carefully,  and  I  find  a  con- 
siderable number  of  documents  which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  not  only 
inserted,  but  they  ought  to  be  briefl}^  presented  in  some  sort  of  order. 
They  are  scattered  mroughout  various  documents  that  have  been 
sent  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  War  Department,  and  they  are  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  elsewhere.  I  just  make  that  state- 
ment at  this  time  as  a  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  ao  you  want  to  submit  a  brief  embodying 
them  or  presenting  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  my  idea.  My  idea  was  to  have 
them  go  in  as  a  regular  part  of  the  hearings.  I  consider  that  they 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  hearings.  Many  of  them  are  documents 
upon  which  I  sketched  out  my  statement  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  was  it  your  idea  io  suggest  to  us  that 
copies  of  them  should  go  in  the  record,  or  refer  to  them  in  some  way 
so  that  we  can  know  what  the  papers  are  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  really  my  idea  that  I  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  them  before  the  committee,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  witness  that  has  appeared. 
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The  Chairman.  Well- 


Mr.  Douglas.  Subject  to  cross-examination? 

Mr.  Martin.  Subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee can  permit  me  to  appear  and  proceed  to  present  these  docu- 
ments, and  if  the  committee  wishes  to  ask  any  questions  about  any 
of  them,  of  course  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think,  personaDy,  we  ought  to  give  him  any 
opportunity  to  produce  any  material  evidence  that  he  wants  to. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  did  not  know  whether  he  wanted  to  give  us 
a  Ust  of  the  things,  and  let  us  put  them  in,  or  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  just  made  that  suggestion  now,  apprehending 
that  the  matter  might  be  considered  closed  with  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Poole. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  want  us  to  hold  a  session  in  which  you  may,  in 
regular  order,  offer  this  documentary  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  he  unquestionably  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Martin  will  be  on  the 
stand  as  an  ordinary  witness?  I  very  much  hope  that  will  be  the 
case.  I  would  very  much  like  to  ask  Mr.  Martin  a  few  Questions,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  him  reply  to  them  under  oath.  He  has  cross- 
examined  me  at  great  lengtn,  and  he  has  made  statements  here  in 
regard  to  which  I  have  not  had  any  opportimity  to  interrogate  him, 
and  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  prove  the  tnings  he  has  stated  m  his  testi- 
mony he  would  prove,  ii  I  might  have  the  opportimity  to  cross- 
examine  him,  when  he  is  on  the  stand,  and  ask  mm  a  few  questions. 
I  promise  to  be  very  brief,  and  not  take  up  much  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  a  matter  I  leave  entirely  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  when  he  is  examined. 
The  question  now  is  of  fixing  the  time. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Before  the  testimony  is  closed,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  We  are  through  with  Mr.  Poole;  yes, 

Mr.  Douglas  (continuing).  There  is  a  gentleman  present  here,  Mr. 
Aaron  Gove,  and  I  would  like,  if  he  will  waive  a  subpoena  tonday,  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Maj.  Gove  here? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  he  is  sitting  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  sworn,  Maj.  Gove? 

Mr.  Gove.  What  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  Mr.  Gove  has  visited  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  made  some  investigations  in  relation  to  sugar  matters 
there,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  now.  I 
could  have  subpcBiiaed  him  any  day  we  have  been  conducting  this 
investigation.     He  has  been  here  every  day. 

Mr.  Gove.  My  testimony  is  already  printed  in  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  examining  that;  and  I  think  we  would 
like  you  to  be  sworn. 
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Mr.  Gove.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  do  not  quite  see  why  I  should  be. 

I  have  no  special  privilege 

The  Chaebman.  That  is  a  matter  we  are  not  going  to  argue  with  you. 
Mr.  GrovE.  Very  well ;  what  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  We  invite  you  to  be  sworn. 
Mr.  Gove.  Very  well. 

TESTXHOITT  OF  AABOlf  GH)VE. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  noted,  Mr.  Gove,  that  you  have  attended 
carefully  all  the  hearings  of  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  state  if  you  do  so  in  your  personal  or  in  a  representative  capac- 
ity, and  if  in  a  representative  capacity,  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Gove.  Purely  in  my  personal  capacity. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Are  you  an  employee  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Not  directly.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado, among  others,  are  my  principals. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Who  are  your  other  principals  besides  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  All  the  sugar  interests  of  Utah;  all  the  sugar  interests 
of  Colorado,  except 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  was  jout  first  reply  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  All  the  sugar  interests  of  Utah ;  all  the  sugar  interests 
of  Idaho;  all  the  sugar  interests  of  Colorado  except  the  American 
beet;  the  Garden  City  in  Kansas;  the  Fort  Scott  sugar  factory  in 
Nebraska;  the  Billings  factory  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  interest  have  they  in  these  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Are  they  paying  your  expenses  while  you  have 
attended  the  hearings  here  this  winter  ? 

Mr.  Gk)VE.  I  am  under  salary  to  those  people  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  owing  to  that  fact,  is  it  not,  that  you  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Surely. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  interest,  then,  have  they  in  this  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  have  not  asked  them.  My  instructions  are  broad 
and  general. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  interest,  then,  that  you  mi^ht  imagine  they 
could  have,  led  you  to  be  present  at  all  of  tne  hearmgs  of  this  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  imagine  any. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  supposed  interest  that  they  might  have  has 
led  you,  then,  to  attend  all  the  hearings  of  this  committee? 

ifr.  Gove.  Perhaps  my  instructions  will  answer  the  question 
entirely. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Entirely  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
what  those  instructions  are  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  only  instructions  I  have  ever  received  are  to  go 
where  I  please  and  ao  what  I  please  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  home  beet-sugar  industry. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Therefore  you  are  here  attending  these  hearings  in 
the  interest  of  the  beet  growers  of  Colorado  and  the  West  I  It  neces- 
sarily follows  from  your  statement,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  (jove.  You  say  it  does. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  not  think  it  does  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  is  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.    A  corporation  ? 

Mr.  (tovs.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  is  its  capitalization  i 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  not  $30,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  have  no  idea.  That  does  not  concern  me.  Nothing 
about  the  interests  for  which  I — nothing  about  the  principals  in 
whose  employ  I  am  has  anything  to  do  with  me,  and  I 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Great  Western 

The  Chaibman.  Let  him  finish  liis  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  he  had  finished. 
Continue  your  answer,  Au*.  Gove. 

Mr.  Gove.  You  will  have  to  tell  me  where  I  was,  there. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  answer  of  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Gove.  I  have  no  idea.  That  does  not  concern  me.  Nothing  about  the  inter- 
eets  lor  which  I — nothing  about  the  principals  in  whose  employ  I  am  has  anythini: 
to  do  with  me,  and  I 

Mr.  Govs.  I  am  personally  interested,  as  weU  for  income  as  for 
patriotism,  if  you  cnoose,  in  the  home  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I 
should  attend  to  any  exercises  of  any  kind  possibly  where  I  coidd 
learn  anytliing  connected  with  it.  You  ask  why  I  am  here.  I  am 
here  because  lleamed  that  you  were  to  do  what  you  have  been  doing, 
and  I  have  listened  with  great  intere^st,  and  I  have  received  a  heap  of 
instruction.  So  far  as  participation  is  concerned  in  any  way,  it  is 
beyond  me. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Are  you  through  ?  Are  you  through  with  that 
answer? 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Have  you  read  the  bill  filed  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others  i 

Mr.  Gove.  Not  carefully. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Have  you  read  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  might  probably  say  that  I  have  not  read  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  is  a  defendant  in  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  certain  statements 
with  reference  to  that  company  contained  in  the  biU,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  j^ou  what  knowledge  you  have  of  the  truth  or  otherwise  of 
the  allegations. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  ask  what  bearing  all  this  h&=i 
upon  our  investigation?  This  is  a  pubUc  hearing.  This  gentleman 
was  sitting  in  here,  taking  no  part  in  this  matter,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  anything  at  all  about  the  subject  of  this  investigation , 
and  he  is  being  questioned  about  some  sugar  interests  that  he  is 
supposed  to  represent  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing,  I  will  state  for  Mr. 
Jones's  benefit 

Mr.  Jones.  I  object  to  this  line  of  testimony.  The  committee  did 
not  bring  this  witness  here.  Nobody  thought  he  ought  to  have 
testified.     I  should  like  Mr.  Douglas  to  state  why 

Mr.  DouGTJks.  I  was  preparing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jones  (continuing).  Why  he  placed  him  in  the  witness  chair, 
and  at  whose  instance  he  is  examining  him,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  this  line  of  inquiry.  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Douglas  is  doing  it  on  his  own  initiative. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  doing  it  upon  my  own  initiative.  I  am  doing 
it  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  m  order  to  arrive  at  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  important  facts  with  reference  to  this  investigation.  It  may 
become  apparent  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  that  this  investigation,  which 
was  instigated  by  a  Representative  from  Colorado,  was  more  or  less 
the  result  of  the  hosCUity  between  a  great  combination  of  beet-sugar 
interests,  and  that  the  popular  disposition  to  criticize  the  combina- 
tion known  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  being  used  for 
that  purpose;  and  if  this  investigation  had  its  origin  in  that 

Mr.  Madison.  Ought  we  not  to  welcome  any  criticism  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  wherever  it  might  come  from,  and  whatever 
information  might  be  given  to  us  regarding  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  that  may  Dear  upon  this  matter  ?  It  looks  that  way 
to  me. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Now,  this  man  has  not  offered  any  objection  to  his 
examination,  and  I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  not  sustain  the 
objection.  Maj.  Gove,  if  he  has  any  objection  to  make,  ought  to 
make  it  himself,  and  he  has  not  made  any;  and  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man, until  the  witness  offers  an  objection,  will  not -sustain  the 
obieetion. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  objection  is  made  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  have  no  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  whatever  and  I  do  not 
know  anjrthing  about  whom  he  represents  or  what  his  business  is; 
but  I  simply  make  the  point  that  his  testimony  is  not  relevant  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  investigation.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  investigation  we  laid  down  some  sort  of  rules  in 
respect  to  it,  and  we  have  been  governed  by  them  in  the  examination 
of  other  gentlemen.  Even  Mr.  Martin,  a  Member  of  the  House,  was 
prevented  from  making  certain  statements.  Mr.  Douglas  himself 
objected  to  them  because  they  were  not  pertinent  to  the  examination. 
And  yet  he  himself  is  now  calling  on  this  gentleman  because,  as  he 
said ,  he  saw  him  sitting  in  the  room.  He  began  by  asking  him  why 
he  was  here  at  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  call  on  him  simply 
because  he  was  sitting  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  started  out  with  a  statement  very  much  like  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  say  that  those  were  your  exact  words. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  want  to  be  quoted  with  fair  accuracy. 

ifr.  Jones.  I  can  not  see  that  nis  testimony  has  any  relevancy  to  the 
subject  we  are  investigating. 

The  Chaieman.  The  Chair  will  state  that  at  the  outset  it  was 
chained,  and  has  been  continuously,  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  exploit- 
ing these  islands,  and  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  testimony  as  to  the 
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Sugar  Trust  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  I  understood 
Mr.  Douglas  to  state  that  this  witness  had  visited  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  in  whose  interest. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  developed  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
sugar  interests.  Of  course  the  Chair  is  unable  to  state  just  what  the 
inauiry  wiU  lead  to. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  not  the  question  before  us  relate  to  the  sal^  of 
friar  lands,  rather  than  the  sugar  interests  of  the  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well? 

Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  pretty  liberal  about  the 
admission  of  testimony,  and  if  Mr.  Douglas  wants  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is  attacking  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  that  is  a  very  interesting  fact  to  me,  and  I  would 
Uke  to  know  if  it  is  true.  We  have  traveled  along  side  lines  a  number 
of  times,  and  this  man  is  not  offering  any  objection,  and  I  hope  the 
Chair  will  not  sustain  the  objection. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  the  Chair 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  remind  Mr.  Madison  that  when  this  gentleman 
was  called  upon  to  testify,  the  chairman  said  to  him,  when  he  expressed 
a  desire  not  to  testifv,  that  he  did  not  want  any  discussion  with  him 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  go  on  the  stand;  the  chairman  directed 
him  to  take  the  witness  chair. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  and  the  chairman  did  right.  The  witness  was 
here  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  not  for  him 
to  question  whether  he  should  be  sworn  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  submit  that  he  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  .  He  had  never  been  summoned. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  was  questioned;  he  has  not  obiected  to  those 
questions,  and  he  is  sitting  mute,  now,  apparently  willing  to  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  conmuttee  asked  that  he 
be  sworn,  and  it  was  not  for  the  chairman  to  argue  with  the  witness. 
The  chairman  did  not  know  what  he  was  expected  to  testify  to. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  was  understood  from  the  people  on  the  outside 
that  he  was  here  representing  a  combination  of  beet-sugar  interests 
that  were  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  cane-sugar  interests  of 
the  Phihppine  Islands,  and  I  want  to  find  out  his  connection  with 
this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  your  inquiry  is  not  objection- 
able. 

Mr.  Douglas  (to  the  witness).  Is  it  or  not  within  vour  knowl- 
edge, so  that  you  can  state  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  that  with  the 
express  purpose  of  combining  all  the  beet-sugar  interests  or  con- 
cerns in  Colorado,  and  destroying  competition  amongst  them,  and 
of  establishing  a  monopoly,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $30,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  if  you  think  that 
question  has  anything  to  do  with  this  investigation?  It  relates 
solely  to  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  with  which  we 
are  in  no  way  concerned  as  a  committee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  merely  preliminary. 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  am  going  to  object  to  each  question  that  I  think  is 
not  a  proper  one,  and  require  a  ruling  upon  it  before  it  is  answered. 

The  Chairman.  One  question  may  oe  simply  introductory. 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  are  a  number  of  questions  here  that  are 
introductory. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  object  to  a  question  that  goes  into  the  affairs  of  a 
concern  that  we  are  not  charged  with  investigating  and  have  noth* 
ing  in  the  world  to  do  with.  I  object  to  entering  into  any  con- 
troversy between  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  any  beet- 
sugar  interests  in  the  United  States.  We  are  investigating  affairs 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  tnink  we  wiU  do  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  chauman  understood  that  this  witness  had 
been  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  also  been  there,  and  possibly  you  may  wish  to 
put  me  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  DouoiJks.  We  may  want  to  vet. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  in  the  sugar  business,  we  might  want 
to.     Proceed,  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Answer  the  question. 
^  Mr.  Jones.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  the  ques- 
tion is  proper? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  not  prepared  to  rule  it  out  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  know  nothing  whatever,  not  the  sUghtest  notion  have 
I.  or  ever  learned,  about  the  organization  or  the  conduct  of  the  Oreat 
Western  Sugar  Co.  I  am  not  famiUar  with  any  details;  I  am  not 
f amiUar  with  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  corporations 
who  put  me  in  the  field;  where  I  visit  national  conventions  always, 
and  nrequently  speak  to  the  topic  of  the  home  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  when  I  am  near  the  South,  cane  is  included.  I  stand  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  home  sugar 
industry.  That  is  my  business.  That  is  all  I  do,  and  I  have  always 
refrained,  and  do  yet,  from  participating  in  any  contest  whatever. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  true,  as  stated  on  page  116  of  the  bill  I  have 
referred  to,  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  is  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  production  and  trade  in  beet  sugar  among  the  States 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Colorado  group  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  object  to  that  Question. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  nas  said  that  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  true,  as  stated  on  page  144  of  the  bill,  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Refilling  Co.  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  beet  sugar  by  combin- 
ing competing  concerns  and  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  parts  of  the 
same 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Witness,  do  not  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas  (continuing).  And  that  through  it,  as  a  principal 
instrumentality,  the  defendants  dominate  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
the  Colorado  group  of  States  and  prevent  effective  competition,  and 
are  attempting  to,  and  do,  unlawfully  restrain  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  ana  monopolize  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  The  witness  says  he  does  not  know.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  the  employ  of  this  corporation  I 

Mr.  Jones.  I  object  to  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  no 
concern  with  the  length  of  his  employment  by  a  corporation  that  has 
no  connection  with  any  affairs  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  preliminary  to  another  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  develop  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gove.  In  1905,  alter  being  out  of  the  business  and  taking  a 
vacation 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  the  witness's  pardon;  I  asked  him  but  one 

Juestion:  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  this  corporation! 
hope  the  witness  will  answer  the  question  without  so  much  detail, 
if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
investigate  the  sugar  production  of  the  islands,  ana  return  and 
report  my  information  as  to  the  present  and  future  of  the  sugar 
industry  m  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  the  witness's  pardon. 

Mr.  GrOVE.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  without  a  preface. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Was  that  your  first  employment  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Then  that  answers  the  question.  Have  you  con- 
tinued, then,  in  the  employment  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  remained  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  some  six  months, 
and  having  been  in  the  school  field  all  my  life  previous  to  that  time, 
I  was  quite  as  much  interested  in  education  as  I  was  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  submit  this  is  not  in  any  respect  responsive  to 
my  question. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  came  back  and  reported  to  the  people  who  sent  me, 
and  told  them  what  I  thought  about  the  future  prospect  of  sugar  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  was  all.  •  Then  immediately  came  a 
contest  in  Washington,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  come 
to  Washington  and  state  before  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
what  I  haa  learned,  the  same  things  I  had  stated,  and  I  said,  "Cer- 
tainly, I  have  no  objection.''  I  did  so,  and  from  that  time  I  have 
been  asked  to  go  on  and  remain  in  the  field  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  sugar  home  industry.  I  want  to  repeat  that  is  all  I  have  done; 
that  is  my  business,  and  that  is  all  I  am  here  for.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  except  delightful 
friends  that  I  know  who  are  with  it — I  do  not  know  as  much  about 
the  contests  and  lawsuits  that  have  gone  on  as  the  merest  clerk  in 
the  smallest  one  of  the  establishments.  If  there  are  any  more  ques- 
tions, go  ahead. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Thpre  are  many  more  questions,  but  they  will  take 
a  long  while  if  in  response  to  a  simple  question  to  you,  you  make  a 
lecture  on  the  sugar  home  industry  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  does  not  think  the  witness  is  subject 
to  criticism  for  that  answer. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  differ  with  the  Chair;  but  of  course  I  bow.  Have 
you  continued  in  the  service  or  employment  of  that  corporation 
since  1905  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  have. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Was  the  result  of  your  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  sugar  produced  in  the  Philippines  in  a  general  way  t 
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Mr.  Gove.  I  reported  that  the  possibilities  of  an  immense  sugar 

Eroduction  in  the  Philippine  Islands  had  never  beMi  overstated,  even 
y  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  very  profuse.  1  also 
reported  that  under  present  conditions  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
the  su^r  production  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  a  very  big 
factor  m  the  sugar  commerce  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  you  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean8>  when  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Philippine 
sugar  was  being  investigated  by  that  conmiittee,  that — 

The  future  of  sugar  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  incalculable,  beyond 
the  comprehension,  almost,  of  any  man;  and  I  Imow  of  no  power  that  can  stop  it. 

That  appears  on  page  62  of  the  hearings,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  recall  having  so  testified  t  [ 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  remember  about  the  expression  *'no  power 
can  stop  it."  In  a  general  way  that  was  my  notion;  that  is  my 
notion  yet. 

Mr.  KucKER.  Mr.  Douglas,  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
you  right  there,  that  berore  you  leave  the  bill  from  which  you  are 
quoting  wiU  you  not  please  call  the  witness's  attention  to  the  fact,  as 
well  as  the  attention  of  the  committee,  that  he  now  appears  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  the  American  Sugar  Renning  Co.f    Because  this  com- 

{>any  tnat  he  is  charged  with  representing  dominates  the  beet-sugar 
actory  in  Colorado,  which  is  the  owner  or  the  majority  of  the  stock, 
which  appears  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  want  to  testify ^  you  may.  But  it  does  not 
so  appear  by  this  bill.  It  appears  by  this  bill  that  $23,674,000  worth 
of  stock  has  been  issued,  or  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
owns  $9,224,000.  The  gentleman  is  calling  my  attention  to  a  fact 
that  does  not  exist;  at  least,  according  to  the  allegations  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RucKER.  They  own  80  or  90  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  Judge  Rucker;  but  the 
bill  does  not  so  state.  The  bill  states  that  there  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $24,000,000  worth  of  stock  issued,  of  which  $9,000,000  is 
held  by  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  America,  so  that  there  is  no  use 
of  my  calling  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  that,  especially  since 
he  denies  any  knowledge  whatever  of  its  capitalization.  But  the 
bill  itself  shows  as  I  have  stated. 

What  assistance,  encouragement,  or  help  have  you  given  to  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  preparation  of  this  case  against  the  officials  of  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr,  Gareett,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  object  to  that  question. 
I  have  no  idea  what  his  answer  will  be,  but  1  absolutely  do  not  see 
how  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  state  for  Mr.  Garrett's  benefit  what  I  think 
the  pertinancy  of  it  is.  I  submit  that  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
that  this  whole  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Martin,  his  charges  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  under  which  this  investigation  was  begun  and 
instigated,  arose  from  or  has  been  encouraged  by  the  combine  in  this 
country  kiiown  as  the  beet  combine,  the  Great  Western  Co.,  that 
that  ought,  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness,  to  be  brought  out  in  this 
investigation.     That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

TTie  Chairman.  Repeat  the  question,  Mr.  Stenographer. 
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(The  stenographer  repeated  the  question  as  follows:) 

What  assifltance,  encouragement,  or  help  have^ou  given  to  Mr.  Martin  in  his  piepaia- 
tion  of  this  case  against  ihe  oflScials  of  ihe  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  GrOTE.  If  there  has  been  any  assistance,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
define  it.  It  should  be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  beet- 
sugar  intefests  have  no  part — ^I  am  telling  vou  what  I  know — ^the 
beet-sugar  interests  with  which  I  am  in  touch  have  no  part  or  sym- 
pathy with  this  investigation,  or  these  resolutions.  That  may  be  said 
very  emphatically.  If  I  have  assisted  Mr.  Martin,  of  whom  I  have 
become  very  fond,  it  must  have  been  hj  sympathy  and  pleasant 
meetings.  So  far  as  giving  him  assistance  is  concerned,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  giving  him  any  assistance  except  the  assistance  that  one 
good  fellow  gives  another  good  fellow  when  they  are  both  good 
fellows  to  ea(ui  other.    Those  are  mv  relations  to  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  are  through,  I  will  ask  you,  how  naany  of 
these  pleasant  meetings  have  you  had  with  Mr.  Martin  during  the 
course  of  this  investigation,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  We  have  been  to  the  theater  together;  I  think  we  have 
dined  together.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  how  many.  About  the 
same,  I  think,  as  with  some  of  the  other  members  of  your  committee, 
with  whom  I  am  somewhat  intimately  related  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  referred,  especially,  to  meetings  at  which  you  were, 
or  might  have  been,  of  assistance  to  Mr.  Martin  in  connection  with 
these  Hearings;  not  visits  to  the  theater  and  purely  social  visits. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  have  had  no  other  meetings  with  Mr.  Martin,  so  far 
as  I  know,  except  meetings  that  were  impelled  and  instigated  by  pure 
social  impulses. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  you  testify  before  the  Taft  commission  that 
appeared  in  the  Philippine  Islands  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  No,  sir;  1  was  invited  to. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Why  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Because  I  did  not  know  enough  to  tell  anything. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  About  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  parts  of  the  Islands  did  you  visit  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  More  time  was  spent  on  Negros  and  Panay  than  any 
other  places. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Did  you  visit  Mindoro? 

Mr*  Gove.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  employment  or  connection  have  you  with 
any  of  the  cane-sugar  interests  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  feel  myself  very  nearly  related  with  the  cane  interests 
of  Louisiana,  but  not  in  any  direct  way;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  no 
especial  correspondence  with  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  ask  that;  I  asked  as  to  your  employment 
by  them. 

Mr.  Madison.  Were  you  employed  or  paid  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Were  you  employed  in  any  way  by  the  cane  interests 
of  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Do  they  hire  me;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Douglas.  '' Employ"  may  mean  ''hire,"  I  imagine;  it  has 
some  such  significance. 

Mr.  Gove.  No;  they  are  not  paying  me  any  part  of  my  income. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is,  then,  the  beet  interests  of  the  West  ? 
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Mr.  GoYE.  No,  sir;  the  beet  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  the  country ,  yes ;  that  employ  you  ? 

Mr.  CrovE.  Quite  as  much  in  liiuch^an  as  Califomia. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Has  the  Great  Western  Co.  any  beet  interests  in 
Michigan  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Gove.  No  business  interests,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  might 
have  them  and  I  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beheve  that  is  au,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  anybody 
in  Boston  relative  to  this  inquiry  I 

Mr.  Gove.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  this  pending  resolution? 

Mr.  Gove.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the  testimony,  or  statement, 
whatever  you  call  it,  of  this  witness  is  all  in,  I  think  it  must  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  committee  that  it  has  no  relevancy  to  the  matter 
under  investigation,  and  I  move  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  moves  that  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  sincerely  hope  that  will  not  be  done.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  testimony  is  very  relevant;  that  the  combined  beet- 
sugar  interests  of  the  country  have  kept  a  representative  at  these 
hearings  right  along.  I  submit  that  tnat  fact  of  itself  is  a  very 
significant  one  in  connection  with  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  put  the  question,  if  you  desire, 
Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Madison.  On  what  grounds  do  you  make  that  motion,  Mr. 
Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  make  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  nothing  that 
has  been  said,  no  question  that  has  been  asked,  no  reply  to  any 

auestion  that  has  been  asked,  has  any  bearing  in  the  most  remote 
egree  upon  the  subject  that  this  committee  is  specificaUy  charged, 
under  this  resoultion,  with  investigating;  it  has  nothing  whatever, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  of  our  investigation. 
Any  corporation  in  the  United  States,  if  the  room  would  hold  its 
representatives,  would  have  the  right  to  have  them  herie  listening 
to  what  has  been  goin^  on.  This  examination  has  not  been  conducted 
in  executive  session;  it  is  open  to  the  pubUc,  and  any  and  everybody 
has  had  the  right  to  be  present.  If  the  committee  had  gone  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  there  might  have  been^  and  doubtless  would  have 
been,  nundreds  who  would  have  attended  its  session  for  one  reason  or 
anotner,  but  their  attendance  upon  the  hearings  would  certainly  have 
furnished  no  reason  why  they  should  all  have  been  made  to  give 
irrelevant  testimony.  So  I  tlunk  we  ought  not  to  cumber  the  record 
with  this  sort  of  stu£F,  and  I  move  to  strike  it  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.    Who  was 
the  other  gentleman  out  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  you  were  out 
thei«? 
Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Is  he  employed  the  same  as  you  are,  only  by  the 
beet-sugar  interests  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  a  chance  acquaintance.  I  never 
knew  him,  never  saw  him,  never  heard  of  him  until  I  was  on  the 
steamer  starting  for  the  PhiUppines.    Then  he  introduced  himself 
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to  me  and  said  he  was  going  in  the  interest — he  was  with  one  company 
then,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Pabsoxs.  The  Michigan  company.  He  came  back  on  the 
steamer  with  me  that  year  and  I  was  wondering  whether  he  repre- 
sented only  the  Michigan  company — he  told  me  ne  represented  <me 
or  more  Michigan  companies — or  whether  he  represented  all  the 
interests  that  you  did. 

Mr.  GoYE.  I  think  not.  I  traveled  with  him  a  little,  but  we  were 
not  together  very  much.  He  seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  learn  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  did  about  business  methods,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  regard  myself  almost  purely 
as  a  missionary.  I  think  my  duties  and  my  work  were,  and  are  yet, 
purely  as  a  missionary  for  tne  production  of  home  si^ar. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Hathaway  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Gov£.  He  did  some  time  a^o;  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Did  he  appear  there  for  the  interests  you  represent, 
or  just  representing  his  particular  Michigan  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  As  I  recall  it,  I  should  say  he  was  on  the  stand  in  a 
general  way. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  he  another  missionary  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  When  I  said  ^'missionary,"  Mr.  Douglas,  I  meant  that 
I  had  seriously  and  absolutely  abstained  from  any  business  or  political 
considerations  except  for  the  protection  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  RucKSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  somewhat  governing  my  vote  that 
is  about  to  be  cast,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question. 
Major,  do  you  know  in  any  way  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Colorado  own  from  only  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
the  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.  f 

Mr.  Gove.  I  know  nothing;  I  have  not  a  particle  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  stock  interests  of  the  company,  or  the  other  company. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  have  seen  that  statement,  have  you  not,  pub- 
lished of  your  company  to  that  eflfect  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Which  company  ? 

Mr.  RuoKER.  The  Great  Western  Su{^  Co. 

Mr.  Gove.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  nave  avoided  those  things  on 
principle,  anyhow,  always.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  last  lettemead 
that  I  noticed  contained  the  directors  of  this  company,  this  one 
company,  the  Great  Western,  and,  as  I  remember  it,  they  were  all 
from  Colorado.    Most  of  them  were,  anvway. 

Mr.  RuGKER.  I  am  speaking  of  stockholders. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  Know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairmaj^ .  You  are  a  resident  or  citizen  of  Boston,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gove,  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  where  you  resided  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  have  lived  in  Denver  40  yeara. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  the  impression  you  lived  in  the  East. 
Were  you  about  to  say  something,  Mr.  Madison } 

Mr.  Madison.  No.  But  the  wnole  thing  has  rather  ai>p«aled  to 
the  humorous  side  of  my  nature. 

Mr.  D0UOLA&.  I  thought  it  would  strike  the  oommiMee'a  humorous 
side. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Apparently  the  investigation  has  been  barren  of 
any  results. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Major,  you  were  kind  enough  to  mvite  me  to  luncheon  the  first  or 
secona  day  of  these  hearings,  were  you  not  I 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes, 

^Ir.  Worcester.  On  our  way  up  here  do  you  remember,  in  reply 
to  some  criticiam  I  made  of  Mr.  Martin,  statements  he  haa  made  in 
this  case,  saying  to  me  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  know  of  what 
you  spoke,  and  that  this  whole  thing  could  have  been  avoided  if  it 
nad  not  been  for  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  sugar  growing  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  remember  it,  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  afterwards  haJ  the  pleasure  of  dining  witli  you 
cue  evening  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  We  discussed  the  possible  interest  of  Mr.  Horace 
Havemeyer  in  the  Mindora  estate  i 

3^Ir.  Gove.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Did  you  say  to  me  at  that  time  that  the  beet- 
sugar  interests  of  this  country  were  bound  to  oppose  the  acquiring 
of  such  a  tract  of  land  as  the  San  Jose  estate  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  for 
su^ar  growing  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  do  not  think  it  possible,  because  I  never  had  that 
attitude. 

Mr.  Worcester.  How  were  you  able  to  make  to  me  the  first 
statement  as  to  the  avoiding  of  this  difficulty,  of  this  matter  of  which 
you  spoke,  and  the  dropping  of  these  matters  of  the  alleged  failure 
to  sell  and  lease  to  the  tenants,  and  so  on,  if  the  transaction  had  not 
involved  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  sugar  growing  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  can  not  answer  how;  I  can  only  tell  you  that  any  man 
of  ordinary  observation  must  know  that  the  more  tropical  sugar 
comes  into  our  country  the  less  home-produced  sugar  wul  come  m. 
That  is  my  platform. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Let  me  try  to  refresh  your  memorv  a  httle 
further  relative  to  that  statement  as  to  the  obhgation  oi  the  beet- 
su^ar  powers  to  oppose  such  a  transaction  as  the  selling  of  the  land 
to  Mr.  Havemeyer.  Do  you  remember  mv  sajdng  to  ^ou  that  it  was 
a  little  bit  hard  that  the  development  of  the  sugar  mdustry  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  should  be  opposed  by  sugar  growers  in  tbis  country, 
and  your  reply  to  me  that  that  was  business;  that  was  the  way  busi- 
ness was  done  in  these  modern  days  ? 

Mr.  Gove.  No^  I  do  not.  And  if  I  had  supposed  for  a  minute  that 
at  a  social  party,  at  a  dinner  table,  conversations  which  were  repeated 
shoukl  be  bxoi^nt  up  at  a  dignified  meeting  like  this,  Mr.  Worcester, 
I  should  hardly  have  been  at  that  dinner,  should  I  ?  That  is  the  most 
astonishing  thing.  I  am  surprised  beyond  measure.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  m]g;ht  have  said.  I  am  spealang  under  oath  now*  What  I 
am  saying  must  be  true  now,  so  far  as  I  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  saying  to  me 
that  the  beet-su^ar  interests  were  bound  to  oppose  this  ? 

Mr.  Gove*  I  aoubt  very  much  if  I  said  it.  If  I  did,  it  was  in  a 
smooth/easy,  laugjbmg,  joking  way. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  aU, 
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Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  be  perfectly  in  consonance  with  your  gea- 
eral  attitude  of  protecting  the  home  industry. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  request  that  all  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Sugar  Co.  and  the  representatives  of  the 
interests  that  are  exploiting  the  Philippine  Islands,  be  kept  here 
until  our  next  meeting.  This  has  opened  up  a  very  broad  field,  and 
I  propose  to  examine  aU  of  them,  and  a  good  many  others,  to  find  out 
who  mstigated  this  new  investigation  that  the  committee  has  entered 
upon,  an  investigation  that  Congress  did  not  provide  for.  I  shall 
ask  to  go  into  all  the  matters  concerning  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  sought 
to  examine  this  witness. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  will  not  take  you  long  to  find  out  who  instigated 
my  calling  Maj.  Gove  to  the  stand,  because  I  have  already  stated  who 
instigated  that.  Seeing  him  here  day  after  day  I  inquired  his  name, 
then  inquired  who  he  was,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  here  repre- 
senting— and  it  seems  to  be  true — the  beet  industries  of  the  Vtesi; 
and  I  thought  that  being  so,  and  understanding  he  was  from  Denver, 
a  Colorado  man,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  bring  out  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  now  that  we  have  entered 
upon  it,  although  I  do  not  think  it  was  at  all  relevant,  I  wish  to  follow 

it  out.  :  .      . 

Mr.  Douglas.  Then  do  you  withdraw  the  motion  to  strike  it  from 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  it  is  stricken  from  the  record,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.     If  it  is  not,  I  want  to  go  further  into  this  matter. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  put  the  motion. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  want  to  say  this  in  explanation  of  my  vote:  I  am 
going  to  vote  not  to  strike  it  out,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  this  idea 
of  striking  stuif  out  of  a  record.  I  think  the  investigation  has  devel- 
oped nothing.  If  it  is  stricken  out,  then  the  inference  will  be  by 
others  that  perhaps  something  of  very  vital  importance  was  developed 
which  the  committee  would  not  permanently  preserve;  and  the  mat- 
ter has  been  gone  into  now.  I  nave  no  hesitancy  in  saying  I  think 
it  has  been  perfectly  barren  of  results,  but  I  am  not  going  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  striking  something  out  that  has  been  put  in. 
Let  it  be  permanently  preserved  in  fairness  to  everybody.  1  hope, 
Mr.  Jones,  on  that  theory  you  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  base  my  motion  entirely  on  the  groimd  of  relevancy, 
not  because  what  has  been  said  by  this  witness  is  not  interesting  but 
because  it  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  is  irrelevant,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  I  think  we  could  clear  it  up  by  putting  Mr.  Martin 
on  the  stand  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Chair  had  known  it  was  not  to  lead  up  to 
something  more  directly  connected  with  the  inquiry,  he  probably 
would  have  sustained  the  objection  to  it  in  the  first  instance.  But 
now  it  is  in 

Mr.  Madison,  The  Chair^s  rulings  were  absolutely  right.  It  was 
admitted  on  the  theory  that  they  were  preliminary  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is.  Shall  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Gove,  be  stricken  from  the  record  i 

Mr.  Jones.  On  the  ground  of  irrelevancy. 
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The  Chaibman.  On  the  ground  of  irrelevancy. 

(The  motion  being  seconded  and  the  question  put,  the  motion  was 
lost.) 

The  Chaibman.  The  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gabrett,  It  being  on  the  ground  'of  irrelevancy  my  legal 
integrity  leads  me  to  vote ''  aye  "  on  the  proposition.  On  the  question 
of  policy  I  agree  with  Judge  Madison,  ^ut  the  motion  is  made 
strictly  on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy,  and  as  a  lawyer  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  vote  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  request  that  the  title 
to  that  act  be  put  in  the  record,  since  questions  have  been  asked 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  was  not. an  act;  it  was  a  bill. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  mean  the  bill.  I  would  like  tor  thej  title  of  the  bill 
disclosing  the  defendants  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  title  of  the  bill  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.— 
The  United  States  of  America^  petitioner,  v.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  others,  defendants. — Original  petition. 

• 

(The  defendants  named  in  the  bill  filed  in  the  above-entitled  case 
are  as  follows: 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Washington  B.  Thomas,  Arthur 
Donner,  Geoi^e  H.  Frazier,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Henry  E.  Niese, 
Henry  C.  Mott,  Samuel  C.  Hooker,  Samuel  Carr,  Edwin  S.  Marston, 
Edwin  F.  Atkins,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Joseph  E.  Freeman,  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York,  The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
WflUam  W.  Harrison,  William  W.  Frazier,  jr.;  Spreckels  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  John  D.  Spreckels, 
Adolph  B.  Spreckels,  Alexander  F.  Morrison,  William  H.  Hannam, 
John  D.  Spreckels,  'jr.;  California  Sugar  Refinerv,  The  National 
Sugar  Refimng  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  James  H.  Post,  Thomas  A.  Howell, 
Frederick  H.  Howell,  Frederick  D.  MoUenhauer^  George  R.  Bunker. 
Henry  F.  Mollenhauer,  J.  Henry  Dick,  Nathaniel  Tooker,  National 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  The  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Mollenhauer 
Suffar  Refiniiig  Co.,  The  W.  J.  McCanan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  The 
Cuban- American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Robert  B.  Hawley,  Colonial 
Sugars  Co.,  Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  John  L.  Howard,  Union  Sugar  Co., 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Thomas 
R.  Cutler,  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  David  Eccles,  Lewiston  Su^ar 
Co.,  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Chester  S.  Morey,  The  Sterhng 
Sugar  Co.,  The  Morgan  (S)unty  Construction  Co.,  The  BiUings 
Sugar  Co.,  The  Scottsbluff  Sugar  Co.,  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Charles  S. 
Warren,  Iowa  Sugar  Co.,  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  The  Continental 
Sugar  Co.,  Menominee  Kiver  Sugar  Co.,  and  Horace  Havemeyer, 
Louisine  W.  Havemeyer,  Adaline  H.  Frelinghuysen,  and  Electra  H/ 
Webb,  individually  and  as  executors  of  ana  trustees  under  the  will 
of  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  deceased.) 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Worcester  one  question 
before  I  forget  it;  he  may  have  answered  it  already.  Can  you  tell 
me,  Mr.  Worcester,  how  many  tenants  there  were  on  the  friar  lands 
when  they  were  acquired  by  the  Philippine  Government,  approxi- 
mately ? 
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•  

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  the  only  information  we  have  on  that 
subject  comes  from  the  census,  and  that  has  already  been  incor- 
porated in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  there  were? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  can  not  tell  you  ofThand. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  it  up  and  give  the  clerk  the 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  will;  yes,  sir.  The  committee  will  remember 
that  there  are  several  small  matters  that  I  have  been  asked  for 
information  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  unoccupied  friar  lands 
there  are  remaining;  approximately? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  an  exact  memorandum  of  it  at  my  room. 

The  Chairmajj.  Give  it  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  can  you  tell  me  in  how  lar^e  tracts  those 
unoccupied  lands  are  contained,  and  in  what  estates  tney  are  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  we  can  give  that  information  relative  to 
thcr  more  important  tracts :  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.  You  may  have  answered 
it  and  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Worcester  later  furnished  the  following  information: 

STATBMBNT  OF  THE  NUVBBE  OF  TENANTS  ON  FRIAR  LANDS. 

As  to  the  approximate  number  of  tenants  on  the  friar  lands  when  they  were  acquired 
by  the  Philippine  Grovemment,  the  first  series  of  leases  on  friar  estates,  which  expired 
June  30, 1906,  showed  18,685  tenants,  but  it  is  known  that  some  of  these  were  dupficate 
leases  and  some  were  also  people  who  had  been  induced  to  go  on  vacant  lands  and  who 
had  not  been  orisinal  occupants,  so  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  number  of  occupants 
at  the  time  the  uinds  were  taken  over  from  the  friars  by  the  Government  was  16,000. 
TbM  is  as  near  an  estimate  as  can  be  made. 

By  tenants  I  understand  to  be  meant  individuate  who  leased  or  purchased  friar  lands. 
The  facts  as  to  the  total  population  living  on  the  friar  estates  are  obtainable  from  the 
census  of  1903.  They  have  been  summarized  in  a  table  printed  on  page  593  ol  the 
record  of  these  hearings,  the  total  population  being  given  at  163,333. 
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Binan  estate,  Laguna  Province 726 

The  bulk  of  this  area  is  in  one  tract  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  estate. 

Muntinlupa,  Iiafi:una  Province 2, 450 

The  vacant  land  lies  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  estate  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  area  is  in  one  tract. 

Santa  Rosa,  Lagima  Province 1, 300 

Probably  not  over  400  acres  of  this  is  in  one  tract. 

Calamba,  Laguna  Province 18, 450 

This,  wim  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tracts,  consists  of  practically  three 
laige  tracts  of  5,000  acres  or  over. 

Naic,  Gavite  Province 9, 075 

This  consists  of  practically  two  tracts;  one  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  estate  of  about  6,000  acres,  and  the  other  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
estate  of  about  2,500  acres;  the  balance  is  in  small  parcels. 

San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Cavite  Province 13, 900 

Practically  all  in  one  tract. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Gavite  Province 14, 700 

Practically  all  in  one  tract,  adjoining  the  vacant  land  on  the  S.  F.  de 
Malabon  and  the  Naic  estates. 

Imus,  Cavite 22, 500 

Practically  all  in  one  tract  and  adjoins  the  S.  F.  de  Malabon  estate. 


S&nia.  Maria  de  Ftuidi,  Bulacui  Provioce 4,125 

Thia  is  in  scBttcred  parcela  not  exceeding  100  actee  in  any  one  parcel. 

Orion,  Bataan  Province 176 

One  pvcel  of  abont  100  acies;  b«I&nce  in  •moll  parcels. 

TaliEBv,  Cebu  Province 10, 000 

Tnie  ia  practically  one  entire  tract  on  which  occupants  have  leased  small 
areas  nere  and  there. 

iMbela,  Isabeta  Province 48,«28 

Total 146,023 

The  above  statement  shows  that  there  is  vacant  and  avaihible  lor  sale  or  lease  the 
following  large  tracts  of  friar  lands: 
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STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  MAIfVEL  L.  QUEZOV,  KESIDEET  COMMIS. 
SIOVEB  FROM  THE  PHniPPIVE  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Mr.  Chairman^  before  the  committee  closes  the 
investigation  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
statements.  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  assembly  to  make  some 
statements  in  regard  to  the  investigation;  not  to-day ^  but  when  you 
have  another  meeting. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Concerning  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin,  I  believe  you  want  to  make  some 
statement  at  a  subsequent  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  long  you  would 
probably  take?  I  merely  ask  for  our  convenience  in  making  the 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  suppose  it  might  take  two  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
next  time  of  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Two  hours^  did  I  understand,  Mr.  Martin,  to  put 
those  additional  documents  m  ? 

•Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr<  Jones.  I  want  to  state  that  I  shall  have  to  ask  that  all  the 
witnesses  who  are  concerned  with  sugar  interests  in  the  Philippines 
be  recalled. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  name  the  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Represent  what  industries? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here,  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  Mindoro  Co.,  the  owners  of  the  San  Jose  estate 
and  all  their  representatives.  I  want  Mr.  Havemeyer  brought  back 
here.  I  want  to  re-examine  him.  It  has  been  decided  b^  the  com- 
mittee that  the  testimony  which  we  have  just  listened  to  is  relevant 
as  well  as  interesting,  and  I  want  to  examine  Mr.  Havemeyer  at 
length  as  to  all  that  has  been  thus  referred  to. 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  are  only  two  of  them  who  have  been  here, 
Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Havemeyer.     Do  you  want  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  them  and  their  attorney,  and  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  these 
matters. 

Mr*  Jones.  You  know  as  much  as  this  gentleman  knew,  and  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  committee  that  his  testimony  was  both  relevant 
and  interesting. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Jones  that  if  ^we  go  into  the 
examination  of  the  defendants  in  this  action,  should  we  not  have  some 
witnesses  of  the  Government  who  preferred  these  charges  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  proper. 

Mr.  Douglas.  This  is  all  very  humorous,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  is  serious.  I  quoted  a  few  sentences  from  the  bill 
in  this  sugar  case,  which  I  read  earlier  in  the  winter  with  much  inter- 
est. What  has  that  to  do  with  calling  all  the  defendants  in  that  case  ? 
It  is  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  I  think. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  think  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  undertaking  to  show  here 
that  this  investigation  is  instigated  by  the  beet-sugar  industrjr  of  the 
West.     I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  he  is  altogether  mistaken 
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about  that,  and  hence  I  wanted  to  show  to  him  that  Mr.  Gove  was 
now  an  employee  of  the  great  refining  company,  the  trust  company; 
and  if  he  is  also  there,  then  Mr.  Martin,  being  one  of  his  friends,  he 
must  stand  classed  on  that  side  also.  I  object  to  having  Colorado 
assailed  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  very  short 
statement. 

Mr.  JoN£S.  The  object  of  that  testimony,  if  it  had  any  object  at 
all,  was  to  discredit  Mr.  Martin,  to  show  that  he  was  representing 
rather  the  beet-^ugar  company  than  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  suggest  that  we  all  go  and  get  some  lunch  and 
come  back  and  take  these  matters  up. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  before  the  committee 
adjourns,  if  the  committee  will  indulge  me. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  withhold  his 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have 
not  cared  at  any  time  to  indulge  in,  in  fact  I  will  be  glad  to  avoid, 
anything  of  a  harsh  or  reflective  nature  in  this  investigation.  I  askecl 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  let  me  see  the  bill 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  are  quite  welcome  to  see  it;  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  a  bill  in  equity,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  the  Government  bill  in  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Martin  reading  it  while 
we  have  a  httle  lunch,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  want  to  read  it,  but  in  connection  with  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jones],  to  recall  and  ex- 
amine these  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  wait  until  we  get  lunch. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  is  a  defendant  in  that  action, 
and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  attempt  to  establish 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Kansas  moves  we  take  a 
recess  until  when  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  One  hour.  You  wiU  be  given  your  opportunity  to 
make  your  statement,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  ^^Lartin.  I  do  not  want  more  than  a  minute;  but  I  do  not  care 
when  I  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  will  be  given  plenty  of  opportunity. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
3.30  p.  m.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday^  February  11,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  hearing  pro- 
ceeded, as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Have  3^011  something  further,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  DB  Gersdorff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  very  much  to  take  the 
4  o'clock  train  to  New  York,  if  my  attendance  is  not  required  this 
afternoon. 

The  Chajrman.  Do  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  wish 
Mr.  de  Gersdorff  this  afternoon?    If  not,  he  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  DE  Gersdorff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  shall  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  desire  to  have  the  title 

Mr.  DouGTJis  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Martin 
proceeds  I  want  to  understand  the  situation.  Is  he  going  to  make 
a  statement  as  a  \^dtness,  or  in  what  way  ?  I  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
committee  that  we  should  know.  Is  he  going  to  make  an  argument 
in  the  form  of  a  statement  here,  or  is  he  offering  himself  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  understand  the  title  was  copied  in  full.  Did  they 
coDv  in  the  full  title  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes:  thev  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  title  to  this  action, 
setting  forth  the  names  of  the  defendants,  has  been  copied  into  the 
record,  I  wish  to  ask  this  committee  to  procure  the  information 
which  I  understand  is  available,  which  will  be  given  to  us  if  required, 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  who  is  named  here  as  a 
defendant,  the  Department  of  Justice,  either  by  itself  or  through  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  w^as  seeking  to  secure  criminal  indictments  growing  out  of  the 
customhouse  frauds  in  the  New  York  customhouse.  If  the  com- 
mittee will  stipulate  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate 
and  the  negotiations  therefor  were  pending,  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  district  attorney's  office  in  New  York  were  seeking 
criminal  indictments  against  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Senff ,  that  wiu 
be  satisfactory;  but  if  the  stipulation  can  not  be  effected,  then  I  ask 
that  the  proper  representative  from  the  district  attorney's  office  in 
Xew  York  and  t:i"  Department  of  Justice  ho  brought  before  the 
committee  to  testify  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Douglas.  May  I  ask  the  purpose  of  such  stipulaticm  or  proof? 
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Mr.  Martin.  The  Durpose  is  to  show  that  at  the  time  the  San  Jose 
estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff,  as  two 
of  the  three  purchasers,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  district 
attorney's  office  in  New  York  were  proceeding  against  those  men 
civilly  and  criminally. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  what  is  its  relevancy  here  ?  You  have  said  you 
want  a  stipulation  or  the  proof.  Suppose  the  conunittee  did  agree 
with  that,  that  that  is  the  fact,  what  would  its  bearing  be  upon  ttus 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  matter  of  competency.  If  vou  can  su^;est 
any  reason  why  it  is  competent,  if  it  is  a  fact,  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  stipulation  made  and  save  time;  but  I  can  not,  off-hand,  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  competent. 

Mr.  RucKER.  In  other  words,  do  you  propose  to  carry  knowledge 
to  the  PhiUppine  representatives  who  granted  this  right  to  these  peo- 
ple to  take  tiiis  land  ?  Was  there  any  connection  between  the  two 
and  the  disposition  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  propose  to  carry  that  knowledge  to  the  officials  in 
Washington,  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  the  Insular  Bureau,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  the  President,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  think  undoubtedly  they  did  have  the  information. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  would  it  affect  this  question  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  course  I  can  see  where  any  further  answer  than  I 
have  already  made  would  lead  to  an  argument  which  I  propose  to 
make  at  the  proper  time,  but  not  now. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  evidence,  which  I  have  substan- 
tial reasons  for  beUeving  exists,  ought  to  be  procured  and  is  readily 
available  to  the  committee,  just  as  readily  available  as  the  biU  against 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  subsidiary  concerns  and  personal  defendant's, 
which  nas  been  presented  to  the  committee  this  morning  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  another  mistake.  I  presented  no  such  bill. 
I  read  to  the  witness  certain  statements  with  reference  to  his  clients 
and  asked  whether  he  knew  those  thin^  were  true.  I  did  not  present 
the  bill  here  at  all.  The  information  I  got  happened  to  be  obtained 
from  the  bill  in  reading  it,  and  Mr.  Gove  being  here,  I  asked  him  the 
questions.  They  were  objected  to,  and  I  said  they  were  merely  pre- 
liminary to  something  else.  I  intended  to  show  Afr.  Gove's  connec- 
tion with  this  company,  whether  these  facts  be  true  or  not 

Mr.  RucKER  (interposing) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Martin's  proposition 
is  simply  as  to  one  identical  thing  that  he  wants  done  here  now,  which 
is  to  have  it  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
an  investigation  was  going  on  in  New  York  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that,  if  he  wants  to  call  a 
witness  upon  that,  though  it  looks  to  me  Uke  it  is  a  matter  of  super- 
erogation. 

3^Ir.  Martin.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
some  documentary  information  tending  to  establish  these  facts,  but 
for  fear  that  might  not  be  considered  sufficient  by  the  committee 
and  that  the  committee  would  not  take  notice,  so  to  speak,  or  judicial 
cognizance  of  these  facts,  which  I  think  are  pretty  generaUy  known 
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to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  in  view  of  the  accessibility, 
the  very  easy  availability  of  the  proper  witnesses,  I  thought  they 
ought  to  be  brought  here  and  the  facts  thereby  established. 

Mr.  Douglas.  May  I  make  this  suggestion?  I  xmderstand  you 
have  asked  permission  to  present  certain  documents  to  the  committee 
as  evidence  before  the  committee.  When  you  present  any  docu- 
ments tending  to  prove  this  fact  or  that  fact,  then  its  relevancy  or 
competencv  or  admissibility  will  be  up  for  decision  before  the  com- 
mittee and  can  be  passed  upon,  and  if  the  document  shows  such  a 
proceeding  was  pending  ana  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
then  it  becomes  a  proven  fact  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  is  it  vou  want  to  show?  I  do  not  know  that 
I  fully  understand  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  to  Horace  Havemeyer  and 
Charles  H.  Senif,  as  two  of  the  three  purchasers,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  district  attorney's  office  in  New  York,  either  or  both, 
were  preparing  to  institute  the  proceeding  embodied  in  this  bill 
against  them  lor  violation  of  the  oherman  antitrust  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  seeking  to  secure  against  those  two  men  a  return 
of  criminal  indictments  for  the  customhouse  frauds  in  New  York 
City  in  the  New  York  customhouse;  that  the  names  of  these  two 
men  were  disclosed  to  the  Government  in  Washington  and  to  the 
departments  involved  in  the  sale  of  this  estate  at  this  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  imagine  the  committee  can  take  that  matter  up 
later.     We  have  it  in  the  record  now  and  can  take  it  up  later. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  want  the  committee  or  any  member  of  this 
committee,  after  this  hearing  is  closed,  to  say  I  have  charged  these 
things  and  made  no  eflFort  to  secure  the  evidence  to  substantiate  them. 
I  have  some  evidence  that  substantiates  them  to  my  satisfaction,  but 
it  might  not  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  point  I  am  making,  for  myself  alone,  is  that  I 
am  unable  to  see  even  remotely  the  relevancy  or  competency  of  such 
testimony. 

Mr.  Madison.  How  do  j'ou  claim  it  is  relevant?  If  it  involves  a 
discussion,  state  the  matter  briefly. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  struck  my  mind,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  from  the  start  and  has  ever  since,  that  it  would  be  higlily 
improper  and  entirely  unusual  for  the  Government  or  any  department 
of  the  Government  that  was  seeking  to  prosecute  these  men,  both 
civilly  and  criminally,  to  ^ant  them  further  concessions  or  permit 
them  to  make  further  acquirements  or  to  be  of  service  to  them  m  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  theory  being  that  this  would  convict  the 
Government  and  the  district  attorney's  office,  or  the  attorney  general's 
office  more  particularly,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
generally^  of  a  wrong  in  that  it  permitted  these  men  to  acquire  lands 
m  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  And  to  extend  their  operations,  which  were  presum- 
ably and  primarily  to  be  a  part  of  the  operations  with  reference  to 
which  it  was  proceeding  against  them.  That  bill  there  involves  all  the 
sugar  interests  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  and  Cuba  and  I  do  not 
know  what  else. 
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Mr.  DorGLAS.  But  presumably  by  whom  ?  By  the  country  gen- 
erally, or  by  the  committeg,  or  who  ?  I  do  not  see  why,  when  the 
evidence  clearly  shows  in  this  case — and  I  am  not  talking^  about  what 
may  be  under  the  basement  of  the  building,  but  there  is  evidence 
clearly  before  us,  which  shows  that  these  three  men,  so  far  as  this 
property  is  concerned,  did  not  acquire  it,  either  directly  or  indirectiy 
or  in  any  way  whatever,  for  anybodj^  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  Government  will  probably  have  just  as  much 
difficulty  in  showing  the  direct  connection  betw^een  a  lot  of  these 
defendants  in  this  bill,  too. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  all  may  be. 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  us  come  dow^n  to  thequestion  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  matter  we  can  investigate.  We  are  not  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  the  attorney  general's  oflSce,  not  at  all.  If 
we  go  to  work  and  report  to  Congress  we  have  found  the  attorney 
general  possibly  guilty  of  something  or  other,  they  would  say,  **  You 
were  not  authorized  to  investigate  that;  you  have  traveled  outside 
of  your  duties. ''     Would  they  not  say  that  to  us? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  when 
I  (lid  not  get  what  I  wanted,  I  took  what  I  could  get  in  the  matter 
of  the  investigation.  That  was  not  a  thing  I  could  define  and  cir- 
cumscribe and  limit.  The  resolution  charges  the  committee  with 
the  investigation  of  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  pertaining  to  the 
sale  of  these  lands  in  the  Phihppine  Islands,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, and  if  it  leads  into  the  attorney  generaPs  office,  it  is  just 
as  properly  a  part  of  this  investigation  as  if  it  led  into  the  office  of 
some  insular  official  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  are  right;  quite  right.  Of  course,  I  think  you 
are  right  about  that.  If  the  scope  of  our  investigation  is  so  broad 
that  we  can  go  into  the  attorney  general's  office  and  investigate  it 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  of  course  we  should  do  so,  and  I  for 
one  would  be  very  quick  to  say  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  the  resolution  says: 

Resolved^  That  the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  emp^>w- 
ered  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  tlie  interior 
department  of  the  Philippine  Government  touching  the  administration  of  Philippine 
lands,  and  all  matters  of^fact  and  law  pertaining  thereto,  whether  the  same  are  to 
be  had  in  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  elsewhere. 

Do  you  contend,  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  fact  the  (Tovemment  is 
trying  to  indict  a  man  would  rencler  the  sale  of  lands  to  him  invalid  t 

Mr.  Maktin.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  chairman's  question. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  position  that  the  fact  the  Government 
is  trying  to  indict  a  man  would  invalidate  the  sale  of  lands  to  him  \ 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  claim,  as  an  attorney,  that  it 
would,  but  I  can  say  that  it  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  and 
singular  thing  lor  the  Government  at  the  time  it  was  proceeding 
against  the  man  to  investigate  his  activities  along  a  certam  line  ana 
punish  him  therefor,  to  assist  him,  apparently,  in  extending  the 
sc()pe  of  his  operations. 

The  Chairman.  These  lands  were  sold  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. The  prosecution  of  the  persons  named  is  by  the  United 
States  Government. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  And  under  laws  of  the  Philippine  Government  that 
were  absolutely  fixed. 

Mr.  RucKER.  But  that  involves  an  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  no  action  except  to  express  an  opinion. 
The  names  of  the  parties  were  not  submitted  to  him. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  so  clear  about  the  names  not  being  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  names  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
That  is  shown  by  record  evidence.  The  names  were  submitted  to 
the  President,  and  that  is  shown  by  record  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  that  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  disclose  the  names,  but  presented  a  legal  question 
for  his  determination. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  want  to  circumscribe  this  investigation  if 
it  ought  to  be  extended  into  this  or  the  other  matter.  The  language 
of  the  resolution  is: 

The  House  Committoe  on  Insular  Affairs  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  empowered  and 
directed  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  interior  department 
of  the  Philippine  Government  touching  the  administration  of  Philippine  lands — 

That  is,  by  the  interior  department  of  the  Philippine  Government — 

and  all  matters  of  fact  and  law  pertaining  thereto,  whether  the  same  are  to  be  had  in 
the  United  Stat>es,  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  elsewhere. 

The  Question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not,  in  a  collateral  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  would  have  any  right  to  investigate  the  Attorney 
General's  conduct  in  the  matter.  We  are  simply  authorized  to 
investigate  the  interior  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands  touch- 
ing their  administration  of  the  lands  there. 

Mr.  ^^ucker.  Does  not  that  include  the  action  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  quCvStion  of  law  that  is  involved,  whether  or 
not  the  Attorney  General  is  right  in  his  inteq>retation  of  the  law,  is 
directly  involved  in  this  case;  but  his  conduct  with  reference  to  it, 
or  the  conduct  of  his  office  is  a  matter  that  may  not  be  within  the 
scope  of  our  investigation — at  least,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  my 
mind. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  a  question  we  had  better  take 
up  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Quezon,  do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement? 

TESTIKOinr  OF  MB.  MAKT7EL  L.  QUEZON,  KESIDEXTT  COMHIS- 

SIOXTEB,  PHILIPPIXrE  ISLANDS— Continued. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  entering  into  my  statement 
I  should  ask  permission  to  be  allowed  to  express  here  all  the  facts 
that  I  know,  which  are,  I  must  confess,  very  limited,  with  regard  to 
this  investigation  and  besides  to  be  allowed  to  state  exactly  what 
the  Filipinos  think  and  feel  with  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  this 
procedure  with  reference  to  the  friar  lands. 

As  the  committee  know,  I  am  here  representing  the  Filipinos, 
and  in  this  investigation  they  have  had  no  opportunity 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  order  that  the  record  may  show, 
let  me  ask  you:  You  are  one  of  the  Resident  Commissioners  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Filipinos  have  had  no  opportunity  of  sending  here  witnesses, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  people  mainly  concerned  in  this  whole 
investigation  are  the  Fihpinos  themselves.  So,  as  I  say,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  allowed  to  express  not  only  the  facts,  but  what  I 
do  know  that  my  people  desire  with  regard  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  other  words,  your  request  would  be  not  only  t^ 
state  any  facts  you  know  concerning  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  a  general  statement  with  reference  to  the  general  desires 
or  wishes  or  views,  as  you  see  them,  of  the  FiUpino  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  of  the  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  than  that,  Mr.  Douglas.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  me  or  any  other 
Filipino — at  least  I  am  not  sure — to  discuss  hereafter  this  question 
that  is  being  investigated  by  the  committee.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
matter  will  be  later  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  even  if 
it  should,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  there.  I 
should  like  very  much,  even  in  a  few  words,  to  say  what  I  think  is 
the  construction  of  the  law  regarding  this  proposition,  because  the 
committee  is,  after  all,  empowered  and  directed  to  investigate  the 
facts  of  this  matter  and  the  law  as  well. 

Mr.  A£adison.  I  move  that  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Quezon  pro- 
ceed with  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  No  objection  seems  to  be  offered.  Proceed,  Mr, 
Quezon. 

Mr.  Madison.  Make  vour  statement  in  your  own  way  as  to  the 
matters  you  want  to  teSk  about. 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people 
at  large  in  the  Philippines  are  very  much  against  the  policy  of  selling 
friar  lands  or  public  lands  in  larger  quantities  than  is  now  provided 
by  the  organic  act — that  is,  1,024  hectares  to  a  corporation  and  16 
hectares  to  an  individual.  There  perhaps  might  be  some  exceptions 
to  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not  make  any  misstatement  if  I  say 
that  persons  who  might  think  otherwise  will  be  no  more  than  100  in 
the  whole  Philippine  Archipelago.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  War  visited  the  Phihppine  Islands  the  Pro- 
^resistas,  a  party  composed  mainly  of  business  men  in  Manila  and 
m  the  other  Provinces  of  the  archipelago,  joined  the  Nationalists, 
which  is  the  party  in  power,  in  their  petition  or  memorial  to  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  War,  asking  that  the  limitation  imposed  upon  public  land 
should  not  be  changed. 

I  think  there  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  Filipinos  to.  oppose  the 
contrary  policy.  In  the  first  place,  the  economic  welfare  of  tne  islands 
at  present  depends  entirely  upon  agriculture,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  those  lands  held  by  a  few  concerns  and  have  the  majority  of  the 
people  be  nothing  but  mere  farm  laborers.  We  would  rather  have 
every  man  in  the  Philippines  own  a  piece  of  land  and  cultivate  it  him- 
self than  to  have  large  concerns  own  most  of  the  land,  the  rest  of  the 
people  being  simpiv  laborei-s.  We  think  this  will  develop  more  sub- 
stantial, conservative,  and  law-abiding  communities. 

In  the  second  place — and  this  is  rather  a  political  reason — because 
the  Filipinos  think  that  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  outside 
capital  in  Philippine  lands  would  be  a  handicap  to  the  political  inde- 
endence  of  the  islands,  which  thev  so  earnestlv  desire  to  attain. 
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I  do  not  know  personally,  nor  have  I  heard  anyone  specifically 
char^e^  that  there  lias  been  in  the  administration  of  these  lands  by 
the  Interior  Department  any  gross  fraud.  But  during  the  course  of 
tliis  investigation  here  I  have  learned  that  some  of  the  employees  of 
the  bureau  of  lands  have  been  allowed  to  lease  public  lands,  and  I  can 
safely  say,  in  my  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  my  people,  that  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  any  such  policy.  I  think  it  very  poor  pohcy  to 
have  employees  of  the  public-land  onice  own,  or  be  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in,  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  RucKER.  In  that  connection  will  you  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  tliis  telegram,  referred  to  By  the  chairman,  from  the 
legislature  over  there,  wherein  they  exonerate  Mr.  Carpenter.  He  is 
the  only  one 

Mr.  Quezon  (interrupting).  He  is  not  an  employee  of  the  public 
land  office. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Who  else  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  The  assistant  director  of  lands,  the  man  next  to  the 
director  of  lands. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  He  has  a  lease. 

Mr.  Quezon.  He  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  personal  inter- 
est in  public  lands,  nor  should  those  who  are  occupying  similar 
positions. 

The  Chairman.  Not  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  land  ownersliip? 

Mr.  Quezon.  In  nublic  lands,  Mr.  Chairman,  noj^ei^sonal  share  or 
interest  whatever  siiould  be  permitted  to  those  officials  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  public  domain,  because  whether 
there  is  any  wrongdoing  or  not,  such  a  policy  would  both  permit  of 
it  and.be  even  a  direct  temptation  to  it.  This  fact  is  well  recognized 
in  the  United  States,  so  I  am  informed.  I  think,  in  other  words,  the 
Government  should  avoid  all  opportunity  for  criticism. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  object  to  an  employee  in  any  one 
of  the  departments  holding  any  land  or  enough  for  a  home,  at  feast  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  your  position,  it 
is  that  the  public  lands  should  not  be  disposed  of  directly  to  persons 
who  are  in  the  public  land  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  Those  who  are  administering  the  laws  with  regard 
to  the  pubUc  lands? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  You,  of  course,  do  not  have  any  objection  to  Mr. 
Wilson  or  Capt.  Sleeper  or  anyone  else  in  the  bureau  of  public 
lands  buying  land  of  private  parties? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No. 

Mr.  Madison.  For  homes  or  farms? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  simply  the  acquision  of  title  to  or  interest  in 
public  lands? 

Mr,  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  your  position  i 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  RucKER.  You  mean  wherein  tliev  might  have  a  voice  in  tlie 
determination  of  the  matter  of  giving  tlie  title.     Is  that  your  idea  t 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  >\ish  you  wouhl  enlarge  a  little  on  the  first  point 
that  you  made  and  let  us  know  in  that  connection  what  are  your 
views  about  the  economic  development  of  the  islands,  whether  it  is 
desirable,  and  just  how  it  should  be  brought  about.  If  you  have 
defined  ideas  on  that,  I  should  like  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proper  economic  development  of 
the  islands,  Mr.  Parsons,  and  you  wiU  nnd  that  all  my  countrynien 
are  likewise  in  favor  of  the  proper  development  of  our  natural  wealth. 
In  the  assembly  we  passed  unanimously  a  bill  giving  a  franchise  for  a 
railroad,  for  a  system  of  railroads  through  the  island  of  Luzon  ami 
the  southern  islands.  With  respect  to  our  agriculture,  we  believe 
that  its  proper  development  does  not  require  the  owning  of  larjre 
tracts  of  the  public  domain  by  outside  corporations. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  mean  in  greater  tracts  than  1,024  hectares^ 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  development  of  the  sugar  indtistrv 
the  Filipinos  themselves  are  very  interested;  in  fact,  the  assembly 
was  willmg  to  appropriate  ?1,006,000,  or  $500,000  in  gold,  to  encotir- 
age  this  industrv — in  other  words,  to  vote  that  money  to  help  estab- 
lish a  sugar  mill  or  * 'central,"  and  to  have  that  mill  in  the  island  of 
Negros,  where  we  have  large  quantities  of  suffar  lands  owned  bv 
private  individuals.  Perhaps,  even  if  this  Mindoro  corporation  had 
ffone  to  Xegros  and  there  established  its  sugar  mill,  there  would  have 
been  no  objection;  but  we  certainly  do  not  want  any  outside  corpv 
ration  to  be  both  the  owTier  of  the  land  and  of  the  sugar  mill  winch 
grinds  the  product. 

I  am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  FiUpinos.  I  know"  that  the 
assembly  would  prefer  to  maKe  loans  to  some  native  concerns  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  put  up  a  sugar  mill  in  Negros,  or  in  other  places 
where  we  have  sugar  lands  privately  owned,  tnan  to  permit  it  to  go 
to  a  part  of  the  islands  where  there  are  no  FiUpino  landowners  and 
there  establish,  in  but  slightly  changed  form,  the  very  system  of 
peonage  against  which  I  heard  so  mucli  criticism  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  want  to  get  a  Uttle  off  of  the  present  to  get  at  the 
policy  of  the  future.  Is  there  a  feeling  there  against  large  owner- 
ship of  land  by  individuals  as  well  as  Filipinos  or  foreigners  or  Ameri- 
cans ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Against  anybody  having  large  ownership  in  land  i 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir.  1  think  if  that  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  Filipinos  themselves,  they  would  hesitate  to  permit  even  a  Fili- 
pino to  become  the  owner  of  enormous  tracts  of  pubUc  lands. 

Mr.  Parsons.  How  about  leasing  considerable  tracts  for  20  vears 
or  something  like  that,  so  that  the  Government  would  retain  control 
of  the  land — I  mean  could  get  it  back  after  a  w^hile,but  allow  the  lease 
to  be  long  enough  to  fully  develop  the  land.  Is  there  any  discussion 
on  that? 

Mr.  Quezon.  There  has  been  no  discussion  of  that  at  all.  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  use  in  saying  what  I  think  mvself  about  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  discriminate  between  the  ownership  of  the  fac- 
tory by  aliens  and  the  ownership  of  the  land  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Welch  had  gone  there  with  his 
associates  to  estabhsh  a  factory  to  manufacture  sugar  from  the  sugar 
cane,  which  cane  was  produced  by  your  own  farmers,  you  would  have 
welcomed  him  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Perhaps.  We  are  looking  for,  and  now  trying  to  get, 
somebody  to  estabUsh  sugar  mills  there  in  the  Philippines.  We  want 
to  have  the  sugar  mills;  out  we  want  those  mills  precisely  where  we 
have  our  private-land  owners  producing  cane.  We  do  not  want  them 
where  the  factory  owners  are  going  to  be  also  the  owners  of  the  land. 
The  difference  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  that  view  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  country  generaUy  if  one  concern  should  own  the  factory 
and  small  owners  own  the  land ;  but  these  factories,  as  it  develops  in 
the  testimony,  are  expensive  propositions,  one  involving  expenditures 
of  $1,000,000.  Would  anybody  ever  make  such  an  expenditure  for  a 
factory  if  he  did  not  own  such  land  or  so  control  it  that  he  could 
insure  himself  an  adequate  supplv  of  cane  for  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  would  be 
any  real  difficulty  on  this  score;  but  if  we  were  put  to  the  alternative  of 
having  factories  as  they  are  now  in  Mindoro — I  am  expressing  the 
views  of  my  people — and  having  the  factory  oA\Tiers  own  the  land  at 
the  same  time,  or  not  having  them  at  all,  we  would  rather  not  have 
those  factories.  We  are  prepared  to  guarantee  the  income  of  those 
corporations,  under  proper  restrictions,  which  would  establish  mills, 
as  we  are  guaranteeing  the  income  of  the  corporations  which  are 
building  the  railroads.  I  know  that  this  is  the  view  of  at  least  some 
prominent  Filipinos. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  favor  of  having  the  Filipino  Govern- 
ment guarantee  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  corporations? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  know  that  some  members  of  the  Pliilippine  Assem- 
bly think  in  that  way.  They  would  rather  clo  that  than  to  liave 
capital  go  to  some  place  where 

^\Ir.  rARSONS  (interposing).  If  this  experiment  in  Mindoro  is  suc- 
cessful is  it  not  likely  it  would  induce  people  to  build  a  factory  in 
Neffros,  so  as  to  manufacture  the  cane  of  the  sugar  growers  there? 
Will  not  the  law  of  limitations  apph'  ?  If  this  thing  is  successful, 
factories  will  go  up  all  over  the  islands  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cane;  and  is  it  not  the  start  of  the  thing  that  is  essential  ? 
Do  you  not  think,  if  it  is  shown  economically  profitable  to  build  a 
factory  anywhere,  that  factories  will  be  built  in  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  Mr.  Parsons;  but  as  I  said,  if 
there  were  to  be  the  alternative  of  having  factories  owned  by  out- 
siders who  will  be  owners  of  the  land  in  the  same  time  or  not  to  have 
them  at  all,  the  Filipinos  wouhl  rather  not  have  tliem.  That  is 
their  feeling. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  the  experience  of  the  world  has  been 
that  no  concern  will  go  to  the  enormous  expense  that  is  necessary  in 
the  building  of  a  modem  sugar  factory  unless  they  are  assured  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  cane  to  operate  it  off  of  their  own  land  ?  Is  not 
that  true  in  Hawaii  and  Cuba  and  Louisiana  and  every  place  else  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  but  at  the  same  time  the  large  amount  of 
land  that  is  connected  with  those  factories  is  owned  by  private  indi 
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viduals;  whereas  in  this  case  in  Mindoro  there  are  no  individuals 
owning  any  part  of  the  land,  but  the  whole  of  the  land  is  owned  bj 
the  owners  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  RuGKER.  In  that  connection 

Mr.  Parsons  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  The  individuals  who 
own  the  factory,  or  who  own  the  stock  of  the  factory  cor{>oration, 
are  the  people  who  own  the  land,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  the 
same  as  if  people  in  Negros  or  the  sugar  sections  there  would  combine 
and  put  up  their  own  money  for  a  factory.  I  understand  the  reason 
they  have  not  done  that  is  because  they  did  not  have  the  money 
and  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  is  true  they  did  not  have  the  monev,  and  it  is  true 
they  will  do  it  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  money,  'fhat  is  why  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  '* Sugar  Trust''  or  any  other  trust  go  to 
Mindoro, 

Mr.  Jones.  The  whole  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  if  th^e 
capitaHsts  or  any  others  had  gone  to  Negros,  where  the  people  own 
large  quantities  of  sugar  land,  they  could  have  gotten  all  tne  cane 
thev  wanted  from  the  owners  of  the  land  to  run  tneir  factories. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  might  add  this 

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing).  You  understood,  Mr.  Jones's  question  ? 
You  have  not  yet  saici,  to  my  knowledge,  there  was  plenty  of  sugar 
cane  conveniently  located  in  Negros  to  run  a  large  factory. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Oh,  but  there  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  can  supply  sugar  there  to  three  or  four  large 
factories. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  information,  for  I  did  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  want  to  add  this:  Before  leaving  the  islands  I  heard 
that  the  assembly  was  thinking  of  assisting  in  tne  establishment  of 
factories  and  having  somebody  to  build  a  factory  there  in  Negros  or 
wherever  there  are  privately  owTied  su^ar  lands;  and  as  to  the  sugar 
growers  of  Negros,  every  landowner  there  subscribed  to  a  contract 
promising  to  give  to  the  factorv  all  the  sugar  cane  that  they  raised, 
if  a  mill  should  be  located  in  Negros.  Mr.  Rosales,  the  manager  of 
the  Tabacalera  Co.,  which  owns  sugar  lands  in  Negros,  has  m  his 
possession  those  contracts. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Were  the  conditions  with  reference  to  fuel  and  with 
reference  to  water  transportation  such  as  would  reasonably  induce 
capital  to  build  that  kina  of  a  factory  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  There  is  no  question,  sir,  about  it.  I  know  that 
some  people  have  studied  the  question,  and  they  say  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  give  600,000  pesos  ($300,000  gold)  in  bonds  to  aid  the 
establishment  of  the  factory,  they  could  pay  the  same  back  to  the 
Government  in  three  years  and  still  make  every  year  from  12  to  20 
per  cent  profits. 

Mr.  RucKER.  In  Mmdoro  there  is  a  lot  of  land  that  is  adjacent  to 
this  land,  contiguous  and  near  enough  to  this  mill  in  question.  Why 
do  not  people  settle  there  in  that  section  of  the  country  and  take  up 
this  public  land,  so  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  tne  sale  of  their  cane  there  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Because  they  have  good  sugar  land  in  Negros  and 
anywhere  else. 
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Mr.  RucK£B.  But  this  is  good  sugar  land  contiguous  to  this  mill 
that  is  iust  about  to  be  put  up ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KucKEB.  They  would  have  a  market  for  their  sugar  also,  would 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Mr.  RuGKEB.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  testimony  given  by 
these  millmen  that  they  expect  their  profits  out  of  tlie  manufacture 
of  sugar  instead  of  the  raising  of  cane  f 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question^  sir. 

Mr.  KucKEB.  Their  testimony  here  is  that  tnese  Mmdoro  people 
expect  their  profit  out  of  the  milling  of  the  sugar  rather  than  the 
raising  of  the  cane. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  so  surprised 
that  they  did  not  go  to  Negros,  where  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
grind  the  sugar.  If  their  contention  is  sincere  m  this,  why  do  they 
spend  money  in  buying  land  in  Mindoro  instead  of  going  to  Negros 
and  spending  their  money  there  merely  in  establishing  a  mill  ?  Tfiney 
would  thus  be  devoting  themselves  only  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  that  in  a  locality  where  they  would  not  have  to  raise 
any  sugar  cane,  but  where  it  would  be  nimished  to  them  in  abun- 
dance. 

Mr.  Ruckeb.  You  think,  therefore,  their  claim  that  they  wanted 
an  assurance  that  they  would  get  sufficient  cane  to  make  into  sugar 
is  not  well  founded  ?  You  think  their  claim  that  they  wanted  nus 
land  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  enough  product  to  come  to  their 
mill  to  justify  the  building  of  such  a  mm  is  not  a  good  claim  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  seems  to  me  specious,  because  we  have  in  the 
Visayan  Islands  plenty  of  land,  not  only  enough  for  one  sugar  fac- 
tory, but  we  actually  produce  enough  sugar  cane  to  furnish  a  TnYll 
of  this  size  and  two  more  besides. 

Mr.  Paesons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  Mr.  Rosales  said 
that  if  the  money  were  expended  for  a  sugar  factoiy  in  Negros  it 
would  be  guaranteed  that  in  three  years  Uiey  could  make  money 
enough  to  pay  that  money  back,  and  in  addition  make  dividends  of 
12  to  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Twelve  to  twenty  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fabsons.  If  there  is  that  much  money  in  it,  how  is  it  possible 
that  nobody  has  built  a  sugar  factory  there  ?  If  it  is  such  an  open- 
and-shut  game  as  that,  how  is  it  nobody  has  taken  advantage  of  that 
opening? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  somebody  will  do  it 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  having  sold  the  friar  land  in  Mindoro  with  the  pretension  that 
it  would  be  a  good  example. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think  the  mill  would  have  been  established  in 
Negros  within  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  think  the  Phihppine  people  would  prefer  to 
advance  money  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  null  and  to  guarantee 
dividends  on  tne  money  so  loaned  rather  than  to  have  outside  capital 
buy  large  tracts  of  land  to  support  mills  that  it  might  erect  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  You  gave  two  reasons  why  they  objected  to  having 
lands  held  in  large  quantities.  The  first  one  I  want  to  speak  about 
again.  But  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  rather  the  poUtical  reason  that 
iimuences  you  to  say  that  the  Filipino  people  would  prefer  to  have 
no  sugar  factory  at  all  than  to  have  Amencans  come  in  and  make 
large  investments  in  Mindoro  and  own  both  the  lands  and  the 
factoiy  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  state  just  what 
part  this  political  influence  has  played  in  the  minds  of  the  Filipino 
people;  but  I  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Fihpinos  are  law- 
abiding  people  is  because  they  are  to  a  large  extent  small  but  indi- 
vidual property  owners  rather  than  mere  farm  hands.  We  know, 
therefore,  by  practical  experience  how  good  for  the  conmiunity  it  is  to 
have  everybody  owning  his  own  land.  In  my  own  Province  of 
Tabayas  there  is  an  instance  which  I  will  give.  I  believe  that  that 
Province  is  among  the  most  prosperous  Provinces  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago;  that  its  people  are  among  the  most  peaceful  and  devoted 
to  their  homes  and  their  works;  and  the  main  reason  is  that  in  that 
Province  almost  everybody  owns  his  land,  generally  in  small  quanti- 
ties. We  do  not  have  any  very  rich  people  there.  This  is  not  the 
same  condition  as  exists  in  Negros,  where  there  are  large  landowners. 
In  Negros  you  \^'ill  find  people  who  are  rich,  quite  rich,  which  we  do 
not  have  in  our  Province  of  Tabayas,  but  you  will  find  at  the  same 
time  that  the  poor  classes  in  Negros  are  very  poor — men  who  are 
practically  without  homes  of  any  kind.  In  my  Province  you  do  not 
nnd  that.  Everybody  has  his  home  and  his  carabao  and  his  own 
little  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  Mr.  Quezon,  that  the  world 
universally  recognizes  the  advantage  of  that.  It  is  not  only  that 
it  is  recognized  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  America,  and  in  every 
country  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  more  desirable  for  the  country  that 
as  many  people  as  possible  should  have  an  interest  in  the  country  by 
the  ownership  of  land.  That  is  universally  conceded.  But  admitting 
that,  which  we  all  admit  very  freely,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
agriculture  being  the  main  dependence  of  the  island,  and  necessarily 
so,  you  are  desirous  and  the  Filipinos  whom  you  represent  are  desirous 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  shall  own  that  land.  Did  you  hear 
the  testimony  of  Capt.  Sleeper  and  others  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  public  domain  unoccupied  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  know  the  amount.  Out  of  73,000,000 
acres  of  farm  land,  7,000,000  acres  are  owned  by  private  ownership. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Or  occupied  and  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  So  there  is  ten  times  as  much  land  open  for  cultiva- 
tion as  is  at  present  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  public  land  unoccupied 
and  the  amount  of  friar  lands  unoccupied? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  As  compared  to  the  amount  of  public  lands  unoccu- 
pied, the  amount  of  friar  lands  unoccupied  is  infinitesimal,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  discounted  some  23^000,000  acres  of  land 
that  might  at  least  be  claimed  by  private  individuals  if  they  asserted 
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tlieir  rights.  Out  of  an  area  of  50,000,000  acres  the  total  area  of 
friar  lands  of  all  kinds  is  only  400,000  acres,  of  which  a  ver^-  large 
part  is  occupied. 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Quezon's  attention  to  is 
this  fact,  that  the  amount  of  friar  lands  unoccupied  and  unsold,  or, 
rather,  that  the  total  amount  of  friar  lands  not  sold  to  Filipinos  is 
very,  very  small  as  compared  with  the  enormous  amount  of  public  land 
that  is  for  sale  and  which  is  entirely  and  unquestionably  permitted 
by  the  organic  act,  and  therefore  when  it  is  true  that  the  Filipino 
people  or  the  government  of  the  Philippines  have  incurred  for  the 
[)urchase  of  these  lands,  for  purely  political  purposes  and  reasons,  a 
debt  of  S7,000,000,  what  can  be  the  objection,  even  admitting  fully 
the  desirability  of  having  as  many  people  own  land  as  possible — but 
where  there  is  such  a  small  portion  of  iriar  lands,  do  thney  not  recog- 
nize the  good  policy  of  selling  that  in  any  quantity  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  a  burdensome  debt  which  is  constantly  increasmg? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think,  Mr.  Douglas,  to  answer  that  question  prop- 
erly I  should  be  allowed  to  make  some  explanations. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  the  whole  point  of  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Quezon.  In  the  first  place,  I  w^ant  to  say  that  it  is  a  question 
of  consistency.  Mv  people  think  that  if  it  is  bad  policy  to  sell  in 
large  tracts  tne  putHc  lands,  it  is  equally  bad  policy  for  the  public 
lands  called  **  friar  lands. '^  I  think  that  we  can  claim  to  be  consist- 
ent in  that  respect. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  because  of  their  fear  that  this  might  be  the 
beginning  of  an  entirely  new  policy  in  dealing  with  the  rhilippine 
puT)lic  lands.  If  my  people  should  not  object  to  having  the  iriar 
lands  sold  in  the  large  quantities  in  which  they  have  been  sold,  it 
might  be  understood  as  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to 
accept  that  policy  as  a  sound  one. 

The  third  reason  is  this:  The  main  object  in  buying  these  friar 
lands,  as  we  all  know,  was  not  to  get  back  the  money  which  has  been 
spent  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase,  because  if  that  was  the 
reason  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it  would  have  been  not  to  buy  the 
laml  at  all.  It  was  the  intention  in  acquiring  them  to  settle  once  for 
all  time  that  agrarian  question  which  arose  in  the  Philippines  between 
the  friars  and  their  tenants. 

Mr.  DouGi^s.  That  I  would  call  a  political  question  rather  than 
an  industrial  question. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  quibble  about  descriptive 
terms.     It  is  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  name. 

The  Filipinos  nave  had  a  verj^  sad  lesson  from  the  large  ownership 
of  lands.  It  is  true  that  the  original  object  of  the  struggle  against 
Spain  was  not  to  absolutely  cut  the  connection  between  Spain  and  the 
Philippines,  but  to  remedy  a  number  of  injustices  which  were  being 
(lone  to  the  Filipinos  bv  those  larj^e  landlortls  in  the  islands,  the 
Trial's.  Mr.  Taft  and  tlie  American  Government  saw  plainly  that 
the  only  way  of  successfully  handling  that  question  was  to  get  those 
large  landowners  out  of  the  situation  by  buying  the  lanil  from  them 
and  selling;  those  lands  on  easy  terms  to  tJie  tenants.  It  was  never 
considered  that  it  was  necessarv  to  buy  those  lands  which  were 
unoccupied.  Still  it  is  claimed  that  they  had  to  be  bought  in  order 
to  obtain  those  which  were  occupied. 

Mr.  ilADisox.  Do  vou  think  tliat  is  not  true^ 
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Mr.  Qi'Ezox.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  for  this  reason :  The  law  which  gave 
the  Plmippine  Government  the  right  to  purchase  those  lands  gave  the 
Philippine  Government  the  right  to  acquire  those  lands  throu^  the 
courts  by  expropriation,  so  that  if  the  friars  had  actually  refused  to 
sell  these  lands,  they  could  have  been  brought  before  the  courts  and 
their  lands  have  been  expropriated. 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  me  ask  this  question,  and  I  am  asking  purely 
for  information 

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing).  I  want  to  pursue  this  inquiry  a  little 
further,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  can  not  of  course  stop  the  witness 
when  he  goes  on  much  further  than  my  question  requires. 

Mr.  Quezon.  If  I  am  going  much  further,  I  would  rather  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  want  to  go  back  and  take  up  in  order  the  reasons 
you  gave  why  you  think,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tnat  so  small  a  part  of 
the  public  domain  was  friar  land  and  so  great  a  part  was  public 
land,  about  the  sale  of  which  in  small  quantities  there  is  no  question, 
this  matter  should  be  handled  in  the  way  you  suggest.  Take  up 
your  reasons  in  order  and  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Let  me  say  a  few  more  words  about  that  other  state- 
ment. If  the  intention  of  the  Government  in  buying  those  land? 
from  the  friars  was  to  avoid  the  ownership  of  very  large  tracts  of 
land,  why  are  you  going  to  sell  them  again  in  very  large  Quantities  ? 

Mr.  RucKEB.  Were  they  not  offensive  landlords?  Dia  they  not 
object  to  them  politically?  Instead  of  confining  it  to  simply  the 
ownership  of  so  much  land,  is  it  not  a  fact  they  were  offensive  owners  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Those  friars,  after  all,  occupied  very  much  the  same 
position  of  influence  with  the  Spanish  Government  that  these  large 
corporations  and  trusts  will  eventually  occupy  with  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  first  reason  you  gave  was  that  the  Filipino 

{)eople  desired  to  be  consistent;  that  if  they  objected  to  the  sale  of 
arge  tracts  of  public  lands  they  ought  also  to  object  to  the  sale  of 
these  large  tracts  of  friar  land.  Still,  that  is  no  real  reason,  as  I 
think  you  will  admit.  It  is  not  a  reason;  it  may  be  a  sentiment, 
but  it  can  not  be  in  any  respect  a  reason  against  the  sale  of  friar 
lands  to  procure  a  return  of  the  money  used  in  their  purchase. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  suggest  that  that  is  an  argument  you  are  pre- 
senting, rather  than  a  question? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  quite  agree  with  j'^ou,  and  I  do  not  ask  it  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  but  state  it  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
whether  or  not  the  policy  is  wise  or  unwise,  consistency  in  opposing 
one  as  against  the  other  is  no  argument  for  them  against  the 
wisdom  of  selling  the  friar  lands;  but  I  will  not  press  that. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  reason  wliich  you  gave  for  the  feeling 
in  the  archipelago  against  the  sale  of  friar  lands  in  large  quantities, 
although  so  much  public  land  remained  to  be  occupied,  that  reason 
was  that  you  thought  it  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy,  an 
entering  wedge  for  carrying  on  the  same  operations  upon  me  pubhc 
land,  and  that  therefore  they  felt  called  upon  to  protest.  But  if. 
under  tlie  law,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  the  en termg  wedge;  if  tlie 
Filipino  people  recognize  the  fact  that  the  friar  lands  stand  upon 
one  footing,  entirely  different  from  the  footing  on  which  the  puolic 
lands  stand,  and  that  therefore  the  sale  of  friar  lands  in  large  quanti- 
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ties  can  not  under  any  circumstances  be  used  as  a  precedent  in 
selling  the  public  lands  in  large  quantities,  why  do  they  fear  it  as  an 
enteni^  wedge  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Because  you  can  amend  the  law  which  governs  the 
public  lands. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  can  not  amend  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Filipino  Legislature  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Why,  I  think  you  can.     You  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  you  mean  Congress  will  do  it? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes.     Congress  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh^  well,  that  is  another  tiling. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  being  agitated  now. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  special  fear,  have  you, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  throw  open  the  pubUc 
lands,  when  tney  have  already  expressed  their  views  in  the  organic 
act,  in  which  that  matter  is  carefully  protected  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  Con- 
gress may  feel  in  the  future  about  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  you  not  know  as  expressed  in  the  organic  act, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  but.  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  know 
whether  Congress  will  amena  that  act.  Congress  has  amended  the 
organic  act  several  times  in  some  respects,  and  may  do  so  again  with 
r^ard  to  public  lands. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  until  it  is  amended,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
that  which  you  fear  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  hope  that  you  are  right  in  that  statement.  That 
is  what  my  people  wish. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  The  second  reason  wliich  Mr.  Quezon  gave  was  that 
it  may  postpone  independence. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  was  the  second  reason  he  gave  why  they 
oppose  the  sale  of  the  land  in  large  quantities,  which  is  a  different 
matter,  Judge  Rucker.  I  was  gettmg  at  his  reasons  why  they  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  sale  of  friar  land  in  large  quantities  and  the 
sale  of  pubUc  land  in  large  quantities. 

Your  third  reason,  Mr.  Quezon,  for  not  discriminating  between  the 
friar  lands  and  the  pubhc  lands  was  that  the  main  object  in  purchas- 
ing the  friar  lands  was  not  to  get  back  the  money,  but  to  accomplish 
some  pohtical  or  industrial  or  social  object  which  it  was  considered 
wise  to  accomplish  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  whether  it  was  the  main  object  or  not,  is  it 
possible  the  Filipino  people  would  rather  go  on  forever  seeing  this 
debt  increased,  or  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets,  than  see  the  friar 
lands  sold  in  large  quantities  and  thus  be  relieved  of  this  burdensome 
debt? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  a  question  which  I  thought  would  be  raised, 
and,  to  oe  accurate,  I  can  not  answer  the  question  positively,  because 
it  has  not  been  presented  before  the  FiUpmos  in  that  practical  busi- 
ness way.     But 

Mr.  Douglas   (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  you  just  for  one 

Question,  not  an  irrelevant  question;  but  when  you  speak  of  the 
'ilipinos,  you  mean  the  educated  people  in  tlie  cities,  and  so  forth  ? 
Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Among  the  country  tribes  there  is  not  one  in  a 
hnndred  men,  I  suppose,  that  knows  or  thinks  anything  about  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  have  been  traveling  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Douglas,  during  his  recent  trip  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  can 
affirm  here  that  I  met  in  every  town  we  visited  people  who  t^dked  to 
me  with  regard  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  yes;  some  people,  possibly. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Many  of  them,  because  this  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed pubUcly  over  there. 

Mr.  Douglas.  All  right;  go  ahead  with  your  answer. 

Mr.  Quezon.  This  c[uestion  in  that  particular  form  has  not  been 
brought  before  the  Filipinos,  or  at  least  oef ore  the  assembly — I  mean, 
whetber  they  would  rather  pay  from  their  pockets  this  money  which 
has  been  spent  to  acquire  these  friar  lands  than  to  have  them  sold  in 
these  large  tracts,  it  has  not  been  brought  up.  But  the  assembly 
has  just  passed  a  resolution,  unanimously,  which  opposes  the  selling 
of  large  tracts  of  these  public  or  friar  lands  to  any  mdividual  or  cor- 

E oration.  I  give  to  the  assemblymen  of  the  Philippines  credit  for 
nowing  what  they  wish  and  when  they  do  something  for  realizing 
the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  they  Know  very  well  that  as  a  result  of  that  resolution  they  will 
have  to  pay  from  the  pockets  of  the  Filipino  people  for  such  land  as  is 
not  eventually  sold. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Has  there  been  any  bill  introduced  in  the  Filipino 
assembly  to  restrict  the  amount  of  land  which  could  be  sold  to  an 
individual  or  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  has  passed  a  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Speaker,  and  the  Speaker  referred  it  to  your  committee, 
and  it  is  in  your  possession  now,  which  opposes  the  selling  of  larger 
tracts  of  friar  lands  than  1,024  hectares. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  resolution  expressive  of  their  sentiments! 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  has  there  been  any  law  or  bill  introduced  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  land  in  the  wav  I  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No;  because  in  tlie  first  place,  they  seem  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  in  their  power. 

The  Chaibman.  But  it  is  in  their  power.  They  can  restrict  it  to 
an  acre  to  each  purchaser  if  they  want  to.  The  organic  act  of  1902 
sajrs  the  lands  shall  be  sold  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Philippine  government  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  Quezon.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  seek  is  not  a  further 
restriction  of  these  quantities,  but  that  the  limitations  shall  not  be 
enlarged. 

The  CiiAraMAN.  But  nobody  doubts  the  construction  which  would 
give  to  the  Philippine  Legislature  the  power  to  restrict  the  sale  to  1 
hectare  to  an  individual,  if  they  chose  to  do  so;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  you  have  not  contended  there  ought  to  be  any 
further  restrictions.  You  simply  contend  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
further  extension. 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  do  not  want  to  have  any  further  changes.  We 
should  be  as  strongly  opposed  to  enlarging  it  as  to  restricting  it. 
Nobody  would  be  able  to  do  anything  there  then.  We  are  not 
against  the  development  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  The  friction  that  makes  it  desirable  to  acquire  the 
friar  land  wj»s  the  friction  between  the  friars  and  their  tenants,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Therefore  it  related  to  occupied  land  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  And  would  not  that  have  been  overcome  if  there 
had  been  bought  from  the  frairs  simply  the  occupied  lands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Parsons.  But  the  friars  were  unwilling  to  sell  those  alone; 
they  wanted  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  estates. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  understand  that  is  the  case;  yes,  sir.  I  contend, 
however,  that  in  such  case  the  occupied  friar  lands  could  have  been 
expropriated. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Through  condemnation  proceedings,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Would  not  the  object  have  been  attained  if  you 
turned  over  the  occupied  lands  to  the  occupants,  even  if  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  should  be  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  in  that  way  the 
indebtedness  cleaned  off  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  understand  the  situation  to  be  that  there  have 
been  sold  or  contracted  for  330,000  hectares,  of  the  value  of  $5,500,000; 
that  there  are  vacant  and  unsold  00,000  hectares,  of  the  value  of 
$2,100,000.  If  so  much  of  these  unsohl  lands  as  are  occupied  lands 
go  to  the  occupants  of  the  lands,  the  object  that  is  sought  would 
have  been  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  tliink  if  these  unoccupied  lands  are  sold  in  large 
quantities  we  simply  renew  the  same  difficulty  which  we  had  before, 
because  these  new  owners  would  own  as  large  tracts  of  land  as  the 
friars  then  owned,  and  sooner  or  later  the  man  who  buys  these  lands 
wiU  try  to  install  a  more  or  less  modified  svstem  of  peonage.  They 
will  not  have  the  land  or  keep  the  land  without  tenants,  and  we  will 
renew  the  same  trouble  which  we  had  with  the  friars — that  is,  between 
the  friars  and  their  tenants. 

Mr.  Madison.  In  saying  that  you  are  assuming  that  these  men  will 
be  the  same  offensive  landlords  that  the  friars  were;  but  does  that 
necessarily  follow  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  assume  anything.  I  prefer  not  to  make  an 
invidious  comparison  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Rucker.  He  says  one  is  as  objectionable  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  asking  for  information  now,  because  I  assume 
vou  know  these  men  much  better  than  I.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
difficulty  between  the  friars  and  their  tenants  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  tenant  felt  at  first  that  the  friars  were  oppressive  landlords; 
second,  were  there  not  a  great  manv  instances  in  which  the  people 
claimed  they  had  better  title  to  the  fands  than  the  friars  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  the  second  reason  is  true. 

Mr.  Madison.  Both  reasons  applied,  did  they  not  ?  Both  reasons 
were  objections  on  the  part  of  tne  people;  that  is,  first,  where  thev 
were  accepted  as  landlords  they  were  oppressive  landlords;  and, 
second,  there  were  manv  instances  in  whicn  the  tenant  denied  the 
title  of  the  landlord  and  claimed  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  better 
title  than  the  landlord  to  the  land  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  that  the  tenants  thought 
they  had  better  title  than  the  friars. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Then  you  think  if  they  had  gone  into  court  the  ten- 
ants would  have  won  against  the  friars,  whereas  they  could  not  win  as 
against  these  new  purchasers  ?    Is  not  that  your  proposition  I 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  Government  coula  have  gone  into 
court. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Government  could  have  forcibly  evicted  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir.     I  want  to  answer  your  Question 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  I  want  to  develop  tnat  as  a  matter  of 
information. 

Mr.  Quezon.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  but  it  is  information  for  me  as  well  as  fact, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  fact. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  was  going  to  say  this:  There  is  another  very  im- 
portant reason  in  that  question.  The  friars  were  really  a  part  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  RucKEE.  A  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  of  the  Spanish  Government.  They  had  a  most 
decided  influence  in  those  communities  where  they  were  landowners. 
The  fear  of  the  FiUpinos  now  is  that  if  these  lands  are  bought  by  men 
who  are  rich,  influential  men  here  in  the  United  States,  they  will 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  influence  with  this  Government  Uiat  the 
friars  had  been  exercising  with  the  Spanish  Government. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  Government  there  or  here  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  The  Government  there  and  here. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exercise  an  influence  on  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  PhiUppines  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  they  will,  too. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  That  brings  me  to  a  question  with  reference  to  what 
I  think  you  recorded  here  as  being  your  second  reason. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  am  simply  saying  what  I  think,  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  J\UCKER.  I  have  you  recorded  as  giving  as  a  second  reason  for 
your  objection  to  the  holding  of  these  lands  by  large  owners  over 
there  that  it  would  further  postpone  the  possibility  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  that, 
because  that  was  the  second  reason  you  gave. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Perhaps  I  could  put  it  in  this  way:  The  Filipinos 
think  that  in  some  way  or  another  there  has  been  a  promise  made  to 
them  that  they  shall  be  given  independence.  This  promise  went  a 
long  ways  to  assist  in  bringing  peace  and  pubUc  order  in  the  PhiUp- 
pine  Islands.  The  FiUpinos  thought,  and  they  stiU  think  that  in 
supporting  the  American  Government  in  the  islands,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  they  are  helping  out  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  of  inde- 
pendence. I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  FiUpinos  really  want  to 
oe  independent. 

This  IS  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country  to-day.  In  this  connect 
tion  the  Filipinos  are  afraid  that  even  with  the  very  best  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  ^ant  them  independence,  if 
'here  were  large  investments  of  Amencan  capital  in  lands  in  the 
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islands;  this  intention  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  in 
some  manner,  sooner  or  later,  defeated.  The  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  gentlemen,  as  you  all  know  and  as  I  am  sorry  to  know, 
are  not  concerned  one  way  or  the  other  with  the  Philippine  question. 
The  islands  are  very  far  away.  The  American  people  are  so  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  at  home  that  they  can  not  spend  their  time 
thinking  of  the  poor  eight  million  **  little  brown  brothers, '*  as  we  are 
called  over  here.  The  American  people  at  large  do  not,  therefore,  fix 
the  policy  of  your  Government  toward  the  PhiUppines.  Those 
Americans  who  have  personal  interest  in  the  islands  are  the  ones 
who  seek  to  command  attention  for  their  views  in  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  Philippines  and  in  this  particular  question  of  our  free- 
dom will  be  able  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Government,  because 
they  will  be  in  this  country  the  onlv  people  who  will  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  islands,  hence  their  voice  will  be  the  only 
voice  heard  by  the  Government.  So  in  the  end  we  fear  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  result  in  the  defeat  of  Philippine  independence. 
It  is  natural  to  believe  that  American  capital,  whether  corporate  or 
individual,  would  feel  safer  and  surer  under  the  American  flag  than 
under  the  Philippine  flag.  That  is  proper  from  their  standpoint, 
and  of  course  they  will  fight  for  the  retention  of  the  islands  after  they 
have  invested  their  money  there. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Why  does  not  your  objection  extend  to  the  case  of  the 
sugar  factorv^  because  if  there  is  investment  in  a  sugar  factory  those 
who  have  that  investment  would  be  as  anxious  as  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  investment  in  land  for  raising  the  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  abstract  we  would  prefer 
not  to  have  any  large  investments  of  outside  capital  in  the  islands 
until  the  question  of  our  poUtical  future  has  been  definitely  settled; 
but  recogmzing  the  necessity  of  developing  our  industries  and  lacking 
sufficient  local  capital  at  this  time,  we  prefer  to  have  it  invested  in 
that  manner  which  wiU  be  least  prejudicial  to  our  political  freedom 
in  future. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree.  After  all,  it  is  natural  for 
any  people  to  think  the  poUcy  of  turning  their  pubUc  lands  over  to 
foreigners  a  bad  poUcy  for  their  country,  whether  in  the  PhiUppines 
or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  true  a  great  many  countries  do  not  permit  aliens 
to  own  lands.  They  let  them  own  factories  and  carry  on  business, 
but  it  is  their  poUcy  to  prohibit  their  owning  land. 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  a  fact,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  it  has  been  the  poHcy  of  this  Government  to 
induce  Germans  and  other  foreigners  to  come  to  this  country  and  take 
up  lands  and  become  owners  of  lands  here. 

Mr.  Quezon.  If  Congress  will  pass  a  law  to  enable  us  to  make 
Philippme  citizens  of  those  who  come  to  Uve  there,  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  tnem  and  let  them  acquire  lands,  but  we  never  have  succeeded 
in  getting  such  a  law  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Parsons.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  every  new  country  that  is 
being  developed  must  at  first  have  foreign  capital  for  that  purpose  ? 
That  is,  the  capital  is  at  first  foreign  capital  that  is  being  used  to  de- 
velop it  t 

Mr.  Quezon.  To  some  extent,  perhaps. 
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In  connection  with  the  question  of  Mr.  Jones — there  is  a  point 
which  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  It  is  this:  I  believe 
that  the  organic  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands  does  not  allow  any 
American  to  buy  a  single  foot  of  public  land  in  the  islands.  The 
organic  law  of  Congress  grants  that  privilege  only  to  the  Filipinos — 
that  is,  to  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  interesting.     Where -do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  the  law;  it  is  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  RucKER.  The  Japanese  are  not  allowed  to  buy  any  land,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  so  far  noticed  that, 
but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Page  499  of  the  record  of  these  hearings  is  where  that 
organic  act  begins.     Look  at  section  4  and  section  15. 

Mr.  Quezon.  On  page  502,  section  15  of  the  organic  act  reads  as 
follows : 

That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
on  such  tenns  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to  provide  for  the  giantins 
or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  ana  settlers  and  other  citizens  of  said 
islands — 

^'And  other  citizens  of  said  islands."  That  means  that  in  every 
case  the  grantees  must  be  citizens  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands.  To  show 
that  these  words  meant  only  the  citizens  oi  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  not  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  country,  I 
call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  another  section,  section  21,  wnich 
says: 

That  all  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  both 
surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration, 
occupation,  and  purchase,  and  the  lands  in  which  thev  are  found  to  occupation  and 
purcnase,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  said  islands. 

So  when  the  law  means  to  allow  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  lands  there,  it  says  so  in  exact  terms,  and  in  the  other  section 
it  says  nothing  about  any  but  Philippine  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  say  in  the  friar-land  section ! 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  says  nothing  in  that  section.  My  contention  is, 
however,  that  the  prescription  contained  in  section  15  applies  to  all 
public  lands,  incluaing  the  friar  lands. 

Mr.  RucKEE.  Is  there  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Philippines  undertaking  to  say  what  citizenship  is  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir.  Citizenship  is  defined  by  section  4  of  the 
organic  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Gareett.  Section  4  defines  who  are  citizens. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Read  section  13. 

Mr.  Quezon  I  am  asked  to  read  section  13,  and  I  am  glad  to  read 
it.     It  is  said  this  is  the  answer  to  my  argument.     Section  13  reads: 

That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  pio\isionB  of  this 
act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  snail  classify  according  to  its  agricultural  char- 
acter and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  other  than  timber  or  mineral 
lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law 
until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  when  approved  by  the 
President  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
ensuing  session  thereof,  and  unless  disapproved  or  amended  by  Congress  at  said 
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seflsion  they  shall  at  the  close  of  such  period  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the 
Philippine  Islands:  Provided,  That  a  single  homestead  entry  shall  not  ex(!eed  sixteen, 
hectares  in  extent. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  pursuance  of  that,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Philip- 
pine Government  did  pass  a  law  which  authorized  not  only  citizens 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  hut  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  accjuire 
lands,  and  that  became  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  contend  such  a  law  is  null  and  void 
from  the  very  beginning,  because  Congress  gave  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  pass  a  law,  but  put  some  restrictions  on  that 
authority,  and  whenever  the  Philippine  Government  goes  over  or 
beyond  those  restrictions  its  acts  are  null  and  void.  Unless  Con- 
gress itself  should  pass  a  law  amending  that  section  (sec.  15)  of 
the  organic  act  which  I  read,  the  Philippine  Government  could  never 
amend  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  me  ask  this,  because  this  is  very  interesting 
matter  to  me.  This  section  provides  that  upon  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  passing  such  a  law,  then  it  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  by  the  President  to  Congress,  and  that  unless  it 
is  disapproved  or  amended  by  Congress  it  shall  nave  the  force  and 
effect  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Madison.  Suppose  your  position  is  correct,  that  the  Philippine 
Legislature  could  not  by  its  own  act  amend  the  oi^anic  act,  yet  if 
the  Philippine  Government  did  pass  an  act  which  had  the  effect  of 
amending  the  organic  act  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  and  submitted  it 
to  the  President  and  the  President  submitted  it  to  Congress  and  the 
Congress  did  not  disapprove  it,  but  by  its  acquiescence  gave  consent, 
why  does  not  that  amount  to  an  amendment  of  the  organic  act  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Before  answering  that  question 

Mr.  Madison  (interposing).  I  am  asking  to  get  your  views.  I  can 
see  some  reasoning  both  ways,  but  I  want  to  get  your  views. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  shall  answer  your  question  by  asking  you  another 
question,  and  that  is  this:  Suppose  the  Philippine  Government  should 
pass  a  law  and  make  the  limitation  of  the  public  lands  to  be  sold 
5,000  hectares;  would  that  be  legal? 

]Mr.  Madison.  If  it  was  a  matter  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  you  could  have  legislated  upon,  and  the  law  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  approved  by  him  and  then  submitted  to 
Congress,  and  if  by  its  acquiescence  Congress  approved  it,  then  I, 
for  the  moment,  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  it  would  not  in  effect 
be  an  amendment  of  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  mean  to  contend,  I  presume,  that  it  was 
ever  contemplated  by  anybody  that  the  organic  act  could  be  amended 
in  this  method,  do  you? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  Con^ess's  own  method. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  asking  if  you  believe  Congress  intended  to  provide 
any  such  method  of  amending  the  law  as  that  ? 

Sir.  Madison.  Xo;  I  have  been  connected  with  the  practice  of 
law  a  little  too  long  to  jump  at  any  conclusions  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
But  it  would  look,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
Congresses  own  method  that  was  provided,  as  though  Congress  is 
estopped  if  the  method  is  actually  followed. 
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Mr.  Garbett.  May  I  suggest  that  the  words  ''subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act"  surely  mean  something)  I  am  like  you  in 
that,  I  do  not  want  to  jump  at  any  conclusion,  and  I  am  not  goin^ 
to  do  so;  but  the  words  ''subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
except  as  herein  provided/'  in  section  13,  evidently  mean  something. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  do  they  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  think  the  word  "herein"  refers  to  section  13;  that 
it  has  reference  in  section  13  to  that  provision  that  a  single  homestead 
entry  shall  not  exceed  16  hectares  in  any  instance.  I  think  the 
words  "subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act"  have  reference  to 
section  15  and  all  the  other  sections,  section  15  confining  the  acouiring 
of  title  to  public  lands  to  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  wno  are 
clearly  demied  in  section  4. 

Take  section  21,  to  which  Mr.  Quezon  has  referred,  and  which 
declares  the  terms  upon  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
acquire  that  land.  Suppose  the  Philippine  Assembly  had  passed  an 
act,  which  had  been  to  the  President  and  by  the  President  referred 
to  Congress,  providing  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  not 
acquire  these  mineral  lands,  would  anybody  insist  that  that  could 
be  done  in  spite  of  the  act  of  Congress?  No,  of  course  not;  because 
it  is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  act,  that  the  assembly  has  to  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  seems  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  Section  1  of  the  pubKc  land  act,  passed  by  the 
PhiUppine  Legislature,  reads  as  follows: 

Any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  insular 
possession  thereof,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  may,  as 
nereinafter  provided,  enter  a  homestead  of  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  of  unoc- 
cupied, unreserved,  unappropriated  agricultural  public  land  in  the  Philippine  Islandf^ 
as  defined  by  the  act  ot  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled 
**  An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  '*  which  shall  be  taken,  if  on  surveyed 
land,  by  legal  subdivision,  but  if  on  unsurveyed  land  shall  be  located  in  a  body  whi<'h 
^all  be  as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in  shape  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
meters  in  length ;  but  no  person  who  is  the  owner  of  more  than  sixteen  hectares  of  land 
in  said  islands  or  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  any  gratuitous  allotment  of  sixteen  hec- 
tares of  land  since  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  Dy  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefitiJ  of  this  chapter. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  think  Congress  ever  intended  in  section  13 
to  give  the  Philippine  Government  any  power  in  regulating  the 
administration  of  public  land  to  override  or  amend  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Congress  itself  in  this  same  act. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  lone  and  short  of  it  is  that  you  think 
the  public-land  act  passed  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  is,  as  you 
might  say,  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  least  is  in  conflict  with  the  oiganic  act  i 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes.  The  mere  fact  that  Congress  did  nothing 
when  the  Philippine  public-land  act  was  submitted  to  it  should  not, 
in  my  judgment  as  a  lawyer,  be  construed  to  mean  that  Congress 
admitted  the  right  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  amend  the 
organic  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippine  Legislature  could  repeal  its  own 
act? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  but  they  could  not  repeal  a  concessional  act. 

The  Chairman.  Have  thev  attempted  to  repeal  this  public-land 
act? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Garrett's  suggestion  is 
good.  Section  13,  upon  a  close  reading  of  it,  applies  only  to  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations — first,  the  classification ;  second,  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations,  just  like  our  own  Department  of 
the  Interior  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment lands,  and  we  often  give  them  that  power;  but  they  must  be 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  under  and  within  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  think  it  is  a  little  broader  than  that.     It  says — 

shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  leasing,  sale,  and  other  disposition. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  and  it  says — 

except  as  herein  provided  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  But  section  15  says: 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe  by  general  legislation,  to  provide  for  the  granting 
or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  and  other  citizens  of  said 
islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  is  an  answer  to  quote  section  13,  unless  the 
language  is  intended  to  be  different  from  the  language  about  leasing 
or  selling. 

Mr.  i^DisoN.  I  do  not  think  we  can  settle  any  question  of  this 
kind.  Any  question  of  that  kind  involves  the  construction  of  the 
entire  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  Mr.  Quezon  had  not  quite  completed  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Just  a  few  more  words,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inquire  if  Mr.  Martin  is  desirous  of  asking 
Mr.  Quezon  any  questions. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  shall  want  to  ask  him  several  questions. 

Mr.  Quezon.  If  it  shall  meet  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  given  before  the  committee,  which  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  as  fully  as  I  would  like  before  I  complete  my 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  had  better  take  our  adjournment  at 
this  time,  then.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  about  the 
next  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  now  adjourn 
until  next  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  following  statement  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Rafael  Del-Pan  for 
insertion  in  the  record.  See  reference  to  the  same  on  page  723  of 
these  hearings: 

On  February  6,  1893,  there  was  organizeci  in  Madrid,  Spain,  by  a  public  im^trument 
executed  before  the  notary,  Manuel  Bofarull  y  Palau,  a  civil  partnership  in  the  form 
of  a  stock  company,  known  in  Spanish  law  as  a  "  Sociedad  An6nima  de  cardcter  civil." 
The  persona  who  appear  in  that  document  as  promoters  and  stockholders  of  said  com- 
pany were  Celedonio  del  Val,  who  subscribea  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesetas,  Manuel 
Fernandez  del  Valle,  who  subscribed  350,000  pesetas;  Patricio  Garcia  Cortina,  who 
subscribed  350,000  pesetas;  Diego  Suarez,  who  subscribed  400,000  pesetas;  Claudio 
Lopez  y  Bni,  marquis  of  (^omillas,  who  subscribed  1,000,000  pesetas;  Santiago  Lopez, 
who  subscribed  300,000  pesetas;  Mariano  Sainz,  who  subscribed  400,000  pesetas,  and 
Jos^  Sainz,  who  subscribed  250,000  pesetas,  making  a  total  of  4,050,000  pesetas,  which 
was  the  total  amount  of  capital  of  the  company,  divided  into  81  shares  of  50,000  pesetas 
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each .  The  corporate  name  jj^iven  to  the  company  was  ( ^ompafiia  AgHcola  de  Ultramar, 
the  local  domicile  of  which  wa8  establiahed  in  Manila.  The  purpoee  of  said  company, 
as  stated  in  said  instrument,  watf*  the  exploitation  and  development  of  a^cultural 
enterprises  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  Spanish  colonial  possessions. 

The  estates  of  San  FrancL-icode  Malabon,  Tala,  Malinta,  and  Piedad  were  sold  by  the 
Augustiiiian  friars  to  this  company  in  the  said  year  1893;  the  estates  of  Isabela,  Talisay- 
Minglanilla,  Muntilu|Mi,  Hanilad  Talamban,  Dam{>ol,  San  Marcos,  Matamo,  and 
Gui^uinto  were  sold  by  the  same  religious  order  to  this  company  in  the  year  1899  and 
the  estate  of  Binagba^  was  sold  in  the  year  1901. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  \t»  busicese  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  company 
appointed  as  its  general  manager  fgerente)  Juan  Martin  Ibafiez,  and  an  auxiliary' 
board  of  diiectors,  coniposed  of  Manuel  Gutierrez,  Ricaido  Deza,  Felipe  Garcia. 
Fiancisco  Alvarez,  and  Jos^  Prada,  residents  of  the  city  of  Manila,  was  also  appointed 
by  said  company. 


By  a  deed  executed  in  Madrid  on  Maich  31,  1894,  before  the  same  notary  pubhc. 
the  Rev.  Toiibio  Minguella,  attorney  in  fact  for  the  Recoleto  Corpora tion,  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  sold  the  Imus  estate  to  a  corporation  organized  in  the  same  citv 
15  days  before,  under  the  name  of  Fomento  de  la  Agricultura  de  Filipinas,  for  a  cast 

S rice  of  4,000,000  oesetaf.  On  Maich  17,  1900,  under  instrument  executed  heiote 
eoige  Frederic  ^Varren,  n(  tary  public,  London,  England,  Mr.  Mauricio  Ruffer 
Prieger,  s^  attorney  in  fact  for  Fomento  de  la  Agricultuia  de  Filipinas,  sold  to  the 
British  Manila  Estates  Co.  (Ltd.)  the  said  Imus  estate  for  a  cash  price  of  £10,000. 

This  company  was  incoiporated  on  July  26,  1898,  under  the  companies  acts,  1862 
to  1893,  as  a  company  limited  by  shares,  having  its  registered  office  at  39  Lombard 
Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  in  Manila  Marcos 
McGregor  ac  tod  as  its  agent  and  attorney  in  fact,  under  power  executed  on  June  7. 
1902,  before  John  Dalton  Venn,  notary  public,  by  Ernest  Ruffer,  Joseph  Jodd,  and 
Spencer  Thornton  Treffry,  president,  member,  and  secretary  of  the  company. 


On  August  8,  189S,  the  Rev.  Cdndido  Garcia  Valle,  appearing  as  vicar  general  of 
the  Province  of  the  Holv  Rosarv  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  for  the  Philippine  Island? 
and  in  representati«)n  thereof,  before  Enrique  Barrera  y  Caldee,  notary  public  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  executed  a  deed  in  favor  of  Richard  Andrews,  a  British  subject,  cov- 
ering the  estates  of  Calamba,  Biilan,  Santa  Rosa,  Lolomboy,  Naic,  Orion,  Santa  Cruz 
de  Malabon,  and  Santa  Maria  de  Pandi,  alleged  to  be  the  properties  of  said  corjwratioc, 
for  the  sum  of  3,830,000  pesos  Mexican  currency;  receipt  of  1  per  cent  of  said  purchase 
price  being  acknowledged  in  the  deed,  the  purchaser  undertaking  to  pay  the  remain- 
der and  the  interest  on  the  deferred  payments  in  annual  installments.  The  properties 
were,  by  the  same  instrument,  mortgaged  as  security  for  the  unpaid  portions  of  the 
purchase  price. 

On  January  29,  1900,  two  further  deeds  were  executed  in  this  city  before  the  same 
notary  public,  by  which  the  8  haciendas  in  question  were  again  conveyed.  Bv  the 
first  instrument  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Santiago  Payd  y  Perez,  as  vicar  general  and 
representative  of  the  Province  of  Holy  Rosary  (the  Dominican  Order),  sold  to  Don 
Baldomero  Ilazanas  y  Verdugo,  as  representative  of  the  Universal  Partnership,  domi- 
ciled in  Haiphong  (Tongkin),  and  constituted  according  to  the  laws  of  Fnmce  by 
Bishop  Jose  Terres  and  the  Rev.  Fathers  Felix  de  Fuentes,  Pedro  Soriano,  Tomai> 
Guirro,  and  Bonifacio  Garcia  all  the  claims  of  the  Dominican  corporation  against  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  all  their  ri^ht,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  estates  formeny  sold  to 
the  latter.  The  deed  recites  the  payment  to  the  vendor  by  the  vendee  for  the  sum 
•f  $3,791,700. 

Bv  the  second  deed  referred  to,  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Baldwin  and  Seiior  Baldomero 
de  Hazaflas,  as  representative  of  the  Universal  Partnership  above  mentioned,  organ- 
ized a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Co. 
(Ltd.),  domiciled  in  Manila,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  engage  in  agricultural 
operations  and  others  of  similar  nature.  The  capital  of  the  firm  was  placed  at 
5,000,000  pesos.  This  was  in  part  represented  by  the  8  estates  purchased  by  Mr. 
Andrews  and  the  interests  of  the  Dominicans  therein,  as  mortgagees,  which  interest  has 
been  assigned,  as  stated,  to  the  company  represented  by  Sefior  Hazaftas. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  OP  PHILIPPINE 

GOVERNMENT. 


House  of  Representatives, 

COMMITTEB   ON   InSUI-AB  AfFAIRS, 

Tuesday  J  February  14,  1911. 

The  committee  met  this  day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Marlin  E, 
Olmsted  (chairman)  nresiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Olmsted,  Hubbard,  Graham,  Parsons,  Jones, 
Garrett,  Denver,  Fornes,  Helm,  Rucker,  and  Larrinaga. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HON.  MAirXTEL  L.  QUEZON— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  not  concluded,  Mr.  Quezon? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  more  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  vou  asked  me  the 
other  day  whether  the  Philippine  Assembly  had  passed  any  bill 
reducing  the  amount  of  pubnc  lands  which  could  oe  disposed  of. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  at  the  time  you  asked  the  question  what 
you  meant  by  it,  and  I  answered  that  they  passed  a  resolution. 
Well,  I  want  to  say  that  they  did  not  pass  any  resolution  restricting 
the  amount  of  public  land  which  can  be  sold  or  leased  to  individuals. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  now  any  idea  of  doing  that.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Assembly  is  in  favor  of  the  present  limitations  as  con- 
tained m  the  organic  act  and  do  not  want  to  enlarge  or  restrict  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  organic  act.  I  asked 
whether  the  Philippine  Legislature  had  passed  any  law,  or  any  bill 
had  been  introducea,  to  limit  the  amount  of  friar  lands  that  could  be 
held? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  understand  that  they  have  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  the  unoccupied  friar  lands  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  amount  larger 
than  1,024  hectares  to  any  corporation  or  association  of  persons  nor 
over  16  hectares  to  any  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  that  bill  ?     When  was  it  passed  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  the  date  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
but  it  was  passed  by  the  assembly  at  the  last  session  and  the  com- 
mission did  not  approve  it.  Besides  that  bill,  the  assembly  adopted 
three  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  friar  lands.  I 
have  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  bill  or  of  the  resolutions,  but  I 
got  a  telegram  from  the  secretary  of  the  assembly  advising  me  of 
this  fact. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  had  passed  some  resolution  touching 
the  matter  ? 

(967) 
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Mr.  Quezon.  That  they  had  passed  one  bill  and  three  resolutions. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  popular  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  the  popular  assembly  had  passed  a  bill 
applying  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  orgamc  act  to  the  unoccu- 
pied friar  lands. 

Mr.  RucKER.  By  amending  or  repealing  the  law  that  they  had 
formerly  passed  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Apparently;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Suppose  you  go  ahead,  Mr.  Quezon,  and  complete  the 
statement  that  you  were  making  when  we  adjourned  Saturday. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  tliat  I  want  to  say 
except  that,  judging  from  the  resolution  of  the  PhiUppine  Assembly 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  in  his  possession 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No  such  resolution  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  has  been  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  this  conmiittee, 
I  think.     I  saw  a  copy  of  the  resolution  printed  by  order  of  the  House. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Quezon  is  speakmg  now  of  u  different  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  resolution  do  vou  refer  to? 

Mr,  Quezon.  The  resolution  of  the  assembly  asking  Congress  not 
to  enlarge  the  limitations  imposed  on  public  lands. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  pubUc  lands? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  if  the  friar  lands  are  not  to  be 
imderstood  as  bemg  subject  to  the  same  limitations  the  assembly  asks 
Congress  to  make  them  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  Senate  bill  which  was  passed  some- 
what enlarging  the  pubhc  lands  from  40  acres  to  100  acres? 

A£r.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  the  resolution  whicli  was  passed  two  months 
ago  by  the  assembl}^,  a  copy  of  which  they  sent  to  the  House,  and  I 
saw  it.     In  fact,  I  got  my  copy  from  this  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Quezon. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  remember  that  when  Mr.  Douglas  was  questioning 
me  he  insinuated  the  idea  that  there  is  no  fear  that  the  organic  act 
with  regard  to  the  public  lands  will  be  amended  by  Congress.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  oe. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  as  to  the  land  limitations  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  amend  the 
act  as  to  the  land  limitations,  but  judging  from  the  questions  asked 
by  some  members  of  this  committee  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  enlargiag 
the  amount  of  public  land  that  can  be  disposed  of  in  favor  of  corpo- 
rations or  individuals,  it  seemed  to  me  there  is  some  idea  or  intention 
of  amending  the  organic  act  with  regard  to  that.  Therefore  I  beg  of 
the  committee  to  consider  the  views  of  the  Filipinos  in  this  matter 
very  carefully.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Quezon,  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  the  Fili- 
pinos do  not  desire  that  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  ownership 
of  the  public  lands  shall  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  if  it  shall  be  held  by 
Congress  that  the  limitations  placed  in  the  orgamc  act  upon  public 
lands  do  not  apply  to  what  are  called  the  friar  lands  the  Filipinos 
desire  that  those  same  limitations  shall  be  placed  upon  the  friar 
lands  ? 

.Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  thmk  that  the  friar  lands 
should  be  sold  in  any  larger  quantities  than  the  organic  act  provides 
in  regard  to  the  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  were  giving  some  reasons  on  Saturday  in  reply 
to  some  question  addressed  to  you  in  support  of  your  position,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  the  Filipino  people  did  not  desire  to  have  foreign 
capital  invested  in  lands  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  sugar 
industry,  and  I  think  you  stated  that  the  Philippme  Legislature 
would  prefer  to  make  loans  to  some  native  concerns  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  put  up  these  big  modem  sugar  factories,  rather  than  to  have 
the  land  sold  in  large  quantities  to  foreign  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  stated  that  to  be  the  view  of  the  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  to  be  your  own  view  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  this  investment  made 
in  Mindoro  by  the  people  represented  by  Mr.  Poole  is  considered  by 
the  Philippine  Gbvemment  as  an  experiment,  an  example 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  An  object  lesson? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  an  object  lesson  for  the  Filipinos,  and  that  by 
seeing  the  success  of  this  concern,  they,  the  Filipinos,  might  them- 
selves get  together  and  establish  a  factory.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  stating  the  opinion  of  the  assembly,  but  on  my  part  I  think  that 
if  that  is  true  and  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  PhiUppine 
Government  of  selling  any  more  public  or  friar  lands  in  large  quanti- 
ties, we  could  very  well  let  that  factory  go  and  see  what  it  can  do. 
I  do  not,  however,  know  that  I  am  representing  the  views  of  the 
assembly  when  I  say  this. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  purpose  of 
establishing  that  factory  in  Mindoro  is  to  furnish  an  object  lesson  to 
the  Filipino  people  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  modern 
production  of  sugar,  that,  speaking  for  yourself,  you  would  not  object 
to  this  concern  owning  and  operating  that  factory  if  you  could  have 
some  understanding  that  they  would  not  give  you  further  object 
lessons  along  the  same  line  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  not  so  much. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  your  idea  that  if  this  so-called  object  lesson  proves 
a  financial  success  they  will  want  to  establish  other  factories  in  Ne- 
gros  and  in  other  sugar-producing  sections  of  the  islands  and  thus 
monopolize  the  sugar  business  of  the  islands '(     Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  am  afraid  that  they  would  establish  factories 
whenever  they  could  get  good  sugar  land,  and  my  fear  is  that  instead 
of  going  to  Negros,  Cavite,  Pampanga,  or  other  places  where  we  have 
private  sugar-land  owners  they  would  go  somewhere  else  where  they 
could  find  unoccupied  lands,  good  for  sugar,  acquire  these  lands,  and 
there  establish  factories. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  individual  view  that  if  they 
would  content  themselves  with  the  land  they  have  in  Mindoro  and 
the  one  factory,  you  would  not  object  so  much  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jones.  But  you  apprehend  that  this  is  just  a  starter  and  that 
if  it  is  successful  they  \viu  put  up  other  factories  and  acquire  other 
lands  in  other  sections  of  the  islands  and  thus  monopolize  the  sugar 
business  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  the  FiUpino  people  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  Supposing  that  that  were  the  case  and  that  instead 
of  producing  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  the  islands  woidd  produce  500,000 
tons,  would  not  that  be  a  profitable  enterprise  for  the  entire  islands: 
would  it  not  give  employment  to  a  great  many  people,  who  would 
thereby  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  natural  resources  or  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  would  give  employment  to  Fihpino  laborers,  but 
those  laborers^  instead  of  getting  land  and  work  it  for  themselves, 
would  be  simply  the  peons  of  the  factories,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
would  be  at  all  benencial  for  the  Filipino  people. 

Mr.  FoRNEs.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  m  tne  production  of  sugar 
the  PhiUppine  Islands  must  compete  against  the  whole  world  in 
order  to  get  a  market  for  their  sugar? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRNEs.  In  order  to  compete  against  the  whole  world,  would 
they  be  able,  so  to  say,  to  have  factories  which  would  produce  it  as 
cheaply  or  land  which  would  produce  as  much  sugar  per  acre  as  you 
can  find  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  as  manufactured  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  * 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  should  think  so,  but  I  am  perfectly  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  President  Taft  when  he  stated  before  this  commit- 
tee that  he  did  not  believe  in  making  the  sugar  industry  the  main 
industry  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  because  it  would  concentrate  very 
great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  and  make  the  rest  of  the 
community  poor. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  Another  product  of  the  islands  is  tobacco? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  Would  not  that  also  be  true  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  are  producing  tobacco  now  which  competes  in 
the  markets  of  the  w^orld.  Our  tobacco  lands  are  divided  into  small 
farms,  and  we  do  not  have  anv  large  concerns,  with  one  exception, 
and  under  these  conditions  we  have  tobacco  factories  in  Manila. 

Mr.  Fornes.  You  understand  that  the  raising  of  tobacco  does  not 
require  a  mill,  and  every  small  farmer  cures  his  tobacco  and  has  the 
same  advantage  as  a  man  who  has  100  acres;  it  is  simply  hand  work; 
but  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  you  require,  of  course,  factories. 
The  supposition  alwavs  is  that  a  small  factory  can  not  compete  in 
price  against  a  large  factory,  and  therefore  to  enable  the  Philippine 
manufacturers  of  sugar  to  compete  against  the  manufacturers  oi^the 
world  they  would  have  to  manufacture  it  upon  the  same  scale  and 
upon  the  same  economic  basis  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  understand  that  we  are  not  competing  against  the 
world  in  the  production  of  sugar  since  you  have  opened  tnis  protect-ed 
market  to  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  nation  gains  in  wealth  to 
the  extent  that  it  trades  with  other  countries?  If  all  the  money  pro- 
duced in  the  Philippine  Islands  remained  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  it 
would  not  increase  the  wealth,  as  far  as  measurement  with  other  coun- 
ries  is  concerned,  and  therefore  if  you  have  natural  advantages  in  the 
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production  of  any  article,  those  advantages  are  only  enriched  to  the 
extent  that  you  can  sell  the  article  to  the  people  outside  the  Philippine 
Islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  express  my  views 
clearly.  I  mean  this:  I  absolutely  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that 
we  have  to  have  modem  factories  to  compete  with  the  world  m  the 
production  of  sugar.  Still,  my  contention  is  that  the  FiUpinos  will  be 
more  benefited — we  are  discussing  here  the  disposition  of  lands  in  con- 
nection with  the  sugar  industry — if  the  Fihpinos  who  bring  the  cane 
to  the  mill  are  owners  of  the  land  and  if  the  owners  of  the  mills  are 
devoted  only  to  the  production  of  sugar.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it 
would  be  more  beneficial  for  the  FiUpinos  to  have  the  people  who  own 
the  mills  owning  the  lands,  raising  the  cane,  and  their  factory  grinding 
the  cane. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Would  jou  object  to  that  if  the  people  who  owned 
the  sugar  lands  were  Filipinos  and  those  Filipinos  also  owned  the 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No;  for  the  reason  that  the  Filipinos  who  own 
sugar  lands  do  not  own  any  such  large  quantities  as  in  Mindoro. 
Besides,  the  committee  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
main  objection  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  investment  of  outside  captial 
in  the  islands  is  the  question  of  their  independence. 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  real 
objection  was  on  the  ground  of  independence.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
size  of  some  of  tJie  large  sugar  estates  on  Negros  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  price  put  upon  the 
sugar  lauds  on  Negros  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No.  I  did  not  study  that  question  carefully  and  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  offhand  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  resolution,  perhaps,  to  wliich 
vou  have  referred.  Please  examine  it  and  tell  us  whether  it  is  the 
one  to  which  you  have  referred.  [Handing  witness  House  Docu- 
ment No.  1326,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session.] 

Mr.  Quezon  (after  examining  document).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  resolution  itself  it  savs: 

ft/ 

That  the  aeeembly  do,  and  hereby  doe?,  fltate  its  desire  that  the  sale  of  said  entatef* — 

That  is  the  friar  estates — 

to  pcraons  other  than  thoee  who  were  tenants  of  the  same  prior  to  June  third,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight,  and  of  all  other  property  ac<juire<i  by  the  Government  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  be  made  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in  section  fifteen 
of  the  oi^ganic  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  says  the  sale  to  persons  other  than  those  who  are  tenants.  You 
would  not  then  restrict  the  sale  to  40  acres  or  16  hectares  to  persons 
who  are  tenants  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  correctly  understood  you  so  far  as  the  San 
Jose  estate  on  the  island  of  ifindoro  is  concerned,  you  would  not 
particularly  object  to  that  sale  if  it  is  not  to  be  follow^ed  by  other 
sales  of  large  quantities  of  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  if  that  sale  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  object  lesson  to  the  Filipinos,  I,  myself, 
personally,  might  not  object  to  it,  but  you  knowlhat  the  Filipinos 
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are  opposed  to  that  sale  very  strongly.     Perhaps,  the  reason  why 
they  do  it  is  because  they  are  alraid 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  this  is  the  entering  wedge, 
as  we  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  large 

Mr.  Quezon  (interposing).  If  I  may  just  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Certain^. 

Mr.  Quezon.  The  question  of  the  San  Jose  estate  has  always 
appeared  to  me  as  a  serious  matter,  and  one  night  I  invited  to  my 
house  the  members  of  the  Filipino  Assembly  and  I  asked  them 
whether  thev  would  rather  have  the  Philippine  Government  annul 
that  sale  and  put  the  Philippine  Grovernment  under  obligations  to  this 
company  which  bought  the  land  to  pay  them  back  the  amount  paid 
for  the  land  and  perhaps  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  and 
damages.  I  asked  them  that  because  I  thought  if  they  wanted  to 
rescind  that  sale  they  should  be  prepared  for  all  the  consequences. 
They  discussed  the  matter,  but  did  not  come  to  any  agreement  then, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  you  now  for  your  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  Quezon.  After  the  sale  is  done,  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
alone,  because  I  am  afraid  that  these  gentlemen  might  bring  some 
lawsuits  and  cause  the  Philippine  Government  a  large  expenditure  of 
money. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  already  claim  to  have  spent  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  it,  and  they  might  get  not  only  the  million 
dollars  back,  but  the  interest  and  damages,  because  they  claim  that 
they  bought  the  land  iq  good  faith. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  be  willing  to  agree  to 
reimburse  these  people  for  all  the  money  they  claim  to  have  spent 
there  and  the  interest  on  their  money  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  because  it  woula  mean  to  throw  away  that 
money,  and  I  can  not  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  the 
Philippine  Government  should  throw  away  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  not  for  the  opinion  of  anyone 
else,  but  your  own  opinion,  whether  taking  this  sale  alone,  by  itself, 
the  only  one  that  has  been  made  or  is  to  be  made,  would  you  not  con- 
sider it  a  pretty  fair  transaction  to  dispose  of  that  uninhabited  estate 
on  the  terms  on  which  it  was  sold  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  From  a  business  standpoint  I  think  it  was  a  eood 
business  transaction,  undoubtedly.  If  1  were  the  owner  of  the  land 
I  would  sell  it  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  sold. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  under  the  law  as  it  stands 
public  lands  can  not  be  sold  in  excess  of  16  hectares  to  an  individual 
or  1 ,024  hectares  to  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  unoccupied  friar  lands  which 
could  be  sold  in  large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  the  Calamba  and  Isabela  estates. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Those  are  the  only  two  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Those  are  the  main  one^. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  Do  they  contain  large  quantities  of  land  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  there  are  47,000  hectares  in 
the  Isabela  estate. 

Mr.  Parsons.  In  the  combined  Cavite  estates  there  are  40,000 
acres  of  contiguous  land  ? 

Capt.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  believe  that  you  could  get  capital  in  the 
Philippines  to  build  all  the  mills  that  should  be  built  in  the  Philippines 
with  tne  present  limitations  as  to  owning  land  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  should  think  so;  yes,  sir;  because  the  land  already 
owned  by  individuals  would  supply  enough  sugar  cane  for  many  mills. 

Mr.  EucKER.  My  question  tnen  would  be,  why  have  not  tlie  mills 
been  erected  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Because  we  have  not  had  time.  Nobodv  thought  of 
erecting  mills  in  the  Phihppines  until  the  Pajiie  tariff  bill  was  passed, 
and  that  was  only  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  admits  free  how  much  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  before  that  time  nobody  thought  of  erecting  mills  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RuCKER.  You  believe,  then,  that  this  capital  might  be  obtained 
under  present  conditions  eitner  by  the  Filipinos  raising  it  themselves 
by  legislative  action  or  that  foreign  capital  might  come  in  and  build 
the  mills  hereafter  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rucker.  If  you  secured  independence  would  vou  say  that 
that  same  thing  might  be  expected  ?  Do  you  believe  that  you  could 
get  foreign  capital  if  you  haa  independence  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  so.  Cuba  is  an  example  of  it.  Cuba  has 
independence  from  the  United  States.  The  Pnilippines  and  Cuba 
were  on  the  same  footing.  They  have  in  Cuba  as  much  capital  as 
they  want  and  more  than  they  can  employ.  I  do  not  see  any  differ- 
ence between  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  except  what  Admiral  Dewey 
said — that,  knowing  the  Filipinos  and  the  Cubans  as  he  did,  he  believed 
the  Filipinos  were  more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  Cubans. 
I  do  not  want  to  sav  that  myself,  however,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
make  comparisons  between  my  country  and  others. 

Mr.  Rucker.  You  think  tnat  would  be  so  even  if  the  United 
States  added  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  case  of  your  independence  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  because  our  labor  is  cheaper  and  our  lands 
are  rich;  they  do  not  require  any  fertilizing,  and  the  money  invested 
there  will  undoubtedly  return  more  profit  than  the  money  invested 
in  Cuba  or  Hawaii,  where  they  have  to  spend  so  much  money  in 
fertilizing  and  where  they  pay  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Rucker.  After  all,  Mr.  Quezon,  is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  judg- 
ment and  the  opinions  you  have  been  able  to  get  from  others,  that 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  investment  of  American  capital  over 
there  is  that  it  will  postpone  the  independence  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Without  any  question.  In  that  connection  I  should 
state  that  the  material  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would 
be  better  promoted  if  Congress  were  to  declare  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Phihppines.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Fili- 
pinos think  they  are  going  to  get  independence  to-day  or  to-morrow 
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or  in  a  few  years,  while  some  people  believe  they  will  never  get  it, 
and  the  Filipinos  are  in  fact  in  some  way  or  another  trying  to  prevent 
any  more  investments  in  the  islands  until  Congress  has  dei  lared  the 
policy  of  this  Government  with  regard  to  the  PhUippines. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  were  to  grant  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines;  would  there  then  be  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos  to  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  tne  islands! 
After  such  independence,  would  there  be  objection  to  the  investment 
of  American  capital  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  can  safely  say  that  the  Americans  then  vdll  be 
welcomed. there  in  preference  to  all  other  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  objection  now  on  the  pjart  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  the  fear  that  the  investment  of  American  capital  might  post- 
pone, perhaps  indefinitely,  the  matter  of  independence? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Have  you  in  mind  any  date  in  the  future  when  you 
think  the  Philippine  Islands  ought  to  be  declared  independent? 

Mr.  Quezon.  For  myself,  Judge,  I  think  that  we  are  capable  of 
administering  our  affairs  to-day. 

Mr.  RucKER.  But  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  over  there;  some 
say  10  years,  some  say  15  years,  and  one  of  your  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives over  there  told  me  that  50  years  was  but  a  second  m 
the  life  of  a  nation  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  50  years  they  preferred 
to  know  it  now. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  about  six  years  ago  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  about  that,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  to-day,  and  all  the  FiUpinos,  with  but  very  few  excep- 
tions, agree  that  it  would  be  better  ir  they  had  their  independence 
to-da}'.  I  can  point  to  not  more  than  six  men  who  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States  for  not 
less  than  50  years. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  coincidently  i^athdra^ing 
our  troops  from  the  islands  and  leaving  you  to  take  care  of  yourselves 
witli  other  nations? 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  have  always  thought,  Judge,  that  if  the  United 
States  was  going  to  grant  the  t'ilipiuos  their  independence  this  Gov- 
iM-nment  would  do  in  the  PhiUppines  what  it  did  in  Cuba,  to  wit,  that 
it  would  ask  other  nations  not  to  interfere  with  our  independence. 

Mr.  RucKER.  And  as  Europe  has  done  with  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Parsons.  Do  you  wish  simply  the  neutralization  of  the  Phil- 
ippines so  far  as  all  countries  are  concerned,  or  do  you  wish  us  to 
have  the  power  to  intervene  as  we  have  the  power  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  the  general  opinion  there  is  to  have  the  Philip- 
pines neutralized. 

Mr.  Parsons.  You  would  not  want  the  United  States  to  have  the 
power  to  intervene  as  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Some  are  in  favor  of  that,  Mr.  Parsons,  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  the  neutralization  of  the  islands  would  be  better 
than  for  the  United  States  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  would  be  content  with  either  plan  if  you  could  get 
immediate  independence  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EucKER.  You  would  prefer  the  United  States  to  have  the 
power  of  intervention  rather  than  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  with  Secretary  Dickinson  when  he 
visited  Zamboanga? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  Moros  there? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  question  of  independence  was  raised 
did  not  they  strenuously  object  to  oeing  governed  by  the  Filipinos  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Some  spoke  in  those  terms,  but  I  think  we  can 
handle  them  in  the  way  they  are  handled  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  they  state  to  Secretary  Dickinson  that 
while  they  had  fought  in  the  first  instance  they  were  now  reconciled 
to  the  American  Government,  but  that  if  we  reverted  them  to  the 
government  of  th^  Filipinos  they  would  go  to  war? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Fifteen  days  after  that  speech  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Army  had  a  pretty  bad  time 
there  with  the  Moros.  They  had  a  real  strong  fight.  In  all  sincerity 
I  really  do  not  believe  that  the  speeches  made  by  some  Moros  before 
the  Secretary  of  War  were  true  expressions  of  their  own  ideas. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do  not  think  that  represented  the  true  sentiment? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Not  at  all.  Here  is  an  mstance  which,  in  my  opinion, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  speeches  were  made  by  someooay  else 
and  not  by  the  Moros.     They  said,  among  other  thmgs: 

Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  turn  the  Moros  over  to  the  Filipinos  you  will  be  responsible 
before  God  /or  tnc  blood  which  will  be  shed. 

ifr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
the  fact  that  a  Moro,  being  a  Mohammedan,  considers  it  a  virtue 
to  kill  a  Christian;  how  would  he  then  blame  anybody  for  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  a  virtue  ?  So 
I  do  not  tnmk  they  ever  wrote  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think  somebody  else  put  the  words  in  his  mouth  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  who  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  but  it  must  have  been  some  interested  party. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that,  Mr.  Quezon? 
That  was  with  the  Manabos. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  it  was  the  Moros. 

Mr.  Parsons.  If  we  declared  that  the  Philippines  should  be  inde- 
pendent 50  years  from  now,  would  there  be  any  agitation  to  have 
it  sooner  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  mean  if  w^e  declared  that  50  yeara  from  now  the 
Philippines  should  be  independent,  would  they  be  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Do  you  mean  contented  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  think  the  Filipinos  would  be  contented,  but 
still  I  think  that  such  a  declaration  by  Congress  would  be  better  than 
td  have  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  because  they  will  find  out  the 
truth. 
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Mr.  Parsons.  Would  the  politicians  seek  to  ask  for  immediate 
i  ndependence  under  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  hardly  understand  the  term  ''politician." 

Mr.  rARSONS.  Then  I  will  say  Filipino  statesmen. 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  are  too  modest  to  claim  that  we  have  statesmen. 
But  if  they  are  understood  to  be  politicians  or  statesmen,  everyone 
who  is  speaking  in  favor  of  independence,  every  Filipino,  will  l>e  a 
politician  or  a  statesman. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  put  a  higher  value  on  the  term  "politician"  than 
some  people  do.  If  there  were  such  a  declaration  that  in  60  years 
the  Pnilippines  should  be  independent,  would  immediate  independ- 
ence cease  to  be  a  political  issue  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Would  not  the  parties  who  now  advocate  immediate 
independence  continue  to  advocate  it  and  insist  that  it  should  come 
sooner  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  dare  to  say  what  would  happen  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  those  who  are  advocating  or  who  would  aavocate  immediate 
independence  would  have  against  them  a  strong  argument,  the  decla- 
ration made  by  Congress,  and  their  opponents  would  be  able  to  de- 
nounce them  as  agitators.  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  knows  something  about  the  conditions  there.  He  knows 
that  the  Filipinos  are  naturally  a  conservative  people  and  prefer  to 
work  and  attend  to  their  business  than  to  lose  time  on  some  impossible 
task.  If  they  w^ere  assured  that  independence  was  a  practical  impos- 
sibility, I  do  not  know  that  they  would  insist  on  making  a  contnH 
versy  on  that  question.  In  fact  they  do  not  think  at  present  that  it 
is  a  practical  unpossibility.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  convinced 
that  they  will  be  independent,  that  they  are  fit  for  independence, 
and  they  think  that  if  they  could  properly  present  their  cause  to  the 
American  people  the  American  people  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
them  independence.     That  is  what  we  think  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  the  opportunity  you  could 
demonstrate  to  tfie  .American  people  that  the  Filipinos  not  only 
wanted  but  were  fit  for  indopenaence  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir,  I  clo ;  and  we  believe  that  if  we  could  dem- 
onstrate that  to  the  American  people  the  American  people  would 
gladly  grant  us  indopondenre. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  sentiment  in  favor  of  over- 
tures  to  any  other  nation  like  Japan  or  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Do  you  mean  to  turn  the  Philippines  over  to  them? 

Mr.  RucKER.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  that  way  secure  their  assistance  to 
insure  your  independence.  Do  you  thinfc  there  is  any  sentiment  in 
the  islands  in  favor  of  securing  aid  and  assistance  from  any  other 
nation,  such  as  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  I  can  safely  say  that  if  the  Filipinos  are  to 
be  under  the  control  of  any  other  country  they  prefer  to  be  imder 
the  control  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  feel  grateful  to  the  United  States  for  having 
assisted  them  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  have  heard  that  opinion  expressed  by  almost 
every  Filipino  whom  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  be  in  touch  with. 
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and  thev  have  been  of  the  highest  standing  over  there  and  from  every 
poUtieal  partv.  To  be  more  concrete  on  the  question,  thev  would 
rather  be  with  the  Americans  than  with  any  Uvmg  nation.  If  I  had 
heard  a  different  opinion  expressed  I  would  present  it  to  the  committee 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Quezon  a  few  Questions. 

I  have  not  indicated  to  you,  Mr.  Quezon,  that  I  would  question  you 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  such  a  sale  as  that  of 
the  San  Jose  estate  could  be  made  under  the  law  i 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  never  learned  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin,  I  do  not  think  that  is  of  any  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  will  lead  up  to  a  question  that,  I  think,  is  of 
some  importance,  but,  of  course,  I  can  not  ask  any  question  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  (^TEZON.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Martin,  personally 
that  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  could  be  made  under  tne  present 
law.    1  am  expressing  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Martin.  When  did  you  first  near  that  it  had  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  When  you  presented  one  of  your  resolutions. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  did  not  know  that  the  San  Jose  estate  had 
been  sold  until  I  discussed  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  25th- of  March,  1910? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  did  not  know  that  it  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  in 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Were  you  the  floor  leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Assembly 
when  the  amendatory  act  of  June  3,  1908,  to  the  friar-land  act  was 
passed? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Assembly. 

^Ir.  Martin.  At  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  read  you  this  statement  made  bv  Mr. 
Worcester,  on  page  689  of  the  record,  in  speaking  of  the  act  or  June 
3,  1908,  under  which  these  sales  have  been  made: 

It  was  prepared  by  Capt.  Sleeper  and  subsequently  informally  communicated  by 
me  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  reason  for  that  action  being 
that  its  passage  through  the  assembly  might  be  expedited  through  having  some  one 
there  who  would  understand  just  what  its  purpose  was.  The  act  could  not  be  formally 
brought  before  the  joint  committee  for  official  action  as  it  had  not  been  submitted 
to  them  by  the  president  of  either  house.  I  did,  however,  read  it  to  them,  call  their 
attention  to  its  provisions  and  its  purpose,  and  requested  them  to  do  what  they  could 
to  see  that  it  went  through  when  it  came  up  in  the  assembly.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
I  took  no  other  special  action  in  regard  to  that  act.    It  should,  however,  be  stated 
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that  nearly  a  year  later  anothei  amendatory  act  was  passed  which  reenacted  the 
language  of  the  first  amendatorv  act  as  far  as  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  is  con- 
cerned. That  later  act,  it  will  be  noted,  was  passed  after  the  Philippine  people  had 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  realize  what  we  nad  done  by  our  first  amendatory  act. 
It  originated  in  the  Philippine  Assembly  and  firet  came  to  Capt.  Sleeper  and  myself 
after  its  passage  there,  so  lar  as  I  remember,  without  any  previous  knowl^^ge  of  its 
existence  either  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  lands  or  of  myself.  It  is  thus  shown 
clearly  that  after  the  people  at  large  and  the  lower  house  had  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  first  amendatory  act,  through  the  fact  that  that 
purpose  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  lower  house  voluntarily  reaffirmed  the 
action  originally  taken,  by  reenacting  the  original  provision. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's statement  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  was  not  in  Manila  when  the  first  bUl  was  introduced 
and  I  do  not  know  how  it  passed.  I  believe,  however,  from  the 
action  of  the  assembly,  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago,  in  passing 
a  bill  which  imposes  upon  the  friar  lands  the  limitations  of  the  public 
lands,  that  the  assembly  did  not  realize  the  effect  of  the  act  of  June  3, 
1908,  when  they  passed  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Do  you  know  whether  you  were  present  at  any  time 
when  this  act,  the  firet  amendatory  act,  was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No;  I  was  not  in  Manila  when  the  act  was  discussed. 
What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  date  of  its  enactment  is  June  3,  1908,  but  I  do 
not  know  on  what  day  prior  to  that  time  it  may  have  been  discussed 
in  the  Philippine  Asseinbly  or  it  may  have  passed  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Quezon,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  discussed  In  the 
assembly,  but  at  that  time  I  was  not  in  Manila. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  You  were  not  in  Manila  when  it  was  passed? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  know  nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  never  heard  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  So,  if  the  Filipino  people  realized  the  purpose  of  the 
first  amendment,  etc.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Worcester  at  the  time  the 
second  amendatory  act  was  passed,  you,  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly  and  the  floor  leader  of  the  majority  party,  the  Nationalist 
Party,  in  that  assembly,  had  no  such  knowledge  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Quezon,  when  did  you  first  become  aware  of  the 
making  of  a  lease  on  the  Tala  estate,  or  the  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  director  of  lands,  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
Mr.  Carpenter,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  The  agreement? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Quezon.  When  I  read  it  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  the  first  you  knew  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  knew  about  it  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  know  its  nature,  character,  and  contents 
when  you  heard  of  it  ^ 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  did  not  know  of  it  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the 
hearings. 
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ilr.  Martin.  Do  you  approve  of  that  character  of  lease  and  the 
provisions  it  contains  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Mr.  Martin,  I  can  onlv  say  this,  that  I  handed  to  the 
chairman  a  letter  from  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  in  which  he  says 
that  in  a  caucus  of  the  members  of  both  parties  they  absolutely  pass 
over  that  lease  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  that  they  never  heard  of  any 
complaint  about  it,  and  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  one  of  the  very  best 
officials  that  we  have  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  touching  his  popularity;  if  you,  Mr.  Quezon,  had 
never  seen  that  lease  and  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  its  character 
and  contents  until  you  saw  it  in  these  hearin«:s,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
members  of  the  PKilippine  Assembly  have  seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  investigation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  contains  the  lease  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  that 
investig:ation  was  printed  before  I  left  the  Islands  and  published  by 
papers  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  think  the  agreement  was  set  out  in  full? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  and  if  you  do  not  care 
to  answer  it  I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  it:  Whether  you  approve  of 
the  character  of  agreement  that  was  entered  into  between  the  Philip- 
pine Government  and  Mr.  Carpenter  in  reference  to  the  Tala  estate  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  can  not  unaer  oatli  give  any  opinion  about  that 
lease,  because  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  But  I  say  this,  that  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  support  Mr.  Carpenter,  because 
he  is  a  true  friend  of  tKe  Filipinos,  and  has  done  a  great  work  for 
your  Government  and  my  people. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  do  not  want  to  criticize  him  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  have  no  reason  for  criticizing  him,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular contract  between  him  and  the  Government  I  have  in  my 
possession  letters  of  men  like  Mr.  Sandiko,  Mr.  Ponce,  and  others, 
m  which  thej^  express  their  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Carpenter  having 
secured  land  in  the  Tala  estate. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  that  personal  to  Mr.  Carpenter  or  would  that  apply 
to  other  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  that  is  personal  to  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement — you 
know  to  what  I  refer — about  policing  and  building  roads  and  bridges 
to  and  on  the  estate,  and  thii^  of  tliat  character.  Leaving  out  the 
question  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 

Mr.  Quezon  (interposing).  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Popularity  among  the  Filipinos,  I  want 
your  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  you  approve  of  tnat  character 
of  agreement,  considered  as  an  agreement  between  the  Philippme 
Government  and  one  of  its  officials,  without  any  reference  to  who 
that  official  is  and  as  it  might  be  applied  to  other  officials  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  think  that  to  be  able  to  nass  on  this  particular 
contract,  from  its  own  merits,  between  Mr.  Carpenter  and  the  gov- 
ernment, I  have  to  know  all  the  details,  but  as  I  do  not  know  the 
land,  nor  its  character  or  productiveness,  I  can  not  express  any  well- 
founded  opinion.     This  sale  or  lease  and  its  conditions  can  only  be 
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judged  by  those  who  know  the  class  of  the  land  leased  or  sold,  the 
benefits  to  the  natives  from  having  sold  it,  etc.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  against  it. 

Now,  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  open  to  criticism  to  have  the 
employees  of  the  Phiuppme  Government  transact  business  with  the 
Government,  and  I  have  expressed  this  opinion  to  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  but  if  the  Philippine  Government,  as  has  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Worcester,  has  adopted  that  as  a  general  policy  and  considered 
it  a  good  one,  I  can  not  make  any  inaividual  responsible  for  that 
policy,  but  rather  tlie  Government  itself.     I  am  personally 

Mr.  Martin  (interposing).  I  would  Uke  to  disabuse  your  mind  of 
the  idea  that  I  would  specially  single  out  Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  trans- 
action because  I  know  nothing  about  Iiim.  I  want  to  disabuseyour 
mind  of  the  idea  that  I  think  it  was  any  more  improper  for  him  to 
receive  it  than  for  the  Government  to  give  it.  In  other  words,  I 
leave  all  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question  which  I  want  you 
to  answer.  You  have  read  that  contract  or  agreement  with  Mr. 
Carpenter  and  you  are  familiar  with  its  contents  and  you  know  that 
there  is  no  other  such  contract  existing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
all  I  want  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  propriety. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  he  has  already  given  his  opinion,  that  he  is 
not  aware  of  the  true  conditions  that  led  up  to  such  a  contract  or 
agreement,  and  I  think  that  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  Mr.  Martin  wants  to  know  if  he  thinks  that  is  a 
proper  form  of  contract  to  be  generally  entered  into. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Helm.  If  he  approves  of  that  type  of  contract. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  If  he  approves  entering  into  such  contracts 
between  the  Government  and  any  Filipino  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Quezon.  As  a  general  proposition,  I  do  not  think  so. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  resumed  its  hearing  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Olmsted 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worcester,  you  were  asked  for  some  data 
yesterdav.     Have  you  those  data  ready  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  caused  them  to  be  included  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  immediately  after  your  questions.  I  turned  them  over  to 
the  stenographer  to  be  inserted. 

The  CSairman.  Does  that  include  the  statement  which  you 
showed  us  this  morning  of  the  unoccupied  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  also  include  a  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  were  living  on  the  friar  lands  at  the  time  they  were 
purchased  by  the  Philippine  Government  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  were  there  ? 

Jifc*.  Worcester.  The  total  number  of  individuals,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  the  census  returns,  was,  I  believe,  161,333;  the 
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total  number  of  actual  tenants — by  which  I  mean  heads  of  families 
ixrho  leased  all  of  the  land — was  somewhere  between  16,000  to  18,000. 
As  to  that  we  judge  by  the  number  of  leases,  but  we  have  to  take  into 
account  that  m  some  cases  there  were  two  or  more  tracts  leased  to 
an  individual.  The  status  of  things  at  the  present  is  shown  by  a 
table  also  included  which  ^ves,  by  quarters,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sales  and  leases  up  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  leases,  the 
area  covered,  the  number  of  sales,  the  area  covered,  and  the  total 
leases  and  sales  and  the  total  areas  covered. 

The  Chaisman.  Do  you  bear  in  mind  now  how  many  leases  and 
sales  there  were  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  all  told,  sir,  about  40,000;  that  is,  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  about  40.000,  but  there  were  only  about 
18,000  occupants  or  tenants,  properlj  so-called,  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  those  lands  by  the  Philippine  Government  ? 

Mr.  WoRCBffrER.  Sixteen  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Chairvak.  What  are  these  24,000  additional?  Are  they 
people  who  are  living  on  the  lands  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  will  be  additional  people  who  have  come 
in,  sir,  and  there  will  also  be  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases 
where  one  individual  has  taken  out  leases  for  a  half  a  dozen  different 
tracts  of  ground. 

The  Cbajmmas,  Where  one  tenant  occupies  several  tracts  of 
ground? 

Mr.  WoRCBSTER.  Yes,  sir.  The  actual  number  of  tenants  is  not 
actually  shown  by  the  number  of  leases. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  number  of  purchasers  or  lessees  does  not 
reach  40,000  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  about  the  number  of  lessees  afid 
purchasers  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  Capt.  Sleeper^s  stat^nent  on  that  sub- 
ject will  be  better  than  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  just  put  the  figures  in  at  this  tune  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  will  get  the  most  accurate  estimate  we  can 
make. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  matter  right.  The 
Philippine  Government  bought  in  all  about  400,000  acres  of  friar 
lands,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  about  225,000  acres  were  occupied  and 
175,000  acres  were  unoccupied;  is  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  made  no  attempt,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fix 
those  figures  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  statement  which  you  have  already  put 
in  the  record  shows  about  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  shows  about  how  much  unoccupied  land 
there  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  113,000  acres.  Now,  the  San  Jose 
estate  amounted  to  how  manv  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester,  About  58,000,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that,  and  some  others,  would  bring  it  up  to 
about  175,000  acres? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  161,000  people  you  mentioned  were  lining, 
substantially,  on  225,000  acres  of  occupied  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  I  now  have  these  figures  for  the  vacant 
lands,  sir.  There  are  estimated,  at  the  present  time,  146,023  acres 
of  unoccupied  land,  of  which  about  123,000  Ues  in  Ifuge  tracts,  and 
the  balance  is  in  small  tracts. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  add  to  that  the  San  Jose  estate,  which  has 
been  sold,  it  would  bring  it  up  to  about  200,000? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  generally  speaking,  about  half  of  the  friar  lands 
were  unoccupied  when  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  about,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  understand  there  were  161,000  persons 
living  on  about  200,000  acres  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir.  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Martin 
has  concluded  his  interrogation  of  Sefior  Quezon  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  so  understood. 

Mr.  Worcester.  May  I  ask  him  some  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  unless  there  is  some  objections. 

TESTIHOFSr  OF  HOV.  HAHITEL  L.  QTJEZOV— Continned. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Quezon,  you  yourself  have  seen  a  modem 
sugar  mill,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Quezon,   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  you  have  also  seen  the  modem  agricultural 
methods  of  raising  sugar  cane  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  How  does  that  mill  compare  with  anything  we 
have  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  can  not  make  any  comparison  at  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  really  such  an  advance  over  what  we  have 
there  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  our  people  to  understand  the 
difference  without  seeing  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  illustration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  modern  mechanical  and  chemical  methods  to  sugar  extrac- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  remember  about  what  percentage  of 
extraction  they  get  at  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  They  said  it  was  94  or  95,  and  that  they  are  trying 
to  get  96. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Is  that  juice  from  the  cane  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  percentage  of  the  total  sugar  extracted. 
That  is,  they  are  extractmg  in  that  mill  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  in  the  cane.  Do  you  know,  Sefior  Quezon,  about  how  jnuch 
sugar  we  get  out  in  our  best  mills  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Xir.  Quezon.  I  think  it  is  about  60  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  irrespective  of  any  other  consideration,  it 
would  be  a  valuable  thing  for  the  susar  growers  if  the  remaining  35 
per  cent  which  is  extractable  could  be  had  instead  of  being  thrown 
out  on  the  dump  pile  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because  they  now  have  all  the  cost  of  growing 
and  harvesting  the  cane,  and  if  they  could  save  that  additional 
sugar  it  would  be  important  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  saw,  that  we  can, 
in  the  PhiUppines,  compete  successfully  with  other  people  who  are 
growing  sugar  without  introducing  these  modern  metnods  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  think  it  is  quite  important,  then,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grower,  who  wiU  get  more  sugar,  and  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  islands  out  there,  that  we  should  get  modem  mills  and 
modem  methods  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  sav  this  morning  that 
no  one  had  thought  of  putting  in  a  sugar  central  in  the  Phihppines 
before  the  passage  of  the  Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  was  my  information. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  my  statement 
as  a  basis  for  some  further  questions,  that  three  different  concerns, 
including  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
which  makes  sugar  mills,  did  come  to  the  PhiUppines  prior  to  that 
time  and  try  to  arrange  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  If  you  say  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  the  case.  And  they  were  sent  to  the 
sugar-growing  r^ons  and  failed  to  get  contracts  which  were  satis- 
tory  to  them.  Now,  I  speak  of  that  because  you  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  contracts  could  be  had  and,  of  course,  you  know 
the  old  saying  that  ''the  proof  of  the  pudding  ib  in  the  eating.'^ 
Now,  the  failure  to  get  those  contracts  is  more  conclusive  than  what 
anyone  might  think  as  to  the  possibUty  of  getting  them. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  m  expressing  that 
view  I  did  not  say  only  what  I  thought,  but  what  I  saw ;  I  saw  con- 
tracts signed  by  those  people  in  Negros  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Rosales.  That  probably  means  that  now  those  people  who  were 
unwilling  to  sign  those  contracts  have  changed  then*  mmds. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  might  be  the  case.  You  understand,  do 
you  not,  that  there  really  is  some  hope  of  getting  a  central  in  western 
Negros  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which  cane-growing 
contracts  could  be  enforced?  Suppose  a  man  who  was  under  con- 
tract to  furnish  cane  to  a  mill  were  to  fail  to  do  it,  what  could  be 
done  to  him?  He  might  plead,  might  he  not,  that  the  weather 
had  been  bad,  that  his  wife  had  been  sick,  or  offer  some  other  reason 
why  he  could  not  grow  the  cane,  and  you  could  not  punish  liim, 
could  you  f 

Mr.  Quezon.  You  could  compel  him  through  the  courts  to  pay 
you  damages. 


Mr.  WoBC«8TBR.  Possibly.  But  putting  the  matter  in  another 
way :  A  mill  like  the  one  you  saw  at  Ewa  costs  about  a  million  dolLu^, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  is  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  than  getting 
out  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  you  can  not  get  out  sugar  without  cane  * 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Would  you,  as  a  business  man,  be  willing  to 
invest  a  million  dollars  in  a  sugar  mill  and  then  be  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  contracts  with  other  people  to  grow  the  cane,  taking  mto 
consideration  the  difficidty  of  enforcing  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  I  can  not  very  well  answer  that  question, 
because  I  am  not  very  much  of  a  busmess  man  myself,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  that  no  man  would  endanger  his  large  mvestment 
in  a  sugar  mill  unless  he  had  some  assurances  of  having  cane  for  his 
mill. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  pretty  serious  risk 
to  depend  entirely  upon  others  for  a  commodity  without  which  a 
property'  worth  a  milhon  dollars  would  become  useless  ? 

Mr.  duEzoN.  Apparently. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  yoii  happen  to  know  what  actually  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  copra  mill,  the  coconut^oil  mill  at  ManUa,  which  did 
depend  entirely  on  the  public  for  its  copra  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  am  not  verv  well  informed  about  it,  but  I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  understand,  in  a  general  way,  tliat  there  was 
a  combination  made  among  the  coconut  growers,  and  the  only  thing 
that  saved  the  mill  was  that  one  of  the  men  interested  in  it  had  a 
branch  office  in  Singapore  and  was  able  to  ship  copra  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  that  if  they  had  depended  purely  on  the  public 
the  mill  might  have  become  a  rather  worthless  piece  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  the  Tabacalera  Co.,  of  which  I  think  you 
spoke  in  connection  with  these  cane  contracts,  has  a  capital  of 
$15,000,000,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  it  also  has  some  land  down  in  western 
Negros,  right  in  this  sugar-growing  country? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  the  Tabacalera  Co.  feels  that  it  would  be,  at 
the  present  time,  a  safe  proposition  to  put  in  a  miU  there  and  depend 
on  tne  people  for  the  cane,  why  does  it  not  do  it,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  I  think  they  prefer  to  organize  a  corporation 
and  have  Filipinos  in  Negros,  who  own  lands,  interested  in  tliat 
corporation. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  know  whether  Seftor  Eosales,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company^  has  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of 
depending  on  others  for  the  growing  of  the  cane  for  the  mUl,  without 
having  land  for  the  mill  itself? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  after  the  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  friar  lands  were  removed  by  the  act  of  the  Philippine 
Conunission,  510  Filipinos  purchased  friar  lands  or  leased  them  in 
tracts  in  excess  of  16  hectares? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  my  information. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  take  any  action 
which  would  deprive  those  men  of  their  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  express  any  personal  opinion, 
on  that  proposition,  but  this  resolution  of  the  assembly,  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  says: 

That  the  aale  of  said  eetates  to  personB  other  thlui  those  who  were  tenants  of  the 
same  prior  to  June  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  of  all  other  property  ac- 

auirea  by  the  Government  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  be  made  subject  to 
le  limitations  contained  in  section  15  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  WoBCESTER.  Well,  you  understand,  do  you  not,  that  the 
object  of  that  resolution  is  to  leave  these  people  who  have  already 
purchased  these  tracts  undisturbed,  to  leave  them  in  possession,  but 
to  make  the  restriction  apply  to  others? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  if  they  were  tenants  before  Jime  3,  1908. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is,  if  they  were  occupants? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  before  tHat  time. 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  might  be  some  difficulty,  might  there  not, 
in  holding  that  the  sale  to  one  class  of  men  had  been  legal  and  the 
sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  to  another  class  of  men  had  been  illegal, 
when  both  were  made  under  the  same  law;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  size  of 
the  tract  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Worcester.  The  same  law  would  apply  in  both  cases  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  far  as  the  size  of  the  tract  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  raise  the  corporation  question  at  all.  But  if  the  one  set  of  sales 
was  illeeal  the  other  set  would  be  illegal,  because  they  necessarily 
go  together.  You  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipino  people  to  have  these  large  tracts,  which  were 
purchased  by  Filipinos,  taken  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  understand  so. 

Mr,  Worcester.  Do  you  understand  there  is  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Fihpino  people  at  the  present  time  to  have  this  large 
tract,  which  was  sold  to  the  men  who  bought  the  San  Jose  estate, 
taken  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  As  I  said  before,  I  discussed  that  matter  with  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  in  my  house  in  a  private  conversation,  and  they 
did  not  come  to  any  conclusion  about  it.  All  I  know  is  what  I  see 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  understand  there  is  anvthing  in  that 
resolution  which  would  convey  that  impression  ?  I  do  not  find  any 
such  thing  there. 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  is  doubtful,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  this  resolution 
simply  states  that  the  friar  lands  should  not  be  sold  in  large  tracts 
except  to  those  who  were  occupants  prior  to  June  3,  1908. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  that  refers  to  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  tenants  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  so  if  these  people  were  not  on  the  lands  prior 
to  the  3d  of  June,  1908,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  assembly  intended 
to  cancel  that  sale. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  that  is  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get,  Sefior 
Quezon,  whether  you  know  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  with  reference 
to  it,  whether  they  intended  to  recommend  there  tne  annulling  of 
transactions  which  have  already  occurred,  or  whether  they  were  only 
endeavoring  to  block  out  a  policy  for  the  future?  Now,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  thev  wished  the  San  Jose  estate  sale  set  aside  they 
would  have  said  so,  out  what  they  seem  to  have  done  here  is  to 
prescribe  the  procedure  that  they  would  like  to  have  followed  in  mak- 
ing sales  to  persons  in  the  future,  and  they  do  not  want  those  large 
sales  made  unless  they  were  tenants  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
June  3,  1908.  At  any  rate  there  is  nothing  there  which  makes  it 
evident  that  the  cancellation  of  that  sale  is  at  this  time  desired  t 

Mr.  Quezon.  Not  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  difference  of  opinion 
at  the  time  this  discussion  with  them  was  had,  to  which  you  have 
referred,  as  to  what  ought  to  have  been  done  i 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  further  about 
that,  because  I  understand  that  was  a  pnvate  discussion,  and  we  will 
not  go  into  that.  Now.  Selior  Quezon,  will  you  tell  me  if  you  think 
that  16  hectares  of  lana  are  enough  for  a  Fiupino,  that  is,  for  a  Fili- 
pino who  wants  to  engage  in  agnculture,  or  would  you  think  there 
would  be  a  great  manv  for  whom  it  would  be  more  than  necessary  and 
a  good  many  others  for  whom  it  would  be  too  little  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  advocated  last  year,  and  still  I  am  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  Umitation  for  individual  holding  to  40  hectares. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  the  amount  of  land  an 
individual  should  have  would  depena  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  ability  to  use  it  and  cultivate  it  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  law  can  not  make  such  distinctions, 
so  I  advocated  last  year  a  law  allowing  40  hectares  for  individual 
holdings 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  provision  of 
the  public-land  act  is  a  little  severe  so  far  as  the  sale  to  individuals  i& 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  There  are,  are  there  not,  a  great  many  Filipinos 
now  who  do  privately  own  iarge  tracts  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  far  as  you  khow  is  there  any  unfortunate  con- 
dition growing  out  of  that?  Are  these  wealthj,  capable  men,  of 
more  than  usual  administrative  ability,  doing  their  country  any  harm 
by  having  that  land  and  developing  it  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  you  really  do  not  think  there  is  objection  to 
0¥mership  of  land  in  tracts  of  considerable  size  under  those  circum- 
stances by  Filipinos  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir.  By  this  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
being  opposed  to  forei^ers.  I  would  approve  a  policy  giving  every- 
one who  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  whether  ne 
comes  from  the  north  or  the  south  pole,  tne  right  to  acquire  and  own 
public  land  there. 

Mr.  WoRCESTBB.  What  I  was  trjdng  to  get  at  was  the  question  of 
the  danger  of  the  absorption  of  the  land  by  a  few  individuals  and  the 
keeping  of  it  away  from  the  many.  You  have  said,  and  you  have  said 
very  truly,  that  the  ideal  condition  is  one  in  which  every  man  who  is 
willing  to  cultivate  land  has  his  own  little  tract. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  there  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  large 
interests  will  so  control  the  land  that  the  small  man  can  not  get  his; 
that  is  where  the  danger  comes,  from  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  theoretically,  what  would  you  consider  to 
be  the  largest  amount  of  land  that  a  Filipino  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
have  without  endangering  the  small  man,  remembering,  as  you  said 
the  other  day,  there  are  at  the  present  time  only  about  11,000,000 
acres  of  land  actually  taken  up,  so  that  we  have  got,  say,  62,000,000 
to  draw  on  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Individually,  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  idea  of  the 
individuid  holdings  that  would  be  sare,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
danger  that  the  httle  man  would  be  crowded  out  by  having  the  big 
man  control  the  land. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  I  said  already  that  40  hectares  for  individuals 
is  a  safe  and  sound  Umitation. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  that  would  make  100  acres? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  think  that  the  holding  of  land  at  present 
in  tracts  very  much  in  excess  of  100  acres  is  doing  any  harm  to  private 
holding  ? 

Mr.  Q^^^^ZON.  No ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  pubUc  lands  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  future.  You  find  this  in  your  own  coimtry,  that 
100  years  ago  you  had  only  over  3,000,000  people,  but  to-day  you  have 
a  population  of  90,000,000;  we  are  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  people  in 
the  rhilippines  now,  but  we  might  be  20,000,000  or  30,000,000 
in  100  years;  so  we  have  got  to  keep  our  pubuc  lands  for  the  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Of  course,  the  public  land  is  the  source  to  which  most  of  these 
men  must  look,  because  very  Uttle  of  the  land  is  privately  owned  in  the 
Philippines  at  the  present  time,  so  that  they  must  look  to  the  pubUc 
land.  Then  it  is  your  opinion,  is  it,  that  in  the  future  Filipinos 
ought  to  be  limited  to  100  acres  in  their  purchases  from  the  pubUc 
domain? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  A  man  like 
Gen.  Aguinaldo,  for  instance,  or  Gen.  Trias,  with  their  very  well- 
recognized  ability,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  more  than  100 
acres  of  land  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  From  the  public  domain,  no. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Of  course,  that  means  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  <io  the  FiUpinos  object  to  having  Americans 
own  their  homes  in  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 
.   Mr.  Worcester.  You  do  not  know  of  any  objection  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  the  FiUpinos  object  to 
having  the  Americans  own  40-acre  farms  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  they  do  not  object  to  their  leasing  2,500-acre 
farms  under  the  provision  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  heard  any  discussion  about 
that,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  could  not  accurately  say  that  they  do  or  do 
not  object. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  you  have  not  heard  any  objection? 

Mr.  QuEZCTN.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  said  the  other  day  you  thought  there  was 
no  law  for  selling  any  land  at  all  to  Americans.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Filipinos,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  oversight  rather  than 
anything  else?  Thev  would  not  object  to  having  that  condition 
corrected  if  it  existecf  ? 

Mr.  QiTEzoN.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  §ecretarj';  I  would  rather  not 
express  any  opinion. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  you  just  said  the  Filipinos  did  not  object 
to  Americans  owning  their  homes  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Filipinos  ever  thought  that 
the  law  did  not  permit  Americans  to  buy  public  land  there,  and  I 
did  not  hear  any  objection  to  Americans  owing  their  homes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  so  far  as  you  know  they  would  not  object, 
in  fact  this  very  resolution  that  we  have  here,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  assembly,  and  requesting  that  this  policy  relAtive  to 
public  lands  be  applied  under  certain  circumstances  to  thV  friar  lands, 
would  seem  to  innicate  that  there  is  no  objection  to  it  as  the  policy, 
would  it  not  < 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  it  would  be  rather  remarkable,  Sefior 
Quezon,  if  a  sovereign  country  would  refuse  to  sell  its  own  lands  to 
its  own  people—  that  would  be  an  anomaly,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  would  be  altruism  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
country,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  intention  to  hold  permuienU}' 
the  land  which  has  been  acquired. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  danger  of 
monopolization  in  connection  with  mineral  ri^ts  in  a  country  like 
the  Philippines,  where  the  mineral  resources  are  limited,  is  verv 
much  greater  than  is  the  danger  of  the  monopolization  of  agricul- 
tural lands  ? 

Mr.  QxTEZON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Very  much  greater,  without  doubt.  So  far  as 
any  present,  knowledge  we  have  as  to  tl\e  mineral  deposits  in  the 
Philippines  is  concerned,  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  get  ca|>ital 
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up  a^cultural  lands,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  QuszoN.  I  think  so.  1 

Mr.  Woao£STER.  So  that  it  would  seem  rather  odd,  if  this  was 
purely  a  policy  of  paternal  benevolence  which  actuated  Congress, 
that  it  should  have  permitted  the  leasing  of  land  in  2,500  acre  tracts 
to  Americans  and  tne  sale  to  Americans  of  mines,  which,  perhaps, 
would  be  easily  monopolized,  but  should  not  have  allowed  them  to 
buv  what  little  land  they  might  Uke  to  live  on;  that  is,  40  acres  ? 

Air.  Quezon.  My  understanding,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  when  this 
act  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  &nator  Lodge  Drought  out  the  fact 
that  some  Americans  were  already  in  possession  or  had  discovered 
mineral  lands  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  therefore  he  thought  Con- 
gress should  give  an  opportunity  to  those  men  to  work  those  mineral 
lands.  That  is  why  it  has  bean  so  po-ovided  in  the  organic  act.  I  think, 
furthermore,  that  it  was  with  the  idea  of  helping  our  industries  in  the 
Philippines — mineral,  and  so  on — ^that  the  ownership  of  mineral  land 
by  Americans  has  been  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Quezon,  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  pubhc  lands  to  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  even  though  they  came  from  America.  Whom  do  you 
understand  to  be  a  citizen,  or  how  do  you  define  the  term  "citizen'' 
of  the  PhiUppine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  is  defined  in  section  4  of  the  organic  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  that  section  before  me  and  its  phraseology 
has  led  me  to  ask  you  the  question.     Section  4  reads: 

That  M  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing  to  reside  therein  who  were 
Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  aay  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
and  then  resided  in  said  islands,  and  their  children  bom  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

And  it  does  not  make  any  provision  for  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  affirmatively  sav  that  nobody  else 
sJiall  be  citizens,  but  the  only  ones  it  specifically  declares  shall  be 
citizens  are  those  who  were  there,  and  it  would  not  include  anybody 
else  coming  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  although  they  might  live 
there  50  years  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  would  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  trying 
very  hard  to  get  from  Congress  a  law  authorizing  the  Philippine 
Legislature  to  enact  a  law  providing  means  by  which  a  person  who 
wishes  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  might  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which  a  man  could 
become  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  if  he  goes  there  and  lives. 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  b^  the  cnairman  to  do  something  that  would 
bring  that  about.  Tliere  are  some  Filipinos  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  l^hilippine  Islands,  neither  are  they  citizens  of  any  country  of 
the  world. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  Americans  who  have  gone  there  and 
lived  seven  or  eight  years  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  can  not  become  citizens  of  the 
Philippines  if  they  wanted  to.  For  three  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  bill  with  regard  to  citizenship  in  the  Philippines. 
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question  relative  to  the  nght  to  sell  land  to  Americans,  of  course^ 
is  a  lawyer's  question,  and  you  and  I  ou^ht  not  to  discuss  it  at  length, 
but  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  it  that  perhaps  you  over- 
looked and  I  would  just  like  to  call  it  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.     Section  15  reads: 

That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  IslandB  is  herebv  authorized  and  empow- 
ered, on  Bueh  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  lerifllation,  to  provide  for  the 
granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  ana  other  citizens 
of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

Now,  the  whole  question,  of  course,  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  that 
little  word  ''other"  which,  as  you  perhaps  know,  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  legislature  and  elsewhere.  We  must  look  a 
Uttle  further,  perhaps,  to  see  what  the  meaninfi^  of  that  word  **  otlier'' 
is.  But  the  passage  as  it  stands  is  open  to  uie  interpretation,  is  it 
not,  that  the  government  is  empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
prescribe  by  general  legislation,  to  provide  for  the  granting  or  siJe 
and  conveyance  to  those  who  are  not  actual  occupants  and  settlerBt 
Now,  let  me  cail  your  attention  to  the  language  of  section  16,  which 
bears  out  that  view;  section  16  is  explanatorv  of  or  foUows  this  other 
section  of  the  act,  and  the  first  sentence  reads  as  follows: 

That  in  granting  or  selling  any  part  of  the  public  domain  under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  preceding  section,  preference  in  all  cases  shall  be  given  to  actual  occupants 
and  settlers;  and  such  pubuc  landa  of  the  United  States  in  the  actual  posMsaioD  or 
occupancy  of  any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  not  be  sold  by  said  Govern- 
ment to  any  other  person  without  the  consent  thereto  of  said  prior  occupant  or  seUler 
first  had  and  obtained. 

That  would  seem  to  recognize,  would  it  not,  two  classes  of  occu- 
pants and  settlers,  namely,  those  who  are  natives  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  who  shall  have  the  preference  that  is  given  by  that  section, 
and  those  who  are  not  i 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  but  even  admitting  that  construction  of  the 
law,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  right  in  my  position  for  this 
reason:  The  law  refers  to  those  who  were  actual  occupants  and  set- 
tlers at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  so  nobody  thereafter, 
except  Filipinos,  could  get  any  right  to  buy  or  lease  any  land  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  because  they  would  not  be  settlers  or  occupants. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  myself,  Seflor  Quezon,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  enter  into  further  discussion  of  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  both  excuse  me,  we  have,  in  a  general 
way,  the  views  of  each  of  you,  and  we  have  the  law  before  us,  and  the 
committee,  I  think^  will  have  to  construe  it;  so  in  the  interest  of 
passing  on  with  this  inquiry  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
come  to  an  end  very  soon  I  will  ask  you  to  pass  to  another  subject. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  in  your  reference  at  the  last  session  to  the 
views  of  the  people  of  the  islands  relative  to  the  friar-land  poUcy, 
you  do  not  mean  to  include,  of  course,  the  very  large  number  of 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  question  that  has  been  raised ! 

Mr.  QuEJ&oN.  I  include  them  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
assembly,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  the  million-odd  wild  people  who  are  not  so 
represented  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  These  wild  people,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  they 
know  about  this  question  at  all. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  think  you  can  be  quite  sure  of  the  people 
who  are  represented  by  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  beUeve  I  quite  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Worcester.  To  put  the  question  concretely,  you  perhaps 
remember  that  when  the  Payne  bill  was  up  the  assembly  took  action 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  tlie  passage  of  the  Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Against  it  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes;  it  took  action  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  you  yourself  came  to  the  summer  capital  as 
a  member  of  a  conmiittee  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the  people  on  that 
subject  in  opposition  to  the  bill  ?  « 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  the  assembly  at  that  time  said  it  was  the 
real  representative  of  the  Filipino  people  in  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester,  rlow,  is  it  true  that  when  the  people  of  Pampanga, 
which  is  a  sugar-producing  province,  heard  of  that  action  they  pro- 
tested very  loudly  against  it? 

Mr.  Quezon.  &)me  protested  and  some  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Well,  there  was  a  protest  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  a  strong  protest  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  in  western  Negros  and  in  eastern  Negros 
there  was  a  strong  protest  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  from  the  provinces  of  Panay,  and  from 
Bulacan  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  that  the  assembly  was  not  quite  right  in 
assuming  it  represented  the  people  in  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Admitting  tnat  from  these  Provinces  there  was  some 
protest^  there  were  also  some  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the  assembly, 
and  it  is  not  right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  region  was 
against  the  action  of  the  assembly.  But  let  us  suppose  that  all  those 
Provinces  were  against  the  attitude  of  the  assembly.  I  still  insist 
that  the  assembly  represented  the  Filipino  people  at  large  in  that 
proposition,  because  the  majority  of  the  Provinces  were  in  favor  of 
the  position  adapted  by  the  assembly.  I  mean  that  those  regions 
whicn  objected  were  not  the  majority  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  it  possible  the  tariff  is  a  local  question  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  is  in  some  respects,  because  the  only  people  directly 
benefitted  by  the  tariff  were  the  sugar-producing  people  and,  of 
course,  they  were  in  favor  of  the  tarin ;  but  a  majority  or  the  people 
of  the  islands  have  nothing  to  do  vdth  the  sugar  industry,  and  the^ 
looked  at  the  tariff  purely  from  its  political  aspect  to  wit:  That  this 
free  trade  was  the  nrst  step  toward  the  annexation  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  FoRNBS.  The  tobacco  growers  were  in  favor  of  the  bill,  were 
they  not  t 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were.  Many  tobacco 
concerns  came  to  me  and  spoke  against  the  tariff;  many  of  them. 
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Mr.  FoRNES.  That  would  indicate  they  desired  a  home-warded 
market;  and  thereby  have  a  trust  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  of  anything  why,  of  course,  it 
gives  a  world  market? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FoRNEs.  But  so  many  cigars  could  be  imported  here  without 
the  duty,  just  as  so  many  tons  of  sugar  could  be  imported  here  without 
duty,  so  if  the  sugar  men  were  in  favor  of  it  another  industry  which 
would  be  benefitted  in  the  same  way  would  naturally  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  the  tobacco  people  did  not  taink  they  needed 
free  trade,  and  considering  the  danger  of  permanent  annexation  of 
the  islands  as  result  of  it  they  preferred  to  nave  things  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  Sefior  Quezon,  inunediateljr  following  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  bill  we  have  had  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  islands  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 
•   Mr.  Worcester.  We  have  had  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  islands  as  regards  business? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  think,  if  to-day  the  question  were  brought 
up,  a  resolution  could  pass  the  assembly  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Pavne  bUl  ? 

Sir.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  make  any  statement  about 
that,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  there  are  still  some  wno  think  that  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries  is  a  danger  to  their  aspirations, 
whereas  some  others,  seeinjg  the  practical  benefits  of  free  trade,  are 
for  it.     On  the  whole,  I  thmk  there  would  be  some  doubt. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  who  think  that  free  trade  would 
tend  to  delay  independence,  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  others  take  into  consideration 
the  material  benefits  which  it  has  produced  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  will,  perhaps,  advocate  for  the  Payne  tariff. 
Those  representatives  from  Negros  certainly  will  fight  for  the  present 
tariff. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  representatives  from  Cagayan  and,  p»*haps. 
from  Isabela  and  from  Union,  where  tobacco  is  the  important  industry, 
from  Pampanga  and  Bulacan,  and  from  the  Provinces  of  Panaj'  and 
of  Negros,  where  su^ar  is  the  important  industry,  would  be  very 
sorrv  to  have  that  privilege  taken  away  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes;  likely  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  3"ou  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  believe  we  care 
to  go  into  the  Payne  tariff  bill  in  the  short  time  that  is  allowed  us. 

Mr.  Worcester.  All  I  wanted  to  show  by  this  was  that  the 
assembly  does  not  necessarily  represent  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Well,  in  this  friar  land  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  there 
has  been  no  protest  against  the  action  of  the  assembly,  no  protest 
presented  by  anybody  that  I  know  of;  they  have  been  having  meet- 
ings everywhere,  and  everj^body  was  in  favor  of  the  assembly  s  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Worcester.  In  favor  of  the  action  on  the  Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No;  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  WoRCESTBB.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  the  feeling 
of  the  people  about  large  land  holdings,  you  admit,  do  you  not,  that 
a  numoer  of  the  leading  Filipinos,  really  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  your  people,  have  favored  increased  holdings  consistently  for 
many  years  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  heard  of  some  favoring  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  For  instance,  the  Fuipino  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  for  many  years,  have  they  not,  been  voting  in  favor  of 
greatly  increased  holdings? 

Mr.  QiJEZON.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Tavera,  who  is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  your  people  ? 

Mr.  CkiEZON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Seflor  Araneta,  the  present  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  who  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  your  people? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Seflor  Legarda,  your  colleague  now  here  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Seflor  de  Lucuriaga,  who  has  longest  held  the 
rank  of  commissioner? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Seflor  Sumulong,  a  member  of  your  own  political 
party  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No;  he  is  not  a  member  of  my  party. 

Mr.  Worcester.  A  member  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Seflor  Palma,  who  is  perhaps  a  member  of  your 
own  political  party  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Palma,  Mr.  Secretary;  I 
am  not  able  to  say  what  his  opinion  is. 

The  C  hairman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  we  can  take 
a  poll  of  the  Filipino  people.  We  are  directed  to  report  what  the 
law  is,  not  what  tiie  individuals  might  like  to  have  it.  1  hat  informa- 
tion might  be  of  importance  if  we  were  now  considering  the  framing 
of  a  law  to  change'  the  present  law  in  some  way,  but  the  resolution 
under  which  we  are  proceeding  requires  us  to  report  on  the  law  as  it 
now  exists. 

Mr.  Worcester.  At  the  last  hearing  Seflor  Quezon  testified  that 
he  did  not  think  there  were  100  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands — 
how  did  you  put  that? 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  I  did  not  think  there  were  100  people  in  the 
Philippines  who  were  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  present  amount  of 
public  lands  which  could  be  sold  to  corporations,  or  over  40  hectares 
to  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  public  lands  are  concerned,  we  are 
not  proposing  at  this  session  to  change  the  law;  we  are  trying  to 
ascertain  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  What  would  prevent  the  owner  of,  say.  40  hectares 
buying  his  neighbor's  40  hectares,  and  so  continuing  on?  Would 
the  law  prevent  him  from  doing  that  if  his  neighbor  was  the  owner 
of  that  much  land  and  the  following  neighbor  was  the  owner  of  that 
much  land,  and  so  forth  ?  Could  he  not  acquire  in  that  way  title  to, 
sav,  200  or  300  hectares  ? 
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Mr.  Quezon.  According  to  the  law,  yes;  from  private  ownership. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  When  he  becomes  the  owner  he  is  a  private  owner, 
whether  it  is  public  land  or  any  other  land  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  He  could  acquire  land  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRCESTEB.  Now,  Sefior  Quezon,  in  discussing  the  necessity 
for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  Isabela  estate,  both 
of  whicn  were  largely  unoccupied,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  vou 
did  not  think  it  was  really  necessary  for  tlie  Government  to  tuy 
those  estates  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  because 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because  it  had  the  right  of  condemnation? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Now,  section  63  of  the  organic  act  reads: 

That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  IsUinds  is  hereby  authorized,  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  act,  to  acquire,  receive,  hold,  maintain, 
and  convey  title  to  real  ana  personal  property,  and  may  acquire  real  estate  for  public 
uses  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Would  you  consider  the  purchase  of  these  friar  lands,  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  tenants,  a  pubhc  use  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  In  some  way,  yes;  because  the  autliority  which  the 
Government  has  to  accjuire  private  properties  includes  all  kind  of 
properties  whose  acquisition  is  made  lor  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Garrett.  May  I.  in  that  connection,  call  your  attention  to  the 
section  immediately  following  that  section,  ''That  the  powers  herein- 
before conferred  in  section  63  may  also  be  exercised  in  respect  of  any 
lands,  easements,  appurtenances,  and  hereditaments,''  and  so  forth. 
Would  not  that  have  a  direct  reference  to  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  understand  that  to  mean  whatever  powers  are 
conveyed  under  section  63,  unless  it  is  eliminated  bv  that  clause, 
'^ subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  act." 
But  the  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  the  power  conveyed  in 
section  63  was  not  strictly  the  power  to  acquire  real  estate  for  public- 
uses,  so  that  under  it  we  could  condemn  the  friar  lands  for  pubhc  uses 
only,  and  not  to  lease  or  sell  them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  I  think  section  63  gives  the  ri^ht  to  acquire 
any  lands  by  condemnation  for  public  uses,  and  then  I  think  section  64 
has  direct  reference  to  friar  lands  and  confers  the  powers  that  are 
conferred  in  section  63  as  to  the  friar  lands. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Philippine  Government  did  bur 
them. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

TJie  Chairman.  Whether  they  were  compelled  to  buy  them  or  not* 
they  did  buy  them;  if  they  had  the  power  to  condemn  them,  thev 
did  not  condemn  them,  as  that  probably  would  have  caused  frictiba 
with  the  friars. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  concede  it  is  purely  a  legal  discussion  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  encumber  the  record  with  it. 
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Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  remember  whether  at  the  last  session  or 
previous  session  of  the  legishiture  an  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly 
to  encourage  immigration  to  Mindoro  and  Mindanao  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Providing  in  a  general  way  to  send  people  there 
and  support  them  until  they  could  own  their  homes  and  to  aid  them 
in  plowing,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Was  it  considered  important  to  get  people  into 
Mindoro  ? 

ilr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  this  is  purposed  being  done  in  connection 
with  the  San  Jose  estate;  that  the}^  might  be  interested  in  owning 
their  own  homes 

Mr.  Quezon.  That  is  true;  we  have  been  very  anxious  for  people 
to  go  to  Mindoro  and  acquire  lands  there. 

Mr.  Worcester.  When  did  the  act  pass  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  did  not  pass  the  commission 

Mr.  Worcester.  When  did  it  pass  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  It  passed  the  assembly  at  the  last  previous  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Before  or  after  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Before.     I  was  a  member  of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  large  sugar  estates  were  to  be  started  on  unoc- 
cupied lanrls  only,  how  would  that  lead  to  a  monopolization  of  the 
sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  At  present  I  think  that  these  sugar  mills  would  be 
able  to  sell  sugar  at  a  less  price  than  those  employing  very  old  methods. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  the  world's 
market,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcestjer.  So.  unless  these  large  enterprises  made  sugar 
enough  to  lower  the  price  in  the  world's  market  they  would  not  affect 
that.     Are  not  Filipmos  going  to  Hawaii  now  as  sugar  laborers? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Because  they  find  higher  wages  there  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Worcester.  If  they  could  be  kept  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  modem  sugar  estates,  it  would  be  quite  as  well,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Quezon.  We  are  trying  to  keep  tnem. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Just  a  word  about  the  publicity  which  attached 
to  these  amendatory  acts,  one  of  which  removed  the  restrictions 
from  the  sale  of  friar  lands  while  the  other  repeated  the  provisions 
of  the  first;  you  were  not  in  Manila  at  the  time  the  first  act  passed^ 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
discussion  of  it  in  the  assembly,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Were  you  there  when  the  second  act  passed? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  am  not  quite  sure — if  you  will  tell  me  the  date — 
I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  May  20,  1909,  that  the  second  act  passed. 
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Mr.  Quezon.  May  20,  1909;  no,  sir;  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Worcester.  So  you  can  give  no  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  full  discussion  of  these  bills  in  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  two 
bills  and  the  contract  of  sale  with  Mr.  Carpenter,  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Do  you  know  whether  a  prospectus  of  the  San 
Jose  estate  was  meanwhile  issued  and  circulated  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was.     I  think  that  is  all,  Senor  Quezon. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  leave  my  place  I  want  to 
submit  to  the  committee  another  point.  I  woula  hke  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  the  Philippine  Government  has  the  right 
to  lease  lands  in  excess  of  16  hectares  to  anybodv.  As  I  stated  here 
the  other  day,  the  question  of  leases  has  not  oeen  discussed  veiy 
much  in  the  rhilippines.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Filipinos  are 
in  favor  of  large  leases  or  not,  but  I  think  it  should  pass  on  this  ques- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  any  trouble  in  the  future  with  the  Philippine 
Government  about  the  validity  of  these  leases. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
the  resolutions  of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Quezon  has  testified.  It  has  been  referred  to  this  committee  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was  addressed  to  him  and  by  him  referred 
to  this  committee.     I  think  it  ought  to  go  in  the  record. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[Aasembly  resolution  No.  14,  Second  Philippine  LegiBlatiire,  flnt  session.] 

RESOLUTION  Declaring  the  sale  in  large  and  unlimited  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  so-called  '*  friar 
estates"  to  be  contrary  to  the  will,  the  sentiments,  and  the  interests  of  the  Philippine  peoirfe. 

Whereas  it  is  the  general  desire  of  the  Philippine  people  to  secure,  now  and  in 
future,  the  means  to  preserve  peace  and  bring  happiness  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  through  a  q^uiet,  peaceful,  and  productive  exploitation  of  its  soil; 

Whereas  the  Philippine  people  consider  that  the  acquisition  of  unlimited  tracts 
of  land  by  large  foreign  associations  or  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
them  for  their  own  benefit,  might  disturb  that  peace  and  destroy  that  happiness 
desired  with  such  fervor,  because  it  believes  that  such  corporations  would  establi^ 
a  ruinous  competition  with  the  Philippine  capitalists  and  producers,  as  thanks  to 
their  powerful  resources  they  would  acquire  predominance  in  the  field  of  exploita- 
tion 01  the  native  energies,  and  that,  once  established  in  the  country,  said  corpora- 
tions would  constitute  a  great  obstacle  to  the  political  emancipation  desired  by  the 
Philippine  people  in  general; 

Whereas  the  transfer  to  the  corporations  mentioned  of  the  land  purchased  from  the 
friars  might  result  in  a  renewal  in  this  country  of  the  political-social  disturbances  of 
the  past  caused  by  the  exploitation  of  the  same  estates  by  the  religious  corporations, 
this  circumstance  having  constituted,  as  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  last  Philippine  revolution; 

Whereas  the  rule  of  tne  corporation  or  the  concentration  of  the  great  aericultuial 
interests  in  the  hands  of  corporations  has  produced  and  is  producing  in  toe  various 
countries,  first  in  England,  then  in  Germany,  and  subsequently  in  the  United  States, 
social  commotions  that  are  always  a  menace  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  a  nation; 

Whereas  the  Philippine  Republic,  ever  to  be  remembered  by  us  all,  endeavored 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  to  prevent  this  fearful  social  peril  by  provid- 
ing, in  the  additional  article  of  its  constitution,  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  and 
buildings  of  the  religious  corporations  to  the  national  Philippine  Government; 

Whereas  the  present  government  of  occupation  has  purchased  the  friar  estates,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  a  new  source  of  disturbances  and  protests,  but  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Philippine  people,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  sixty-four  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
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Whereas  the  Philippine  Assembly  deems  it  a  dutv  not  to  be  evaded,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  mht  derived  from  the  essential  principles  of  a  democratic  r^ime,  to  cause  the 
voice  of  we  people  represented  by  it  to  be  heard  in  the  official  spheres  of  the  Philippine 
administration  and  of  the  Government  of  the  sovereifim  country:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Philippine  Assembly  do,  and  hereby  does,  declare,  without 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  l^lity  or  illegality  of  the  matter,  that  the  sale  in 
large  and  unlimited  tracts  of  the  so-called  "  friar  estates  **  to  ^reat  corporations  for  their 
exploitation  is  contrarv  to  the  will,  the  sentiments,  and  the  interests  of  the  Philippine 
people;  and  further,  mat  the  assembly  do,  and  hereby  does,  state  its  desire  that  the 
sale  of  said  estates  to  persons  other  than  those  who  were  tenants  of  the  same  prior  to 
June  third,  nineteen  nundred  and  eight,  and  of  all  other  property  acquired  by  the 
Grovemment  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  be  made  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  fifteen  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands  relative  to  the 
public  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain;  and 

kesolved further y  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Philippme  Commission,  and  the  honorable  the  Secretuy  of  War. 

Adopted  December  6, 1910. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  house  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1910. 

Rah6n  Diakno, 
Secretary  PkiUppine  Auembly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Quezon  has  referred  to  the  matter  of  leasing 
lands.  Do  you  mean  an  additional  right  to  lease  more  than  16 
hectares  ? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir;  to  any  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  pubhc  lands  under  section  15? 

Mr.  Quezon.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  public-land  act  of  the  Phihppines,  which  authorizes  the  leasing 
of  more  than  16  hectares,  is  constitutional  or  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  question  here  is  whether  or  not  the  Philippine 
Legislature  has  the  right  to  enact  such  legislation  as  that  under  the 
organic  law  of  Congress — ^that  is,  whether  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
oi^anic  law. 

Mr.  Quezon.  Some  of  these  leases  are  for  25  years,  and  we  do  not 
know  wliat  mi^ht  happen  in  the  course  of  that  time.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  Philippine  Government  in  any  possible  trouble  in  the 
future,  and  since  we  have  all  this  matter  now  before  us,  it  would  be 
well  to  discuss  all  these  questions. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Has  that  act  relative  to  the  leasing  of  lands  been 
put  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  both  of  them  are  in  the  record.  I  can  not 
g;ive  you  the  page  off-hand,  but  it  is  in  there.  The  clerk  informs  me 
that  it  is  at  page  357. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  is  now  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Jones.  In 
your  reply  to  Mr.  Quezon,  did  you  state  that  you  considered  there 
was  no  conflict  between  that  act  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  and  the 
organic  act?  You  stated  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  thought  you 
intended  to  say  that  there  was  no  conflict. 

Mr.  Jones.  1  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  such  idea  as  that. 
What  I  stated  was  in  the  form  of  a  question.  What  I  wanted  to 
know  was  whether  that  act  of  his  le^lature  was  in  conflict  with 
the  organic  law,  and  therefore  unconstitutional,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  agree  with  Sefior  Quezon.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  he  desires  to  discuss  that  now,  but  it  is  an  important 
matter  that  this  full  subject  of  the  law  should  be  cleared  up.     If 
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the  Philippine  Government  makes  sales  and  leases  of  public  lands 
which  they  have  no  right  to  make,  it  would  be  iust  as  disastrous 
to  make  similar  leases  and  sales  of  friar  lands,  and  I  hope  the  whole 
matter  will  be  cleared  up  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Worcester,  I  want  to  ask  one  question  of  you. 
You  spoke  in  your  question  to  Mr.  Quezon  of  efforts  made  by  Ameri- 
can capital  to  purchase  sugar  land  and  to  institute  centrales  prior  to 
the  first  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate.  Was  that  about  tne  time 
that  the  so-called  Phihppine  tariff  bill  was  pending  here  in  Congress  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understood  me. 
The  propositions,  as  I  remember  them,  at  that  time  were  propositions 
lookme  to  the  making  of  cane  contracts  with  native  growers,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  there  was  no  special  plan  to  get  land. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  of  somebody,  a  manufacturer  of  sugar 
machinery. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  cases  I  had  in  mind; 
one  that  of  a  representative  of  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  who  came 
out  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  paving  contracts  for  a  mill,  if 
it  was  established.  The  other  case  wliicn  I  have  clearly  in  mv  mind 
was  that  of  some  gentlemen  who  had  a  mill  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
They  found  that  the  artesian  wells  they  sank  for  irrigation  water 
gave  them  salt  water.  This  left  them  with  a  mill  on  hand,  and  they 
came  to  the  Pliilippines  to  see  what  the  prospects  would  be  for  getting 
cane  contracts. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  that  while  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  was  pend- 
ing here  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  long  prior  to  that  time.  It  was  during  the 
comparatively  early  times  out  tnere.  The  reason  Sefkor  Quezon  did 
not  know  about  them  was  because  he  was  not  at  Manila  at  the  time 
and  naturally  he  would  not  have  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  language  of  the  organic  act,  do  vou 
find  any  authority  for  leasing  public  lands  in  larger  amounts  than 
16  hectares  to  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  must  examine  the  organic  act.  In  section  13 
we  have  the  words: 

That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  proxdaions  of  this 
act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  itfl  agricultural  character 
and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  lease, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than  timber  and  mineral  land^, 
but  such  rules  and  rejj^ulations  shall  not  j?o  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law  until 
they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  etc. 

Now,  that  authorized  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  leasing,  under  the  act,  to  be  submitted  to  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  that  a  single  homestead  entry  shaU  not 
exceed  16  hectares  in  extent. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  that  imposes  no  limitation  on  what  may  be 
leased. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  come  to  section  15  [reading]: 

That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to  provide  for  the  granting 
or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  and  other  citizens  of  said 
islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain,  other  than  timber  and  mineral 
lands,  of  the  United  States  in  said  islands  as  it  may  deem  wise,  not  exceeding  sixteen 
hectares  to  any  one  person. 
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Within  the  limitation  of  16  hectares. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  the  word  "grant- 
ing" as  including  leasing? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  consider  that  as  not  including  leasing,  for  the 
reason  that  the  proviso  in  that  same  section  goes  on  to  say,  **That  the 
grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  be  paid  at 
once  or  in  partial  payments."  So  I  take  it  that  '* grant"  means  a 
sale  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Your  construction  is  that  section  13  leaves  it  to 
the  Philippine  Grovemment  to  determine  upon  what  terms  and  in 
what  amounts  it  will  lease  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  contend  that  they  would  have  the  authority 
under  this  organic  law,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  lease  pubUc 
lands  in  quantities  anywhere  from  2,500  across  up  to  25,000  acres, 
up  to  99  years  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  mv  contention.  My  con- 
tention is  that  they  would  have  had  the  authority  to  put  such  a  rule 
in  an  act  and  then  to  submit  it  to  the  President  and  Congress  for 
their  action — that  is,  for  approval  by  the  President  and  for  action  by 
Congress;  but  if  it  was  approved  by  the  President  and  left  unacted 
upon  by  Congress  it  would  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  suppose  instead  of  putting  that  in  the  act  they 
had  put  in  the  act  a  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the  amount 
of  25,000  acres,  and  that  had  been  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  would  that  have  made  it  legal  to  sell  land  in 
quantities  of  25,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  should  want  to  go  through  the  organic  act  and 
see  whether  there  are  not  further  Rmitations  here.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  section  13.  Do  you 
think  that  under  that  language  which  says  '*lease  or  sell,''  do  you 
think  that  under  that  language  you  could  lease  25,000  acres  of  land 
to  one  corporation  for  99  years  if  the  Legislature  or  Government  of 
the  PliiUppines  authorized  it,  and  that  law  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  and  not  dis- 
approved?    Do  you  think  they  could  lease  it? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Unless  there  is  some  limitation  in  the  organic 
act,  and  I  really  have  not  gone  through  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  I  thougnt  your  idea  was  that  that  was  the  method 
by  which  the  organic  act  could  be  amended;  that  you  would  not  have 
to  come  to  Congress  to  amend  the  act  directly,  but  you  could  amend 
it  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  passing  an  act  an(f  having  that  act 
submitted  to  tne  President  and  Congress,  and  in  the  absence  of  this 
approval  by  Congress  it  would  become  a  law  and  would,  in  effect,  be 
an  amendment  to  the  organic  act.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  your 
contention  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  very  important 
difference  between  these  two  sections.  In  section  13  we  are  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  lease  and  sale,  etc.,  and  submit 
these  to  Congress,  but  in  section  15  we  are  authorized  to  prescribe  by 
general  legislation  certain  other  things  subject  to  the  limitation 
therein  given. 
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Mr.  Jones.  You  make  a  distinction  between  lease  and  sale. 

Mr.  Worcester.  No.  I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
rules  and  regulations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  authorization  to  pass 
general  legislation  on  the  other.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  compara- 
tiYelv  unimportant  matter  to  authorize  the  making  of  rules  and 
regulations,  but  the  power  to  pass  general  legislation  is  quite  a 
dinerent  thing. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  contended  here  before  the  committee  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  if  the  Legislature  of  the  Philippines  passed  a  law  wnich 
seemed  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  tne  oi^anic  act,  and  that 
law  was  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  and  not  disposed 
of,  that  it  would  thereby  become  a  valid  act.  That  was  contended 
here  before  the  committee.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  your 
view. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  would  not  be  my  view  at  all,  unless  Con- 
gress in  the  organic  act  specifically  authorized  that  proceedure  for 
amending  the  act  itself,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  this  was  done. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Quezon,  in  which  he  took  the  ground,  as  you  may  remember,  that  you 
could  not  sell  these  public  lands  in  these  Quantities  to  any  other 
person  than  a  citizen  of  the  Phihppine  Islands.  He  raised  that 
point  before  the  committee,  and  it  was  contended  that,  notwithstand* 
mg  that  fact,  the  legislature  had  passed  a  law  which  specifically  per- 
mitted these  lands  to  be  sold  to  anybody,  and  inasmuch  as  that 
act  had  been  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  and  had  not 
been  disapproved,  it  became  effective,  notwithstanding  the  limi- 
tations in  tne  organic  act.  That  question  was  raised,  and  that  was 
the  reply  which  was  made. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  reply. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  did  not,  and  therefore  I  am  asking  whether  or 
not  that  is  the  view  taken  by  yourself. 

Mr.  Worcester.  That  is  not  mv  view.  My  view  would  be  that 
the  Phihppine  Commission  would  be  powerless  to  amend  anv  act  of 
Congress,  out  that  it  might  under  the  authority  of  Congress  l^islate 
on  anv  subject  which  (ingress  might  authorize.  We  have  ^ways 
held  that  our  power  comes  from  Congress,  and  that  we  can  not  enact 
a  law  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  pass  under  that  authority,  and  then 
by  the  mere  fact  that  our  action  may  be  overlooked  at  this  end  of 
the  line  have  such  an  act  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  my  contention,  but  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you,  a  very  skillful  law- 
yer, should  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you,  as  an  administrator 
of  the  law,  agree  with  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHV  A.  KAETDT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin,  you  have  asked  to  be  heard.  Do 
you  desire  to  appear  as  a  witness,  or  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  propose  to  continue  the  introduction  of  the  docu- 
ment and  records  that  I  referred  to  in  my  opening  statement,  but  I 
am  willing  to  appear  before  the  conimittee  m  any  capacity  desired. 
I  do  not  expect  to  make  any  reservations  in  my  own  behalf  in  that 
"egard. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  merely  asking. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  do  not  want  the  members  of  the  committee  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  bulk  of  these  exhibits;  because  it  will  not  take  very 
long  to  go  through  them.  At  the  time  of  making  my  opening  state- 
xnenty  I  mtroduced  some  documents  and  records.  Dtiring  the  course 
of  the  hearing,  a  number  of  other  documents  and  records  which  it 
was  my  purpose  to  introduce  have  already  been  placed  before  the 
committee  by  different  witnesses  who  have  appeared,  and  are  now 
a  part  of  the  record.  I  desire,  with  the  permission  of  the  comnaittee, 
to  continue  the  introduction  of  documents  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
opening  statement,  and  which  I  consider  material  to  the  controversy. 
As  I  recollect  it,  the  first  document  to  which  I  referred,  and  which  I 
was  not  permitted  to  introduce  as  not  being  the  proper  order  of  the 
case,  was  Senate  bill  No.  7401,  of  the  Sixty-first  Confess,  introduced 
on  March  25,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  That  bill  is  now  before  this  committee;  it  has  not 
been  passed,  and  I  fail  to  see  its  relevancy.     It  is  not  a  law. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  introduce  the  entire  bill,  at 
all.  It  was  my  purpose  to  introduce  only  those  sections  intended 
to  amend  the  organic  law  of  the  Philippines,  particularly  section  15, 
enlarging  the  quantity  of  land  that  could  be  purchased  by  an  indi- 
vidudi  from  16  hectares,  or  40  acres,  to  500  hectares,  or  1,250  acres. 
I  desire  to  introduce  it  in  that  connection.  You  have  the  bills  that 
came  to  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
50  hectares  and  not  500. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  it  did  include 
500  hectares,  but  as  it  passed  the  Senate  it  was  50  hectares. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  asked  to 
take  up  our  time  considering  amendments  and  propositions  that  were 
presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  not  adopted.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  will  help  us  to  determine  what  the  law  is  now. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  not  my  desire  to  introduce  this  matter  for 
that  purpose.  I  desire  to  introduce  that  portion  of  the  act  as  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  accompanying  the  bill,  addressed  to  Senator 
Lodge,  which  referred  to  the  proposed  enlargements,  and  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Uommittee  on  the  Phihppines  showing 
the  action  taken  upon  these  sections,  striking  them  out,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Umted  States  Senate  on  the  present  policy  of  this 
Uovemment  with  reference  to  land  holdings  in  the  Philippines, 
which  I  maintain  is  in  conformity  with  the  past  policy  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  the  matter  that  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  that  is,  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  three  instru- 
ments, the  bill,  the  letter,  and  the  renort,  was  to  show  the  poUcy 
of  CouCTess  with  reference  to  land  holoings  in  the  Philippines. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  The  bill  as  introduced  increased  the  amount  to 
500  hectares  and  it  was  then  reduced  to  50  hectares,  and  it  came  to 
this  committee.  It  has  not  been  acted  upon  at  all.  How  does  that 
illustrate  the  poHcy  of  the  United  States  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  section  15  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  practically  without  debate  and 
bv  unanimous  vote,  in  the  face  or  a  written  request  from  tlie  Secretary 
of  War  that  it  be  favorably  passed  upon.    I  consider  that  a  marked 
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and  decided  expression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Senate  as 
to  the  policy  ot  this  Government  on  limitations  of  land  holding  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  as  it  stands  on  the  statute  books  must 
express  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  that  auestion. 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  course  the  committee  can  oisregard  them  in  the 
record.  It  will  not  incumber  the  record  to  any  great  extent.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record,  because  I  have  taken  out  every- 
tlung  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  land  limitations.  I  have  cut  out 
everything  else,  and  it  will  not  make  more  than  three  or  four  pages  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  any  of  it  goes  in,  all  of  it  should  go  in. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  willing  for  all  of  it  to  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  to  become  the  suoject  of  protracted  argu- 
ment, I  should  oppose  taking  up  our  time  with  anything  that  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  matter  before  us.  It  is  a  proper  matter  to  consider 
when  we  consider  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  before  the  committee 
now,  but  we  have  not  had  time  to  act  upon  it  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  of  course  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  continued  and  repeated  efforts  made  by  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion to  secure  at  the  hands  of  Congress  an  enlargement  of  the  land 
holdings  in  the  PhiUppines  and  the  continued  and  repeated  refusals 
of  Congress  to  accede  to  this  request  in  any  particular. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  affect  our  inquiry  ?  We  are  by  this 
resolution  under  which  we  are  proceeding  directed  to  make  a  com- 

?lete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  interior  department  of  the 
'hilippine  Government  touchins;  the  administration  of  Philippine 
lands  and  all  matters  of  fact  and  law  pertaining  thereto.  These  are 
not  matters  of  law;  they  are  matters  that  somebody  wanted  to 
become  law,  and  which  have  not  become  law. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  my  judgment  thev  never  will  become  law 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  still  more  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  they  show  the  policy  undertaken  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  order  to  show  the  sentiment  or  the  wishes  of  the 
people  whether  they  desired  to  increase  the  authority  to  hold  land, 
would  jthey  not  touch  upon  that  point — that  section  of  the  bill 
referring  to  the  limitation  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee?  In  my 
judgment  they  are  wholly  irrelevant,  and  if  any  time  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  argument,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  consider  them  at  all. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Martin  has  asked  to  introduce 
the  matters  that  he  has  named  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on 
the  policy  that  this  Government  started  out  with  in  the  disposition 
of  all  the  land  in  our  possession,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Philippine  or«:anic  act.  Now,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  this  was  a  question 
of  argument 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  thing  we  are  inquiring  into.  The  only 
tlung  we  are  inquiring  about  is  found  in  the  law. 

Mr.  RucKER.  He  is  contending  that  this  was  engrafted  possibly 
upon  the  policy  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  engrafted  upon  it  yet;  it  takes 
the  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  it  a  law. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  I  quite  concur  in  the  idea  that  the  matter  is  really 
not  relevant  to  this  particular  inquiry.  I  concur  in  the  idea  of  the 
chairman  as  to  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  short,  and  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  irrelevant  matter  in  this  record.  I  believe  the  shortest  way 
is  to  put  it  in. 

The  Chairmax.  I  object  to  it  in  its  disjointed  form.  I  think  if  any 
of  it  goes  in  all  of  it  should  go  in.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  the 
Chair  will  not  make  any  to  putting  that  matter  in  the  record,  if  you 
will  put  the  full  act  and  amendment,  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  tender  the  instruments  in  their  entirety.  It 
was  proposed  in  tliis  act  to  amend  the  citizenship  section  of  the  organic 
act,  ana  this  was  also  stricken  out  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  no  relevancy  to  this  inquiry;  but  if  there  is 
no  objection,  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

IS.  7401,  Sixty-flrst  CongreaB,  second  sesBloii.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  an  act  approve^  July  firat,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily 
to  proTide  for  the  administration  of  tne  aflalrs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for 
other  purpoflBs." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled j  That  sections  four,  seven,  eight,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  sixteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  fint,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
entitled  **An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  are  hereby  amended 
so  that  said  sections  ajs  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  That  all  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing  to  reside  therein 
who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  tnen  resided  in  said  islands,  and  their  children  bom  subsequent  thereto, 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  oetween  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at  Paris  December  t«nth, 
eignteen  hundred  and  ninetv-eight:  Provided^  That  the  Philippine  Legislatiu^e  is 
hereby  authorized  to  enact  a  law  by  which  persons  who  do  not  come  within  the  fore- 
going provisions  may  acquire  citizenship  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  Provided,  how- 
ever.  That  the  privilege  of  acquiring  Philippine  citizensnip  may  not  be  extended  to 
persons  other  tnan  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States  who,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  residing  there,  would 
not  be  capable  of  naturalization.'' 

•*Sec.  7.  That  all  the  legislative  power  heretofore  conferred  on  the  Philippine 
Tommission  over  all  that  part  of  the  Philippine  Islands  not  inhabited  by  Moros  or 
other  non-Christian  tribes  snail  be  vested  in  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses — the 
Philippine  Commission  and  the  Philippine  Assembly.  Said  assembly  shall  consist 
of  not  leas  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  nundred  members,  to  be  apportioned  by  said 
commission  among  the  provinces  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  population: 
Prodded,  That  no  province  shall  have  less  than  one  member:  Provided  fur  tner,  That 
provinces  to  which  more  than  one  member  shall  be  apportioned  may  be  divided  into 
•such  convenient  districts  as  the  said  commission  may  deem  best. 

*' Public  notice  of  such  di^•iHion  shall  be  given  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
election,  and  the  election  shall  be  held  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  law.  The  qualifications  of  electors  in  such  election  shall  be  the  sjime  as  are  now 
provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  electors  in  municipal  elections:  Provided,  kovever, 
That  should  the  Philii>pine  F^egislature  pass  a  law  providini?  for  more  strict  require- 
ments for  qualification  of  electors  in  municipal  elections,  the  same  requirements  shall 
applv  to  electors  in  elections  for  members  of  the  aissembly. 

"'fhe  present  members  of  the  assembly  shall  hold  office  until  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  their  successors  shall  bo  chosen  by  the 
people  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  and  in  every  fourth  year  thereafter, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  four  years  beginning  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following 
their  election.     No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a  qualifiea 
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elector  of  the  election  dutrict  in  which  he  may  be  chosen,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  twentv-five  years  of  age. 

''The  legislature  shall  hold  anniial  sessions,  commencing  on  a  date  fixed  by  the 
Philippine  Legislature,  and  continuing  not  exceeding  ninety  days  thereafter  (Sun- 
days and  holiday  not  included):  Provided^  That  if  at  the  termination  of  any  fiscal 
year  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government  for  the  ensuing  year 
shall  not  have  been  made  an  amount  eaual  to  the  sums  appropriated  in  the  last  appro- 
priation bills  for  such  purpose  shall  be  aeemed  to  be  appropriated;  and  untU  the  legis- 
lature shall  act  in  such  benalf  the  treasurer  shall,  by  direction  of  the  Governor  General, 
make  the  payments  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"The  legislature  m&Y  be  called  in  special  session  at  any  time  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral for  general  legislation  or  for  action  on  such  specific  subjects  only  as  he  may  desig- 
nate. No  special  session  shall  continue  longer  than  thirty  days,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days. 

"The  assembly  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
members.  A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attenduice  of  ab- 
sent members.  It  shall  choose  its  speaker  and  other  officers,  and  the  salaries  of  it« 
members  and  officers  shall  be  fixed  oy  law.  It  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two- thirds  of  the  entire  membership  expel  a  member.  It  shall  keep  a  journal  of  iU 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  published,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  on  any 
question  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

"Sec.  8.  That  there  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  and  every  four 
yeare  thereafter,  each  house  voting  separately,  two  Resident  GommissioneiB  to  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  entitl^  to  an  official  recognition  as  such  by  all  depart- 
ments upon  presentation  to  the  President  of  a  certificate  of  election  by  me  governor 
geneial  of  the  said  islands,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  entitled  to  a  salary  payable 
monthly  by  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  doUars  per 
annum,  and  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  additional  to  cover  all  expenses.  Such 
commiBsioners  shall  be  allowed  the  same  sum  for  stationery  and  for  the  pay  of  necessar>' 
clerk  hire  as  is  now  allowed  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Statesj  and  the  franking  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  Membeis  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Provided  J  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a 
aualified  elector  of  said  islands,  owing  allegiance  U)  the  United  States,  and  who  is  not 
lirty  years  of  age." 

'^  Sec.13.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,*  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  its  agricultural 
character  and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than  timber  or  mineral 
lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law 
until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  ftesident,  and  when  approved  by  the 
President  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
ensuing  session  thereof,  and  unless  disapproved  or  amended  by  Congress  at  said  seaeion 
they  shall  at  the  close  of  such  period  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine 
Islands:  Provided,  That  a  single  homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  fifty  hectares  in 
extent. 

"Sec  14.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  ana  to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions 
to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  title  to  public  lands  in  said  islands,  who  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  had  fulfilled  all  or  some  of 
the  conditions  req^uired  by  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain  for  the  acquisition  of  le^al  title  thereto,  yet  failed  to  secure  conveyance  of  title; 
or  who,  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors  in  interest,  shall  have  been  for  a  period 
of  five  years  in  the  open,  continuous,  exclusive,  and  notorious  possession  of  agricultural 

gublic  lands  or  have  cultivated  such  public  lands  for  the  three  years  last  preceding  the 
ling  of  petition  for  registration  of  title,  under  a  bona  fide  claim  of  ownership,  and  said 
government  is  authorized  to  issue  patents,  without  compensation,  to  any  native  of 
said  islands,  conveying  title  to  any  tract  of  land  not  more  uian  fifty  hectares  in  extent, 
which  were  public  lands  and  had  been  actually  occupied  by  such  native  or  his  ancet*- 
toFB  prior  to  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

*'Sec.  15.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to  provide 
for  the  granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  and  other 
citizens  of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain,  other  than  tim- 
ber and  mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  in  said  islands  as  it  may  deem  wise,  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  hectares  to  any  one  person,  and  for  the  sale  and  conveyanrt- 
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of  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  to  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation of  persons:  Provided^  That  the  grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whether  the  pur- 
chase price  be  paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  actual 
and  continued  occupancy,  improvement,  and  cultivation  of  the  premises  sold  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  nve  ;^ear8,  during  which  time  the  purchaser  or  ^ntee  can 
not  alienate  or  encumber  said  land  or  the  title  thereto;  but  such  restriction  shall 
not  applv  to  transfers  of  rights  and  title  of  inheritance  under  the  laws  for  ihe  distri- 
bution of  the  estates  of  decedents. 

*'Sec.  16.  That  in  granting  or -selling  any  part  of  the  public  domain  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section,  preference  in  all  cases  shall  be  given  to  actual 
occupants  and  settlers;  and  such  pubbc  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  actual 
possession  or  occupancy  of  anv  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  not  be  sold 
by  said  Grovemment  to  any  other  person  without  the  consent  thereto  of  said  prior 
occupant  or  settler  first  had  and  obtained:  Provided,  That  the  prior  right  hereby 
secured  to  an  occupant  of  land,  who  can  show  no  other  proof  of  title  than  possession, 
shall  not  ^pply  to  more  than  fifty  hectares  in  any  one  tract." 

Sec.  2.  Tnat  the  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  any  bureau  or  office  existing 
or  hereafter  created  to  any  department  of  the  Philippine  Government. 


War  Department, 
WtuhingUm,  Mcarch  tt,  1910, 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  amending  in  certain 
respects  the  act  of  July  1, 1902,  known  as  the  ^'origanic  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands.'' 

The  susgested  bill  has  in  view  the  following  objects: 

First.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  section  4  of  tnat  act,  defining  "citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  by  conferring  on  the  Philippine  Legislature  the  authority  to  enact 
legislation  enablii^  certain  classes  of  Filipmoe  now  excluded  and  aliens  to  become 
"citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands.''  The  necessitv  of  providing  in  some  way  that 
persons  mav  acquire  tne  status  of  "citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands"  has  heretofore 
Deen  brougnt  to  your  attention.  You  will  doubtless  remember  8.  5766,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session  (printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  336,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  which  was 
designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  directl^r  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

However,  as  it  is  not  desired  to  confer  United  States  citizenship,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
way  to  make  it  more  easy  for  aliens  of  any  class  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
it  IS  feU  that  it  would  be  more  logical  to  leave  the  entire  matter  to  the  Philippine 
Legislature  with  such  limitations  as  Con^r^  nuty  see  fit  to  impose.  The  limitation 
recommended  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  seems  wise,  is  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  not  admit  to  citizenship  of  the  Philippine  Islands  any  persons,  other  than 
natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
who  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  naturalized  as  citizens  thereof. 

The  necessity  for  this  action  is  clear  and  in  certain  cases  urgent.  The  present 
definition  of  "citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands"  excludes  many  natives  of  the  islands 
who  were  accidentally  absent  from  the  islands  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1899,  as  it 
does  the  children  of  such  persons. 

It  being  now  impossible  for  persons  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  even  though 
they  have  legally  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  become  such  citizens  without  prolonged  residence  in  the  United  States  and  conse- 
quent absence  from  their  business  and  occupation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enable 
such  people  to  become  "citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  "  in  order  that  they  may  be 
entitled  to  certain  legal  privileges  in  those  islands  restricted  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Second.  It  is  recommended  that  section  7  of  the  organic  act  be  modified  so  that  the 
term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  will  conform  to  the  period 
of  its  annual  sessions.  As  the  terms  of  members  expire  on  the  3l8t  of  December, 
alternate  years,  this  results  in  the  shortening  of  the  session  beyond  the  period  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  legislature  every  other  year.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  4th  day  of  March,  instead  of  the  let  of  January,  be  fixed  as  the  date 
for  the  termination  of  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  legislature. 

At  present  members  of  the  legislature  are  elected  for  two  years.  It  is  believed  it 
woula  be  better  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  hold  office  for  four  years, 
thus  necessitating  fewer  elections.  It  is  believed  also  that  if  this  is  done  with  refer- 
ence to  members  of  the  legiHlatiu*e  that  the  legislature  itself  will  be  glad  to  conform 
thereto  by  providing  for  quadrennial  elections  for  provincial  and  municipal  officers. 
It  is  desirea  to  provide  further  in  this  section  that  the  qualifications  of  electors  in 
the  election  for  members  of  the  legislature  shall  not  be  less  strict  than  those  now 
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provided  by  law  for  electors  for  municipal  officers.  This  is  desired  simply  to  cf»r- 
rect  the  present  anomalouH  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  qualification  of  elec- 
tors, as  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Julv  1,  1902,  was  made  the  same  as  that  fixed 
by  the  Philippine  laws  for  the  municipal  electors  at  that  time.  It  has  since  been 
necessary  to  amend  the  municipal  election  laws  in  rejijard  to  the  qualifications  of 
electors,  ani  it  is  desired  that  the  qualifications  should  be  uniform  in  all  elections. 

Third.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Resident  Commissioners  to  the  United 
States  every  four  years  instead  of  every  two  years,  as  at  present,  in  order  that  their 
tenure  of  office  may  conform  to  that  of  the  memljers  of  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
and  to  give  them  the  same  privileges  and  emoluments  in  the  way  of  stationery,  clerk 
hire,  and  the  use  of  the  official  frank  as  are  provided  by  the  bill  which  ha^  been  fav(»r- 
ably  reported  by  the  ('ommittee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  for  the  Readeni 
Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico. 

Fourth.  To  ^ve  the  President  authority  to  transfer  from  one  department  to  another 
of  the  Philippine  Government  bureaus  or  offices  now  existing  or  hereafter  created. 

When  the  existing  bureaus  and  offices  were  created,  their  a^ssignments  to  depart- 
ments were  made  so  as  to  conform  to  the  special  qualifications  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
several  departments.  There  have  been  occasions  when  chang^es  were  made  in  the 
membership  of  the  Philippine  Commission  where  this  authority  would  have  been 
useful.  In  fact,  it  is  desired  at  the  present  time  to  transfer  the  bureau  of  agriculture 
from  the  department  of  the  interior  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  not  ft«r 
the  reason  stated,  however,  but  because  the  study  of  agriculture  is  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools  of  the  islands,  and  as  the  bureau  of  agriculture  if  an 
educational  institution  the  allied  nature  of  the  work  makes  the  change  desirable. 

Sixth.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  sections  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  relating  to  the  public 
lands,  so  that  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  homesteaded  will  be  increased  from 
16  to  50  hectares;  to  empower  the  Philippine  Government  to  give  free  title  under 
proper  restrictions  to  persons  who  have  been  in  undisputed  occupancy  of  land  for 
five  years  and  who  have  cultivated  it  for  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  petition 
for  title,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  sold  to  an  individual  from 
16  to  500  hectares. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ample  for  all,  but,  through  ignorance 
or  improvidence,  many  of  the  natives  occupy  land  without  taking  the  necessar>' 
steps  to  obtain  title  to  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  registration  of  land  titles,  many  persons  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  section  14  have  failed  to  institute  steps  to  secure  proper  titles  to  their  lands.  It 
is  desired  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  securing  titles  at  such  time  as  they  may  be 
brought  to  realize  the  importance  of  doing  so. 

The  amount  of  land  which  may  be  homesteaded  under  the  present  laws  is  small, 
and  by  increasing  it  to  50  hectares  it  is  believed  that  more  persons  may  be  induced  lo 
take  up  land.  Very  little  land  has  been  taken  up  thniugh  this  means,  and  this  i^* 
probably  due  to  the  small  amount  which  may  l>e  acquired. 

It  is  thought  that  by  increasing  the  amount  of  public  land  which  may  be  sold  to 
individuals  from  16  to  500  hectares  there  will  be  sufficient  inducement  for  persim?  oi 
capital  to  purchase  public  land  and  make  the  neccvssary  outlay  for  modem  machinery 
to  develop  it.  The  present  retsrictions  in  this  respect  have  served  no  useful  purpose, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  believed  that  they  have  retarded  agricultural  aevel«>p- 
ment  in  the  islands. 

These  measures  are  recommended  by  the  Philippine  Commission  in  its  annual 
report  for  1909.  and  they  have  the  approval  of  the  President.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Very  sincerely,  J.  M.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge. 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Pkilipp^ines, 

United  Stales  Senate, 


[Senate  Report  No.  458,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session.] 

The 
an  act 
istration 
purposes,"  report  the  same  favorably,  with  amendments  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  section  4. 

On  page  6,  line  23,  before  the  word  "open,"  insert  the  word  "actual." 
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On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  "continues"  and  insert  "contiuuou;?." 
Strike  out  all  of  section  15. 

The  committee  also  preeent  as  a  part  of  their  report  the  following  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  March  22,  1910: 

War  Department, 

IVashingtoHj  March  :^^,  1910. 

It  is  recommended  that  section  7  of  the  or^nic  act  be  modified  so  that  the  term 
of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  will  conform  to  the  period  of  its 
annual  sessions.  As  the  terms  of  members  expire  on  the  31st  of  December,  alternate 
years,  this  results  in  the  shortening  of  the  session  beyond  the  period  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  legislature  every  otner  year.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  4th  dav  of  March,  instead  of  the  Ist  of  January,  be  fixed  as  the 
date  for  the  termination  of  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  legislature. 

At  present  members  of  the  legislature  are  elected  for  two  years.  It  is  believed  it 
would  be  better  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  hold  office  for  four  years, 
thus  necessitating  fewer  elections.  It  is  believed  also  that  if  this  is  done  with  refer- 
ence to  members  of  the  legislature  that  the  legislature  itself  will  be  glad  to  conform 
thereto  by  providing  for  quadrennial  elections  for  provincial  and  mimicipal  officers. 
It  is  desired  to  provide  further  in  this  section  that  the  qualifications  of  electors  in 
the  ele(!tion  for  members  of  the  legislature  shall  not  be  less  strict  than  those  now 
provided  by  law  for  electors  for  municipal  officers.  This  is  desired  simply  to  correct 
the  present  anomalous  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  qualifications  of  electors  as 
fixea  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  was  made  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the 
Philippine  law?  for  the  municipal  electors  at  that  time.  It  has  since  been  necessary 
to  amend  the  municipal  election  laws  in  regard  to  the -qualifications  of  electors,  and 
it  is  desired  that  the  qualifications  should  be  uniform  in  all  elections. 

Third.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Resident  Commissioners  to  the  United 
States  ever>'  four  years  instead  of  every  two  years,  as  at  present,  in  order  that  their 
tenure  of  office  may  conform  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
and  to  give  them  the  same  privileges  and  emoluments  in  the  way  of  stationery, 
clerk  hire,  and  the  use  of  the  official  frank  as  are  provided  by  the  bill  which  has 
bt»en  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  for  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico. 

F'ourth.  To  give  the  President  authority  to  transfer  from  one  department  to  another 
of  the  Philippine  Government  bureaus  or  offices  now  existing  or  nereafter  created. 

When  the  existing  bureaus  and  offices  were  created,  their  assignments  to  depart- 
ments were  made  so  as  to  conform  to  the  epecial  qualifications  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  several  departments.  There  have  been  occasions  when  change?  were  made  in 
the  memberphip  of  the  Philippine  Commission  where  this  authoritv  would  have 
been  useful.  In  fact,  it  is  desired  at  the  present  time  to  transfer  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture from  the  department  of  the  interior  to  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
not  for  the  reason  stated,  however,  but  because  the  study  of  apiculture  is  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  the  islands,  and  as  the  bureau  of  agriculture 
is  an  educational  institution,  the  allied  nature  of  the  work  makes  the  change  desirable. 

Sixth.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  sections  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  relating  to  the  public 
lands,  BO  that  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  homesteaded  will  be  increased  from 
16  to  50  hectares;  to  empower  the  Philippine  Government  to  give  free  title  under 
proper  restrictions  to  persons  who  have  oeen  in  undisputed  occupancy  of  land  for 
five  years  and  who  have  cultivated  it  for  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  petition 
for  title. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ample  for  all,  but,  through  ignorance 
or  improvidence,  many  of  the  natives  occupy  land  without  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  title  to  it,  and  notwithstanaing  the  liberal  pmvL^ions  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  registration  of  land  titles,  many  persons  who  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  section  14  have  failed  to  institute  steps  to  secure  proper  titles  to  their  lands. 
It  is  desired  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  securing  titles  at  such  time  as  they  may 
be  brought  to  realize  the  importance  of  doing  so. 

The  amount  of  land  whicn  may  be  homesteaded  under  the  present  laws  is  small, 
and  by  increasing  it  to  50  hectares  it  is  believed  that  more  persons  may  be  induced 
to  take  up  land.  Very  little  land  has  been  taken  up  through  this  means,  and  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  small  amount  which  may  be  acquired. 

These  measures  are  recommended  by  the  Philippine  CoramL«^ion  in  its  annual 
report  for  1909,  and  they  have  the  approval  of  the  rresident.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  enacted  into  law  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Very  sincerely,  J.M.Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Philippines,  United  States  Senate. 
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Mr.  Martin.  The  next  thing  I  wish  to  exhibit — ^I  am  sorry  the  fuD 
committee  is  not  here,  because  it  is  an  exhibit  that  I  hardly  Imow  how 
to  present — ^goes  to  the  question  of  the  understanding  of  the  Philippine 
people  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  mar-land  act  and 
then:  attitude  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
selling  these  estates  in  large  tracts.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  large 
bound  volume  which  I  received  by  mail  from  Manila,  entitled  **  Pro- 
tests upon  the  Philippine  Friar  Estates/'  or,  as  it  is  exactly  worded, 
**  Protests  upon  the  Estates  of  Friars  in  the  Philippines."  This  vol- 
ume contains  resolutions  which  have  been  signed  and  circulated  in 
143  pueblos.  Down  in  my  country  we  call  a  town  a  pueblo.  In 
other  words,  pueblo  is  Spanish  for  town.  This  document,  I  am  ad- 
vised, was  circulated,  or  rather  all  the  signed  resolutions  embodied 
in  it  were  circulated,  for  a  period  of  months  all  over  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  in  the  remotest  sections  of  it,  and  it  has  not  only  been 
signed  by  thousands  of  Filipinos,  but  by  37  municipal  councils. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  * 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  can  not  do  anything  with  it;  I  can  not  expect  to 
have  that  printed,  but  I  wanted  to  exhibit  it  to  the  conmuttee  as 
voicing  the  protest  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  against  the 
sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  because  that  is  wnat  these  resolutions  and 
si^atures  relate  to. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  vou  want  to  leave  that  with  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  it  with  the  committee,  but  if 
nothing  is  ever  done  with  it  I  would  like  to  keep  it  myself.  I  would 
like  to  nave  the  committee  examine  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  read  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Worcester.  May  I  say  a  word  in  that  connection?  It  was 
only  a  few  moments  n^o  that  the  Chair  suggested  that  these  matters 
would  be  interesting  if  we  were  considering  further  legislation,  but 
that  we  are  now  dealing  with  legislation  that  exists.  If  that  is  to  go 
in  the  record,  even  to  the  extent  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  committee, 
as  Mr.  Martin  wishes  to  do,  I  want  to  say  that  that  document  could 
not  have  been  circulated  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Philippines, 
because  there  are  parts  of  the  Philippines  into  which  no  Cnnstian 
Filipino  has  gone,  and  in  which  the  people  can  not  read  or  write,  or 
sign  a  document  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  that  in  executive 
session  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  volume  contains 
resolutions  and  si^atures  showing  that  it  was  circulated  in  143 
pueblos,  and  the  signatures  are  there,  showing  whether  by  the  mu- 
nicipal councils  or  by  the  people,  or  by  the  municipal  councils  and 
the  people  combined. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  it  is  subject  to  the 
same  objection  that  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  e^ddence  of  that 
kind  by  Mr.  Worcester,  and  the  Chair  will  submit  the  whole  matter 
to  an  executive  session  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  one  more  word.  It  is  a  specific  protest  against 
the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  proposed  sale  of  portions  of 
the  Calamba  and  Imus  estates. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possibly  signed  by  thousands  of  people  who 
who  never  heard  of  any  of  these  estates. 
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Mr.  Maktin.  I  wish  to  s^iy,  by  the  way,  that  I  have  never  received 
a  resolution  from  any  source  whatever  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  the  Sm 
Jose  estate.  That  matter  was  gone  into  considerably  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter in  his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Quezon,  but  I  never  heard — -^ 

Mr.  Worcester.  Perhaps  they  would  not  send  these  resolutions 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  along  with  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Martin.  Passing  along,  I  want  to  introduce  some  letters  that 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  pertaining  to  a  matter  that 
has  been  gone  into  in  the  hearings  several  times. 

I  want  to  offer  a  letter  from  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  dated 
March  28,  1910.  addressed  to  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Bennet,  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  tne  State  of  New  York,  which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  March  28,  1910,  at  page  3908,  with  reference  to 
allegations  as  to  his  connection  with  the  Sugar  Trust. 

l%e  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
relations  of  anyone  to  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Mr.  Martin.  Also  I  desire  to  offer  an  authorized  statement  by 
Representative  McKinlay,  of  California,  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  21,  1910,  and  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  3,  1910,  with  reference  to  this  same  matter. 

The  Chairman.  A  speech  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  McKinlav  in  defense 
of  the  Attorney  General's  office,  after  consultation  with  tne  Attorney 
General,  and  aiter  securing  facts  from  him,  as  he  stated  in  his  speech, 
upon  which  his  statements  were  based,  so  it  is  not  merely  asking  the 
committee  to  consider  unauthorized  statements  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  effect  that  a  Member  of  Congress  can  not  be  taken  to 
account  ebewhere  for  words  spoken  in  debate.  But  independently 
of  that,  these  papers  are  for  the  present  excluded,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  a  statement  of  what  these 
papers  show,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  them  so  that  I  may  identify  then^. 
llie  next  exhibit  is  a  letter  from  Henry  A.  Wise,  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  dated  June  24,  1909, 
addressed  to  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record  lor  June 
3,  1910. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  object  to  that  and  the  others  being  put  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  letter  shows  that  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
San  Jose  estate  was  one  of  the  directors  or  officers  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
and  whose  indictment  was  being  sought  at  that  time.  In  addition. 
I  offer  the  reply  of  the  Attorney  General,  dated  June  25,  1909,  ana 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  June  3,  1910.  In 
addition,  i  offer  another  letter  from  Attorney  General  Wickersham 
to  Mr.  Wise,  dated  Sunday,  June  27,  1909,  with  reference  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  present  they  are  excluded  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  next  one  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  to 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  dated  June  23,  1910,  and  appearing  in  the 
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Congressional  Record  of  June  27.  1910.  with  reference  to  the  connec- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft's  law  firm  witn  Philippine  matters  generally  and 
£he  sale  of  the  friar  lands. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  already  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has  been  referred  to  before  the  committee,  but  not 
introduced. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  present  it  is  excluded,  but  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  is  important.  Of  course,  I  think  all  of 
them  are  material,  and  I  am  auite  clear  that  that  one  is. 

The  next  is  the  charter  of  tne  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in  the  record, 
and  the  amendment  is.  The  amendment  to  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion iB  in  the  record,  but  if  the  charter  is,  I  have  overlooked  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment  is  the  charter  now;  they 
simply  made  a  new  charter  of  it  bv  the  amendment,  I  think. 

Mr.  Martin.  Pardon  me,  I  will  determine  that  fact.  I  think  the 
amendment  only  went  to  the  capitalization  and  one  or  two  other 
things.     I  find  the  charter  in  the  record. 

I  want  next  to  introduce  a  very  brief  colloquy  between  Mr.  Garrett, 
of  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  Gen.  Edwards,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  and  Col.  Mclntyre,  which  occurred  on  April  14, 
1910,  relative  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  That  was  before 
the  committee  last  year  on  another  matter.  It  is  a  colloquy  with 
reference  to  whether  that  company  was  organized  and  chartered  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  I  submit  that  that  is  wholly  unimportant  and 
irrelevant. 

Mr.'  Martin.  I  desire  to  incorporate,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  colloquy  a  cablegram  from  Gen.  Edwards  to  Gov.  Forbes,  and  the 
reply  of  Crov.  Forbes.  I  simply  want  to  present  the  facts  as  stated 
by  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  this  committee 
and  the  facts  as  they  actually  existed  as  shown  by  the  cablegram,  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  have  the  entire  matter  before  them. 

Mr.  McInttre.  Mr.  Martin  has  heretofore  used  a  mutilated  tele- 
gram, although  our  record  shows  another  telegram. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  published  in  the  document;  in  a  House 
document. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  That  is  the  correct  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  cablegram,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  a  colloquy  with  somebody  else  is  material. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  no  desire  to  offer  any  instrument  in  a  mutilated 
form,  so  as  to  conceal  anything.  I  have  no  desire  in  offering  these 
matters  to  make  any  argumentative  statements.  I  do  not  reel  the 
libertv  that  some  gentlemen  seem  to  feel  with  reference  to  making 
speecnes  and  arguments  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  offered  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  offer  this  colloquy  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
at  the  time  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  stated  to  this 
committee  that  the  reply  of  the  Governor  General  indicated  that  the 
company  had  been  organized  and  probably  would  be  authorized  to  do 
business,  which  was  on  April  13  last,  they  then  had  in  their  possession 
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a  cabl^ram  dated  April  9  last,  showing  that  the  company  had  actually 
been  organized  and  actually  cnartered  to  do  business  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Chaibman.  Thej  were  chartered  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  chartered  in  New  Jersey  and 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Philippines,  but  when  they  stated 
that  the  company  would  probably  be  authorized  to  do  business,  they 
had  in  their  possession  a  cablegram  informing  them  that  it  had 
already  been  hcensed  to  do  business  in  the  Phihppine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea,  then,  is  to  prove  that  Col.  Mclntyre 
made  a  statement  and  then  prove  by  somebody  else  that  his  statement 
was  not  true.    Col.  Mclntyre  is  here,  and  you  might  ask  him. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  say  this:  I  thmk  that  it  is  proper  and 
entirely  just  to  me  that  I  should  be  permitted  at  least  to  put  in  the 
record  certain  facts,  record  facts  and  documents,  whereby  I  can  show 
the  difficulty  that  I  have  encountered  at  all  times  in  getting  full, 
complete,  and  accurate  information  about  this  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  the  information  there  is.  If  these 
cabl^rams  are  offered  for  the  record,  you  may  put  them  in  now,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  rest  of  the  matter  should  go  in,  as  it  reflects  on 
somebody  who  is  not  on  the  stand.  So  far  as  the  cablegrams  are 
concerned,  they  are  admitted. 

(The  cablegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[Tramlatlon  of  oablegnun  sent  Mar.  30, 1910.] 
To  FoRBKS,  Manila, 

Is  there  a  Mindoro  Development  Go.  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Philippine 
Islands?  If  so,  when  and  where  was  the  company  organized  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  its  business? 

Edwabds. 


[Tnuulatlon  of  cablegram  noelred  at  4.04  a»  m.,  Apr.  9, 1910.] 
Skobstart  of  War,  WashingfUm. 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  30th  ultimo.  Mindoro  Development  Co., 
yes.  Organized  in  New  Jersey,  probably  this  year.  Business,  production  and  the 
eale  of  sugar  and  various  other  agricultural  products. 

FORBBS. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Have  you  ruled  out  the  colloquy  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  it  is  legitimate  as  a  matter  of  argument  for 
the  committee  to  take  notice  of  what  appears  in  its  own  hearings, 
and  if  I  wish  to  make  any  conmient  on  tnat  fact,  I  think  I  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  do  so,  even  though  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  record  m  this 
case.     We  have  got  to  take  notice  of  some  things. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  the  matter  of  that 
colloquy  go  over  to  an  executive  session? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  For  the  present  that  is  excluded  and  will 
be  referred  to  the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  shall  also  offer  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  signed  by  Frank  Mclntyre,  acting  chief,  addressed  to  John 
Henry  Hammond,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  dated  September  4,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  already  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has  been  referred  to,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  it  is  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  admitted  if  it  has  reference  to  the  sale  of 
friar  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has  reference  to  Mr.  Hammond's  visit  to  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Without  having  seen  the  paper,  I  will  let  it  take 
the  same  course,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  tne  committee  in  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  also  to  include  this  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to  be  found  commencing  on  page  4834  and 
ending  on  page  4836  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  4,  1910, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  which  was  in 
answer  to  House  resolution  No.  575,  containing  considerable  infor- 
mation as  given  to  the  House  at  that  time  with  reference  to  these 
land  transactions  in  the  Philippines,  and  some  of  the  cablegrams 
exchanged  between  the  War  Department  and  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  also  be  considered  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  shall  also  offer  a  letter  from  Gen.  Edwards,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  dated  March  24,  1911,  to 
be  found  on  page  3801  of  the  Congressional  Record,  of  March  26, 
1910,  relative  to  the  friar  lands,  Philippine  land  leases,  and  the  sale 
of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  also  be  considered  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  also  desire  to  put  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  friar 
lands  loan  fund  act  No.  1736. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Legislature. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  that  is  already  m  the  record  at 
page  182.     It  might  not  be  the  one  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Martin.  \es,  sir;  that  is  in  the  record;  I  withdraw  that.  You 
can  exclude  that  as  well  as  the  charter  of  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  charter  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  is 
already  in. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  next  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Sleeper  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  at  Manila^  dated 
October  21,  1909,  with  reference  to  the  call  there  of  Prentiss  and 
Poole.     It  appears  on  page  44  of  House  Document  No.  1071. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  admitted. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Landa, 
MaitUa,  October  21, 1909. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior,  Manila. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  incloBe  herewith  copy  of  an  opinion  juat  rendeped  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  aispoee  of  vacant  friar  lands 
without  restrictions  as  to  area. 

Messrs.  Prentiss  and  Poole,  two  sugar  men,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  sugar  lands 
and  have  become  interested  in  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate.  Before  leaving  the 
United  States  for  the  Philippines  they  were  informed  bv  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affaire 
that  an  individual  could  not  purchase  more  than  16  hectares  of  vacant  friar  lands. 
This  information  was  furnished  their  attorney,  Mr.  Hammond,  in  Washington,  and 
while  they  are  apparently  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Greneral,  which 
is  concurred  in  by  their  attorney  at  Manila,  it  is  requested  that  a  cabl^ram  be  sent 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  requesting  a  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  order  tnat  the  matter  may  be 
cleared  up  as  speedily  as  possible  and  in  order  to  satify  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  and 
thus  clear  the  way  for  the  salo  nf  the  San  In 
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It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  have  not  con- 
sidered acts  Nos.  1847  and  1933,  which  amend  the  original  friar-land  act  No.  1120. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Signed)  C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 
A  true  copy: 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  also  to  introduce  the  correspondence  here- 


The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  that  should  take  the  same  course 
as  the  other  matters  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  they  will  be 
considered  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  also  to  submit  some  correspondence  between 
the  Insular  Affairs  Bureau  and  the  Governor  General  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  at  Manila,  to  be  found  on  pages  88  and  89  of  House 
iJocument  No.  1071,  in  which  the  Insular  Affairs  Bureau  sent  to 
the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines  a  copy  of  the  associated 
press  telegram  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  considered  with  other  matters  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  also  to  introduce  that  part  of  the  telegram 
from  Gen.  Edwards  to  Gov.  Forbes,  dated  December  7,  1909,  which 
appears  on  page  89  of  the  House  Document  No.  1071,  relative  to  the 
International  Banking  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  course  will  be  pursued  with  reference  to 
that.     It  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wish  also  to  introduce  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong,  of  Messrs.  Prentiss  and  Poole,  to  Gov. 
Van  Schaick,  of  Mlndoro. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  alreadj^  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  think  that  is  not  in  the  record.  The  letter  of 
introduction  to  J.  R.  Wilson  is  in  the  record,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
letter  to  Gov.  Van  Schaick  is  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  that  in  executive  session.  It 
appears  at  page  90  of  House  Document  No.  1071. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  desire  to  offer  a  short  statement  here  about  the 
cost  of  sugar  production  in  the  Phihppine  Islands,  which  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Poole. 

The  Chairman. 'Wliose  statement  is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  my  statement;  it  refers  to  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Poole  and  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  move  that  that  be  deferred  to  an  executive  session, 
and  take  the  same  course  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  offer 
here.  In  the  report  of  Gov.  Gen.  Forbes  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  has  been  furnished  the  committee,  I  shall  ask  to  have  incor- 
porated the  first  paragraph  on  page  11,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
the  San  Jose  estate,  and  stating  that  it  was  a  sale  to  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  Identify  it  so  we  can  find  it,  or  hand  it  to  us  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  copy  that  part. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Was  not  that  offered  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  in.  My  recollection  is  that  there  is 
a  similar  statement  in  Mr.  Worcester's  letter. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pages  are  in  that  document? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Two  hundred  and  eight  pages.  I  beUeve  I  will  have 
mcorporated  the  following  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  incorporate  it  in  the  record  until  it  is  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  just  in  reference  to  the  sale  bemg  made  to  an 
individual.  Some  of  the  documents  that  I  have  attempted  to 
introduce  are  offered  partially  with  reference  to  that  proposition, 
because  they  contain  statements  that  this  was  a  sale  to  an  individual. 
It  was  never  developed  by  inquiries  made  by  the  House  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  or  by  the  repUes,  that  anybody  other  than  Poole 
was  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate: 
that  Poole  was  only  the  agent  of  others  was  first  developed  in  answer 
to  questions  by  Mr.  Garrett  before  tliis  committee  on  the  11th  of  last 
April;  that  the  real  purchasers  were  Havemeyer,  Welsh,  and  SenfF. 
So  that  I  had  conducted  this  incjuiry  for  a  couple  of  months  at  that 
time  without  having  succeeded  in  eliciting  that  fact,  and  only  after- 
wards ascertained  it  by  learning  it  in  a  hearsay  way,  when  it  came 
out  before  this  committee  that  Poole  was  merely  an  agent  for  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  in  the  record  now,  with  reference  to  that 
transaction. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  historv  of  the  transaction  is  in  the  record,  but 
the  maimer  in  which  the  history  of  this  transaction  was  developed 
is  not  in  the  record,  and  I  have  sought  in  a  measure  to  supply  tnat 
lack  by  some  of  the  documents  that  I  have  offered,  and  ii  any  of 
them  are  excluded,  I  shall  consider  it  the  exclusion  of  a  material  part 
my  presentation.  I  have  not  made  any  speech  about  them  or  sought 
to  make  any  argument  before  the  committee  this  afternoon.  Pei^ 
haps  I  have  not  even  sufficiently  indicated  the  contents  of  these  docu- 
ments and  records,  and  I  have  used  what  time  I  had  in  introducing 
them.  As  to  what  I  expect  to  prove  by  them,  I  have  not  stated 
fully.  But  I  would  like  to  have  them  incorporated,  and  then  others 
can  draw  their  conclusions  from  them.  If  they  are  not  material, 
they  can  be  disregarded.  The  matter  I  refer  to  is  on  page  53,  Mr. 
Worcester's  statement,  and  is  a  statement  that  the  land  was  sold  to 
an  individual.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  have  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings  all  of  the  statements  made  b^  officials  going  to  show  that 
the  San  Jose  estate  was  sold  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Are  you  attempting  to  distinguish  between  a 
sale  to  an  individual  or  individuals  on  the  one  side,  and  a  corporation 
on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  make  this  answer  to  you  at  this  time:  When 
the  official  making  the  sale  takes  pains  to  say  that  the  purchaser 
purchased  for  himself  alone  and  not  as  an  agent  for  any  other  per- 
son, he  must  have  had  a  distinction  in  his  own  mind,  but,  of  course, 
it  is  my  position  that  the  sale  to  individuals  or  to  an  association  of 

Eersons  unincorporated  is  a  violation  of  section  15  of  the  act  of 
bn^ress.  I  think  I  can  establish  that  by  other  sections  of  the  or- 
ganic act,  also. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  only  wished  to  ascertain  what  the  point  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  Mr.  Martin  proceed. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer.  That  covers  all  the 
documents  I  wish  to  offer.  I  suppose  that  these  gentlemen  still  have 
some  further  documents  to  offer. 

There  have  been  some  things  promised  that  have  not  been  pro- 
duced yet.     But  before  closing  I  want  to  say  this:  Col.  Mclntyre  is 
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here.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has 
given  an  interpretation  of  the  500-ton  h'mitation  in  the  Philippine 
sugar  proviso,  and  has  construed  the  word  ^* producer''  to  mean  the 
grower  and  not  the  millman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 'go  into  that. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  that  is  a  very  material  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  called  for  that  because  we  went  into  that  matter 
ivhen  we  had  the  gentlemen  here  who  purchased  the  San  Jose  estate. 
If  such  an  interpretation  has  been  rendered  it  is  most  material  to  this 
particular  transaction  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  it  is 
material  to  the  sugar  producers  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  referring  to  some  clause  in  the  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has 
construed  that  proviso  and  has  interpreted  the  word  ** producer"  to 
mean  the  grower  and  not  the  millman.  The  effect  of  that  interpre- 
tation womd  be  to  give  the  man  with  the  bi^  centrale  a  monopoly, 
whereas  Congress  intended  by  the  500-ton  limitation  to  safeguard  the 
smaU  mill  in  the  Phihppines,  and  that  the  small  mill  should  have 
priority  in  making  up  the  300,000  tons;  that  is,  that  the  man  who 
produces  500  tons  or  less  in  his  mill  should  have  priority  in  making 
up  the  300,000  tons.  Now,  then,  if  that  proviso  has  been  construea 
to  define  the  grower  as  a  producer  of  sugar  instead  of  the  millman 
with  the  smalTcentrale 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  the 
man  in  the  first  instance  to  have  authority  to  interpret  provisions 
of  the  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  undobutedly  has  authority  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  have  understood  that  this  limitation  has 
already  been  construed,  and  if  it  has  been  construed  and  construed 
as  I  have  been  informed  it  has  been,  it  is  material  to  this  inquiry  to 
this  extent,  that  it  absolutely  assures  such  concerns  as  the  Mindora 
Development  Co.  a  monojjoly  of  sugar  production  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.     It  is  that  material,  and  I  think  that  is  exceedingly  material. 

Mr.  Fornes.  But  is  not  the  langiuige  ver)''  plain,  that  sugar  is 
sugar.  One  thousand  tons  of  refined  sugar  means  1,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar.     Do  you  not  so  understanrt  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  plain  enough  to  me  that  if  an  interpretation  has 
been  rendered  that  defines  the  term  *^ producer"  to  be  the  grower 
and  not  the  millman,  then  one  centrale  could  supply  this  entire 
quantity.  No  matter  how  many  small  mills  there  are  now  on  the 
islands,  it  would  work  out  just  as  it  is  in  Porto  Rico — that  there 
would  De  no  small  centrales. 

Mr.  Fornes.  The  small  mill  could  furnish  the  sugar 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee  is  going  to 
begin  to  pass  upon  the  tariff  law.  When  questions  arise  under  the 
tariff  law,  they  are  considered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  consider  that  provision  as  a  joker,  and  if  I  can  show 
it  to  be  such,  I  will  do  so,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Sleeper  says  that  he  has  several  things  that 
have  been  called  for,  and  has  askeu  permission  to  introduce  them  at 
this  stage. 
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Capt.  Sleeper.  Mr  Chairman,  Mr.  Martin,  on  page  420  of  the  tes- 
timony, requested  that  Mr.  Sleeper  inform  the  committee  how  much 
of  the  friar-lands  loan  fund  was  expended  on  the  Tala  estate  and  for 
what  purpose.  The  facts  are  that  on  August  20,  1908,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Carpenter,  lessee  for  part  of  the  Tala  estate,  made  application  for  a 
loan  of  5P2,500  (copy  of  which  appUcation  is  submitted  herewith)  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  20  carabaos,  offering  as  security  property 
to  tne  value  of  r6,180,  and  after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  making  of  loans  on  the  Tala  estate, 
advances  were  made  on  this  loan  as  follows: 

Aug.  24,  1908 TWO 

Aug.  27,  1908 600 

Aug.  29,  1908 1, 000 

2,500 

This  loan  was  paid  for  by  Mr.  Carpenter  on  October  31,  1910,  in 
full,  with  interest,  inasmuch  as  he  claimed  at  that  time  he  could 
obtain  lower  interest  rates  than  the  Government  could  give  him. 

The  question  in  relation  to  advances  to  tenants  on  the  Tala  estate 
was  asked  of  Mr.  Worcester  on  page  692  of  the  evidence.  In  order 
that  the  committee  may  have  Uirtner  information  in  regard  to  the 
friar  lands  loan  fund,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  November  1, 1910,  there 
were  outstanding  loans  from  this  fund  to  the  extent  of  ^48,250,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  855  hectares  of  sugar  land,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  110  draft  animals,  and  3  sugar  mills  and  the  repairs  of  2  other 
sugar  mills.  There  is  submitted  herewith  detailed  statement  regard- 
ing these  loans. 

Somebody  asked  for  a  plan  of  the  Baguio  town  site,  and  I  now 
submit  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  a  map  ? 

Capt.  Sleeper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  merely  submitted,  as  I  understand  it,  as  an 
exhibit  and  is  not  to  be  printea  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not  to  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  wiQ  be  considered  as  sub- 
mitted for  the  inspection  of  the  conmiittee,  and  not  to  go  into  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

Capt.  Sleeper.  In  response  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Martin  to  give 
names  of  any  employees  or  oflScers  of  the  Government  of  the  Phnip- 
pine  Islands  who  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
private  business,  I  desire  to  submit  the  toUowing  information  in 
regard  to  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice: 

Mr.  S.  O.  Scudder,  chief  surveyor,  bureau  of  lands,  made  an  appli- 
cation in  the  regular  form,  through  the  director  of  lands  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  permission  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  locating,  developing,  and  working  oil  claims.  Such  permission 
was  denied  by  the  oecretary  of  the  Biterior  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Scudder,  as  chief  surveyor  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  might  obtain 
inside  information  in  regard  to  oil  claims,  as  the  survev  of  such 
claims  must  be  approved  by  the  director  of  lands  before  being 
admitted  in  application  for  patent,  and  therefore  must  pass  through 
Mr.  Scudder's  hands. 

Mr.  Emil  C.  Wagner,  chief  computer  of  the  bureau  of  lands, 

quested  permission  to  engage  in  business  of  insuring  public-vehicle 
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drivers  in  the  city  of  Manila  against  payment  of  fines,  guaranteeing 
them  against  loss  to  them  personally  for  fines  assessed  by  the  police 
court  or  the  city  of  Manila  for  infraction  of  ordinances,  and  the  per- 
mission was  refused. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Knight,  attorney  for  the  bureau  of  lands,  also  requested 
permission  to  engage  in  the  same  business  as  Mr.  Wagner,  which 
pennission  was  refused. 

It  is  known  that  not  only  these  cases,  but  many  others,  have  been 
denied  by  the  different  heads  of  departments  and  the  Governor 
General. 

In  reply  to  question  of  Mr.  Parsons  relative  to  the  number  of 
occupied  lots  surveyed  on  the  various  friar  estates,  the  following 
statement  is  submitted,  showing  the  total  number  of  lots  surveyed 
on  each  estate  and  the  number  occupied.  In  regard  to  the  Lolomboy 
and  Talisay-Minglanilla  estates,  this  statement  is  only  an  estimate, 
as  there  are  so  many  subdivisions  and  reidentifications  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  nimiber  of  occupied  lots.  Many  of  these 
estates  will  ^ultimately  have  more  occupied  lots  than  shown,  owing 
to  subdivisions  which  are  now  being  made. 


Estates. 


Lots  occu- 
pied. 


Baaflftd 

Bbiagbag 

BIAanTTr. 

Oslamba 

Dmmpol 

OnlgnintD 

Imus 

IsBbeU 

Lolomboy 

Mallnts 

Ustamo 

Hnntlnliipa , 

Naic.....V: 

Oricm 

Pieitad 

San  Franctooo  de  Malabon 

San  Jose , 

SanMarooe 

Sta.  Cnu  de  Malabon 

Sta.  Maria  dB  PandJ 

Sta.  Rosa 

Tala 

Talisay.MlnglaniUa 

Total 


37,068 


1  Estimated. 

I  made  a  statement  in  my  testimony  that  the  Talisay  estate  would 
not  be  placed  on  sale  until  the  15th  of  February.  I  now  have  a  tele- 
gram stating  it  was  placed  on  sale  on  the  6th  of  February. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  is  the  6th  of  February  this  year  ? 

Capt.  Sleeper.  Yes.  All  of  the  estates  have  now  been  placed  on 
sale. 

[Extract  from  cablegram  reoeiyed  from  Manila,  Feb.  6,  lOU.] 

Secretary  of  War^ 

Wasfnngton, 

Sleeper:  Talisay  estate  to  be  placed  for  sale  Febniarv  6 ;  value  first-class  agricultura  1 
land  $354  per  hectare.    Do  not  anticipate  trouble  as  noldings  are  all  small.    Wilson. 

Forbes. 
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[ladoraement.) 

War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Waghingtonf  D.  C,  February  8,  1911. 

Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  Mr.  Charlee  H.  Sleeper,  care  of  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  McIntyre, 
Colonel  J  United  States  Army  ^  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Additional  list  of  purchasers  of  public  lands,  to  cover  the  inclusive  dcUes  September  1  to 

SO,  1910. 

Acres. 

Pedro  E.  Aromin 40. 00 

Eugenio  Tanjoco 25. 00 

Nicodemos  Gasmen 40. 00 

Jose  Furigay 40. 00 

LeonEala 8.  89 

Leon  Velasquez  &  Co 50. 00 

Total 203. 89 

Total  area  sold  to  September  30,  1910,  14,997.80  acres;  purchasers,  6V. 
Above  list  in  addition  to  list  appearing  on  page  76,  part  2,  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Martin.  Have  you  in  any  of  your  documents  a  copy  of  this 
foreshore  lease  that  was  given  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  at 
Mangarin  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  have  some  information  bv  cable  as  to  the 
foreshore  lease  which  I  will  submit;  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it. 

[Translation  of  cablegram  sent.] 

January  13, 1911. 
To  Forbes,  Manila: 

Request  advice  by  cable  regarding  foreshore  lease  Mangarin  Bay,  date  of  applica- 
tion, date  issued,  name  of  lessee,  area  included,  time  of  lease,  rent,  appraised  value 
improvements,  and  status  of  proposed  new  lease.    Sleeper. 

Edwards. 
[Translation  of  cablegram  received.] 

January  16,  1911. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  ofHce  of  13th  instant,  lease  application  filed 
November  20,  1909;  lease  executed  October  1,  1910,  in  favor  of  Edward  L.  Poole, 
99  years;  rental,  $150  per  annum  for  the  first  10  years;  area,  4^  hectares;  appraised 
value  of  improvements,  $15,000;  proposed  new  lease  pending  execution. 

Forbes. 
[Indorsement.] 

War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  January  77,  1911. 

Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  Capt.  Charles  H.  Sleeper. 

Frank  McIntyre, 
Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bureau. 

(The  following  data  were  later  furnished  by  Mr.  Worcester  and 

are  here  printed  in  the  hearings:) 

October  17,  1910. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manila. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  for  your  approval,  lease  in  duplicate, 
executed  in  favor  of  Edward  L.  Poole  for  a  portion  of  foreshore  situated  at  Mangarin, 
in  the  township  of  San  Jose,  Province  of  Mindoro. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 
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[First  Indoraement.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  October  18, 1910. 

ReBpectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  approved. 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Government  op  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Executive  Bureau, 
Manila,  November  28,  1910. 

An  application  having  been  received  to  lease  a  portion  of  the  foreshore  and  lands 
under  water  at  the  township  of  San  Jose,  Province  of  Mindoro,  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  Government  will  lease  the  following-described  portion  of  foreshore  and  lands 
under  water  for  wharves,  docks,  piers,  marine  railways,  or  other  appropriate  structures: 

Beginning  at  a  point  S.  SS""  49^  W.  2,720.62  m.  from  B.  L.  L.  M.  No.  2,  Mangarin, 
thence  N.  4^  2^  W.  50.77  m.  to  point  2;  N.  45**  07'  W.  247.49  m.  to  point  3;  N.  74°  52^ 
W.  244.52  m.  to  point  4;  N.  25°  57'  E.  221.81  m.  to  point  5;  S.  64°  03^  E.  800  m.  to  point 
6;  S.  25°  57'  W.  600  m.  to  point  7;  N.  64°  03' W.  800  m.  to  point  8;  N.  25°  57'  E.  194.13  m. 
to  point  9;  S.  58°  11'  E.  129.62  m.  to  point  10;  S.  66°  46'  E.  205.16  m.  to  point  11;  S. 
84"^  45'  E.  165.96  m.  to  point  12;  N.  38°  03'  E.  51.89  m.  to  point  1,  containing  384,827 
square  meters. 

Points  1  to  4,  inclusive,  and  9  to  12,  inclusive,  are  on  shores  of  Mangarin  Bay  and 
Mindoro  Strait. 

Bounded  on  northeast,  southeast,  and  southwest  by  Mangarin  Bay  and  Mindoro 
Strait;  on  northwest  by  Mindoro  Strait,  land  of  the  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.,  and 
Mandarin  Bay. 

Said  lease  to  run  for  a  period  of  99  years,  subject,  however,  to  all  vested  rights  or 
easements  of  owners  of  land  adjacent  to  such  foreshore  or  land  under  water,  and  sub- 
ject also  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  act  1654,  and  the  conditions  enumerated  in 
sftid  section  6  will  be  made  a  part  of  said  lease. 

Anv  person  claiming  any  vested  right,  interest,  or  easement  in  or  pertaining  to  the 
land  nerein  described  must  file  with  the  director  of  lands  on  or  before  December  31, 
1910,  a  notice  fully  describing  the  right,  interest,  or  easement  claimed. 

By  authority  of  the  Governor  General. 

Thomas  Gary  Welch, 
Acting  Executive  Secretary, 


December  6, 1910. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith,  as  requested  in  your  letter  of  November  29, 
1910,  original  signed  copy  of  notice  of  application  for  the  lease  of  foreshore  and  lands 
under  water  at  the  townwip  of  San  Jose,  Province  of  Mindoro. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  C.  Schweickert, 
Acting  Secretary  Philippine  Commieeion, 
Acting  Ckief  Division  of  Legislative  Records, 
The  DiRBCTOR  OF  Lands,  Manila. 

I  was  asked  to  secure  and  submit  information  relative  to  land  sales 
in  the  Philippines  under  Spanish  rule.  I  submit  the  translation  of  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  by  SefLor  Rafael  Del-Pan  on  this  sub- 
ject; also  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  royal  decree  of  February  13, 
1894: 

GRANTS  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

At  the  time  when  the  colonial  expansion  of  Spain  was  in  progress,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
covery and  conc^uest  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
absolutist  doctrine  imported  from  Germany  by  King  Charles  I  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  imposed  by  the  latter  by  force  of  arms  in  his  victory  over 
the  commoners  of  Castille,  reigned  in  said  nation. 

Under  this  absolutist  doctrine,  the  King  was  considered  the  exclusive  lord  and 
owner  of  the  vast  territories  discovered,  as  also  of  lands  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
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not  belonging  to  private  ownership,  which  were  very  extenBive  on  account  of  the 
i9X^B  areas  wnich  the  Visi^ths  reserved  when  they  conquered  the  Peninmila  and 
which  passed  from  the  Visigoths  to  the  Arabs  when  the  latter  made  ^eir  invasion, 
being  subsequently  reconquered  by  the  Kings  of  Castillo  and  Aragon,  and  from  that 
time  onwara  were  considered,  although  in  an  indefinite  manner,  as  belonging  to  the 
public  domain  until  the  Crown  claimed  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  kings,  as  the  owners  and  lords  of  everr- 
thing  not  the  private  property  of  their  subjects,  vested  in  them  the  power  to  freely 
dispose  of  sucn  public  lands,  which  have  since  then  been  called  ropal  (reaUngos), 
that  is  to  say,  beloilging  to  the  King  or  Crown,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  abso- 
lute doctrine,  although  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  civilizing  and  humanitarian 
purposes  of  which  Spanish  monarchs  always  boasted  when  they  legislated  for  the 
colonies,  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  were  promulgated. 

Under  these  laws  the  monarchs  freely  disposed  of  the  royal  lands  without  any  re- 
striction whatsoever,  and  ordered  that  for  tne  purpose  of  encoursiging  the  discovery 
and  population  of  their  new  dominions,  such  lands  should  be  distributed  among  those 
who  should  go  to  occupy  them  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  services  they 
might  have  rendered  therein,  and  under  the  condition  that  such  distribution  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  the  natives  who  were  to  be  left  in  peaceful  poaseasion  of  the 
lands  they  had  pre  viously  cultivated  and  those  necesaaivfor  the  pasture  of  their  cattle 
and  for  securing  timber  and  supplies  for  building  their  houses  and  meets  the  require- 
ments of  communal  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  needs  of  the  towns  or  communities  which 
might  be  established. 

The  lawB  of  the  Indies  imposed  no  other  limitations  in  these  grants,  apart  from  that 
mentioned  of  respecting  the  possession  of  the  natives,  than  the  following:  That  the 
allotment  thereof  be  made  in  an  equitable  manner,  without  any  privilege  whatsoever; 
that  the  grantees  be  required  to  cultivate  or  make  use  of  the  land  granted,  under 
penaltv  of  forfeiture  of  the  grant^  and  that  they  should  acquire  the  full  ownenhip 
thereof  only  after  having  worked  it  for  four  years;  and  that  in  the  case  of  lands  being 
granted  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  such  lands  should  be  situated  at  a  proper  distance 
nom  private  planted  land  in  order  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  damaging  the  plantiii|gs. 

On  no  occasion  was  any  legislation  enacted  at  that  time  in  the  sense  of  limiting 
grants  to  a  specific  area;  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  who  saw  tiiemselves 
the  owners  of  so  immense  a  territory  was  to  encourage  the  cultivation  and  population 
thereof,  holding  also  that  the  lar^r  the  area  they  granted  their  subjects  ana  tne  larger 
the  area  planted,  the  better  would  they  second  the  interests  of  the  Crown. 

This  sj^stem  of  grants  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  estates  in  the  Philippines,  including 
those  which  were  and  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  friar  lands,  excepting  the  estates 
of  Isabela  and  Mindoro,  which  are  very  modem  concessions  made  by  the  Spanish 
Government  exceptionally;  the  estate  of  Binalad,  a  part  of  which  is  a  private  grant 
made  by  Legaspi  to  the  Au^ustinians;  that  of  Orion,  which  was  a  pious  donation  by 
some  Filipinos  to  the  Dominicans;  and  certain  portions  of  the  estates  of  Imus,  Talisay, 
Lolomboy,  etc.,  which  also  involve  pious  donations  or  legacies.  The  remaining 
estates  may  be  said  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  grants  made  by  the  first  governors 
general  of  the  Philippines  to  military  men  and  other  servitors  of  the  conauering 
nation  in  compensation  for  their  services,  which  properties  were  subsequently  sola 
by  the  grantees  to  third  persons,  who,  by  accumulating  a  number  of  giants  and  pur- 
chasing additional  tracts,  finally  constituted  these  enormous  estates;  there  was  one 
having  such  an  area  that  it  included  the  entire  tract  now  constituting  me  three  estates 
of  Naic,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  having  a  total  of  more  than 
28,000  hectares. 

In  addition  to  the  purpose  of  remunerating  services  of  former  militarv  men  and 
populators,  who  had  often  rendered  them  eratuitously.  there  was  anotner  motive 
which  inspired  the  first  governors  of  the  Philippines  to  oe  prodigal  in  making  these 
grants  (at  that  time  called  mercedes^,  and  that  was  the  great  scarcity  at  that  time  of 
provisions  and  supplies,  especially  oeef,  and  hence  the  desire  to  encourage  by  any 
means  the  establisnment  ot  large  cattle  farms;  therefore,  we  will  observe  that  most 
of  the  grants  were  for  a  cattle  farm  (about  1,750  hectares)  of  lands  supposed  to  be  eood 
for  pasture,  with  a  relative  small  area  for  cultivation,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
cattle  owner  and  herders,  which  area  consisted  usually  of  4  caballerias  (about  170 
hectares)  of  land. 

An  interesting  detail  in  this  connection  is  to  know  that  most  of  the  holders  of  these 
estates  were  not  successful  in  their  operation,  many  of  them  being  ruined;  prosperity 
on  these  estates  did  not  arrive,  as  a  general  rule,  until  they  became  the  property  of 
the  religious  corporations  which,  having  more  means  at  their  command  with  whidi 
to  construct  works  of  irrigation  and  make  other  improvements  and  more  budlities  for 
attracting  colonists,  were  enabled  to  administer  them  in  a  very  economical  and  orderly 
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manner,  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  their  laymen  and  counting  in  addition 
mrith  their  influence  over  the  cultivators  as  priests  and  public  officials  to  compel  them 
to  cultivate  the  estates  and  retain  them  thereon. 

Some  of  the  original  grantees  of  lands  in  the  Philippines  and  America  exceeded  the 
&rea  of  their  grant,  taking  possession  of  more  land  than  that  granted,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  these  excesses  laws  were  promulgated,  which  also  appear  in  the  Lawb 
of  the  Indies,  providing  for  the  restitution  to  the  Crown  of  the  lands  thus  usurped, 
unless  the  usurpers  consented  to  an  adjustment  (composicion)  and  paid  the  Crown  the 
vadue  of  the  excess  area,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  such  excess  had  been  taken 
from  the  natives,  in  which  event  such  lands  were  to  be  restored  to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrving  out  these  restitutions  special  judgeships  were  created, 
oalled  commissioners  of  the  crown  for  pardons  and  adjustments  of  lands,  the  duties 
of  which  were  discharged  in  the  Philippines  by  Justices  Sierra  Osorio,  Ozaeta  y  Oro, 
Galderon  Enriquez  y  Cubells,  who  applied  these  laws,  the  third  one  with  especial 
strictness,  compelling  the  adjustment  of  excessive  areas,  returning  to  the  natives  and 
to  the  towns  the  lands  usurped  and  surveving  the  estates  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  area.  The  so-called  friar  lands  passed  through  this  purifying  process  and 
^were  obliged  to  pajr,  by  way  of  readjustment,  more  than  4,(>d0  pesos  and  restore 
lands  to  private  individuals  and  towns  which  were  entitled  thereto  or  which  had  sold 
them  without  having  first  established  the  necessity  of  the  sale  or  having  had  the  lands 
3ppraiaed,  formalities  which  were  at  that  time  required  bv  the  laws. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  more  particularly  in  the  eighteenth,  the  grants  of 
lands  began  to  be  reduced  until  they  ceased  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  ideas  which 
^en  prevailed  in  Spain  which  sometimes  found  a  reflection,  although  somewhat 
'vague,  in  the  legislation  of  Spain,  although  the  laws  of  the  Indies  continued  in  force 
in  the  colonies — ^namely,  that  it  was  advisable  for  a  nation  to  have  large  tracts  not 
belonging  to  private  ownership  in  order  to  favor  cattle  raising,  which  was  considered 
by  the  economists  of  the  times  to  be  the  principal  factor  of  the  wealth  of  peoples.  In 
addition,  this  end  was  contributed  to  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle  raisers  of  Spain  formed 
a  powerful  association,  called  the  Conseio  de  la  Mesta,  which  was  very  influential. 

The  propaganda  which  was  instituted  to  combat  these  ideas  by  some  of  the  more 
advanced  economists,  the  well-known  Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  among  them, 
and,  subsequently,  at  the  biginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  advancement  of 
the  constitutional  r^ffime  in  Spain  engendered  ideas  opposed  to  those  mentioned  and 
agriculture  was  held  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  of  nations,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  most  advisable  thing  to  do  was  to  award  to  private  ownership  for  clearing 
and  cultivation  the  remaining  crown  lands. 

Simultaneously  with  this  evolution  of  economic  ideas,  the  natural  conseouence  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  absolute  monarch^r  occurred  in  the  Spanish  political  r6^me ; 
the  lanos  which  theretofore  had  been  considered  royal  lands,  belonging  to  the  King, 
became  the  property  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  of  public  ownership,  and  the  first 
Spanish  constitution,  that  of  1808,  promulgated  by  the  Ck)rtes  of  Cadiz,  so  declared,  and 
reserved  to  the  King,  as  his  only  property,  the  lands  which  he  had  acquired  privately, 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  his  patrimony,  which  lands  have  since  that  time  been  ^vemea 
hy  special  laws  distinct  from  the  laws  relating  to  the  lands  of  public  ownership.  The 
dvilcode  in  force,  promulgated  in  Spain  in  1888  and  in  the  Philippines  in  1889,  clearly 
defined  the  distinction  between  lanas  of  public  ownership  and  tnose  of  private  owner- 
ship, the  latter  including  those  belonging  to  the  Crown,  as  well  as  to  the  State,  the 
provinces,  the  municipalities,  or  private  individuals.  These  provisions  of  the  civil 
code  are  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  bill,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  distinction  between  lands  of  public  ownership  and  the  property 
of  the  State. 

The  lands  formerly  called  royal  lands  (belonging  to  the  King)  began  to  be  called 
uncultivated  lands,  and  since  that  time  legislation  has  prevailed  facilitating  the  assign- 
ment thereof  to  private  individuals  who  might  desire  to  cultivate  them  or  who  had 
undertaken  their  cultivation  some  years  previously,  by  actual  sale  to  the  former  or 
by  adjustment  to  the  latter,  and  these  more  or  less  explicit  principles  continued  in 
force  throiighout  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  limitations  have  been  very  few  and  variable,  and,  furthermore,  have  on  many 
occasions  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  provided  in  1855  tnat  if  the  grants 
were  made  to  foreigners  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  residents  of  the  country 
and  should  be  required  not  to  sell  the  lands  the  subject  of  the  grant  unless  to  another 
resident  or  subject;  in  1867  a  royal  order  provided  that  grants  should  not  exceed  200 
hectares  in  Spain;  in  1877  it  was  provided  that  this  limitation  in  Cuba  should  be 
understood  to  relate  to  the  area  of  land  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  grantee  and 
his  family;  in  1880  grants  to  foreign  companies  were  forbidden;  in  the  same  year,  by 
royal  order,  grants  in  the  Philippines  were  limited  to  1,000  hectares,  only  500  of  which 
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to  be  wooded;  and  other  limitations  of  this  character  might  be  cited,  but  all  of  then 
were  undecided  in  character  and  subject  to  change. 

Full  legislation  was  enacted  for  the  Philippines,  and  eepeciallv  in  1880,  1884,  1889, 
and  1894,  the  royal  decree  of  the  last  year  mentioned  (dated  February  13)  being  that 
which  was  in  force  in  the  islands  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  tpg^etiier 
with  the  mortgage  law,  which  established  in  the  archipelago  the  evateni  of  proceed- 
ing to  establish  possession  as  a  means  of  acquiring  title  to  lands  held  in  poaseBSBoo 
without  any  conveyance  thereof  having  been  made — that  is  to  say,  a  legal  evolution 
of  the  adjustment  (composicion),  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  general  principles  underiyin^  these  laws  may  be  reduced  to  two:  (a)  The  Slate 
can  and  should  sell  to  private  individuals  or  associations  who  may  desire  to  break  and 
cultivate  them,  those  lands  of  public  ownership,  whether  called  imcultivated  (baldi») 
or  royal,  which  are  vacant  ana  not  being  operated  nor  of  private  ownership,  provided 
such  lands  be  not  considered  necessary  as  forest  reservations  nor  for  the  needs  ol 
towns;  (6)  When  an  individual  has  been  holding  in  possession  for  a  long  time  a  tract 
of  land  of  public  ownership  he  may  acquire  the  ownership  thereof  by  adjustment 
with  the  State — that  is  to  say,  by  agreeing  with  the  latter  upon  a  modest  remuneialion 
on  account  of  having  taken  possession  of  such  land,  or  obtaining  it  as  a  form  of  condo- 
nation of  his  fault  by  the  so-called  gratuitous  adjustment  (composicion  gratuita>-^if 
he  shall  have  held  the  land  in  possession  for  a  long  time,  or  if,  m  addition  to  having 
possessed  the  land  for  a  shorter  period,  he  had  been  cultivating  it  for  some  veus.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  after  the  sale  or  adjustment,  the  State  issued  a  title  to  the  grantee 
which  could  be  recorded  at  once  as  a  perfect  title. 

The  mortgage  law  enacted  in  1889  took  this  second  principle  still  further.  Accotd- 
ing  to  it  a  person  holding  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  without  any  adverse  epposatioc 
had  the  right  to  make  this  fact  a  matter  of  record  by  means  of  a  brief  and  gratuitaus 
judicial  proceeding,  called  proceedings  to  establish  possession  (informacion  poeeeoria), 
and  after  possession  had  been  establidied  he  could  record  his  title  of  poaseaBion  in  the 
registry  ot  property,  which  title,  after  having  been  recorded  for  20  years  without 
having  been  annulled,  which  could  be  done  only  upon  a  third  person  eetabliahing  tkat 
he  was  entitled  to  the  possession  and  not  the  person  who  had  it  recorded,  became  con- 
verted into  a  title  of  ownership— that  is  to  say,  of  full  and  irrevocable  ownership. 

The  various  secondary  laws  and  provisions  of  law  (royal  orders)  which  were  lasued 
on  the  matter,  the  details  of  which  we  can  not  here  give  because  we  have  not  found  in 
Washington  works  which  contain  them  in  full,  introduced  various  changes  as  to  details 
in  the  form  of  carrying  out  these  ideas  and  purposes,  but  essentially  they  coincided  and 
tended  to  the  same  ends. 

Among  these  slight  changes  those  most  worthy  of  mention  are:  (a)  The  royal  decree 
of  1819,  which  granted  a  term  of  one  year  only  to  persons  holding  more  lands  than  they 
could  cultivate,  for  their  sale  or  lease  to  persons  who  could  cultivate  them,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  as  to  which  provision  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  carried  out 
strictly  in  any  case;  (b)  the  regulations  of  1880,  which  held  that  those  persons  were 
entitled  to  gratuitous  aajustment  who  had  acquired  public  lands  in  good  faith  and  had 
held  possession  thereof  for  10  years  or  more,  those  who  had  acquired  possession  in  good  or 
bad  faith,  but  who  had  been  cultivating  them  for  more  than  ^  years,  and  those  wno  had 
in  any  way  held  possession  for  30  years,  whether  in  good  or  bad  faith,  and  whether 
they  had  cultivated  them  or  not;  (c)  the  law  recentl)^  issued  imder  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  1894,  by  which  adjustment  titles  were  abolished  in  order  that  proceeding's  to  estab- 
lish possession  might  better  substitute  them  or  perform  their  purpose,  as  it  provided 
that  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation  no  more  adjustment  titles  should  issue  except 
those  previously  applied  for,  and  that  thereafter  the  State  should  grant  public  lands 
in  sale  onlv  upon  pavment  of  the  appraised  value  thereof  in  cash,  whicn  price  fluc- 
tuated in  the  various  localities  from  1  to  10  pesos  per  hectare,  as  fixed  by  the  provincial 
boards  with  the  intervention  of  the  administrative  authorities. 

The  last  law  mentioned  contains  some  provisions  which  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  mention  here,  namely,  a  private  individual  desirous  of  acquiring  lands  of  public 
ownership  was  required  to  present  a  petition  to  that  effect,  togetner  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  such  landH,  showing  their  area,  boundaries,  situation,  and  size,  certified  to  by 
the  municipal  council  of  the  respective  town;  after  advertisement,  for  two  months 
if  the  lands  were  in  Luzon  or  Visayas,  or  six  months  if  situated  in  some  other  island, 
of  the  sale  requested  without  any  objection  being  made,  such  sale  would  be  effected 
for  the  price  previously  fixed;  if  two  or  more  persons  or  entities  applied  for  the  same 
lands,  they  would  be  required  to  bid  therefor  and  they  would  be  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder;  if  any  objection  was  made  to  the  sale  by  a  person  claiming  a  right  to 
the  lands,  an  investigation  would  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  objecting 
was  in  possession  of  the  lands,  and  in  an  affirmative  case  the  sale  would  be  suspended 
for  a  period  of  three  mouths  to  permit  the  objecting  party  to  file  his  claim  in  the  courts 
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of  justice,  it  being  understood  that  should  he  permit  the  »aid  period  to  elapse  without 
instituting  proceedings,  he  forfeited  his  rights  to  objection  and  the  sale  would  be 
coosununated,  but  if  ne  did  institute  proceedings  wi&in  the  period  referred  to,  the 
administration  would  await  final  judgment  and  then  make  or  refuse  to  make  the  sale; 
when  the  objecting  party  was  not  in  possession  of  the  lufids  the  sale  of  which  was 
Bought,  a  mere  title  of  possession  was  issued  to  the  petitioner,  the  objecting  party 
having  the  right  to  apply  for  its  annulment  in  the  courts  of  justice  within  a  period  of 
20  years.  This  law  extended  the  right  to  obtain  a  title  of  possession  gratuitously  by 
the  poesessory  proceeding  referred  to  in  the  mortgage  law  to  persons  who  had  possessed 
and  cultivatea  lands  without  interruption  for  6  years  or  more,  to  those  who  had 
posseflsed  them  for  more  than  12  years  and  cultivated  them  the  last  3  years,  and  to 
thfwc*  who  had  possessed  them  for  30  years,  even  without  any  cultivation  whatsoever. 
In  the  proceedings  to  establish  possession  referred  to  in  the  mort^gage  law,  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands  and  the  fiscal  of  the  province  had  to  be  summoned ;  the  latter 
had  to  be  heard  and  witnesses  were  required  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  possession;  in 
the  event  of  objection  bein^  made  to  the  issue  of  the  title  of  possession  applied  for, 
the  proceedings  would  be  dismissed. 

WA8HIHOTON,  D.  C,  February  5,  1911, 

I  berebv  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  faithful  translation,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  of  the  attached  paper  entitled  ''Croncesion  de  tierras  en 
Filipinas.'' 

Frank  L.  Joaunini, 
Official  TroTislalor,  Insular  Bureau. 


(Qttbitte  of  Manila  of  Apt  1)  17,  BN.) 
RoTAL  Dborbb  of  Febeuabt  13, 1894. 

Article  1.  Vacant  lands,  soils,  ground,  and  forests  not  comprised  in  the  following 
exceptions  shall  be  considered  royal  ahenable  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 

FixBt.  Those  which  have  passed  to  private  ownenbip  and  have  a  legitimate  owner; 

Second.  Those  forming  jiit  of  the  forest  reserves  (sonas  foreetales)  which  it  suits 
the  State  to  preserve  for  reasons  of  public  utility; 

Third.  Those  included  in  the  so-called  communal  leagues  of  the  towns  or  in  the 
Bones  which  may  be  granted  them  for  communal  use  of  the  remdents;  and 

Fourth.  Those  which  may  be  susceptible  of  private  apuropriation,  either  by  adjust- 
ment or  by  pOflseHory  proceedings  upon  the  lands  ana  in  the  modes  prescribed  in 
this  decree. 

Art.  2.  In  accordance  with  the  provisionfi  of  the  preceding  article,  tiie  lands 
referred  to  in  the  second  and  third  exceptions  shall  be  conmdered  as  reserved  to  the 
State  and  to  the  towns  respectively.  Private  ownership  can  not  be  acquired  to  them 
by  any  of  the  means  recognized  by  law  until  they  ahail  be  explicitly  declared  to  be 
alienable  by  a  competent  authority. 

(Article  3  refers  to  manner  of  setting  aside  forest  reserves.) 

Art.  4.  The  full  ownership  of  all  royal  lands  which  may  have  been  susceptible 
of  adiustment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  toyal  decree  of  June  25,  1880, 
but  tne  adjustment  of  which  has  not  been  sought  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  decree  in  the  Gazette  of  Manila,  shall  be  undentood  to  have  reverted  to  the 
State.  No  claim  whatsoever  relating  to  such  lands  made  by  persons  who  could  have 
sought  adjustment  and  have  not  done  so  prior  to  the  date  mentioned  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  any  manner  or  at  any  time. 

(Article  5  refers  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  after  adjustment  has  been  petitioned 
lor,  as  does  article  6.) 

Art.  7.  No  petition  for  the  adjustment  of  lands  shall  be  admitted  after  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  decree. 

The  office  of  the  director  general  of  the  civil  adminidtmtion  shall  at  once  direct  the 
formation  of  an  index  of  the  adjustments  requested  up  to  that  date.  (Remainder  of 
arti(;le  refers  to  form  of  indexes.) 

(Article  8  refers  to  adjustments  under  an  onerous  title.) 

Art.  9.  Alienable  royal  lands  may  pa^B  to  private  ownership  by  virtue  of  a  sale 
made  by  the  State  to  private  individ'  als,  or  by  virtue  of  grant  (cesion)  by  the  State 
to  colonizing  companies,  under  the  sp<H>ial  conditions  to  be  established  in  each  case. 
or  to  agricultural  companies  as  assistance  (en  concepto  de  auxilio),  in  the  form  ana 
manner  provided  by  tne  royal  decree  of  September  4,  1884. 

(Articles  10  to  17  refer  to  payment  of  price  of  sale,  etc.) 
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Art.  18.  Awards  of  royal  laudd  u>  persons  not  having  the  condition  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects may  be  made  only  under  the  followinjj  conditions: 

First.  That  the  grantee;^  reside  in  the  Philippines  and  are  enrolled  in  the  proper 
registry. 

Second.  That  if  they  change  their  residence  or  domicile  to  another  country  they 
are  obliged  to  sell  to  a  resident  of  the  Philippines  such  lands  as  they  may  have 
acquirea. 

Third .  That  in  case  of  succe^wion  the  heirs  who  may  not  have  the  residence  and  other 
l^al  conditions  shall  be  obliged  to  make  the  sale  as  the  original  owners.  Foreign 
associations,  companies,  or  enterprises,  whether  domiciled  in  the  islands  or  not,  are 
absolutely  forbidden  to  acquire  lands  in  the  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Chapter  IV. — Proceedings  relating  to  possession. 

Art.  19.  The  possessors  of  alienable  royal  lands  subject  to  cultivation  who  shall 
not  have  obtained  nor  reque.<)ted  adjustment  prior  to  tne  date  of  the  publication  of 
this  roval  decree  in  the  (jfficial  Gazette  of  Manila  may  obtain  a  gratuitous  title  of 
ownersnip  by  the  institution  of  possessory  proceedings  conforming  to  the  civil  and 
mortgage  laws  of  procedure,  provided  they  establish  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

First.  That  they  have  them  or  have  had  them  under  cultivation  without  interrup- 
tion during  the  preceding  6  years. 

Second.  That  they  have  possessed  them  uninterruptedly  for  12  years  and  have 
them  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  proceedings  and  have  had 
them  under  cultivation  during  the  3  years  preceding  such  date. 

Third.  That  they  have  possessed  them  ostensibiy  and  without  interruption  for 
30  vears  or  more,  even  though  the  land  should  not  be  under  cultivation. 

Art.  20.  The  present  possessors  of  lands  comprised  within  the  communal  lea^e 
who  may  be  cultivating  tnem  or  poeseesing  them  oeteivaibly  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  decree  in  the  Oazette  of  Madrid  may  obtain  a  gratuitous  title  ox  own^- 
ship  under  conditions  similar  to  those  provided  for  royal  lands  in  the  preceding  article. 

with  the  exception  of  these  cases,  ue  provisions  of  article  2  shall  be  observed. 

Art.  21.  The  term  of  1  year,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  extension,  is  granted 
for  the  institution  of  the  proceedings  referred  to  in  articles  19  and  20. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  this  peric^  the  right  of  the  cultivators  and  posBessors  to  ob- 
tain a  gratuitous  title  shall  lapse.  The  full  ownership  of  the  land  shall  revert  to  the 
State  or,  in  a  proper  case,  to  the  community  of  residents,  and  such  poaseBeors  and 
cultivators  or  meir  successors  in  right  under  a  universal  title  shall  only  have  a  right 
to  purchase  the  property  at  the  price  bid  therefor  (derecho  de  tanteo)  if  the  land 
should  be  sold  withm  5  years  after  the  lapse  of  their  right. 

Possessors  not  comprised  in  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  alienable  royal  lands  only  by  the  lapse  of  time,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  common  law.    (The  Civil  Code — J.) 

Art.  22.  Minute  statistics  relating  to  the  alienation  of  royal  lands  shall  be  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  director  general  of  the  administration. 

(Articles  23  to  27  refer  to  the  survey  and  determination  of  what  is  known  as  the  com- 
munal league  and  the  assignment  to  each  town  of  lands  for  communal  use.) 

All  prior  laws  and  regulations  conflicting  herewith  are  repealed. 

I  was  asked  as  to  the  salary  of  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter.  I  will 
state  that  it  is  $9,000  per  year. 

I  have  heretofore  stated  (hearings,  p.  695)  that  to  my  recollection 
the  assessed  value  of  lands  at  Baguio  was  fixed  by  an  assessment 
committee,  subject  to  my  approval.  On  looking  up  the  record  I  find 
that  this  statement  is  in  error.  I  approved  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  not  its  findings,  in  proof  or  which  statement  I  submit  the 
findings  of  the  committee.  The  committee  was  made  up  as  follows: 
SefLor  Jose  R.  de  Luzuriaga,  Filipino,  member  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission; Gov.  WilUam  F.  Pack,  of  Benguet,  American;  and  Mr.  C. 
Sackermann,  of  Manila,  German,  a  business  man. 

Bag  mo,  Benguet,  May  26.  1906. 
To  the  Director  of  Lands, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  Your  committee  to  assess  the  value  of  lands  within  the  town  site  of  Baguio. 
begs  to  submit  the  following  report. 

After  personal  observation  and  with  due  consideration  of  coet  to  make  locations 
accessible  on  all  the  lots  designated  as  residence  sections,  A,  H,  G,  and  D,  we  have 
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unanimously  agreed  upon  the  assessment  of  1}  cents,  Philippine  currency,  per  square 
meter. 

As  to  the  lots  designated  as  business  sections  A  and  B,  we  have  likewise  agreed  upon 
the  assessments  of  5  cents,  Philippine  currency,  per  souare  meter. 

As  to  the  land  to  be  used  for  semipublic  purposes,  such  as  Mount  Miradorf or  Observa- 
tory, to  be  erected  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  ana  lands  desired  by  churches  or  denomi- 
national schools,  they  being  semipublic  in  character,  and  laiee  plats  are  asked  for 
which  will  not  require  a  proportional  amount  of  road  work  as  me  residence  sections, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  lots  be  assessed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  all  others  and  will  make 
such  assessment  therefor  one-half  of  1  cent,  Philippine  currency,  per  square  meter. 
Very  respectfully, 

josb  r.  de  luzuriaoa. 
William  F.  Pack, 
G.  Sackermann. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  assessment  of  individual  parcels  or  lots,  but  that  the  land 
was  divided  into  tliree  classes  and  that  a  uniform  rate  was  fixed  for 
all  land  of  each  class,  as  foUows:  Residence  lots,  1^  cents  Phihppine 
currency  per  square  meter;  business  lots,  5  cents  Philippine  cur- 
rency per  square  meter;  land  to  be  used  for  semipublic  purposes 
(observatory  construction,  church  purposes,  denominational  schools), 
one-half  of  1  cent  Phihppine  currency  per  square  meter.  Under  the 
law  aJl  lots  in  town  sites  must  be  offered  for  sale  three  times  at 
public  auction  before  they  can  be  sold  at  private  sale.  Previous 
assessment  of  their  value  may  or  may  not  be  made,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  director  of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  but  if  it 
is  made,  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  then  lots  may  not  be  sold  at  pubUc 
auction  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  their  assessed  value  or  at  private 
sale  for  less  than  their  full  assessed  value. 

I  note  that  in  my  testimony  I  have  made  a  statement  which  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  only  money  expended  on  pubUc 
improvements  in  Baguio  was  that  derived  irom  the  sale  oi  lots. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Insular  government  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated for  such  improvements.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
there  are  but  about  6,000  acres  in  Baguio.  This  is  approximately 
the  correct  area,  but  it  can  be  increased  to  600,000  or  more  acres  any 
time  the  Philippine  Commission  deems  it  advisable  to  pass  the 
necessary  resolution,  as  Baguio  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  immense 
tracts  of  vacant  pubhc  land.  On  page  697  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  when  and  now  often  was  the  tract  of  land  sold  to  the  Baguio 
Country  Club  advertised  for  sale,  if  at  all,  in  Manila  or  other  news- 

Eapers.  The  answer  is  that  all  sales  of  lots  in  Baguio  town  site  which 
ave  been  made  were  advertised  daily  for  one  week  in  daily  news- 
f)apers  published  in  Manila — one  in  Spanish  and  one  in  the  English 
anguage.  Advertisements  were  also  posted  for  the  same  length  of 
time  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  bureau  of  lands  in  Manila;  on  the 
board  of  the  provincial  government  building  in  Baguio,  and  in 
several  instances  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  hotels  in  Baguio  and 
in  other  pubUc  places,  and  no  sale  has  been  made  without  such 
advertisement. 

I  wUl  say  further  that  the  object  of  advertisement,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands  is,  of  course, 
to  advise  possible  claimants  so  that  they  may  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  protect  their  rights,  but  in  a  town  site,  under  the  law, 
there  is  a  limited  time  fixed  within  which  all  claimants  must  come  in 
to  protect  their  rights,  so  that  after  that  time  has  passed  we  know 
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what  all  the  private  claims  are,  and  the  only  purpose  of  advertising 
after  that  is  to  let  the  public  know  that  the  sale  is  to  occur. 

Mr.  Martin.  Before  vou  get  too  far  away  from  it,  will  you  submit 
to  one  more  question  about  jBaguio  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  stated,  probably  by  you,  but  I  will  not  be 

f>ositive,  that  the  Benguet  Commercial  Co.  had  purchased  certain 
ands  in  Baguio  prior,  or  long  prior,  to  the  passage  of  the  public-land 
act.     Do  you  recollect  that  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  an  additional  question  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind,  and  that  was  whether  it  had  acqidred  its  holdings  at  that  place 
prior  to  the  location  of  this  so-called  summer  capital  at  Baguio  f 

Mr.  Worcester.  My  recollection  is,  Mr.  Martin — and  1  have  to 
speak  purelv  from  memory  upon  matters  that  occurred  a  long  while 
ago — that  the  Benguet  Commercial  Co.,  or  members  of  that  concern, 
secured  their  land  there  long  before  a  town-site  reservation  was  made. 
It  was  a  purchase  of  private  land,  one  of  the  very  few  titles  that 
existed  in  the  Province  of  Benguet.  It  was  purchased  long  before 
there  was  any  summer  capital  at  Baguio.  Tne  final  action  of  the 
Government  making  that  tne  summer  capital  in  effect  is  very  recent 
indeed. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  were  these  holdings  acquired  before  B^uio  was 
projected  ?  The  question  which  occurred  to  my  mind  was :  iSd  these 
people  go  away  up  there  in  the  mountains,  100  miles  from  anywhere, 
and  buy  a  tract  of  land  without  any  knowledge  that  the  summer 
canital  would  be  located  on  it  afterwards  ^ 

Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Martin,  Baguio  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
been  projected  at  the  time  the  second  PhiUppine  Commission  received 
its  instructions  in  Washington.  I  then  stated  to  Mr.  Root,  who  was 
at  the  time  Secretary  of  War,  that  I  had  ascertained  from  old  Spanish 
reports  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  mountain  region,  about  150  miles 
north  of  Manila,  with  a  temperate  climate,  and  so  on,  and  as  the 
commission  was  leaving  Mr.  Root's  room,  when  it  took  its  leave  of 
him,  he  said  to  us  that  he  wished  us  to  look  into  that  matter,  and  if 
the  facts  proved  to  be  as  stated,  to  open  that  coimtry  up.  Now, 
at  the  time  the  Benguet  Commercial  Co.  purchased  its  holding  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  to  be  opened  up  by  a  highway  was  perfectly 
well  known:  in  fact,  the  road,  I  presume,  may  have  been  under  con- 
struction. If  not  under  construction,  it  had  been  appropriated  for. 
They  would  not,  of  course,  have  gone  up  into  the  Igorrot  country 
without  means  of  getting  at  their  holdings,  or  if  they  had  not  thought 
that  at  some  time  there  would  be  a  way  of  getting  in. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  lands  they  purchased  public,  private, 
or  friar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Private  lands;  not  friar  lands  and  not  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  look  very  much  as  if  they  had  considerable 
assurance,  when  they  made  their  purchase — I  do  not  know  what  the 
value  of  their  holdings  are,  but  I  presume  it  is  published  in  that  table — 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  they  knew,  when  they  made  their  purchases, 
that  the  capital  would  be  located  there,  if  it  had  not  "been. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  can  put  such  interpretation  as  you  like  on 
their  action,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  their  motives  were,  and  can  only 
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inform  you  of  what  tliey  did  and  when  they  did  it.  May  I  continue 
now? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  WoncESTSR.  I  stated  it  to  be  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Welch, 
of  the  executive  bureau,  did  not  act  for  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
in  any  instance  in  the  matter  of  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
land  by  the  California  agricultural  companies.  I  find  that  he  did 
act  for  me  in  one  instance,  when  he  signed  the  document  printed  on 
page  454  of  the  record  of  these  hearings,  and  his  original  telegram 
to  me  relative  to  the  sale  of  these  lands  and  my  reply  have  now  oeen 
received,  and  I  call  attention  to  that  fact.  These  telegrams  bear 
out  my  recollection  that  I  was  myself  in  the  head-himters'  country 
at  the  time  this  matter  came  up.  I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  would 
like  to  have  them  included  in  the  record,  as  tKey  may  be  interesting 
to  Mr.  Martin,  and  I  will  read  them,  so  that  l^lr.  Martin  will  know 
what  they  contain: 

Baouio,  May  5,  1910, 
WoRCBSTBR,  Banatu^  via  Bayombang: 

Director  of  lands  requests  approval  in  accordance  with  section  13,  act  926,  of  appli- 
cations of  San  Mateo  Agricultural  Co.,  San  Carlos  Agricultuial  Co.,  and  San  Fraacisco 
Agricultural  Co.  to  purchase  832  hectares,  1,034  hectares,  and  832  hectares  of  lands, 
respectively.  Land  located  in  barrio  Mangarin.  Bulalacao,  Mindoro.  AU  Uiree 
companies  represented  by  E.  L.  Poole.  Immediate  approval  important  on  account  of 
railroad  builaing.     Shall  I  approve  for  you? 

Welch. 

The  telegram  sent  by  me  in  reply  is  as  follows: 

BoNToc,  May  7-8,  1910. 
Welch,  Executive  Secretary,  Baguio: 

Retel  lands — 

''Retel"  means  "  concerning  telegram.'' 

Retel  lands.  You  may  approve  for  me,  if  thoroughly  satisfied  that  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  strictly  legal. 

WOBCBSTKR. 

I  now  have  a  complete  record  of  correspondence  relative  to  that 
transaction  here  indexed,  with  a  statement  showing  what  has  and 
what  has  not  been  included  in  the  record  and  will  be  glad  to  submit 
that  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  such  matter 
as  has  not  been  included  may  be  included,  if  it  is  so  desired. 

The  Chairman.  What  Welch  was  that  ? 

Mr.  WoRCESTBB.  He  is  an  employee  of  the  executive  bureau. 
He  was  asked  by  the  vice  governor  to  take  up  that  matter  witJi  me. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  he  in  any  way  a  relative  to  the  Welch  who  has 
testified  here? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Not  at  all,  sir;  so  far  I  know.  They  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  distant  family  connection. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  tms  ooint  a  list  of  the  occupants  of  large 
holdings  on  the  Tala  estate.  Mr.  Martin  has  called  attention  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  finally  succeeded  in  selling  the  lands  on 
that  estate.  We  succeeeded  m  doing  that  by  rentmg  and  selling 
tracts  very  greatly  in  excess  of  16  hectares,  and  the  table  shows  a 
list  of  the  purchasers,  on  the  Tala  estate  who  were  not  tenants  or 
occupants  upon  the  date  of  execution  of  the  Carpenter  preliminary 
contract — the  area  purchased  by  each  ^gre^atmg  more  than  40 
acres.     There    are   14  such   tenants    and  their  total   holdings  are 
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7,814.1  acres.  Also  a  list  of  purchasers,  Tala  estate,  who  were 
tenants  and  occupants  prior  to  the  date  of  execution  of  the  Carpenter 
contract  but  who  subsequently  leased  vacant  lands,  the  total  aggre- 
gating more  than  40  acres  each;  also  a  list  of  purchasers,  Tala  estate, 
of  more  than  40  acres  each  who  were  tenants  and  occupants  of  their 
lands  prior  to  date  of  the  Carpenter  contract.  The  sum  total  of 
these  large  holdings  is  8,892.8  acres. 

lAat  of  piarchaserSf  Tala  estate,  who  were  not  tenants  or  occupants  upon  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  the  Carpenter  preliminary  contract;  area  purchased  by  each  aggregates  more  than 
40  acres. 


Names. 


Buendia,  Maria 

CoDstantino,  Arcadio 

Crisostoxno,  Mariano 

Cms,  Nicolas  C 

Dias.  Adrlano 

Enriie.  Domingo  M 

Quansing,  Enoe 

Quia,  Manuel  de 

Ignacio,  Lucio 

Leal,  Sotero 

Ponciano,  Leopoldo 

Kamos  de  la  Cruz,  Oregorio 

Resurieooion,  Arcadio 

Santlllan,  Oregorio 


Parcels. 

Acres. 

36 

1,531.3 

3 

ioa.7 

14 

619.3 

41 

1,056.9 

4 

1(8.9 

18 

S63.3 

5 

!».- 

2 

61.9 

4 

186.7 

1 

50.9 

3 

73-4 

12 

749-9 

13 

569.2 

12 

750.  a 

7,814.1 

List  of  purchasers,  Tala  estate,  who  were  tenants  and  occupants  prior  to  dale  of  execution 
of  Carpenter  contract,  but  who  subsequently  leased  adtntional  vacant  lands,  the  total 
aggregating  more  than  40  acres  each. 


Names. 


Cms,  Inooenolo  de  la. . 

Cms,  Pedro  de  la 

Draeoo,  Jose  (assignee) 

Manalo,  Santiago 

Mendosa,  Bugenio. . . . 

Mendosa,  Victor 

Wensealao,  Julian 


Parods. 


5 
12 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 


Acres. 


41.9 
64.8 
2K.3 
48.3 
56u7 
40.7 
818 


6M.4 


List  of  purchasers,  Tala  estate,  of  more  than  40  acres  each  who  were  tenants  and  occupants 

of  purchased  lands  prior  to  date  of  Carpenter  contract. 


Names. 


Altiveros,  Miguel 

Cinco,  Buenaventura  Tan 

Cms,  Baaillo  de  la 

Daei,  Adrlano 

Deato,  Pascual 

Devera,  Severino 

Domingo.  Petronilo 

Serrano,  Julian 

Valensuela,  Anselmo 


Parcels. 


Acres. 


3 

49.3 

6 

61.0 

4 

42.4 

3 

43.6 

7 

77.8 

6 

43.1 

5 

40.7 

3 

43.0 

6 

44.4 

4443 

634.4 

7,814.1 

8,802.8 
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Mr.  Martin.  Before  we  pass  from  that  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  to  the  fact  that  the  offer  I  made  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  14  contained  the  first  report  or  explanation 
of  this  matter  bv  the  Insular  Bureau,  and  the  statement  was  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  Tala  estate  was  occupied,  while  the  showing  now 
made  by  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Capt.  Sleeper,  is  that 
80  per  cent  of  it  was  unoccupied.  There  is  that  square  direct  con- 
flict between  the  showing  which  they  have  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Tala  estate  and  the  showing  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
A^ffairs.  There  are  a  great  many  things  of  that  kind  in  this  record 
that  I  would  Uke  to  have  incorporated. 

Mr.  WoBCESTBR.  These  direct  conflicts  usuaUy  disappear  very 
readilv  upon  analysis.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the 
facts  "bearing  on  that  particular  subject.  You  will  find  that  the 
element  of  time,  when  the  reports  were  made,  has  to  do  with  the 
explanation. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  record  and  we 
can  see  whether  the  element  of  time  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  You  put  in  a  statement  of  all  you  desire  and  I 
will  put  in  all  that  I  desire  to  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  whatever  either  of  you  put  in  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
option  on  the  Isabela  estate,  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Bruce,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  that  the  estate  has  been  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  reason  assigned  being  that  it  has  not  proved  suitable 
for  tobacco  growing,  and  that  the  transportation  difficulties  are  so 
^reat  in  connection  with  its  possible  use  for  sugar  growing^  for  which 
it  is  suited,  that  the  person  having  the  option  does  not  desire  to  take 
it  up. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  is  the  acreage  covered  by  that  option  t 
Mr.  Worcester.  The  vacant  land  acreage  of  that  estate  was  about 
48,000  acres,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  John  A.  Martin,  of 
Colorado,  in  his  speech  of  Jime  13,  1910,  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  made  specifically  and  in  terms,  numerous  charges  involving 
illegal,  immoral,  corrupt,  and  even  criminal  action  on  mv  part  in 
connection  with  the  sale  and  lease  of  friar  lands  and  of  pubUc  lands 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  made  a  somewhat  detailed  reply  to 
these  charges  in  a  report  which  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippme  Islands,  under  date  of  August  29,  1910. 
On  August  30,  1910,  this  report  was  forwarded  by  the  Governor 
General  to  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War,  and  at  his 
request  was  printed  in  a  pubUc  document  entitled  ''The  Friar-Land 
Inquirv,  Philippine  Grovemment.''  Said  document  is,  however,  not 
in  evidence  before  this  committee,  much  less  has  it  been  incorporated 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  where  Mr.  Martin's  original  charges 
were  printea. 

I  have  given  12  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands.  The  chief 
resulting  asset  which  I  possess  is  such  reputation  as  my  official  acts 
have  earned  for  me.  I  nave  a  wife  who,  like  myself,  has  a  right  to  be 
jealous  of  that  reputation,  and  I  have  children  to  whom  I  desire  to 
leave  at  least  an  nonorable  name.  I  have  been  charged  with  being 
an  immoral  and  corrupt  person  and  a  criminal.     I  have  friends  and 
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acquaintances  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country 
and  in  other  countries  as  well.  They  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  thej 
do  expect;  that  I  will  meet  these  charges  squarely  and  show  them  to 
be  false  and  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  I  feel  that,  in  common 
justice.  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

At  tne  time  when  I  requested  that  there  be  extended  to  me,  as  the 
person  against  whom  the  most  serious  charges  were  brought,  the  same 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  examining  witnesses  which  nught  be  given 
to  Mr.  Martin  as  the  person  bringing  the  charges,  a  member  of  this 
committee  very  kindly  suggested  that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make 
statements  supplementing,  in  such  manner  as  I  desired,  my  testimony 
brought  out  in  direct  examination.  I  now  desire,  with  the  consent 
of  the  conunittee,  to  avail  myself  of  this  privilege.  The  fact  that 
statements  made  upon  the  floor  by  a  Member  of  Congress  are  privi- 
leged, and  that  for  them  he  may  not  be  questioned,  prevents  me  from 
asKing  that  I  be  allowed  to  interrogate  Mr.  Martin  relative  to  certain 
of  the  charges  made  in  his  speech,  and  leaves  me  no  other  recourse 
than  to  make  a  bare  statement  relative  thereto,  supporting  it  by  such 
documentary  evidence  as  is  available.  In  order  to  save  the  time  of 
the  committee,  on  which  I  have  already  trespassed  heavily,  I  have 
made  it  in  writing.  I  ask  that  it  be  received  in  evidence  and  incor- 
porated in  the  pnnted  record  of  the  hearings.  At  its  close  I  have 
S'ven  my  views  as  to  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Philippine 
ovemment  in  disposing  of  unoccupied  friar  lands. 

Mr.  Martin  has  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  E.  L.  Worcester  lease, 
and  to  compare  it  with  other  pubhc-land  leases,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  embodies  any  special  provisions  or  privileges  such  as  were 
embodied  in  the  Carpenter  lease.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  in 
evidence  the  B.  L.  Woroest^  lease  and  all  otner  public-land  leases 
ever  made  by  the  Philippine  Government,  and  request  that  the  E.  L- 
Worcester  lease  be  incluoed  in  the  evidence,  and  that  there  be  included 
in  the  evidence  a  statement  made  by  the  committee  as  to  whether  the 
E.  L.«  Worcester  lease  embodies  any  special  privileges  of  any  sort 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  hardly  expect  the  committee  to  testify 
on  the  subject.  Do  you  say  that  the  otner  leases  are  in  pirecisdy  the 
same  form  and  contain  the  same  provisions,  qualifications,  condi- 
tions, and  privileges  that  are  in  the  lease  to  E.  L.  Worcester  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  do,  sir.  I  thought  perhaps  the  committee 
might  like  to  have  some  unprejudiced  person  examine  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  leave  the  lease  to  E.  L.  Worcester  and  it 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.  The  other  leases  the 
Chair  thinks  need  hardly  he  inserted  in  the  record  and  printed  unless 
an  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee — and  I  now 
direct  the  clerk  to  make  such  an  inspection — shows  variations,  in 
which  event  the  lease  ccmtaining  such  variations  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  all  of  them  to  be  left  with  the  committee  t 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  all  to  be  left  with  the  committee. 
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(The  following  is  the  original  copy  of  the  lease  to  E.  L.  Worcester 
itbove  referred  to :) 

Bw  L.  Fom  No.  M. 

Unitbd  States  of  Ahbrica,  Government  op  the  Philippine  Islands. 

LEASE. 

Bureau  of  lands  No.  65.    Lease  No.  8. 

This  lease,  made  and  entered  into,  in  dup^licate,  this  first  day  of  April,  1909.  by 
and  between  C.  H.  Sleeper,  director  of  lands,  acting  herein  for  and  on  behalf  oi  the 
Government  of  the  Philippme  Islands,  as  authorizec  by  the  provisions  of  section  70 
of  act  numbered  926  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  as  amended  by  act  numbered 
979,  and  authorized  to  execute  this  lease  by  the  provisions  of  Act  Numbered  1525  of 
the  Philippine'  Commission,  hereinafter  known  as  the  part^^  of  th^  first  part,  and  E.  L. 
Worcester,  of  Cabana tuan,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  nereinafter  known  as  the  party 
ol  thfi  second  part — 

Witnesseth:  That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents, 
covenants,  and  agreements  hereinafter  contained,  to  be  paid,  kept,  and  performed 
by  the  partv  of  the  second  part,  has  demised,  leased,  and  let,  and  does  hereby  demise, 
lease,  uid  let,  unto  the  said  partv  of  the  second  part  the  foUowing^  lands,  with  the 
appurtenances  thereunto  of  right  oelonging,  lying  and  being  in  the  barrio  of  Cabuc- 
bucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  Philippine  Islands, 
being  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  property  of  said  Government,  and  described 
as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  point  marked  1  on  plan,' S.  O''  26""  W.  313.10  m.  from 
witness  P.  L.  S./B.  L.  Monument,  thence  N .  10*"  25'  E.  2,800  m.  to  point  2;  S.  79°  35'  E. 
1,600.00  m.  to  point  3;  S.  10**  25'  W.  1,600.00  m.  to  point  4;  N.  79°  3^  W.  400.00  m.  to 
Dwnt  5;  S.  10°  25'  W.  800,00  m.  to  point  6;  N.  79°  35^W.  400.00  m.  to  point  7 ;  S.  10°  25' 
W.  5,600.00  m.  to  point  8;  8.  37° 52'  W.  1,610.12  m.  to  point  9;  N.  7°  21'  W.  1,500.83  m. 
to  point  10;  N.  10^25'  E.  2,288.74  m.  to  point  11;  8.  79°  35'  E.  400.00  m.  to  point  12; 
N.  10°  25'  £.  2,911.26  m.  to  point  1,  point  of  b^^ing. 

Bounded  on  all  sides  by  puolic  lana  and  containing  an  area  of  nine  hundred  seventy- 
seven  hectares,  thirty-eight  ares,  and  three  centares,  according  to  the  official  plat  of 
tile  survey  thereof  on  file  in  the  bureau  of  lands,  Manila: 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  described  premises  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
pact  for  the  full  term  of  25  years  from  and  including  the  first  day  of  April,  1909,  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  four  hundred  eighty-eight  and  f^  pesos  (^88.69),  Philippine 
currency,  to  be  paid  annually,  on  the  first  dav  of  April  in  each  and  ever^  year  during 
the  continuance  of  said  term,  at  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  >Manila,  or  to  the 
]Mtnrincial  treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija. 

That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenants  to  and  with  the  said^party 
of  the  first  part  to  pay  the  said  rent  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  his  successor  or 
duly  authorized  agent,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

It  is  specially  covenanted  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  sublet  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  premises  herein  described,  or  assign  this  lease,  without  per- 
mioBion,  in  writin^^,  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
first  had  and  obtamed ;  ana  it  is  expressly  understood  that  this  lease  shall  terminate 
and  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1934,  and  that  no  presumption  of  renewal  or  con- 
tinuation beyond  that  day  can  arise  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  section  28  of  said 
act  numbered  926,  as  amended  by  act  numbered  979.  The  party  of  the  second  part 
hereby  waives  all  right  in  this  respect  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  article  1566  of  the 
Civil  Code.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  waives  all  rights  to  notice  or  demand 
for  the  payment  of  rent  provided  in  section  80  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  well 
as  all  other  periods  of  grace.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  waives  any 
light  he  may  acquire  under  the  provisions  of  article  1575  of  the  Civil  Code  to  any  re- 
duction of  rent  on  account  of  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  extraordinar>' 
unforeseen  fortuitous  events. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  fully  understands  and  agrees  that  the  premises  herein 
described  are  leased  and  demised  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  19,  50,  and  51  of 
tiM»  act  of  Cof^ress  of  the  United  States  entitled  ''An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  goA-ernment  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1902,  and  of  sections  28,  30,  31,  73,  74,  75,  and 
76  of  the  public-land  act  numbered  926. 

And  it  ia  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that, 
oo  default  in  the  payment  of  rent,  or  a  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  herein,  by  the 
e»d  party  of  the  second  part,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  may  elect  to  declare  this 
lease  forfeited  and  void,  and,  after  having  given  30  days  notice  in  writing  to  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  may  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  said  premises,  and  said 
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party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  give  up  the  possesBion  thereof: 
and  that  the  covenants,  provisions,  clauses,  and  conditions  ot  this  lease  shall  extend 
to  and  be  binding  upon  tne  successor  or  successors  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  to 
and  upon  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  legal  representatives  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  and  they. are  legally  bound  thereby. 
In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands. 

C.  H.  Sleepbr, 
Director  of  Lands. 

E.    L.    WORCBSTEK. 

Signed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 
Geo.  S.  Worcbstbe. 
Ida  E.  Woecester. 

Approved: 

Dean  G.  Wobcbstbr. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

(A  comparison,  made  by  the  clerk,  of  the  E.  L.  Worcester  lease  with 
the  other  leases  offered  in  evidence  disclosed  no  variation  in  form.) 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  last  statement  made  by  Mr.  Worcester  he 
suggested  a  desire  to  insert  in  the  record  a  stateinent  in  answer  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Martin  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  That,  I 
understand,  is  prepared,  and  is  submitted,  is  it,  Mr.  Worcester? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  With  tne  request  that  it  go  into  the  record  I 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  has  been  suggested,  if  you  will  pMermit  me 
another  word  of  explanation,  several  times  that  my  original  reply 
to  Mr.  Martin's  speech  be  inserted  in  the  record.  That  is  quite  a 
voluminous  document,  and  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  matt-er  which 
is  tabulated  and  expensive  to  print  and  which  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  record  of  these  hearings.  What  I  have  done  is  to  go 
to  work  and  take  certain  specific  things,  like  the  charge  that  my 
lease  of  public  lands  to  my  nephew  involved  immoral,  comipt,  anil 
criminal  conduct,  and  even  malfeasance  in  office  on  my  part,  and 
make  a  reply.  In  other  words,  I  have  taken  up  matters  which  I 
think  ought  to  go  into  the  record  and  ask  for  their  inclusion  there 
rather  than  for  the  inclusion  of  my  original  report,  as  that  covers 
a  great  deal  of  ground  which  has  since  been  satisfactorily  covered. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  no  objection  to  putting  into  the  record  here, 
or  anywhere  that  you  desire,  any  answer  that  you  wish  to  make  upon 
the  (questions  affecting  you  personally,  but  your  statement  wound 
up  with  the  statement  that  you  had  prepared,  at  the  conclusion,  a 
recommendation  as  to  what  you  thought  the  policy  ought  to  be  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  whether  the  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  policy  was  so  intertMoned  with  your  other 
remarks  as  to  be  essential  to  your  personal  defense,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  I  have  simply  given  in  writing  w^hat  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  give  verbally  on  the  stand — a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  unoccupied  land,  its  value,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  keeping  it  in  that  way,  and  what,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done 
about  it — and  that  is  all.  We  have  had  some  discussion  about  that 
matter,  and  that  statement  I  should  Uke  to  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrett's  question  was  whether  that  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  your  other  statement  that  it  could  not  be  separated  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  it  at  all  necessary,  for  what  you  deem  to  be  your 
defense,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  put  it  that  way,  to  have  that  as  a 
part  of  your  defense  ? 
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Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  not  say  that;  no,  sir.  But  vou  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Martin  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tne  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  stated,  in  eflFect,  that  pending  the  decision  by  Con- 
gress of  this  matter  additional  large  friar-land  sales  would  not  be 
made,  and  that  decision,  of  course,  or  rather  recommendations  con- 
cerning it,  wiD  be  made  by  this  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  committee  have  before  it  my  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  committee  is  called 
on  to  make  any  recommendation  as  to  any  change  that  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  law.  We  are  to  report  on  the  facts  and  the  law  as  the 
law  now  is. 

Mr.  RucKER.  As  I  now  understand  it,  Mr.  Worcester  was  ready  to 
go  into  this  matter  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  and  we  have  exammed 
^  number  of  witnesses  here  approaching,  if  not  going  almost  to  the 
root  of  the  question,  as  to  wnat  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  Mr.  Martin,  as  I  understand, 
will  contend  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  pursue 
a  certain  course  with  reference  to  these  lands,  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
Mr.  Worcester  has  somewhat  anticipated  that,  and  he  now  asks  to  put 
in  his  own  views;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  not  disposed  to  obiect  to  it,  and  I  should  not 
object  at  all  if  it  is  in  any  way  connected  with  what  Mr.  Worcester 
deems  necessary  in  reply  to  the  charges  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  which  he  construes  as  reflecting  upon  him,  but  I  was  going  to 
suggest  if  it  is  not,  that  that  part  of  the  statement  which  he  has  pre- 
pared be  submitted  to  the  committee  to  be  taken  up  in  executive 
session  along  with  these  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  that  is  very  proper. 

Mr.  Garrett.  So  far  as  the  personal  matters  are  concerned  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  they  should  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Chair  understand  that  this  statement 
is  in  two  parts,  or  is  readilv  separable  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  of 
it  being  a  continuation  of  your  testimony  as  a  witness  under  oath 
and  the  second  part  being  an  expression  of  your  opinion  as  to  what 
the  policy  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  in  the  matter  in  order  to 
dispose  of  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  did  not  expect  the  evidence  to  close  this  after- 
noon, and  I  have  not  the  statement  with  me,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the 
shape  you  suggest  and  submit  it  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  you  may  put  in  a  separate  paper  and  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  executive  session,  along  with  similar 
offers  which  we  now  have  pending,  and  the  other  paper  will  go  in  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  may,  perhaps,  in  continuing  the  evidence  in 
that  wajr,  make  a  statement  in  reply  to  two  or  three  thin^  that 
Mr.  Martin  has  himself  said  to  the  committee  in  the  way  of  evidence. 
I  hoped  he  might  take  the  stand  as  a  witness  and  I  had  intended  to 
interrogate  him. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  may  ask  me  any  questions  you  wish,  Mr.  Wor- 
cester. I  stated  to  the  chairman  that  I  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee in  any  way  the  committee  wished,  and  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  ask  me  any  questions  you  desire. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin  did  so  state,  and  we  practically  treated 
him.  as  a  witness,  but  he  beii^  a  member  of  the  House  we  did  not  go 
through  the  formality  of  puttmg  him  under  oath. 

Mr.  WoHCESTEE.  It  will  probably  save  the  time  of  the  committee, 
and  I  presume  the  committee  prefers  to  have  it  done  in  that  way, 
for  me  to  simply  call  attention  to  the  facts.  For  instance,  Mr.  Martin 
has  pointed  out  what  he  deems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  the 
report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  amoimt  of  land  leased 
to  Mr.  Thayer  and  the  statement  on  the  same  subject  in  my  report. 
I  simply  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  that  connection 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Martin  failed  to  note  and  put  in  the  record  at  that 
time  another  and  later  statement  on  that  subject  which  had  loag 
been  here,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Thayer  had  leased  even  a  larger 
amount  of  land  than  I  reported,  the  explanation  being  that  when  the 
first  cablegram  was  sent  he  had  simply  an  appUcation  in;  that  at  the 
time  the  second  report  was  sent  he  aad  leased  some  12,000  acres,  and 
before  the  time  that  my  final  report  was  made  he  had  abandoned  a 
certaia  part  of  that  property,  so  that  this,  like  so  many  of  these  other 
apparent  contraditions,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  calk  attention,  dis- 
appears when  the  element  of  time  and  a  few  other  things  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  in  comparing  the  information  conveyed  in 
cablegrams  and  letters  it  is  quite  important  to  consider  the  element 
of  the  time  at  which  the  statements  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Thayer  the  man  who  has  disappeared  t 

Mr.  Worcester.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  his  leases? 

Mr.  Worcester.  They  were  taken  over  by  his  debtors  in  Manila. 
A  receiver  was  appointed,  or  receivera  were  appointed,  for  him.  by 
the  court,  and  they  have  the^e  things  in  charge  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  interests  of  his  Manila  credit<H^. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  the  leases  expire  ? 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sleeper.  Very  shortly,  I  think. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  not  he  connected  with  the  Isabela  estate? 

Mr.  Worcester.  No,  sir;  these  leases  were  on  the  Calamba  estate. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh»  ves. 

Mr.  Worcester.  The  Isabela  estate  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
land  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Martm  want  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  document  is  not 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it.  so  that  it  can  appear  in  the  record  ?^ 

Mr.  Martin.  This  report  by  Secretary  Worcester  and  Elzecutive 
Secretary  Carpenter.  There  is  in  the  record,  but  not  in  such  form 
as  will  make  it  available  for  my  present  purpose,  the  sales  certificate 
No.  1 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Of  the  San  Jose  estate,  as  it  appears  at 
page  45  of  this  document. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  all  in? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes^  they  are  all  in,  but  that  is  not  my  purpose 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  has  been  referred  to 

very  often,  and  you  want  a  part  of  it  and  Mr.  Worcester  wants  a 

>art  of  it,  and  if  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee,  all  of  it  may  go  in. 

would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  put  it  in,  in  the  first  place. 
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Mr.  Martin.  All  I  want  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
report  by  Mr.  Worcester  is  dated  Manila,  August  19,  1910.  He 
set  out  in  that  report — which  I  understand  was  the  defense  and 
explanation  of  this  matter,  the  justification  of  it,  etc.,  prepared  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  anticipated,  perhaps,  that  he  would  appear 
in  person — sales  certificate  No.  1. 

Mr.  Worcester.  It  was  hoped,  Mr.  Martin,  that  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  would  come  to  the  Philippines  and  investigate, 
as  you  will  find  if  you  will  read  the  next  paragraph  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  tliis,  that 
you  set  out  in  your  report  of  that  date  sales  certificate  No.  1,  which 
had  been  canceled  on  the  4th  of  January  preceding,  but  not  the  cer- 
tificates which  took  the  place  of  certificate  No.  1,  and  which  were  thfe 
existing  instruments  for  the  conveyance  of  this  land  at  the  time  you 
prepared  this  report. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  would  be  very  ^lad  to  have  the  sales  cei-tificat« 
inserted  here.     It  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  already  in  the  record,  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  set  out  certificate  No.  1  in  this  prepared  report, 
which  certificate  had  been  then  canceled  more  than  eight  months; 
but  did  not  set  out  sale  certificates  Nos.  2  and  3;  and  tne  different 
character  of  Nos.  2  and  3  as  compared  with  No.  1  was  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  until  I  brought  it  to  their  atten*- 
tion  after  the  Christmas  hohday  recess  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Worcester.  I  am  glad  to  have  attention  called  to  that  fact, 
but  I  object  very  strongly  to  your  intimating  that  I  thought  that 
there  was  some  probability  that  I  would  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee.  The  text  of  my  report  shows  the 
contrary.  I  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  vou  were  th« 
first  person  who  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  those  additional  sate 
certincates  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  after  the  committee 
convened  over  here,  and  I  will  make  my  reply  to  your  present  mtima- 
tions  in  the  addition  to  my  testimony  that  1  am  to  communicate  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  just  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Worcester.  You  gave  out  a  report,  a  statement  in  the  public  press 
at  San  Francisco,  and  you  have  virtually  made  the  same  statement 
to  the  committee,  and,  I  think,  have  made  the  statement  in  your 
introductoiy  remarks  to  the  matter  which  you  have  there  before 
you  and  wnich  you  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  record,  that  I  had 
criminally  libeled  you,  but  that  I  was  protected  by  my  constitutional 
privilege;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  nght  now,  Mr.  Worcester,  that 
if  you  think  you  have  been  crimmally  libeled  by  me,  I,  as  a  matter 
of  record,  now  waive  that  constitutional  privilege  and  say  to  you  that 
the  courts  of  this  country  are  open  to  you  to  seek  whatever redras 
they  mav  afford  you  and  that  you  may  think  you  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Can  you  waive  your  privilege  ? 

Mr. -Martin.  I  will  waive  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  Would  the  court  hold  that  you  could  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  sir;  I  will  waive  it. 

Mr.  Worcester.  But  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  W^ORCESTER.  I  think  you  can  not;  I  think  that  the  courts 
would  hold  that  the  Constitiution  determined  there,  and  not  the  will 
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of  Mr.  Martin;  and  I  will  say  toyou  further  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Martin,  that  as  I  am  a  pubhc  omcial  of  the  Philippine  Government, 
here  on  official  business,  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  Philippines 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and  as  witnesses,  documents,  and 
other  things  that  would  be  necessary  in  bringing  a  libel  suit  are 
either  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  or  are  a  part  of  our  public  records, 
which  I  can  not  keep  here  indefinitely  for  my  private  convenience,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  bring  an  action  in  court  against  you. 
Yet,  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  if  it  were  not  for  your  constitutional  privi- 
lege I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  ask  for  my  leave,  or  to  r^ign 
from  the  Philippine  Commission  and  bring  an  action  against  vou. 
You  have  charged  me  with  immoral,  corrupt,  and  criminal  cond:uct. 
and  with  malfeasance  in  office 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes  ? 

Mr.  Worcester  (continuing).  And  if  vour  statements  are  not 
true,  it  seems  to  me,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  law,  that  you 
have  libeled  me  most  grossly.  The  court  would  determine  whether 
or  not  those  charges  were  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  heard  the  statements  on  either  side 
and  we  need  not  go  any  further  into  this.  If  there  is  no  other  matter 
suggested,  the  testimony  in  this  matter  is  concluded. 

Col.  McInttre.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  be  sworn.  There 
are  some  matters  that  have  been  called  up  with  reference  to  the 
bureau,  and  I  think  that  I  could  right  everything  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well*  if  that  is  the  pleasure  of  the  conunittee. 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  am  reaay  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Jones  requested  of  me  just  before 
he  left  the  room  to  ask  the  committee  not  to  -close  the  hearings,  that 
is,  formally  close  them,  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  suggesting  that  there  are 
matters  in  the  House  that  perhaps  make  it  advisable  for  us  to  be  there, 
and  probably  it  would  suit  Cfol.  McIntyre  as  well  to  come  back 
to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  sit  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  that  is  so;  you  are  presiding  to-morrow  in  the 
House. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  be  here  to-morrow  in  the  daytime.  I 
might  be  in  the  evening.     How  long  will  vou  take,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  will  take  but  a  very  snort  time,  although  I  would 
be  glad  to  come  at  any  time,  at  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  will  hear  vou  now. 

TESTIHOmr  OF  COI.  FRANK  HcINTT&E,  UnTED  STATES  ASKT. 
ASSISTANT  TO  CHIEF  BUSEAU  OF  INSTJLAS  AFFAISS.  WAB 
DEPABTMENT. 

• 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  name  and  rank. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Frank  McIntyre,  colonel  United  States  Army; 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Aif airs  of  the  War 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington  ? 
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Col.  McIntyre.  Stationed  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  Chairman.  We  had  not  expected  you  to  testify,  Colonel,  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you.  In  some  of  the 
correspondence  or  in  some  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  I 
have  an  impression  that  in  some  way  it  has  been  intimated  that  you 
gave  to  somebody  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  friar  lands  that  could  be  sold  to  an  individual,  and  I  would 
Uke  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  that  point. 

Col.  McIntyhe.  I  will  b^n,  if  I  may,  just  where  this  matter  first 
comes  in.  In  July,  1909,  Gen.  Edwards,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  went  abroad.  He  returned  to  the  United  States, 
landing  in  New  York  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  reaching  the  bureau 
on  the  10th  of  September.  I  was,  in  his  absence,  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  Hammond,  of  the  firm  of  Strong  & 
Cadwallader,  wrote  to  the  War  Department  and  asked  for  the  laws 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  advised  that  the  price  of  the  laws, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  then  had  them,  would  be  about  $25,  but  that 
if  he  was  interested  in  any  particular  law  I  could  perhaps  forward 
him  a  copy  of  it. 

The  answer  was  simply  pro  forma,  such  as  we  would  send  out  to 
anjr  inquiry.  He  replied  by  sending  a  check,  and  we  sent  him  the 
entire  set  of  laws.  He  later,  on  SepSember  3,  in  the  afternoon,  came 
to  the  ofiice.  He  was  unknown  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  was  absent  from  the  city, 
and  had  been  absent  for  a  month,  and  had  never  seen  Mr.  Hammond 
before  or  since.  He  asked  several  questions  with  reference  to  the 
land  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  what  view  the  Government 
took  of  possible  investments  in  those  islands.  Being  a  subordinate 
official,  I  confined  my  replies  very  lai^ely  to  a  statement  of  what 
had  been  publicly  announced  by  those  m  authority,  that  they  would 
gladly  welcome  capital  to  the  l^hilippine  Islands,  and  that  persons 
making  legal  and  proper  investments  would  receive  every  considera- 
tion there.  He  explamed  that  his  clients  were  desirous  of  purchasing 
land  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  got  the  impression  that  they 
desired  to  form  a  corporation  to  engage  in  the  gjrowth  and  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  in  the  islands.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  legal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  and  particularly  to  section  75  of  the  organic  act, 
which  limits  the  holdings  of  land  by  a  corporation  authorized  by  its 
charter  to  engage  in  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  That  limits  it  to  how  much  ? 
Col.  McIntyre.  1,024  hectares.  I  spoke  in  a  general  way  of  the 
lands  in  the  conversation.  I  had  explained  the  difficulties  of  private 
citizens  obtaining  a  considerable  holding  of  public  land,  and  ne  said 
that  he  understood  that  the  San  Jose  estate,  a  friar  estate,  was  for 
sale.  This  is  recalled  partly  from  the  subsequent  examination  of  the 
bureau  records.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  that  the  estate  was 
for  sale.  In  discussing  the  question  of  corporations,  I  told  him  that 
there  had  apparently  oeen  two  opinions,  disagreeing,  one  of  which 
was  an  opinion  rendered  bv  Judge  Magoon  when  he  was  law  officer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  another  an  opinion  rendered  by 
the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  that  I  would 
have  those  opmions  copied,  we  having  but  the  file  copy,  and  send 
them  to  him,  which  I  aid  on  the  following  day,  September  4.  Mr. 
Hammond,  after  discussing  the  matter,  said  that  he  felt  some  delicacy 
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about  the  business,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  iiis  firm  had  formerly  had 
as  a  member  thereof  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  one  of  the  members  at  that  time  was  the  brother  of  the  President, 
and  he  thought  he  would  advise  his  cUents  to  seek  other  counsel; 
that  he  particularly  felt  this  wav  with  reference  to  the  matter,  in  that 
they  were  not  regular  cUents  of  his,  but  had  been  referred  to  him  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  understood  him  to  say  of  Pittsburg  or  Philadelphia 
I  did  not  know  the  gentleman.  That  was  about  the  extent  of  our 
conversation. 

The  next  day  I  sent  the  letters  and  had  practically  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind,  though  I  was  very  anxious  that  these  mea, 
who  were  apparently,  from  what  their  attorney  had  said,  people  with 
money,  should  invest  their  money  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Shortly 
after  (jen.  Edwards  returned  to  the  bureau  we  received  a  report  from 
the  bureau  of  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  administration 
of  the  friar  estates.  Through  an  error  in  transmitting  that,  three 
columns  of  numbers  which  should  have  been  pasted  on  were  omitted 
and  the  report  was  therefore  defective  in  a  number  of  respects.  On 
the  strengtli  of  this  I  prepared  part  of  a  letter  to  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral ealUng  attention  to  what  1  conceived  to  be  these  defects,  and 
the  unfinished  letter  was  called  to  Gen.  Edwards's  attention.  He 
knew  nothing  at  that  time  of  Mr.  Hammond,  or  Mr.  Hanmiond^s 
visit  to  the  mireau,  which  had  been  in  his  absence.  Discussing  the 
incomplete  letter,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hammond 

{>rior  to  his  visit  had  apparentl^r  heard  that  the  San  Jose  estate  was 
or  sale,  and  that  we  knew  nothing  about  it.  There  was  then  added 
to  the  letter  a  general  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  bureau  had 
been  visited  by  a  prominent  attorney  of  New  York  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate.  He  had  apparently  been 
informe<l  that  this  estate  was  for  sale.     We  added: 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  being  the  fact.    Fleaae  let  us  know  what  is  the 
condition  of  this. 

I  could,  of  course,  give  the  exact  wording  of  the  letter.  I  am 
speaking  now  from  memory,  but  that  was  the  effect  of  it.  It  said 
we  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  condition  as  to  San  Jose  and 
what  action  was  to  be  taken  with  the  other  estates,  the  vacant  lands 
of  which  were  to  be  sold  in  large  tracts.  This  was  a  letter  dated 
September  27  of  that  year,  signed  by  Gen.  Edwards.  That  letter 
was  then  mailed  to  the  Governor  General. 

The  matter  was  again  called  to  our  attention  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber following.  In  going  home  from  the  of&ce  in  the  afternoon  I  saw 
in  the  Washington  Star  a  general  statement  that  the  Sugar  Trust  had 
invested  in  the  Phihppine  Islands,  indicating  that  this  San  Jose  estate 
had  been  purchased.  I  made  a  note  of  that  in  my  mind — possibly 
kept  the  paper  with  me,  I  am  not  sure.  On  the  following  morning 
Mr.  de  Gersdorif  came  into  the  office.     I  had  known  Mr.  de  Gersdora 

Previously,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  this,  and  he  told  me  then  that 
e  had  come  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  statement  which  had  appeared  in  the 
paper  on  the  preceding  day,  and  jocularly  referred  to  his  representing 
the  Sugar  Trust.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  represent  the  Sugar 
Trust ;  that  his  chents  whom  he  represented  were  young  Mr.  Horaoe 
Ilaveraeyer — that  was  the  name  he  used,  young  Mr.  Horace  Have- 
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meyer — Mr.  Welch,  and  a  gentleman  with  a  name  that  meant  nothing 
to  me  and  that  unfortunately  I  could  not  recall  until  later  when^  in 
giving  my  testimony  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Fomes  suggested 
that  it  was  Mr.  Senff ,  and  I  then  remembered  that  that  was  the  name. 
This  was  several  months  later  that  I  placed  Mr.  Senff. 

But  Mr.  de  Gersdorff  said  these  three  men  were  the  men  he  repre- 
sented, and  that  they  were  to  put  up  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  said  that  the  purchase  was 
contingent  on  his  giving  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  title  that  the 
Philippine  Government  could  give,  and  he  wished  that  matter  sub- 
mittea  to  the  Attorney  General.  He  left  with  me  a  memorandimi. 
Gen.  Edwards  was  in  the  office  that  morning,  but  was  busy  with 
other  matters.  Later  it  was  submitted  to  him,  and  was  submitted, 
in  turn,  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Now,  I  think  that  covers  that  part  of  it.  That  practically  ends 
our  connection  with  the  matter. 

The  next  thing  that  I  wish  to  answer  is  with  reference  to  our 
failure  to  inform  persons  calling  for  information  of  the  true  faicts 
in  this  case.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  first  requests  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  information  on  this  matter  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  dated  April  9,  1^10,  which 
is,  in  fact,  an  order  to  his  subordinates  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
to  give  the  information  to  Congress  specifically  and  exactly  as  called 
for.  In  accordance  with  that,  a  letter  dated  April  11,  1910,  was 
prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  whicn  in  two  places  we 
invited  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
trying  to  give  them  everything  they  wanted,  but  if  there  was  any- 
imns  that  they  wanted  and  which  did  not  appear  a  further  effort 
would  be  made,  and  that  an  officer  of  the  bureau  would  be  gladly 
sent  to  assist  the  chairman  or  the  committee  in  a  search  for  the 
information.  These  letters  are  pubUshed  in  House  Report  No.  1015, 
Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session.  i 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  correspondence 
which  occurred  before  this  resolution  of  inquiry  was  passea  and  the 
correspondence  which  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes;  that  governed  us  in  the  matter.  We  were, 
therefore,  as  officers  of  the  Army,  triable  for  disobedience  to  the  oraers 
of  a  superior  officer  if  we  failed  to  give  to  this  committee  any  informa- 
tion they  requested.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  civil  responsibility 
to  the  GoveLnent,  there  are  specific  laws  under  which  we  can  bi 
tried,  not  only  for  falsehood,  which  is  a  direct  crime  for  which  we  may 
lose  our  commissions,  but  we  were  disobeying  the  order  of  our  supe- 
rior officer  if  we  failed  to  give  this  committee  information  requested 
in  regard  to  these  matters. 

One  of  the  matters  which  has  been  referred  to  is  the  testimony  giveli 
when  I  appeared  before  the  committee  with  Gen.  Edwards  about  a 
somewhat  different  matter  in  April,  1910.  The  question  came  up, 
and  Mr.  Garrett,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  asked  about 
this  Mindoro  Development  Co. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  if  you  wish  to  answer  that,  I  think  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  extract  which  Mr.  Martin  offered  shall  be 
admitted  at  this  point. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 
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'  The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  from  the  committee,  it 
^^y  go  in  here. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  would  be  glad  if  it  could  go  in,  inasmuch  as  my 
name  is  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  it  will  go  in  at  this  point. 

(The  first  extract  from  the  hearing  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the 
record,  as  follows) : 

Mr.  CrABRvrr.  There  was  a  corporation  oi^^anized  in  New  Jeraey  called  the  Mindoro 
Development  Co.  at  the  time  or  immediately  following  this  purchase.  I  suppose 
nothing  is  known  yet  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  it  and  this  land,  so  far  as 
fhe  department  is  concerned? 

Gen.  Edwards.  No,  sir. 

CdI.  McInttre.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  have  anything  to  do  with  this  or  not. 
t  read  Mr.  Martin's  speech  in  which  he  said  there  was  such  a  company.  Up  to  that 
time  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  company.  I  then/on  my  own  initiative, 
Ml  a  cable  of  that  day,  because  in  some  way  I  aoubted  if  the  cc^poration  had  been 
formed  to  take  this  over,  asked  if  there  was  such  a  corporation  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Philippines,  and  they  indicated  that  the  company  had  been  Qi^ganized  and 
.pit>bablv  would  be  authorized  to  do  business;  they  apparently  had  some  knowledge 
irf  it.    We  never  heard  of  it  until  Mr.  Martin's  speech. 

Col.  McIntyke.  As  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  Gen.  Eklwards 
Was  unable  to  repl}r.  I  answered  that  on  reading  Mr.  Martin's 
speech  referring  to  this  matter,  having  some  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
'this  company  had  taken  over  the  proposition  with  reference  to  this 
'estate,  I  had  inquired  from  the  Philippine  Government  if  such  a 
corporation  was  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Islands  and  that 
en  answer  had  been  made  indicating  that  they  knew  about  thi> 
oompanv., 

.  TheC^iRMAN.  Just  one  moment.  Mr.  Martin  also  su^ests,  and  it 
seems  proper,  that  another  extract  from  that  hearing  should  be  put 
in  the  record.     Is  this  taken  from  the  same  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 
'^  •  The  Chairman.  This  is  a  colloquy  from  the  same  hearing,  touching 
another  matter.     It  is  from  the  same  hearing  concerning  which  Mr, 
Martin  has  spoken,  and  about  which  Col.  Mclntyre  is  now  speaking. 
I  will  show  it  to  Col.  Mclntyre. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  extract  from  the  hearing  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the 
record,  ajs  follows: 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  bought  that  land? 

Cbl.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Thomas  Poole. 
\    Mr:  Garrett.  Do  vou  know  for  whom  he  was  acting — is  that  known? 

Gen.  Edwards.  There  were  three  people  in  it. 

Col.  McIntyre.  The  attorney  for  those  people  came  to  the  office,  Mr.  de  Gendorff — 
this  matter  had  been  referred  to  in  the  papers  as  the  sugar  tnist  invading  the  Philip- 
pines, as  I  remember — and  he  said  that  he  did  not  represent  a  corporation  in  any  w«y. 
but  that  the  men  who  were  putting  up  the  money  were  Mr.  Horace  Havemeye^-. 
Welch,  and  Mr.  Senff .  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that  name ;  it  is  a  decided  German  name. 
He  said  that  two  of  those  men  owned  stock  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and 
.the  third,  he  thought,  or  was  positive,  did  not. 

Col.  McIntyre  (after  examining  above  extract).  I  will  answer  first 
.nvitK  reference  to  the  company.     I  did  not  answer  more  positively 
^because  the  cablegram  I  aid  not  have  at  hand;  but  I  had  read  it 
carefully  on  its  receipt,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  in  form.     The  cable- 
gram was,  of  course,  received  without  punctuation,  and  it  is  not  a 
definite  answer  to  the  question  which  we  had  sent.     They  used  the 
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iwrord  "probably''  in  a  way  that  left  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  company  was  probably  to  be  authorized  to  do  business, 
or  exactly  what  it  was;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  have  the  cable- 
gram. It  was  produced  immediately  on  call  and  would  have  been 
given  that  morning,  but  we  did  not  come  prepared  to  give  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  members  of  the  committee  read  the  answer 
and  read  the  cablegram.  They  will  see  that  the  answer  is  as  definite 
as  the  cablegram  will  permit  of  being  given. 

I  was  also  asked  a  question  as  to  the  name  of  the  person  buying 
the  land.  I  gave  the  name  as  Mr.  Thomas  Poole.  That  was  the 
information,  but  it  seems  I  have  the  initials  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  the  order  of  the  questions,  but  1  was  also  asked  by 
Mr.  Garrett  if  I  knew  for  whom  Mr.  Poole  was  acting,  and  Gen. 
Edwards  said  there  were  three  people  in  it,  and  turned  to  me.  The 
record  is  not,  as  the  members  or  the  committee  will  recall,  full  there. 
I  said  that  I  knew  the  names  and  that  they  were  young  Mr.  Have- 
meyer,  Mr.  Welch,  and  a  third  person  with  a  decidedly  German  name, 
which  I  was  not  sure  of,  but  Mr.  Fomes  suggested  that  the  third  man 
was  Mr.  Senff,  and  I  said,  **Mr.  Senflf;  that  is  the  name,  undoubtedly," 
and  then  I  requested  that  these  names  be  not  entered  on  the  record 
for  the  reason  that  I  had  not  suggested  publishing  them  when  the 
attorney  had  given  me  the  names  of  these  three  people.  This  was 
the  first  time  tnat  anyone  apparentlv  entitled  to  the  information  had 
asked  for  it,  and  I  was  perrectly  willing  to  give  it  to  the  committee, 
and  yet,  as  it  was  a  private  investment  of  these  people,  I  saw  no 
reason  why  it  was  a  matter  that  should  be  given  publicity,  if  they 
did  not  so  desire.  However,  the  committee  thougnt  otherwise,  and 
the  names  were  published. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  hearing  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes;  the  names  were  published.  Part  of  the 
colloquy  does  not  appear  as  of  record,  but  tnat  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  request  to  not  publish  the  names  was  not  made 
to  the  full  committee,  was  it  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No;  it  was  made  to  the  several  Members  who  were 
here  present  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Jones  suggested  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  put  in,  as  other  matters  haabeen.  We  had  referred 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Atkins,  if  you  will  remember.  Mr.  Atkins  had 
written  to  the  bureau  as  a  director  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  informing  us 
that  the  Sugar  Trust  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter, 
and  that  had  been  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Jones  said  in  as  much  as  that 
name  had  been  put  in  the  record,  the  others  should  be  also,  and  they 
were  put  in. 

Now,  with  reference  to  further  information,  a  complaint  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Martin  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  information 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  these 
clippings.     As  I  understand  they  are  from  that  hearing. 

ilr.  Martin,  Both  of  the  clippings  I  offered  there  are  identically 
as  they  appear  in  the  hearing,  word  for  word. 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  wish  also  to  make  reply  to  the  statement  Mr. 
Martin  has  freauently  made,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  infor- 
mation available  in  the  bureau.  Mr.  Martin  has  never  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  for  any  information  on  this  subject.  In 
his  firet  speech  on  the  subject  he  said  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  which 
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the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  had  written  to  another  Member,  but 
that  he  knew  as  much  about  the  matter  as  that  letter  contained. 
That  letter  contained  a  statement  as  to  the  price  which  had  been 

faid  for  this  San  Jose  estate,  and  the  price  at  wnich  it  had  been  sold, 
t  was  a  letter  in  answer  to  a  request  for  general  information,  and  in 
an  account  of  the  stewardship,  not  knowmg  what  the  inquirer  had 
specially  in  his  mind,  the  most  natural  thing  was  to  explain  that  the 
transaction,  insofar  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  was  not  a 
losing  one,  and  we  gave  what  was  paid  for  this  estate,  and  what  it  was 
sold  for;  yet  in  that  speech  in  which  Mr.  Martin  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  seen  this  letter,  he  permitted  it  to  appear  by 
inference  that  we  had  sold  this  estate  for  one-third  of  what  we  had 
paid  for  it,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  sold  for  $70,000  more 
than  was  paid  for  it 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  Mr.  Martin 

Col.  McIntyre.  Ma^  I  just  finish  this  ? 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  Certiunly. 

Col.  McIntyre  (continuing).  And  distinctly  stated  this — the  one- 
third  was  by  inference,  but  he  distinctly  stated — that  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  had  been  sold  for  one-third  of  what  we  paid  for  it,  or  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  Or  for  three  times  what  you  paid  for  it  t 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  do  not  think  that  was  stated,  but  you  said  you 
did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  sold  for  one-third  or  not. 

Mr.  Garrett.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  x  es- 1  beg  your  pardon  for  stopping  you  before. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  recajl  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  tKe  House  very 
well.    Mr.  Sabath,  a  Member  from  Illinois 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett  (continuing).  Arose  and  asked  Mr.  Martin  the 
question 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett  (continuing).  Whether  this  estate  had  been  sold  at 
one-third  its  cost,  and  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Martin  in  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Sabath  expressly  disclaimed  any  intention  to  charge  any  sudi 
thin^. 

Col.  McIntyre.  But  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  had 
or  not. 

Mr.  RucKER  of  Colorado.  But  he  did  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Let  me  follow  this  a  little  further  to  show  the 
point  here.  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Martin  did  not  ask  us  for  informa- 
tion; but  we  do  not  always  withhold  information  on  that  account. 
Now,  I  want  to  show  why  we  did  not  go  after  Mr.  Martm  with  informa- 
tion. That  was  the  first  thing  that  Mr.  Martin  stated,  and  it  left  the 
general  impression  that  we  had  sold  this  estate  for  one-third  what 
we  had  paid  for  it.  Now,  he  had  been  furnished  the  correct  informa- 
tion, and  he  should  have  known,  because  it  is  the  most  prominent  fact 
set  forth  in  the  letter.     It  is  one  of  wnich  we  were  naturdiy  proud. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  injustice  to  Mr.  Martin — I  do  not  want  to  do 
him  any  injustice  nor  do  1  want  to  attack  him  here — was  there  any- 
thing he  said  that  suggested  that  these  lands  had  been  sold  for  one- 
third  what  had  been  paid  for  them  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Was  not  that  suggested  wholly  by  the  question  heret 
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Col.  McIxTYRE.  No,  sir;  his  final  statement  was  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  these  lands  had  been  so  sold.  He  said,  "It  would  be 
33  per  cent  of  the  average  price,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  33  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  this  estate  in  Mindoro.*'  But  a  few 
days  later 

Mr.  FoRNES.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  there  ? 

Col.  McIntybe.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  If  Mr.  Martin  had  made  a  request  for  that  letter  to 
which  you  have  referred,  the  department  would  have  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  letter  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRNEs.  He  made  no  request  for  that  letter? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No,  sir;  but  a  few  nights  later  I  was  called  up  on 
the  telephone  by  Mr.  feeene,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  press  associa- 
tions, who  said  that  Mr.  Martin  had  given  out  a  statement  on  this 
matter,  and  he  asked  me  some  questions  about  it.  I  said  that  Mr. 
Martin  had  apparently  created  tne  impression  that  we  had  sold  this 
estate  for  one-third  of  what  we  paid  for  it,  and  that  it  made  it  very 
difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Martin's  statements,  as  he  knew  the  facts, 
which  were  widely  different;  and  the  next  day,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
there  was  published  a  statement  of  Mr.  Martin  which  again,  without 
distinctly  saying  that  we  had  sold  this  for  one-third  of  what  we  had 
paid  for  it,  left  clearly  that  impression,  and  the  fact  that  the  impres- 
sion was  general  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  later  Mr.  Covington,  of 
Maryland,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  made  the  unequivocal 
statement  that  we  had  sold  it  for  one-third  of  what  we  had  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  what  Mr.  Martin  intended,  that  you  had 
sold  it  for  one-third  of  the  average  price  you  got  for  all  of  the  friar 
lands  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  the  difficulty  was  that 
Mr.  Martin  must  have  known  the  purchase  and  sales  price  of  the 
San  Jose  estate,  and  we  did  not  seek  Mr.  Martin  with  mformation, 
but  furnished  all  information  which  was  called  for.  All  documents 
that  have  been  called  for  have  been  furnished,  and  every  fact  A\dthin 
our  knowledge  has  been  furnished.  We  did  not  volunteer  the  names 
of  these  three  persons  who  had  put  up  the  money,  because  it  did 
not  seem  pertinent  to  any  inquiry  we  had  received,  until  Mr.  Garrett 
made  the  direct  inquiry-,  and  tfien  the  answer  was  given.  I  have 
nothing  further  of  my  own  that  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  McIntyre  a  few  questions, 
if  the  Committee  wishes. 

The  Chairman.  Co  ahead. 

Mr.  Garrett.  If  I  understand,  Col.  McIntyre,  you  say  a  few  days 
later,  following  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Sabatn  and  Air.  Martin,  ne 
gave  out  a  newspaper  interview  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  does  not  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
does  it  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  newspaper  interview  I  did  not  see. 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  would  T)e  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it  if  the  com- 
mittee desires.  I  think  I  have  the  entire  account  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  appeared,  you  understand. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  look  over  my  matter  and  present,  in  some  concise 
form,  what  I  have  said  about  this  particular  feature,  because  it  was 
never  in  m^r  mind  at  anv  time  to  charge  the  sale  of  this  estate  at  less 
than  the  price  fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  that  statement  by 
Mr.  Martin  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  to  introduce  anv  further 
evidence. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  absolutely  imma- 
terial to  us  whether  it  was  sold  for  one-third,  or  for  three  times,  what 
it  cost;  that  my  position  was  that  the  sale  was  illegal  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  the  amount  realized  out  of  the  sale.  ^  But  Mr. 
Sabath  did  break  in  there  on  me,  when  I  was  not  anticipating  it,  and 
I  did  not  have  the  figures  in  my  mind — never  dreamed  that  such  an 
interpretation  would  oe  put  upon  mv  answer — and  it  just  passed  off 
as  one  of  those  incidents  in  deoate  tnat  a  man  does  not  think  of  two 
seconds  afterw^ards,  until  I  saw  the  construction,  as  Col.  McIntyre  saj-s, 
which  was  placed  upon  the  colloquy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  construction  given  in  the  interview 
which  vou  gave  out  to  the  newspaper  man? 

Mr.  iklARTiN.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  ever 
made  to  an  interviewer  a  statement  of  any  character  intending  to 
convev  the  impression  that  the  sale  had  been  for  less  than  the  amount 
fixed  by  law 

Mr.  FoRNEs.  You  made  a  second  speech  in  the  House,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Or  less  than  the  amount  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  recall  very  distinctly  hearing  Mr.  Martin's  speech 
to  which  Col.  McIntyre  has  referred;  out  I  have  not  read  it  since. 
I  have  not  read  it  since  in  the  Congressional  Record,  but  I  know  I 
did  not  come  out  of  there  with  the  impression  that  that  speech  con- 
veyed the  idea  that  the  government  was  selling  this  land  for  less 
than  had  been  paid  for  it.  I  did  not  see  the  newspaper  interview 
which  Col.  McIntyre  refers  to,  and  I  did  not  know  that  that  impres- 
sion was  conveyed.  It  has  been  referred  to  here  in  the  comnuttee 
two  or  three  times,  but  I  never  thought  that  Mr.  Martin's  speech 
conveved  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  the  chair  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  take  up  more  time  with  this.  Mr.  Martin  says  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  so  understood,  and  he  does  not  wish  now  to  be  so  understood, 
and  we  have  the  facts  as  to  the  price  paid  for  it  and  the  price  it  sold 
for,  and  that  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  the  price  paia  for  it. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  tliink  in  addition  to  his  having  stated  it  before  this 
committee  that  he  stated  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  he  distinctly 
disavowed — that  is  my  recollection  about  it — that  he  made  any  such 
statement  about  it,  or  was  responsible  for  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  assist  my  cross-examination  somewhat  if 
I  had  anticipated  Col.  McIntyre  being  a  witness,  and  had  brought 
down  *from  my  office  all  the  various  resolutions  that  I  have  intro- 
duced asking  for  information,  but  I  have  here  the  reply  of  the  War 
Department  made  on  April  14,  1890,  to  House  resolution  575,  which 
was  what  I  may  term  a  blanket  resolution  calling  for  information  in 
detail  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  it  call  for  information  in  detail,  or  docu- 
ments in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  called  for — 

Copies  of  all  correBDondence,  whether  by  letter,  cable,  or  otherwise  between  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  or  other  bureaut?  or  ofllciab  of  the  Wa^- 
Department  and  the  (Governor  General  or  other  officials  of  the  PhilipDine  Govern- 
ment, relative  to  the  sale  of  the  55,000-acre  San  Jose  estate  in  the  island  of  Mindoro. 

It  also  calls  for — 

A  Ih^t  of  all  eales  or  leases  or  proi)osed  sale^  or  leases  of  friar  lands,  other  than  the 
San  Jose  estate,  in  excess  of  16  hectares  to  an  individual,  or  1,024  hectares  to  a  corpo- 
ration or  association,  including  the  alleged  rental,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  of  ue 
50,000-acre  Isabela  estate  and  the  16,000-acre  Tala  estate. 

Mr.  FoRNEs.  Mr.  Martin,  you  made  your  speeches  in  March  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  one  on  the  25th  of  March  and  the  other  on  the 
29th  of  March. 

^ir.  FoRNEs.  Following  that,  then,  you  made  this  request? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  There  are  just  some  few  things  in  this  resolution 
that  I  want  to  refer  to,  not  all  of  them.     I  asked  For — 

The  name  of  the  attorney  of  the  investor  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of  the. 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  House* 
of  Representatives,  of  date  March  24. 1910;  whether  the  opinion  of  said  attorney,  that 
the  sale  of  the  San  Joee  estate  is  valia,  is  in  writing;  and  if  so,  a  copy  of  same. 

I  asked  also  for — 

The  name  of  the  attome^r  of  the  purchaser  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affainu 
House  of  Representatives,  of  date  January  28, 1910;  whether  said  attorney  submitted 
in  writing  his  question  as  to  the  riffht  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  sell  the  Saa. 
Joee  friar  estate;  and  if  so,  a  copy  of  the  same. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Is  that  the  resolution  that  passed  the  House) 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  Now,  with  reference  to  my  efforts  to.  get 
information 

Col.  McInttre.  Those  calls  were  specifically  answered. 

Mr.  Martin.  Prior  to  the  time  that  this  matter  was  pressed  ta  a 
regularly  instituted  inquiry,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
act  that  in  answer  to  that  general  resolution  you  sent  up  certain 
matters  which  purported  to  be  all  of  the  information. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Purported  to  be  answers  to  the  specific  matter 
which  was  inquired  for,  and  I  think  they  covered  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but,  upon  which  information  as  sent  up  by  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  1  was  enabled  to  draft,  and  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  15  or  16  specific  resolutions  of  inquiry  which  were 
referred  to  this  commitee  and  favorably  reported  by  it,  and  which 
from  time  to  time  brought  out  additional  information;  so  that,  sul>« 
sequent  to  the  time  this  matter  was  sent  up  and  inserted  in  thd 
record,  we  have  had  three  or  four  volumes  of  information  sent  up 
by  the  War  Department — some  of  it,  matter  which  I  consider  very 
pertinent  in  this  inquiry,  not  being  sent  up  until  the  convening  of 
this  Congress.  House  Document  No.  1071,  for  instance,  was  referred 
to  this  committee  on  the  5th  of  last  December,  the  day  Congress  con- 
vened, and  others  of  those  publications 

Mr.  Fornes.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there,  Mr.  Martin  ?  ' 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 
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Mr.  FoRNES.  Were  all  of  these  documents  obtainable  here  in 
Washington,  or  did  they  have  to  write  to  the  Philippines  for  some  of 
them  ?    Did  you  get  any  excuse  or 

Col.  McIntyre.  Some  of  the  information  was  available  in  Wash- 
ington, and  some  of  it  had  to  be  sent  for. 

The  Chairman.  A  complete  answer  to  the  resolution  required  infor- 
mation only  obtainable  from  the  records  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  FoRNES.  On  that  January  28  inquiry  you  haa  to  write  to  the 
PhiUppines,  then,  for  most  of  the  information  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No;  I  think  on  that  particular  inquiry  each  ques- 
tion was  specifically  answered.  To  each  question  the  answer  was 
sent  up,  the  name  of  the  attorney  in  each  case,  and  the  form  in  which 
he  had  submitted  his  inquiry.  It  was  all  answered  specifically  and 
fully. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  to  the  conmuttee,  subse- 
quent to  the  time  that  tlus  information  came  up,  which  I  supposed  to 
be  all'  the  available  information  on  this  subject,  this  letter  m>m  the 
Secretary  of  War  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  director  of 
lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  was  sent  up  on  May  16,  1910.  I  made  repeated  efforts,  and  I 
know  of  efforts  made  by  others,  to  secure  a  copy  of  that  report  before 
it  finally  came  up.     It  was  asked  for  in  this  resolution,  Ko.  575. 

Col.  McIntyre.  And  was  immediately  given. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  can  say,  Col.  McIntyre,  that  it  was  not 
printed  in  this  report 

Col.  McIntyre.  This  document  was  in  the  office  and  was  used  by  a 
great  many  people  before  it  was  ever  sent  up  here — Senator  Fostw's 
secretary,  for  instance.  Senator  Foster  was  for  some  reason  inter- 
ested in  matters  in  that  report.  He  had  access  to  it  in  the  bureau, 
and  it  was  later  sent  up  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  what  form  was  it  when  Senator  Foster's  secretary 
used  it  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  It  was  neatly  gotten  up,  a  typewritten  report. 
It  was  not  printed.  The  reason  it  was  not  printed  was  explained  in 
one  of  the  documents.  About  a  year  prior  to  that  we  had  decided 
that  the  Philippine  government  report  in  four  volumes  was  much 
lai^er  than  was  necessary.     People  had  lost  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Col.  McIntyre.  And  as  an  economical  movement,  we  suggested 
that  it  should  not  be  so  printed  thereafter.  The  PhiUppine  Governor 
General  approved  it,  and  gave  orders  so  that  the  reports  of  heads  of 
departments  would  be  all  that  was  necessary.  We  saved  on  this  report 
something  over  $14,000;  that  is,  by  printmg  one  volume  instead  of 
three  or  four,  as  had  been  done  in  previous  years.  That  was  the 
object  of  the  omission  of  that  report.  It  was  omitted  in  common 
with  all  the  other  reports  of  the  bureau  chiefs;  but  it  was  available, 
and  we  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  available  both  in  the 
printed  report  and  in  the  answer  to  the  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  What  printed  report  do  you  mean;  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  It  was  printed  as  one  volume  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  all  previous  years  it  had  been  printed  as  three 
or  four  volumes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  say  attention  was  called  to  it  in  a 
printed  report.     What  printed  report  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  The  printed  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the 
volume  containing  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Now  here  is  House  Document  No.  914,  which  is  a 
volume  of  88  pages,  and  then  here  is  another  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  June  7,  1910,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  June  10,  1910,  that  contains  a  large 
number  of  documents  and  letters  and  cablegrams  and  reports  of 
sales  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  indiscriminately  scattered  through  it. 
It  contains  160  pages. 

Then  here  is  House  Document  No.  1071,  dated  September  12,  1910. 
That  is  when  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  therefore  it  was  only 
available  to  this  committee  for  reference  on  December  5,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  hold  the  witness  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Congress  was  not  in  session  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  This  contains  118  pages.  It  contains  a  great 
many  letters,  and  cablegrams,  and  so  forth,  indiscriminately  mixed 
together,  just  as  they  are  in  this  one  of  June  7,  1910.  For  instance, 
it  contains  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President  about 
this  matter. 

Col.  McIntyre.  If  you  willpermit  me,  I  will  say  if  that  had  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  who  sent  that  up,  a  great  deal  of 
that  would  have  been  omitted  as  being  of  no  use;  but  if  we  did  omit 
it,  we  would  certainly  be  accused  of  omitting  matter  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  some  person.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  all  of  that 
matter  in  the  quarterly  reports,  which  is  most  expensive  printing, 
is  of  no  earthly  use. 

Mr.  Martin.  Would  you  omit  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  President  about  the  sale  of  this  San  Jose  estate,  and  the 
President's  reply  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  would  omit  it  unless  it  was  specifically  called 
for,  and  unless  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes? 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  certainly  would  not  give  out  any  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  my  own  responsibihty. 

Mr.  Martin.  Now,  going  back  a  Uttle,  both  of  your  letters  to  Mr. 
Olmsted,  the  letter  of  January  28  and  that  of  March  24,  contained 
the  explicit  statement  that  the  sale  of  this  estate  was  to  an  individual, 
did  thev  not? 

CoL  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  I  sought,  or  thought  I  was  seeking,  to  find 
out  all  of  the  information  available  about  that  matter,  but  did  not 
learn  until  it  came  out  from  the  questions  of  Mr.  Garrett  before 
this  committee,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1910,  that  Mr.  Poole  was 
merely  an  agent,  and  that,  to  use  your  own  expression,  Havemeyer, 
Welch,  and  Senff  put  up  the  money  to  buy  this  land. 

Col.  McIntyre.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  calling  for  that 
information. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Col.  McIntyre.  And  it  was  the  first  time  that  that  question  had 
in  any  way  come  before  us. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  your  letters  of  January  28  and  March  24  you 
referred  to  the  attorney  for  the  investor  and  the  attorney  for  the 
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1>urcha8er,  but  you  did  not  name  the  attorney  in  either  of  those 
etters. 

Col.  McIntyrbj.  The  attorney  was  Mr.  de  Gersdorff. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes. 

Coh  MgInttre.  And  he  was  named  just  as  soon  as  it  was  called  to 
our  attention  that  anyone  was  interested  in  it.  Why  did  I  know  that 
anyone  wanted  to  be  told  that  the  name  of  this  attorney  was  Mr. 
de  GersdorfF  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  and  is  it  not  a  fact,  Colonel,  that  your  letters 
would  give  the  impression,  the  natural  impression,  that  they  were  two 
different  persons  ? 

Col.  McIntybe.  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  Ught. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  your  letter  of  March  24,  1910,  you  referred  to  the 
attorney  of  the  investor,  and  in  your  letter  of  January  28  you  referred 
to  the  very  able  attorney  of  the  purchaser;  but  those  attorneys  were 
one  and  tne  same  man,  were  they  not  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Whose  name  was  not  given  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  Because  it  was  not  regarded  as  being  a  matter  of 
interest.  It  was  riven  as  soon  as  it  was  called  for.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  witmiold  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  the  natural  impression  would  be  that  they  were 
two  different  attorneys  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  One  might  gain  that  impression,  though  that  was 
not  intended. 

Mr.  Martin.  Whv  was  this  mtater  about  Mr.  Hammond  just 
included  as  a  sort  of  a  footnote,  instead  of  being  set  out  in  the  hlody 
of  the  letter  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  It  was  only  an  explanation.  This  was  a  call  for 
documents. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Col.  McIntyre.  The  documents  were  furnished,  but  in  order  tti 
explain  the  documents  which  use  a  man^s  name  who  did  not  appear 
elsewhere  it  was  necessary,  by  way  of  a  footnote,  to  explain  the 
matter.  That  is,  it  was  deemed  necessary.  Of  course,  it  might  have 
come  along,  and  then  the  question  would  have  been  raised  who  was 
Mr.  Hammond,  and  we  would  have  to  write  another  letter. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  was  the  idea  you  intended  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Hammond  when  you  called  his  attention  in  your  letter  of  September 
4  to  the  fact  that  the  Porto  Rican  laws  were  even  more  restrictive 
than  the  Philippine  laws,  yet  they  had  not  interfered  in  any  way 
with  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico,  and  that 
the  .development  of  that  industry  had  gone  on  there  as  though  there 
was  no  such  provision  of  law  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  assume  that  the  provisions  of  law  are  not 
intended  to  destroy  or  keep  down  any  industry  in  Porto  Rico  or  the 
Philippine  Islands,  I  was  in  Porto  Rico  in  1898  and  1899.  I 
returned  there  on  a  short  visit  in  1908,  and  the  progress  in  those  10 
years  was  a  source  of  great  wonder.  I  visited  one  of  the  sugar 
estates  and  passed  by  a  number  of  them,  and  it  was  perfectly  apparent 
to  me  that  notwithtstanding  the  restrictive  laws  as  to  landboldings 
progress  in  the  sugar  industry  was  possible,  and  I  hoped  that  these 
people  would  not  be  deterred  from  a  legal  and  proper  investment 
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by  the  mere  reading  of  a  law,  a  careful  examination  of  which  might 
show  that  a  proper  investment  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Martin.  Is  it  not  a  le»timate  interpretation  to  place  upon  that 
letter  that  they  were  invited  to  proceed  with  their  plans  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  not  be  hampered 
or  restricted  by  the  limitations  in  the  law  ? 

Col.  MclNmiE.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  intended  as  an  urgent  suggestion 
that  they  look  into  the  Philippine  matter  before  givmg  it  up.  I  of 
course  could  give  them  no  assurance  that  they  would  be  in  any  way 

Eermitted  to  do,  or  that  they  might  do,  anything  contrary  to  the  law; 
ut  I  was  anxious  that  these  people,  at  that  time  unknown  to  me,  but 
apparently  people  with  real  money,  should  make  an  investment  in  the 
I'nilippine  islands. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  fact  is,  Col.  Mclntyre,  that  you  were  under  the 
impression  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Hammond  called  at  your  bureau,  and 
therefore  had  been  prior  to  that  time  of  the  opinion,  that  the  friar 
estates  could  not  be  sold  in  bulk  ? 

Col.  MoInttre.  If  you  will  see  my  letter,  or  the  letter  the  prepa* 
ration  of  wliich  I  have  referred  to,  of  September  27,  you  will  see  it  is 
of  record  that  we  were  fully  advised  that  the  unoccupied  friar  lands 
could  be  sold  in  large  tracts.  There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  the 
law  of  the  PhiUppiae  Commission  prohibited  the  sale  of  larger  tracts 
of  friar  lands  to  individuals  than  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Col.  McIntyre.  But  after  I  was  advised  of  the  passage  of  the 
amendatory  acts — and  I  become  advised  as  soon  as  they  are  received — 
I  no  longer  questioned  that. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  had  not  overlooked  the  effect  of  those  acts? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  were  not  in  the  dark  concerning  these 
amendatory  acts  and  their  intent,  as  Mr.  Worcester  seemed  to  fear 
that  vou  were  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No^  sir;  and  I  want  to  modify  that  a  little.  I 
might  have  been;  I  might  have  casually  read  this,  but  the  report  of 
the  Philippine  Government  and  the  bureau  of  lands  was  such  as  to 
make  the  failure  to  comprehend  impossible;  because  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  had  distinctly  stated  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  passage  of  those  acta,  and  that  had  been  printed  and  published 
before  these  inquiries  were  made;  so  tliat  I  knew  in  so  far  as  the 
law  was  concerned,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Philippine 
Government  was  concerned^  that  there  were  no  longer  any  limits 
on  the  amounts  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  that  could  be  sold. 

Mr.  Garrett.  May  I  ask,  Colonel,  did  you  gentlemen  in  the  depart- 
ment there  ever  have  any  doubt  about  the  full  power  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly  to  deal  with  those  lands? 

Col.  McIntyre.  The  matter  was  never  discussed  in  any  way  that 
would  enable  me  to  say  that  we  had  formed  this  or  that  opinion. 
We  had  never  questioned  these  laws  as  they  were  enacted.  They 
had  never  been  referred  to  the  law  officer  of  the  bureau,  or  taken  up 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  had  never  been  tested? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No,  sir;  it  had  been  assumed 

Mr.  Garrett.  Those  laws  had  never  been  tested  by  the  organic 
act? 
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Col.  McIntyre.  No,  sir;  we  had  not  gone  into  the  l^ality  of  those 
acts  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FoBNES.  The  construction  of  the  law,  to  jour  mind,  was  largely 
upon  the  fact  that  these  friar  lands  were  paid  for  by,  or  in  other 
words  the  payment  therefor  was  guaranteed  by,  the  Filipinos,  and 
therefore,  it  they  were  respK>n8ible  for  the  payment  of  those  lands, 
they  should  to  some  extent  have  control  as  to  the  management  of  the 
property  for  which  they  were  responsible.  Was  not  that  a  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  enlarge 

Mr.  Garrett.  Oh,  well,  of  course  we  do  not  know  what  the  motive 
of  the  Philippine  Legislature  was. 

Col.  McIntyre.  The  published  reports  said  that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Fornes.  That  is  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  want  to  say  that  the  most  obscure  testimonjr  of  this 
entire  investigation  is  just  what  occurred  between  all  the  parties  who 
have  testified  as  to  the  information  Mr.  Hammond  got  from  you  at 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  what  he  said  about  that  to  his 
clients,  and  to  the  attorney  whom  he  brought  into  the  case.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  to  get  a  clear,  definite  statement  about  the  matter. 
You  state  here,  though,  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  October 
22,  1909: 

In  any  case,  I  am  satiafied  that  I  gave  you  the  impreaBion  that  the  limitations  of  the 
act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  public  lands  had  been  extended  to  the  friar  estates. 

Col.  McIntyke.  Yes,  and  if  you  will  read  the  cablegramjust  before, 
you  will  see  exactly  why  I  gained  that  impression.  They  cabled 
from  Manila  distinctly  that  we  had  told  Hammond  that,  and  m 
writing  to  him  I  said  at  any  rate  he  must  have  gotten  that  impres- 
sion;  otherwise,  it  certainly  would  not  have  gone  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Martin  Yes. 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  believed  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter  that 
he  must  have  gotten  that  impression.  If  you  will  see  my  letter  of 
September  27  you  will  see  that  we  distinctly  had  no  such  idea. 

Mr.  Martin.  Dou  you  mean  to  say,  now.  Colonel,  that  you  did  not 
give  him  that  impression  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No.  No,  I  could  not  sav  that,  further  than  from 
his  own  testimony.  I  know  what  I  thoumt,  as  I  have  stated.  It 
is  all  of  record,  exactly  what  I  imderstood  1  had  stated  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. When  the  cablegram  from  Manila  was  received,  saying 
**  Hammond  has  been  informed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Anairs 
that  these  limitations  apply,"  I  immediately  sat  down  and  said. 
'*I  am  satisfied  that  I  must  have  given  you  the  impression  that  these 
limitations  applied.  I  desire  to  correct  that."  I  did  so,  though  I 
really  supposed  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  no  longer  interested  in 
the  matter.  As  I  was  the  onlv  man  he  had  seen,  if  he  got  that  infor- 
mation in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  he  got  it  from  me,  and  if  his 
impression  was  wrong,  I  wished  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  Knew  whom  Mr.  Hammond  represented;  what 
law  firm  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  knew.  He  told  me,  and  in  addition  to  that,  of 
course,  previous  correspondence  had  been  on  the  letter  head  of  this 
firm.     Idid  not  know  Mr.  Hammond;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  you  knew  what  Mr.  Havemeyer's  and  Mr.  Welch's 
business  connections  were  ? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Did  you  not  know  in  a  general  way  also,  Colonel,  that 
the  (Government  was  seeking  to  institute  ooth  civil  and  criminal  actions 
against  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  answer  that.  We  will  not  go  into 
that  question.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  friar  lands  in 
the  PhiUppine  Islands. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  loo^  are  we  going  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  are  nearly  throum  with  this  witness. 
I  thought  we  might  finish  up  with  him. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  will  leave  you  here  without  a  quorum  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Are  you  nearly  through,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  beUeve  1  care  to  ask  him  any  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martin  states  that  he  is  about  through. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  believe  I  care  to  ask  him  anything  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  then.  Colonel,  unless  the  committee 
has  some  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  one  further  question. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  one,  before  I  forget  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  something  stated  about  a  cable^am 
which,  in  some  statement  by  Mr.  Martin  or  somebody  else,  had  not 
been  given  in  full.    The  full  cablegram  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Col.  McInttre.  Yes;  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Martin.  All  after  the 
words  * '  Yes ;  organized  in  New  Jersey ''  had  been  omitted.  Now,  had 
that  cablegram  been  a  distinct  '^  Yes''  to  our  inquiry,  there  mi^ht 
have  been  some  room  for  saying  that  I  had  not  answered  a  question 
of  this  committee  with  full  candor. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  time.  Will  you  just 
insert  here  that  full  cablegram,  and  then  put  it  in  the  way  you  sav 
it  was  given?  The  full  cablegram  was  nere.  You  state  that  all 
after  the  words  ''Yes;  organized  in  New  Jersey"  was  omitted? 

Col.  McInttre.  Yes;  edl  after  that  was  omitted. 

March  30,  1910. 
To  Forbes,  Manila: 

Is  there  a  Mindoro  Development  Co.  authorized  to  do  busineee  in  the  Philippine 
Ifllandfl?  If  80,  when  and  where  was  the  company  oi^nized  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  itfl  businesB? 

Edwards. 


April  9,  1910. 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington: 

Referring  to  telemm  from  your  office  of  30th  ultimo,  Mindoro  Development  Go. ; 
yes.  Organized  in  New  Jersey,  probably  this  year.  Business,  production  and  the  sale 
of  sugar  and  various  other  agricultural  products. 

Forbes. 

Mr.  Martin.  With  reference  to  the  Tala  estate,  your  letter  of 
April  14  contains  this  statement: 

That  the  last  report  of  the  bureau  of  lands  shows  the  area  of  this  estate  to  be  6,696 
hectares,  of  which  80  per  cent  is  estimated  as  occupied. 


Col.  McInttre.  Yes;  that  was  just  before 

Mr.  Martin.  What  report  was  that  ? 

Col.  McInttre.  I  take  it  that  that  was  the  report  which  was  at 
that  time  in  type. 
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Air.  Martin.  That  would  be  the  report  for  1900 1 

Col.  McI^TYBE.  That  would  be  the  report  for  1909. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  would  deal  with  the  condition  of  that  estate  for 
the  preceding  year  ? 

Col.  McInttre.  It  would  be,  presumably,  of  June  30, 1900. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  and  would  extend  back  to  July  1,  1908? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No;  not  necessarily.  You  see,  that  would  prob- 
ably be  taken  from  the  last  table  they  published.  The  table  is  there, 
and  you  will  see  that  we  took  that  simply  from  the  report.  We 
simp^  took  the  report  and  took  the  percentage  as  they  stated  it,  of 
occupied  and  unoccupied  land. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  stated  there  that  80  per  cent  is  estimated  as 
occupied. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes.  Of  course  you  understand  we  had  no  first- 
hand information  other  than  the  report. 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  did  you  get  the  occupied  ? 

Col.  McInttre.  We  simply  copied  it  from  the  reports. 

Mr.  Martin.  Eighty  per  cent  occupied.  Now,  Capt.  Sleeper  stated 
in  his  testimony  at  page  268,  and  I  think  it  was  stated  elsewhere  as 
well,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Carpenter  lease,  which  was  April  20, 
1908 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  estate  was 
occupied;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any  such 
change  in  the  conditions  on  that  estate 


CoT.  McIntyre.  Well,  yes;  naturally- 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  As  that. 

Col.  McIntyre  (contmuing).  Because  they  count  what  Mr. 
Carpenter  leased;  as  soon  as  he  began  to  pay  for  it,  they  called  that 
occupied. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Col.  McIntyre.  And  of  course  it  did  not  mean  that  there  was  any 
such  increase  of  population  in  there. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  statement  of  Capt.  Sleeper  indicates  that  at  the 
time  that  lease  was  executed,  April,  1908,  the  estate  was  only  20  per 
cent  occupied. 

Col.  McIntyre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  your  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  estate  was 
80  per  cent  occupied.  Now,  do  you  mean  that  that  occupation  was 
made  up  in  large  part  bv  Mr.  Carpenter's  lease  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  I  ratEer  think  that  must  be  the  case.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  information  was  taken  from  what  appears  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Martin.  What  additional  information  did  you  have  at  this 
time,  April  14,  about  the  occupation  of  that  estate?  Did  you  not 
know  by  whom  it  was  occupied  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No.  I  want  to  explain  about  that,  that  we  knew 
Mr.  Carpenter  had  leased  a  part  of  a  friar  estate,  and  we  had  seen, 
with  reference  to  this  Tala  estate,  what  had  been  reported  in  previous 
annual  reports,  the  nature  of  the  lease,  but  we  did  not  know  posi- 
tively that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  that  tenant,  or  whether  he  was  a 
tenant  on  a  neighboring  estate.  I  discussed  the  Question  with  Mr. 
(Juezon,  who  did  not  know,  and  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Legarda,  who 
thought  that  his  lease  might  be  on  a  neighboring  estate,  but  he 
finalfy  decided  that  he  thought  it  was  on  the  Tala  estate. 
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Mr.  Mabtik.  When  did  you  discuss  this  with  Mr.  Quezon  ? 

Col.  McInttre.  Just  about  the  time  these  inquines  were  being 
made.     I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  About  the  time  you  sent  this  report  out  ? 

Col.  McIntybe.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  it  was  along  in  the 
period  when  Mr.  Carnenter  waa  first  mentioned. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  At  tnat  time,  then,  neither  Mr.  Legarda  nor  Mr. 
Quezon  knew  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  lessor  of  the  Tala  estate? 

Col.  McIntybe.  They  were  not  positive  it  was  on  the  Tala  estate. 
They  both  knew  that  it  was  some  friar  land,  and  Mr.  Legarda  knew 
it  was  near  Novaliches,  because  he  explained  to  me  that  the  former 
mesidente  of  Novaliches  was  Mr.  Carpenter's  manager  on  the  estate. 
He  knew  that  it  was  either  on  the  Tala  estate  or  the  Piedad.  He  knew 
that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  some  land,  but  was  not  positive  which  piece 
of  land  it  was. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  say  that  the  reason  that  this  law  firm  of  Strong 
&  Cadwallader  was  not  mentioned  during  the  progress  of  this  contro- 
versy, and  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  real  purchasers  were  not 
disclosed  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  personahties  or  interests,  or 
connection  with  the  administration,  or  anything  of  the  sort  ? 

Col.  McIntybe.  The  firgt  is  not  a  fair  inference.  Mr.  Hammond 
was  mentioned  the  first  time  his  name  came  up,  and  we  put  a  foot- 
note in,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  subsequent  questions  to 
explain  about  who  Mr.  Hammond  was.  You  wondered  a  while 
ago  why  we  did  that.  This  would  probably  ^ve  you  the  idea  of  an 
answer.  We  did  that  to  avoid  tnat  question.  As  soon  as  this 
came  up,  we  showed  who  Mr.  Hammond  was. 

Mr.  MABTIN.  It  might  have  showed  who  Mr.  Hammond  was  to 
some  people;  it  would  not  to  me.  I  never  knew  of  him.  I  would 
not  have  Known  from  what  is  stated  here  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwallader. 

Col.  McIntybe.  Does  it  not  so  state,  and  does  it  not  state  why  he 
desired  to  withdraw  from  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin  (after  further  examination  of  document).  Pardon  me; 
it  does. 

Col.  McIntybe.  Yes;  we  stated  that  as  soon  as  his  name  appeared. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  contains  that  statement. 

Col.  McIntybe.  Now,  as  to  the  other  case,  my  own  hesitation  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  de  Gersdorff  had  told  me  that  these  men  were 
making  the  investment.  Now,  I  advised  everyone  that  inquired  in  a 
proper  way  or  who  was  entitled  to  the  knowledge,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  was  right  to  pubUsh  a  man  because  his  attorney  had  told  me,  pos- 
sibly through  friendly  relations,  that  he  was  interested  in  an  invest- 
ment; and  for  all  I  knew,  these  gentlemen  desired  it  to  be  private. 
They  were  entitled  to  have  it  so  kept,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  trans- 
action of  much  importance  ? 

Col.  McIntybe.  I  regarded  the  purchase  of  this  estate  as  being  of 
considerable  importance.  This  fnar-land  investment  has  been  one 
which  we  have  considered  as  of  exceeding  importance,  because  we 
have  at  times  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
get  their  money  out  of  these  lands,  and  it  was  a  matter  in  which  we 
were  naturally  very  much  interested,  because  the  financial  feature  of 
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the  case  is  one  which  has  appealed  strongly  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  much  greater  importance  as  affecting  the  land  policy  of  this 
Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Col.  McIntyrb.  No. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  as  establishing  a  precedent  in  the  matter  of  the 
land  holdings  ? 

Col.  McIntyre.  No;  the  precedent  would  be  of  very  limited  appli- 
cation. This  sale  rid  us  of  practically  one-third  of  the  property  which 
we  regarded  as  a  particular  burden.  The  precedent  could  only  apply 
to  the  remaining  two-thirds.  That  was  all  there  was.  ^  It  was  return- 
ing to  private  ownership  land  which  had  always  been  in  private  own- 
ership and  was  putting  the  Government  in  a  good  position  with  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  generally  regarded  as  a  very  bad  investment. 
The  precedetit  was  of  very  limited  application.  It  could  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  one  or  two  more  sales  only. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(Mr.  Garrett  moved  that  the  committee  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman.  The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed 
to,  and  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILIPPINE 

GOVERNMENT. 


In  executive  session  February  18, 1911,  it  was  decided  to  admit  into 
the  hearings  the  document  entitled  "  The  Friar  Land  Inquiry,  Philip- 
pine government,"  submitted  by  Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  secretary 
of  the  interior  of  the  Philippine  government.     It  is  as  follows : 

££POKT  BY  W.  CAMEBON  FOBBES,  THE  60VEBN0B  GENEBAL  OF 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Office  of  the  Governor  General 

OF  THE  PhH^IPPINE  IsLANDS, 

Manila^  August  30, 1910, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  accordance  with  vour  inquiry  as  to 
the  facts  relating  to  the  administration  and  sale  of  friar  lands  by  the 
Philippine  ffovernment,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  read  with 
great  care  me  speech  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Colorado,  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  friar  lands  and  other  matters  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  delivered  in  Congress  on  Monday,  June  13, 1910.  Mr.  Martin 
has  evidently  studied  the  subject  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  care  and  used  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  to  make  the  attitude  of  the  insular  govern- 
ment appear  to  be  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable. 

I  take  immediate  and  entire'  issue  with  Mr.  Martin ;  in  some  in- 
stances as  to  his  facts,  which  are  distorted  to  appear  discreditable 
when  they  are  really  otherwise,  but  mainly  in  regard  to  his  conclu- 
sions, which  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  reached  had  he  taken  the 
trouble  necessary  to  come  out  here  and  inform  himself  first-hand  as 
to  the  matters  with  which  he  dealt. 

There  are  eight  millions  of  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  poten- 
tially good  laborers,  and  with  the  present  sanitary  methods  for  im- 
proving their  physical  condition,  with  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
Sosed  miprovements  in  the  means  of  transportation  and  of  the  hau- 
ling of  freight  at  the  larger  commercial  centers,  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  animal  diseases  which  have  been  so  disastrous,  the  success 
of  the  campaign  against  the  destructive  insects  which  have  spoiled 
so  many  of  the  fair  crops  of  the  islands,  and  with  the  stimulus  which 
will  follow  from  the  general  registration  of  lands  which  is  under 
contemplation,  the  completion  of  the  systems  of  irrigation  to  insure 
the  crops  from  drought  and  to  give  two  crops  a  year  where  one  is  now 
obtained,  with  the  better  prices  which  come  from  the  opening  of  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines,  there  is  not  in  my 
mind  the  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the  one  obstacle  between  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  their  becoming  a  modern  and  progressive 
people  enjoying  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  those  necessaries 
of  life  and  comforts  which  are  usually  to  be  found  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  the  lack  of  capital  in  the  islands. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  heart  bleed  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  these 
willing,  faithful,  kindly,  docile,  and  industrious  people  toiling  against 
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almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  get  only  a  fraction  of  what  should 
be  theirs  without  the  expenditure  ox  nearly  so  much  effort  and  strain. 
I  have  passed  along  roads  where  the  incessant  sound  of  the  beating  of 
the  rice  by  wooden  pestles  could  be  heard  resounding  in  dull  tones  as 
far  as  one  could  hear,  these  pestles  of  heavy  wood  sometimes  being: 
worked  by  little  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school  instead  of 
assuming  such  burdens,  the  cruel  part  of  this  being  that  this  work 
could  be  done  with  a  fraction  of  the  effort  and  cost  bv  machinerr 
were  adequate  transportation  available  and  were  mills  erected  and 
in  operation  within  a  reasonable  distance.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
waste  of  human  effort  to-day  existing  throughout  the  Philippine 
Islands  through  the  loss  of  sugar  due  to  the  fact  that  not  one  sinde 
modem  sugar  mill  exists  in  this  countr}^  and  that  an  amount  whidi 
the  expei-ts  estimate  equals  40  per  cent,  or  almost  half,  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  cane,  under  the  primitive  methods  of  reduction  now 
existing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  thus  rendering  the  effort  of  the 
Filipino  only  one-half  as  effective  as  it  would  be  were  modem  mills 
to  be  adopted. 

In  my  maugural  address  I  showed  a  comparison  between  the  indus- 
trial condition  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
which  I  quote  in  full  here  : 

Let  us  tnrn  onr  attention  to  n  few  comparative  flf^nres.  The  totiil  |K>pu1atioc 
<rf  Hawnii  is  lOS.OOO  i)eople,  or  about  one-fortieth  i«rt  of  the  popnlattou  of  tlh* 
Philippine  IslandB,  now  approximately  8,000,000.  The  total  exports  froa 
Hawnii  in  1907  were  $20,000,000;  the  total  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
lor  the  same  year  were  $34,000,000.  In  other  words,  Hawaii  produced  for 
export  approximately  thirty-six  times  ns  much  per  capita  as  did  the  Philippiik* 
Islands. 

This  is  not  becauFe  their  In  borers  are  superior,  as  Hawaii  has  come  here  in 
search  of  laborers  and  reports  that  those  few  whom  they  have  obtaineil  niv 
equal  to  their  Japanes**.  Koi*ean,  and  other  laborers.  Porto  Rico  has  l,00rt.tn«> 
people,  or  one-eighth  the  ijopulntion  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  In  1907  its 
exports  were  $27,000,000.  Porto  Rico  evidently  does  not  exercise  the  aune 
degree  of  ecH^uomy  in  the  use  of  its  labor  as  does  Hawaii,  for  It  produces  oulr 
one-sixth  as  much  r)er  capita  for  exjwrt,  and  still  Porto  Rico  exiK)rts  six  time* 
as  much  per  capita  ns  do  the  |)eople  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Were  thwv 
Islands  to  produce  for  sjile  to  other  countries  as  much  per  capita  as  Porto  Rioo 
the  total  exports  would  be  $216,000,000.  Were  they  to  produce  as  much  iwr 
capita  as  Hawaii  the  total  exports  would  be  $1,179,000,000  a  year. 

The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Hawaii  has  an  abundance  of 
capital,  employs  modem  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufticture,  modem 
freight-handling  devices,  and  suitable  and  adequate  steamship  and  rallntid 
facilities.  In  other  words,  in  Hawaii  the  work  of  the  laborer  counts,  in  the 
Philippines  Islands  it  does  not.  No,  it  is  not  labor  that  is  wanted  here:  it  is 
capital.. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  beet-sugjar  interests  of  the  United 
States,  whose  agency  in  attacking  the  administration  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  so  thinly  veiled  by  the  personality  of  Mr.  Martin  that  no- 
liody  is  deceived  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  attack,  should  endeavor  to 

Erevent  Philippine  competition  with  their  money-making  enterprises 
y  endeavoring  to  get  up  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  against 
the  sale  of  friar  lands,  or  any  other  lands,  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. However,  anybody  really  conversant  with  the  affairs  or  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  who  understands  the  proper  economic  develc©- 
ment  of  the  country  can  readily  see  that  the  real  advantage  to  the 
Filipino  lies  in  having  capital  to  turn  his  efforts  into  money  instead 
of  having  them  wasted  in  preparing  a  product  that  can  not  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  products  of  other  countries 
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having  the  advantages  of  modern  methods  of  production,  manu- 
facture, and  transportation. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  to  compete  with  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo«  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  all  other  tropica]  coimtries,  in  the 
market  for  rubber,  coprax,  hard  woods,  sugar,  varnish,  gimi^  gutta- 
pei*cha,  tobacco,  shells,  fisheries,  rice,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  products. 
The  price  at  which  these  products  can  be  sold  in  other  countries  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  cost  of  production  of  these  commodities,  and 
in  those  colonies  and  countries  where  the  production  is  made  under 
the  most  modern  and  favorable  circumstances,  where  the  means  of 
transportation  are  improved  and  systematized,  the  manufacturers  and 
producers  can  afford  to  pay  their  laborers  a  better  price  than  they  can 
in    those  countries  where  the  cost  of  production  is  greater.    The 
greater  cost  of  production  when  primitive  methods  are. used  is  usually 
accompanied  by  an  inferior  product,  owing  to  the  fact  that  machinery 
can  usually  be  depended  on  to  do  better  work  than  individuals  in 
most  of  these  industries  and  to  give  a  more  uniform  and  marketable 
rosult.     Calculating,  then,  on  a  lower  price  for  our  product,  the  fact 
that  we  are  using  less  economical  methods  indicates  that  the  laborer 
must  get  less  for  his  share  of  the  work. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  laborers  here  are  living  worse  than  laborers 
in  Hawaii,  for  example,  or  in  other  places  where  production  is  made 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  The  Philippine  people  do  not  have 
houses  that  are  proof  against  the  winds  and  rams  which  so  frequently 
blow  with  great  force  tliroughout  the  islands.  A  particularly  strong 
gale  will  sometimes  leave  hmidreds  of  houses  lying  flat  in  its  track, 
where,  were  the  people  properly  housed,  not  a  single  house  would 
suffer  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  force  of  air  blowing 
against  it  The  Philippine  people  as  a  rule  do  not  have  enough  good 
food  to  eat ;  they  do  not  have  bread  and  meat  and  are  limited  in  their 
diet  to  rice  and  fish,  with  a  ceitain  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  Philippine  people  do  not  have  modern  doctors  or  surgeons  and 
medicines  within  reach  of  the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  population.  The  list 
of  unfavorable  conditions  of  life  which  the  Filipinos  are  obliged  to 
undergo  because  they  can  not  get  employment  wnich  will  yield  them 
u  greater  return  is  a  very  long  one,  and  the  details  of  it  would  serve 
no  particularly  useful  purpose.  Anybody  sufficiently  interested  to 
make  the  study  can  come  here  and  see  it  with  his  own  eyes. 

For  anybody  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  capital  here  in  oi'der  to 
change  this*  condition  and  enable  the  Philippine  Islands  to  conipete 
favorably  with  other  countries  will  militate  to  the  economic  disad- 
vantage of  the  people  is  an  absurdity  too  patent  almost  to  need  refu- 
tation. The  first  people  who  will  benefit  by  the  introduction  of 
modem  methods  are  the  Filipinos  themselves. 

It  is  further  an  absurdity  to  assert  that  the  coming  of  capital  will 
injure  the  Filipino  by  crowding  him  down.  You  can  not  crowd  a 
man  down  who  is  at  the  bottom.  The  minimum  here  is  fixed  by  what 
nature  will  readily  supply  to  primitive  man  who  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunitv  to  know  the  better  things  of  life  and  has  not  come  to  want 
them,  ft  is  not  as  in  the  United  States,  where  a  man  is  thi'eatened 
with  freezing,  with  lack  of  necessary  shelter,  with  failure  to  get 
clothes,  or  with  lack  of  food.  The  country  here  is  not  frozen  one- 
half  the  year,  but  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  year  round;  and 
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'while  civilized  conditions,  with  the  modem  agencies  which  we  hope 
to  give  the  Filipinos,  are  not  vet  within  their  reach,  and  will  not  be 
until  capital  has  come  to  supply  them  with  means  of  bettering  tiiem- 
selves,  still  the  power  of  sustaining  life,  although  a  life  that  we 
should  consider  a  very  miserable  one,  is  easily  within  the  reach  of 
every  diligent  person  m  the  islands.  A  provincial  governor  recently 
told  me  that,  the  rice  crop  havin^r  failed,  he  had  gone  out  among  the 
people  and  urged  them  to  plant  com  and  vegetables  so  tiiiat  mere 
fidiould  be  no  dancer  of  their  suflPering  for  lack  of  food.  With  a  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  the  United  States  the  season  has  gone  by  and  famine 
is  much  more  of  a  menace  than  it  is  here. 

Given,  then^  that  the  soil  will  supply  the  Filipino  with  the  meager 
necessities  which  he  had  hitherto  mown,  and  that  the  laws  and  free- 
dom of  movement  are  such  that  he  can  take  possession  of  a  few  acres 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  45,000,000  acres  of  public  domain,  elsewhere 
shown  in  this  letter  to  l>e  waiting  for  such  occupation^  it  follows  that 
a  corporation  or  trust  or  combination  of  capital  or  an  mdividual  own- 
ing money  desirous  of  entering  into  business  here  has  got  to  compete 
not  only  with  what  the  soil  offers  with  such  little  expenditure  of 
effort,  but  also  with  the  inertia  which  leads  people  to  contimie  livini: 
the  kind  of  existence  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  because 
they  do  not  know  the  advantages  which  flow  from  more  favorable 
conditions  of  life,  and  with  that  peculiar  love  of  his  home,  his  family, 
his  town,  and  the  immediate  surroundings  to  which  he  has  become 
accustomed,  which  nfakes  it  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  any  Fili- 
pino to  change  his  place  of  residence! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  individual  who  has  taken  up  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  friar  land?,  namely,  55,000  acres,  in  Mindoro  has 
offered  and  is  offering  Filipinos  better  conditions  for  their  labor  than 
I  personally  know  of  their  being  able  to  get  in  any  other  part  of  the 
islands  outside  of  the  large  cities.  For  instance,  he  is  offering  80 
oentavos  a  day  and  free  houses  and  medical  treatment  for  his  laborers, 
while  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  is  from  40  to  50  centavos  a  day, 
without  a  nouse  or  medical  service.  So  that  this  one  individual  will 
benefit  those  few^  Filipinos  that  he  gets  to  work  for  him  and  put 
them  among  the  most  prosperous  and  comfortable  people  in  the 
islands.    If  we  take  the  number  of  laborers  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole 

Population,  it  means  that  we  have  a  population  of  1,600,000  laborers. 
*he  Mindoro  purchaser  will  find  employment  for  3,000  of  these.  So 
that  this  means  he  will  have  succeeded  in  benefiting  only  an  almost  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  population.  I  should  personally  like 
to  see  similar  enterprises,  either  for  this  kind  of  industry  or  for  others, 
started  on  hundreds  of  other  unoccupied  and  waste  tracts  of  land,  in 
the  hopes  of  benefiting  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
islands. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  the  man  who  labors  on  the  plantation  who 
derives  benefit  from  a  successful  enterprise  conducted  here.  Capital 
very  seldom  gets  away  with  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  Mann- 
f acturing  concerns  usually  get  away  with  a  good  deal  less.  Something 
like  90  per  cent  of  the  receipts  stay  in  the  country.  And  if  soil  whicn 
for  centuries  has  lain  idle  can  be  made  to  produce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race  several  hundred  thousand  pesos  a  year,  I  perf^onallj 
do  not  grudge  the  small  percentage  which  goes  out  as  profit  on  the 
capital,  but  welcome  the  big  percentage  that  goes  into  the  hands  of 
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the  laborers,  the  transportation  comi)anies,  merchants,  and  trades- 
people of  the  Philipi)me  Islands.  This  fact  is  so  patent  to  anybody 
who  has  taken  five  minutes  to  think  the  thing  out  that  I  am  led  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  the  criticism  leveled  against  the  sale  of 
the  fnar-lands  estates  to  these  people  is  not  inspired  by  any  real  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos,  but  is  inspired  by  a  lively 
sense  of  possible  competition  to  interests  in  which  the  individual  who 
presented  the  arguments,  or  the  captalists  behind  him  who  prepared 
them,  may  realize  for  some  of  their  profits. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the  object  for  which  the  lands  were 
bought  was  the  settlement  of  the  agrarian  (j^uestion,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Taft  and  other  friends  of  the  Philippme  government  who  came 
and  asked  this  legislation  and  got  it. 

After  the  purchase  there  were  found  to  be  16,000  possible  tenants 
occupying  the  land.  The  number  of  occupants  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased, as  the  government  had  signed  up  on  July  1,  1910,  21,271 
leases,  in  addition  to  sales  certificates  numbering  14,990,  or  a  total  of 
36,261,  of  which  36,876  were  issued  to  actual  occupants. 

The  purchase  of  the  large  unoccupied  estates  from  the  friars  was 
necessary,  because  the  owners  of  the  properties  were  not  forced  to  sell 
and  were  driving  a  very  hard  barrain  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands 
and  insisted  on  our  taking  all  of  those  we  took  or  none.  The  surveys 
were  begun  and  the  director  of  lands  requested  the  commission  to 
give  him  enough  money  to  survey  all  the  lands  immediately,  but  this 
was  not  done  by  the  commission,  as  it  did  not  care  at  that  time  to 
increase  the  number  of  surveyors  and  the  number  of  engineers  suffi- 
ciently to  survey  all  of  them  m  one  or  two  years,  but  instead  appro- 
priated a  moderate  sum  of  money  and  told  the  director  of  lands  to 
take  more  time  to  it 

The  survey  of  the  unoccupied  estates  was  a  matter  of  lesser  im- 
portance, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  time  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  expenditure  of  money,  than  the  survey  of  lands  which  were 
occupied  by  tenants,  because  all  that  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
surveys  of  the  unoccupied  estates  was  to  make  a  survey  showing  the 
outside  boundaries,  a  matter  involving  only  a  little  time,  and  one 
which  had  to  be  done  before  the  purchase  was  complete  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  terms  of  the  purchase  contract,  while  to  prepare  surveys  of 
the  occupied  lands  involved  measuring  each  parcel  neld  by  each  indi- 
vidual, a  matter  requirinjg  a  very  much  greater  time,  as  not  only  would 
it  thus  involve  the  outside  boundaries  of  the  estates  as  in  the  unoc- 
cupied ones  but  also  the  interior  divisions  to  protect  individual  rights 
opposed  by  other  individuals^  in  which  case  tne  claims  of  the  individ- 
uals had  to  be  heard  and  adjudicated  before  the  final  plans  could  be 
approved.  ^ 

The  Filipino  is  very  strongly  wedded  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
bringing  up.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  him  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another.  He  clings  to  the  soil  he  knows.  H^s  is  true  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent. 

The  island  of  Cebu  has  nearly  700,000  people.  It  is  small  and, 
having  a  ridge  of  mountains  through  the  center,  has  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  soil  available  for  cultivation.  Within  si^t  of  this 
island  on  either  side  lie  the  great  islands  of  Leyte,  Mindano,  Negros, 
and  Bohol,  all  of  which  possess  great  areas  of'  fertile  and  cultivable 
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landSy  needing  a  population ;  and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  i 
ttiB  people  o|  Ceoa  to  croas  the  small  intervening  space  of  water  and 
take  up  the  rich  lands  merely  waiting  for  people  to  place  th«n  in 
BUich  better  circumstances  than  those  under  whicn  they  are  now  living 
in  their  own  little  island. 

When  the  government  had  purchased  all  the  occupied  lands  and  was 
making  arrangements  to  lease  to  tenants,  it  was  found  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  lands  were  occupied  and  60  per  cent 
were  unoccupied  and  uncultivated.  It  was  natural  that  the  occupied 
lands  should  be  the  most  valuable  ones,  as  land  which  is  cultivated  is 
always  more  valuable  than  uncultivated  land  of  the  same  class,  and 
the  figures  showed  that  land  to  the  value  of  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
was  occupied  and  40  per  cent,  or  approximately  $3,000,000  worth,  of 
vacant,  imoccupied,  and  uncultivated  land  had  been  purchased  by 
the  government,  for  some  of  which  they  had  no  sale,  as  the  Filipinos 
have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the  value  of  titles  and  can  take 
tip  homesteads  free  of  charge  if  they  so  desire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  court  of  land  registration  reports  that  there  are  about  2,250,000 
parcels  of  land  in  the  islands,  of  which  <mly  about  6,000  have,  up  to 
date,  received  titles  from  the  government.  The  bulk  of  these  people 
occupy  their  land  by  sufferance  and  because  they  have  acquired  a 
right  to  it  by  reason  of  use  and  cultivation,  rather  than  through  anv 
title  which  they  may  hold,  either  from  the  American  or  Spanish 
Government.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  public  land  thus  held 
in  these  parcels  does  not  exceed  20,000,000  acres,  or,  say,  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage  of  the  islands,  it  is  evident  to  anybody  that  the 
Filipino  is  not  going  to  come  and  pay  the  government  a  high  price 
for  land  when  he  can,  under  the  homestead  act,  settle  on  other  vacant 
land  for  nothing,  knowing,  as  he  usually  does,  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  available  land  lying  close  to  the  place  in  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  and  from  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  move  him. 

Thus  it  became  evident  that  the  government  was  confronted  with 
one  of  two  alternatives — either  to  pay  several  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  treasury  to  extinguish  the  friar-lands  bonds,  or  to  sell  these  lands 
under  some  conditions  which  would  attract  purchasers.  It  was 
found  that,  not  being  in  any  sense  public  land,  but  being  lands  really 
held  in  trust  by  the  Philippine  government  for  the  re{>ayment  of  a 
loan  for  which  they  were  security,  and  the  intei'est  on  said  loan  being 
a  public  debt  to  the  treasury,  the  duty  devolved  on  the  government 
to  find  some  method  of  selling  these  lands,  relieving  the  taxpavers  of 
the  islands  of  the  necessity  of  paying  interest  and  eventually  the 
whole  purcliase  money  of  the  land.  These  lands  are  in  no  senae 
public  domain  and  can  not  be  so  held.  This  was  recocfnized  in  the 
railroad  concession,  which  has  the  right  to  take  public  lands  without 
neimbursement,  but  has  to  pay  the  government  tor  what  friar  lands 
it  takes  for  its  rights  of  way ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  land  be 
Bold  to  redeem  the  bonds  with  which  it  was  bought,  it  having  been 
found  that  these  lands  were  not  in  any  sense  pumic  domain  and  not 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  the  same.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  was  received  to  the  effect  that  theae 
lands  could  be  sold  in  larger  units  than  that  provided  for  the  public 
domain.  The  government  would  have  been  negligent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duty  had  it  failed  to  avail  itself  of  any  opportunity  to  sell 
these  lands  to  whatever  purchasers  offered  who  would  reimburse  the 
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goYernment  for  the  cost  of  purchase,  providing  always  that  in  no 
way  would  the  purchaser  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any  occupants 
of  the  land. 

The  success  of  the  bureau  of  lands  in  putting  these  estates  on  the 
market  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  leases  and  sales  have  been  consum- 
mated for  72  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  representing  a  considerably 
greater  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  more 
valuable  lands  were  the  first  to  be  taken  up.  Thus,  although  only 
40  per  cent  of  these  lands  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
something  over  72  per  cent  now  come  under  the  category  of  occupied 
lands.  Tnat  this  has  been  done  in  the  main  by  inducinj^  small  ten- 
ants to  come  in  and  take  up  land  is  evidenced  by  the  tact  that  al- 
though 16,000  tenants  were  all  that  were  found  on  the  land,  leases  or 
sales  to  the  number  of  36,000  have  been  executed,  an  increase  of 
20,000. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  myself  conmiiserating  very  greatly 
the  hardship  imposed  on  the  Filipmos  who  are  compelled  to  pay  4 
per  cent  interest  on  the  purchase  price  of  their  land  and  get  it  in  25 
annual  installments,  which  means  that  by  paying  the  equivalent  of  8 
per  cent  interest  a  year  they  get  their  land  without  any  further  pay- 
ments at  all.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  for  borrowing  money 
in  these  islands  in  the  past  have  ranged  from  1  per  cent  a  month  up, 
often  reaching  10  per  cent  a  month,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Filipino  is  now  obtaining  his  land  are  com- 
paratively easy. 

Taking  the  lowest  rate  within  reach  of  the  better  class  of  Filipino 
'oefoi-e,  namely,  12  per  cent  a  year,  he  would  be  paying  50  per  cent 
more  annually  on  the  same  valuation  than  the  tenant  of  the  friar 
land  is  now  paying,  and  at  the  end  of  25  years  he  would  be  just  as  far 
from  owning  his  land  as  he  was  in  the  beginning.  These  figures 
demonstrate  m  an  mcontrovertible  manner  the  fact  that,  even  though 
the  valuation  of  the  estates  originally  is  somewhat  high,  still  the  fact 
that  the  credit  of  the  government  is  pledged  to  secure  the  bonds  with 
which  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  fact  that  these  bonds  run  for  a 
period  of  30  years,  gives  the  government  a  vantage  point  that  enables 
it  to  offer  terms  much  easier  than  are  usually  offered  to  tenants  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  annual  payments 
and  from  the  resultant  interest  in  the  property  occupied  and 
improved. 

The  sale  of  the  Mindoro  estate  was  a  particularly  fortunate  sale. 
The  government  received  the  full  cost  or  purchase,  plus  the  cost  of 
interest  and  surveys  and  a  proportionate  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  friar-lands  estates;  so  that  by  this  means,  and  by  this  means 
only,  could  we  hope  to  make  ourselves  whole  for  having  paid  a  .large 
sum  of  money  for  a  large  amount  of  unoccupied  wild  lands  in  an 
island  in  which  unoccupied  and  wild  lands  were  in  great  abundance 
and  available  to  the  extent  of  40  times  the  acreage  sold  to  this  par- 
ticular individual. 

Personally  I  should  like  to  see  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  all  these 
unoccupied  friar  lands  entered  into  immediately  with  individuals  or 
corwrations.  It  is  of  verj^  littfe  interest  to  me  whether  the  money 
to  be  spent  in  the  development  of  these  estates  is  derived  from  the 
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operations  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  su^r  in  the 
United  States  or  m  the  business  of  guano  in  Guatemala.  So  long  as 
it  is  money  and  is  to  be  spent  here  to  benefit  Filipinos — and  if  spent 
here,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Filipinos  under  tlie  laws 
which  exist  regulating  such  matters — I  care  very  little  where  the 
money  comes  fxom  or  how  it  was  obtained.  I  never  thought  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Poole  represented  sugar  interests  or  shipping  interests, 
nor  is  the  matter,  once  learned,  of  so  much  importance  that  I  care  to 
remember  it,  so  long  as  he  goes  in  in  good  fidtn,  pays  his  taxes,  com- 
plies with  the  law,  and  puts  up  from  time  to  time  his  purchajse  price 
of  the  estate^  in  order  that  we  may  repay  our  loan  for  the  friar  land* 
without  calling  on  the  Filipino  people  to  go  without  lots  of  things  of 
which  they  are  in  crying  need  in  order  to  pay  off  these  bonds  when 
they  become  due. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  employees  of  the  government  interesting 
themselves  in  enterprises  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  government 
has  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged,  the  investment  by  employees 
of  their  money  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  rules  have  been  laid 
down  very  strictly  in  the  civil-service  rules,  and  are  as  follows: 

No  officer'  or  employee  shall  engage  in  any  private  business,  vocation,  or 
profession,  or  be  connected  with  any  connnorolal  undertaking,  or  lend  money 
on  real  or  personal  property,  without  written  permission  from  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  or  office  In  which  he  is  serving,  and  of  the  governor  general  or  proper 
head  of  department.  As  a  general  rule,  in  any  enterprise  which  involves  the 
taking  of  tinio,  this  prohibition  will  be  absolute  in  the  case  of  those  officers  and 
employees  whose  remuneration  Is  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  their  entire  time 
is  at  the  dl8j)0Ral  of  the  government;  If  granted  permission  to  engage  in  a 
business  requiring  time  of  applicant  copies  must  be  furnished  the  director. 

The  investment  by  Mr.  Carpenter  in  leasing  of  certain  lands  can 
not  be  subject  to  any  possible  criticism,  unless  that  of  diverting  his 
time  and  attention  from  public  affairs,  as  none  of  his  administrative 
functions  had  anything  wnatever  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the 
lands.  He  was  not  in  position  to  influence  in  any  way  the  manage- 
ment of  the  friar  lands,  the  persons  to  whom  they  should  be  leased,  or 
terms  on  which  they  should  be  leased.  Such  sales  as  were  made  were 
not  subject  to  his  approval,  nor  did  they  depend  for  their  initiative 
upon  any  action  on  his  part,  the  whole  matter  lying  in  the  department 
01  the  interior,  subject  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Worcester,  to  whom  the 
director  of  lands  reported.  Commissioner  Worcester  is  a  superior 
officer  to  Mr.  Carpenter  and  reports  directly  to  the  governor  general. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carpenter  to  influence  or  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  friar  lands  would  have  been  justly  re- 
sented by  Mr.  Worcester  as  an  unjustifiable  intrusion,- and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  no  such  intrusion  ever  was  known  to  take  place.  As  to  the 
question  of  use  of  his  time.  I  can  testify  personally  that  no  man  in 
tne  government  service  has  been  more  faitnful  to  his  work  than  Mr. 
Carpenter  or  served  longer  or  more  arduous  hours.  When  I  assumed 
the  position  of  governor  general  I  was  really  alarmed  for  his  health 
owing  to  overwork,  and  encountered  some  difficulty  in  making  hini 
let  up. 

The  kind  of  thing  which  this  government  frowns  upon  is,  for 
example,  for  the  collector  of  customs  to  be  interested  in  any  shipping 
or  importing  concerns;  for  the  purchasing  agent  to  be  interested  in 
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any  commercial  enterprise  with  which  he  has  dealings;  for  the 
director  of  lands  to  be  interested  in  any  lands  over  which  he  has 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  any  kind ;  or  for  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  to  hold  any  such  interests. 

I  have  personally  discouraged  any  American  on  the  commission 
from  having  any  financial  interest  in  any  enterprise  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  which  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  legislation  upon  which  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  vote.  It  is,  however,  always  possible  for 
officers  to  state  the  fact  that  they  are  interested  in  one  or  other  enter- 
prise and  refuse  to  vote.  This,  I  believe,  is  common  practice  with  the 
judiciary  and  with  legislators  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Filipino  commissioners  have  been  men  of 
property  and  means,  and  some  of  them  with  fairly  important  inter- 
ests; and  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  men  of  that  standing  and 
responsibility  on  the  commission.  The  rule  has  not  been  made  to 
apply  to  Filipinos  with  the  same  force  that  it  did  to  Americans. 

As  time  goes  on  and  more  Americans  engage  in  enterprises  here,  it 
is  likely  that  members  of  the  commission  will  be  selected  of  men  who 
have  interests  allied  to  the  country,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  prac- 
tice should  be  frowned  upon. 

Commissioner  Branagan  had  invested  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  mining  enterprises,  a  fact  which  he  communicated  in  writing  to  the 
appointing  power,  before  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  still 
has  those  interests,  which  it  would  be  a  personal  sacrifice  to  him  to 

five  up,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  undergo  such  sacrifice. 
f  any  question  arises  in  which  his  vote  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
his  ownership  of  an  interest  in  these  mines,  Mr.  Branagan  will  do 
what  any  other  honest  legislator  would  do — decline  to  vote,  stating 
his  reasons.  Mr.  Worcester  has  acquired,  through  the  award  of  the 
courts  from  libel  upon  him  by  one  of  the  newspapers,  the  ownership 
of  a  paper  which  has  gone  out  of  existence,  and  some  of  the  previous 
owners  of  the  paper  have  been  rejjuired  to  pay  him  damages.  It  is 
possible  that  he  has  a  contingent  interest  in  the  property  of  some  of 
these  men  who  are  liable  to  pay  him  the  damages.  He  also  owns  his 
house  and  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  Baguio  and  $1,000  interest  in  a 
tobacco  factorj',  taken  in  liquidation  of  a  debt,  with  the  previous 
approval  of  the  governor  general.  Other  commissioners  own  their 
residences  in  which  they  live.  I  own  a  lot  of  12  acres  in  Baguio,  on 
which  I  have  built  a  house  which,  before  taking  up  the  position  of 
governor  general  I  used  to  live  in.  I  had  no  expectation  of  being 
governor  general,  and  for  that  reason  built  myself  this  house,  which 
I  loaned  to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  for  use  last  summer  when  the 
le^lature  was  in  session. 

I  also  caused  to  be  purchased  and  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in 
such  a  way  that  I  can  not  get  any  possible  profit  from  it,  a  tract  of 
land  south  of  Manila,  on  which  1  have  caused  to  be  built  a  country 
club,  for  my  personal  entertainment  and  those  of  my  friends  in 
Manila  who  like  to  participate  in  the  kind  of  sports  provided  at  that 
club. 

The  question  of  what  real-estate  interests  were  held  by  commis- 
sioners was  raised  some  years  ago  by  some  doubting  person  in 
Congress,  and  the  following  cablegrams  in  regard  to  the  matter  show 
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the  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  then — a  condition  which  I  be- 
lieve continues  to  exist,  except  as  here  shown. 

rCabloj;ram  received.] 

Washington.  January  /S,  J90H. 
IDE,  Manila: 

Senate  paBsed  the  foUowiuK  resolutton : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  aud  U  hereby,  direct imI  to  iuform 
the  Senate  whether  any  member  of  the  Philippine  Ck)nimls8ion,  or  any  'ifficer 
of  the  Army,  or  United  States  Navy,  directly  or  Indirectly  owned  December  1. 
1905,  or  now  owns  any  lands  in  the  Philippine  iRlandfi,  or  had  at  that  time,  or 
has  now.  any  right  or  interest  In  such  lands  of  any  character,  and  if  no.  to 
Inform  the  Senate  what  such  ownership,  right,  or  interest  Is,  where  tlie  laml  is 
situated,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  lo<*atlon  of  the  proposed  rai loads, 
in  paid  Islands  and  who  said  officers  are." 

I  desire  a  <?tatement  from  each  conmiif^sioner  as  to  what,  if  any.  lands  be 
owned  in  the  Philippines  December  1, 1905,  or  now  owns,  or  options  to  buy  land, 
and  if  so.  to  state  where  the  lands  are  located,  espei^lally  with  reference  to  the 
proix)sed  railroads. 

T  \>T. 


LCabloKram  Sfnt.J 

Manila,  Januarj/  20,  7906, 
Secwar,  JVaHhington: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  the  ISth  of  January,  we  declare, 
each  for  himself,  as  follows: 

I  do  not  now  own.  and  never  have  owned,  any  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  any  right  to  or  Interest  In  such  lands  of  any  character,  dli'ectly  or  indirectly, 
or  any  options  to  buy  land.  This  statement  is  absolute  aud  entirely  sweeping 
in  character  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  each  member  of  my  family. 

IDE. 

wobcesteb. 
Smith. 


[Cablojfram  sent.] 

Manila,  January  20,  1906, 
Sec  WAS,  Washington: 

I  state  that  I  own  no  lands,  interest  in  lands,  or  option  thereon  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  except  In  the  province  of  Occidental  Negros.  In  that  prov- 
ince I  own  lands  in  the  municipality  of  Bacolod,  which  I  have  owned  more 
than  30  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  proposed  new  railroad  will  pass 
l)j  any  part  of  my  land  in  that  municipality.  I  own  another  hacienda  in  the 
municipality  of  Hog,  south  of  Hlmamallan  not  near  any  projected  railroad. 
This  land  was  taken  last  year  under  mortgage  given  more  than  10  years  ago. 
Otherwise  than  as  above  stated  I  do  not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  own  nor  have 
■any  interest  in  or  option  for  the  purchase  of  any  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

LtrZUKIAGA. 


I  Cablegram  sont.l 

Manila,  January  20,  1906. 
Secwab,  Washkiffton: 

I  own  1,100  hectares  of  nipa  swamp  laud  In  the  province  of  Pampanga,  dO 
miles  west  of  San  Fernando  railroad  station.  Have  owned  said  land  for  12 
years.  Own  land  in  Manila,  a  little  of  which  extends  Into  the  province  <^ 
Rizal.  It  is  agricultural  land  acquired  in  1901.  I  also  own  residence  and 
business  property  in  Manila.  My  family  own  a  tract  of  land  just  outside 
lanila  city  limits  and  have  owned  it  for  more  than  a  century.  I  own  a  small 
ece  of  property  between  Pasig  and  Marlqulna.    None  of  my  property,  so  ftir 
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as  I  know,  will  be  affected  by  any  proposed  new  railroad  lines.  I  have,  in- 
directly or  directly,  no  interest  in.  right  to,  or  <H;)tion  for  the  purchase  of  any 
ISBds  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  as  above  stated. 

Leoabda. 


fraW<»jfrain  sent.] 

Manila,  January  20,  1906. 
Secwab,  Washington: 

I  own  600  hectares  25  kilometers  west  of  present  railroad  station  at  Tarlac» 
province  of  Tarlac.  and  100  hectares  10  kilometers  «»aRt  of  same  station.  In 
province  of  Pampanga  100  hectares  in  the  mnniclpality  of  Magalan.  about  15 
kilometers  from  the  present  railroad  station  at  Angeles,  and  100  hectares  in 
Florida  Blanca,  90  kilometers  west  of  Guagua.  In  province  of  Rizal  I  own  6) 
hectares  in  the  municipality  of  Taytay  traversed  by  existing  Antipolo  railroad. 
I  own  real  estate  in  Manila.  None  of  my  land,  so  far  as  I  know,  will  be  affected 
by  any  proposed  new  railroad  lines.  Lands  in  Tarlac  and  Pampanga  acquired 
In  1901.  I  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  no  interest  in,  right  to,  or  option  for 
the  purchase  of  any  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  as  above  stated. 

Taveba. 

In  reading  Mr.  Martin's  speech,  a  person  not  conversant  with  the 
facts  is  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Worcester's  relative  has  taken  some  of 
the  "  friar  "  lands,  which  is  untrue ;  and  the  fact  that  the  charge  is  so 
worded  as  to  give  that  impression  without  a  direct  misstatement  of 
fact  indicates  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Martin  a  considerable  ingenuity  in 
making  truths  lie. 

His  conclusion,  however,  thnt  Mr.  Worcc»ster  is  guilty  of  mal- 
feasance of  oflUce  hecRUse  n  rclntive  of  hi?  did  vhat  anv  othei*  citizen 
of  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  do,  and  which  Mr.  Worcester 
could  not  legally  refuse  him  the  right  to  do  if  he  requested  the  same 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  so  palpably  unjust  and  inde- 
fensible that  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  fair-minded  men.  Young 
Mr.  Worcester  was  a  citizen  of  thr  Uniti?d  States  and  Mr.  Worcester 
had  no  more  right  to  refuse  him  a  lease  of  public  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  than  he  would  have  to  anv  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Young  Mr.  Worcester  requested 
no  special  privileges,  asked  for  no  favors,  and  to<rfc  the  public  lands 
on  the  terms  provided  for  in  the  law  and  upon  the  same  terms  which 
would  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Martin  or  to  anybody  else  coming  to  the 
islands  and  undertaking  to  engage  in  business.  These  laws  were  pre- 
pared by  Congress,  and  until  changed  by  Congress  this  government 
will  give  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whetlier  they  are  relatives 
of  commissioners  or  anybody  else,  all  privileges  to  which  Americ«n 
citizens  are  entitled  un^er  the  law. 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  man  clever  enough  to  write  an  article 
like  this — if,  indeed,  it  were  written  by  Mr.  Martin — is  not  clever 
enough  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  cultivated  lands 
and  uncultivated  lands.  In  the  Tala  estate,  the  unoccupied  part  of 
which  was  leased  to  Mr.  Carpenter  at  a  lower  price  than  the  occupied 

Jjarts  were  leased  to  occupants,  Mr.  Carpenter  had  to  exi>cnd  a  very 
arge  amount  of  money  to  clear  and  prepare  for  cultivation,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  caused  a  great  many  Filipinos  to  take  up  land 
tiiere  who  would  not  have  otherwise,  an^  his  ousiness  negotiation 
made  the  Tala  deal  a  success.  His  work  has  been  an  unqualified 
benefit  to  the  Filipinos  and  nobody  has  in  any  way  suffered. 
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Mr.  Martin  charges  the  government  with  maladministration  in 
regard  to  the  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds  of  railroad  and  cit^s 
the  reconnaissance  survey  made  by  two  engineers  as  to  the  cost  of  one 
of  the  proposed  lines,  from  which  he  calculates  that  the  railroads 
ought  to  cost  $16,000  a  mile.  The  whole  basis  of  his  criticism  against 
the  administration  of  the  railroad  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  road 
cost  too  much.  To  prove  this  he  takes  the  first  uncompleted  section 
of  Panay,  which  was  made  unusually  larger  by  the  fact  that  included 
in  it  was  the  cost  of  the  Hoilo  termmals,  which,  by  the  way,  contain 
the  main  machine  shops  for  both  the  Hoilo  and  Cebu  lines  and  for 
the  projected,  but  not  yet  constructed,  Negros  lines. 

It  is  true  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  construction  of  these 
lines  is  very  much  more  expensive  than  was  expected  and  hoped. 
The  government,  however,  has  taken  every  precaution  to  make  sure 
that  every  dollar  spent  was  well  spent.  We  have  employed  a  hi^- 
priced,  competent  railroad  expert  from  the  United  States  to  oversee 
tJieir  construction,  and  the  auditing  department  of  the  government, 
in  competent  hands,  has  audited  every  voucher.  The  construction  of 
the  railroad  has  been  thoroughly  supervised.  At  no  point  that  we 
know  of  could  we  have  saved  considerable  amounts  except  at  the 
expense  of  type  of  construction.  With  the  $15,000  a  mile,  which  Mr. 
Martin  claims  should  be  the  cost  of  the  line,  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
single  yard  of  first-rate  railroad  could  be  built  in  these  islands. 

The  sinrfe  matter  of  caring  for  the  flood  waters  is  one  of  fearful 
expense.  Kainfall  in  the  Philippine  Islands  amounts  to  a  total  un- 
loiown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States;  in  the  island  of  Pimay,  at 
Capiz,  110  inches  of  rain  falls  a  year  and  10  inches  in  a  day  is  not 
unknown.  The  rivers  rise  to  a  degree  not  at  all  to  be  expected  from 
the  size  of  the  watershed  and  the  size  and  cost  of  construction  of 
bridges  and  trestles  is  correspondingly  enhanced.  An  example  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  Mabusao  Kiver,  which  has  a  mean  width  of  125 
feet  in  normal  times.  Bridges  and  trestles  for  this  river  at  flood 
having  a  width  of  1,120  feet  have  been  put  in,  and  on  my  recent  visit 
to  Panay  I  received  a  petition  from  neighboring  towns  for  a  bridge 
of  1,800  meters,  or  5,904  feet,  or  1  mile  and  624  feet  long,  as  they 
claimed  that  the  existence  of  the  embankments  there  and  the  flow 
of  water  back  damaged  their  crop. 

Mr.  Martin  lays  himself  open  to  a  very  direct  charge  of  falsehood 
in  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  country  of  Panay.  The  work  in 
northern  Panay  was  extremely  heavy  and  tor  a  considerable  distance 
amounted  to  45,900  cubic  yards  moved  per  mile  and  at  a  cost  of 
$13,770  per  mile  for  grading  only. 

Proof  of  the  insuflSciency  of  Mr.  Martin's  figures  is  found  in  the 
figures  of  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  lines  of  the  Manila  Railroad 
Co.,  not  being  built  under  government  guaranty.  The  branch  lines 
of  this  road,  for  the  construction  of  which  rails  taken  up  in  relaying 
the  main  line  were  used,  where  the  work  was  done  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  possible,  namely,  contracting  with  neighboring  prop- 
erty owners  to  move  certain  amounts  of  earOx,  taking  their  own  time 
for  it,  which  they  did  in  the  spare  moments  of  their  labors,  at  times 
when  crops  were  not  being  planted  or  harvested,  and  which  resulted 
in  getting  the  earthwork  done  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  which  it  would 
take  to  push  the  work  right  through,  where  the  supervision  of  the 
operating  lines  was  sufficient  to  care  for  the  admmistration  work 
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of  the  new  construction  and  where  the  terminals  were  all  complete 
and  had  not  to  be  in  any  way  duplicated,  construction  reached  a 
total  cost  of  about  $30,000  a  mile. 

The  high  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  lines  in  Cebu  and  Panay 
have  been  extremely  discouraging,  not  only  to  the  government  but 
also  to  the  railroad  people  who  undertook  the  contract  to  build, 
but  this  increased  cost  is  not  four  times  what  the  road  should  have 
cost,  as  Mr.  Martin  maliciously  endeavors  to  make  one  believe,  but 
it  is  40  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  more.  The  $67,000  a  mile  which  Mr, 
Martin  gives  for  the  line  in  Panay  is  now  reduced  with  the  opening 
last  weeK  of  the  railroad  through  to  Capiz,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 
line  it  is  now  proposed  to  construct  in  Panay,  to  a  total  of  $64,000 
per  mile,  this  latter  part  including  the  openmg  of  that  part  of  the 
line  on  which  the  earthwork  was  heaviest.  This  also  includes  the 
contractors'  profit  of  15^  per  cent,  which  amounts,  at  $64,000,  to 
$9,900  per  mile.  Mr.  Martin  states  that  this  profit  was  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  $67,000  which  he  mentions,  but  this  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Martin  further  quotes  Mr.  Taft's  report  to  Congress  that 
English  and  Belgian  capital  was  willing  to  build  roads  without 
guaranty.  Mr.  Taft  did  not,  however,  say,  nor  did  he  intimate  any- 
where, that  English  and  Belgian  capital  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  all  the  roads.  He  merely  repeated  that  they  were 
willing  to  undertake  some  of  them.  The  fact  that  the  reports  quoted 
by  Mr.  Martin  clearly  showed  that  425  miles  of  new  construction 
was  undertaken  by  this  capital  without  guaranty  shows  that  Mr. 
Taft's  statement  was  correct.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  government 
had  to  give  guaranty  in  order  to  induce  capital  to  undertake  less 
attractive  parts  of  the  line  shows  that  the  guaranty  was  necessary  if 
the  Philippine  people  were  to  benefit  by  having  tfie  amount  of  rail- 
road which  they  ought  to  have,  and  personal!}'  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  unexpected 
high  cost  of  the  construction  in  these  islands,  to  enter  into  further 
contracts  with  guaranty  and  continue  the  same  process  in  order  to 
insure  the  construction  of  further  necessary  lines,  as,  for  example, 
the  line  from  San  Fernando,  La  Union,  to  Laoag,  Ilocos  Norte, 
although  this  line  would  be  more  expensive  than  any  yet  constructed, 
owing  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  rivers  to  be  crossed. 

The  Filipinos  are  very  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  railroads,  and  I 
am  constantly  in  receipt  of  petitions  from  Filipinos  for  extension  of 
railroad  lines  to  their  territory.  The  delay  of  the  Philippine  Railway 
Co.  in  beginning  the  construction  of  the  line  in  Negros,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  they  have  been  discouraged  by  the  very  great 
expense  incurred  in  the  other  two  islands,  has  been  the  cause  of  very 
sharp  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

I  never  visit  the  peninsula  at  the  south  of  Luzon  known  as  Albay 
without  receiving  most  bitter  complaint  from  the  inhabitants  there, 
both  Americans  and  Filipinos^  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  has 
not  yet  begun  active  construction  into  their  province.  The  railroad  is 
strictlv  complying  with  its  concession,  but  is  leaving  that  construc- 
tion lor  the  end — a  thing  they  have  the  right  to  do  under  their 
concession. 

In  the  Ilocos  country  people  are  keen  to  get  railroads.  The  Philip- 
pine official  is  thus  doomed  to  harsh  criticism  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  for  giving  the  Philippine  people  railroads  on 
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the  best  terms  Ave  can  get  them  built,  and  from  the  Filipinos  for  not 
giving  them  railroads  enough. 

]Mr.  Martin  undertakes  to  criticize  the  fact  that  bonds  were  is?;ued 
against  the  terminals  as  constructed  and  that  a  portion  was  not  held 
up,  to  l)e  paid  for  as  other  sections  of  the  line  were  opened.  If  he 
had  carefully  read  the  law  and  concession  he  would  see  that  we  had 
to  guarantee  interest  on  bonds  on  actual  construction  as  completed. 
The  fact  that  the  work  upon  the  yards  and  terminals  was  actually 
completed  entitled  the  railroad  to  issue  bonds.  The  government 
could  not  in  good  faith  hold  them  up.  It  would  have  been  foolish 
for  the  railroad  to  have  built  them  more  slowly,  as  they  had  to  work 
from  their  terminals,  and  to  work  from  uncompleted  terminals  would 
have  been  more  expensive  than  from  completed  ones. 

Mr.  Martin  also  criticizes  the  fact  that  bonds  have  been  issued  upon 
lines  "  preliminarily  "  completed.  That  the  government  has  not  lost 
anything  on  this  process  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  same  lines  are 
now  nearly  finally  completed,  bridges  and  culverts  are  of  permanent 
materials,  and  road  thoroughly  ballasted.  The  first  issue  is  allowed 
when  the  railroad  is  safe  for  operation  in  the  opinion  of  the  railroad 
people  and  of  the  government  expert.  The  fact  that  the  railroad  has 
operated  without  a  single  serious  accident  over  these  preliminarily 
completed  lines  shows  that  they  were  completed  to  a  point  that  justi- 
fied the  action  of  the  government. 

If  Mr.  Martin  wants  to  be  fair,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  cost  of 
construction  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  or  in  other 
tropical  countries,  taking  pains  to  select  those  countries  where  forced 
labor  does  not  prevail  in  order  to  get  a  fair  comparison,  and  he  will 
find  not  only  that  no  railroad  is  ever  built,  with  terminals,  yards, 
concrete  stations,  bridges,  etc.,  for  $15,000  a  mile,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  difiicult  for  nim  to  find  any  such  line  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000  a  mile,  and  if  he  has  found  such  line  it  is  probable  that  he 
has  not  found  absolutely  first-class  construction,  standard  as  to  width 
of  cuts,  width  of  fills,  depth  of  ballast,  weight  of  rails,  quality  of 
ties,  etc.  All  of  these  things  in  the  railroads  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  first  class,  indicating  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  wiu  be 
low. 

Mr.  Martin  cavils  a1  the  railroad  having  used  Philippine  ties  in- 
stead of  using  imported  ones  from  Australia  creosoted.  He  perhaps 
may  be,  but  ought  not  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Philippine 
woods  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  that  woods  of  the  first  group  are  im- 
mensely durable  and  extremely  hard  and  expensive  to  get,  probably 
costing  a  great  deal  more  than  Australian  ties  where  the  means  of 

Eroduction  are  usually  the  better,  but  although  more  costly  in  the 
eginning  they  are  apt  to  be  more  economical  m  the  long  run,  owing 
to  their  durability. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  government  has  made  an  excellent  trade  on 
the  railroad  deal.  I  do  not  know  a  single  thing  in  Mr.  Taft's  enlight- 
ened administration  of  the  islands  more  creditable  than  the  effort  to 
induce  railroad  capital  to  come,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  was 
finally  prevailed  to  enter  upon  construction  in  the  islands  and  the 
result  of  giving  millions  of  Philippine  people  ademiate  means  of 
transportation  who  had  never  known  the  advantages  which  arise  from 
such  privileges  was  one  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  people 
T^ho  arranged  for  it  and  to  the  American  administration  of  the 
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islands.  Even  now  the  increased  business  along  the  lines  shows  the 
result  of  the  stimulus.  The  figures  in  Luzon  of  the  business  of  the 
Manila-Da^pan  Kailroad  are  inspiring  as  evidences  of  a  coming 
power  and  growth  among  the  Hiilippine  people.  The  Visayan 
Islands,  where  the  construction  is  more  recent  and  the  people  are 
more  near  the  beginning,  have  not  yet  blossomed  to  the  fullness  which 
it  is  confidently  expected  they  will,  but  even  here  increases  have  aver- 
aged in  Cebu  62  per  cent  annually  in  the  two  years  of  operation.  In 
Panay  it  is  too  early  to  say,  because  the  line  was  only  opened  there 
to  its  northern  terminal  last  week. 

I  inclose  herewith  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Executive  Secretary.  To  this  latter  document  I  have  added  as  an 
exhibit  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Manuel  Quezon  to  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  Camebon  Forbes, 

Oovemor  Oen&rdl. 

Hon.  Jacob  M.  Dickiksok, 

Secretary  of  War^  Manila^  P.  /• 

GQ29^—w  L— PT  20—11 2 


BEFOBT  OF  DEAH  C.  WOBCESTER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Depart^ibnt  of  the  Interior* 

Manila^  Avgust  29. 1910. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following:  report  relative  to  the  charges  reflecting  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  of  the  bureau 
of  lands,  made  bv  Bepresentative  John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado,  in  his 
speech  entitled  "Exploiting  the  Philippines,"  delivered  on  June  13, 
1910. 

The  use  made  by  Representative  Martin  of  extracts  from  govern- 
ment reports  and  public  documents  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
use  made  of  Holy  Scripture  by  the  New  England  clergyman  who,  in 
the  days  when  it  was  customary  for  a  preacher  to  take  a  tot  of  rum  be- 
for  entering  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  got  a  drop  too  much  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  text,  "And  Judas  went  and 
hanged  himself.    Go  thou  and  do  likewise!'* 

In  other  words,  Representative  Martin,  by  the  quotation  and  mis- 
interpretation of  passages  which  suited  his  purpose,  and  by  the  sup- 
pression of  passages  which  if  quoted  would  have  made  his  contentions 
ridiculous,  has  succeeded  in  presenting  an  utterly  misleading  picture 
of  the  policv  of  the  Philippine  government  relative  to  the  disposal 
of  friar  lands.     As  an  instance  in  point,  I  cite  the  following: 

The  Philippine  Interior  department  (American)  has  fixed  100  pesos,  that  !«. 
100  Philippine  dollars,  as  the  minimum  sale  price  of  land,  regardless  of  qiwD- 
tity.  As  that  is  more  money  than  most  of  the  little  brown  brothers  ever  saw 
at  one  time,  the  result  has  not  been  conducive  to  land  ownership.  It  affords  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  fact  that  up  to  June  30,  190S,  but  675  Filipinos  had 
acquired  title  to  land  under  American  occur)ation,  and  of  the  further  fact  thnt 
of  the  60,000  tenant  families  on  these  lands  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  not 
more  than  20,000  remain. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limitation  upon  the  size  of  the  tract  of  friar 
land  which  an  occupant  may  lease  or  purchase.  The  administrative 
limitation  which,  for  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  hereinafter  ex- 
plained, has  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  excessively 
small  tracts  of  land  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  high  price  on  such 
tracts  is  applicable  to  public  lands  only,  as  distinguished  from  friar 
lands.  He  has  himselt  quoted  in  full  the  administrative  regrulation 
in  question,  yet  he  here  misinterprets  it  and  creates  the  belief  that 
occupants  have  left  friar  estates  because  they  were  charged  excessive 
prices  for  their  small  holdings. 

As  an  instance  of  the  suppression  of  public  records.  I  cite  the 
following: 

LEASING  FRIAR-LANDS  ESTATES. 

It  appears  that  while  the  sales  have  been  n  negligible  quantity,  over  100.000 

acres  of  these  Innds  have  been  leased  to  20,000  tenants,  at  an  average  rental  of 

$1.30  per  acre  per  year.    This  is  the  annual  rental  per  acre  which  "  our  wanis** 

have  to  pay  and  by  the  payment  they  acquire  no  interest  in  or  any  title  to  the 

anda  upon  which  they  live. 

(1072) 
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Section  11  of  the  friar-lands  act  reads: 

Sec.  11.  Should  any  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and 
occupant  of  any  portion  of  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied  by 
hUn,  be  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  the  government, 
and  shall  be  allowed  10  years  from  the  date  to  purchase  within  which  to  pay 
for  the  same  in  equal  annual  installments,  if  he  so  desires,  all  deferred  payments 
to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

Section  13  contains  the  following  proviso : 

And  provided  further,  That  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  in  his 
discretion  may  require  of  any  settler  and  occupant  so  desiring  to  purchase  that, 
pending  the  investigation  requisite  to  fix  the  precise  extent  of  his  holding  and 
its  cost,  he  shall  attorn  to  the  government  as  its  tenant  and  pay  a  reasonable 
rent  for  the  use  of  his  holding ;  but  no  such  lease  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
three  years,  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  settler  and  occupant  so  desiring  to 
purchase  to  execute  a  lease  pending  such  investigation  shall  be  treated  as  a 
refusal  either  to  lease  or  to  purchase,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lauds  shall  proceed  to  oust  him  as  in  this  act  provided. 

In  actual  practice  it  has  been  assumed  that  all  tenants  on  friar  lands 
desired  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and  the  leases  which  have  been 
issued  to  tenants  have  been  issued  under  the  proviso  just  quoted,  and 
therefore  in  themselves  convey  the  right  of  purchase.  In  our  ad- 
ministrative procedure  we  invariable  recognize  this  preferential  right. 
Tenants  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  possess  it,  and  in  many 
instances  such  right  has  been  sold  for  cash. 

Representative  Martin  had  presumably  read  the  whole  friar-lands 
act,  as  he  quoted  from  it  such  passages  as  suit  his  purpose;  and  he 
could  hardly  have  been  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  last  sentence 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  his  speech  involves  an  additional  and 
still  more  gross  suppression  of  a  vital  part  of  the  record.  Under 
paragraph  6  of  regulations  approved  by  me  on  Maj  14,  1906,  and 

?ublished  on  page  139  in  the  Keport  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
^art  2,  1906,  every  cent  of  rental  paid  on  any  given  piece  of  land 
is  considered  as  a  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  and  is  de- 
ducted therefrom  at  the  time  the  final  charge  is  fixed.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  how  shall  I  characterize  Representative  Martin's  statement 
above  quoted?  And  what  is  to  be  said  relative  to  the  following 
statement? 

The  fact  that  the  Philippine  government  has  executed  over  20,000  leases  and 
only  446  sales  certificates  on  friar  lands  causes  one  to  wonder  if  this  result 
does  not  come  from  the  adoption  of  a  definite  plan  not  to  sell  these  friar  lands 
In  small  tracts  to  tenants,  but  to  hold  them  for  other  purpses. 

Not  content  with  the  damaging  record  he  has  thus  made  against 
himself,  Representative  Martin  makes  the  following  incorrect  state- 
ment: 

That  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Philippine  government  in  dealing;  with  these 
natives  Is  the  same  disastrous  leasing  policy  that  was  pursued  by  the  friars, 
and  which  policy  it  was  stated  was  largely  responsible  for  all  the  insurrections 
which  occurred  from  1870  to  American  occupation. 

The  policy  of  the  friars  was  to  rent  their  lands  to  Filipino  occu- 
pants. There  was  no  possible  way  in  which  occupants  could  obtain 
title  to  their  holdings.  As  above  shown,  the  right  to  purchase  their 
holdings  has,  by  the  Philippine  government,  been  conferred  by  law 
upon  occupants  of  friar  estates.  On  July  1,  1910,  14,952  of  them 
had  already  bou^t,  the  aggregate  area  purchased  being  63,185  aores. 
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The  remaining  occupants,  20,924  in  numben  held   leases  coTering 
82,755  acres,  and  have  the  right  to  purchase  their  holdings. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  further  fact 
that,  to  this  misuse  of  public  documents  and  records*  Representative 
Martin  has  added  false  statements  unsupported  by  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence.   Take,  for  instance,  the  following  charge: 

That  after  appropriating  nO0,000  of  the  pubUc  funds  to  loan  to  a^iciilturists 
who  had  lent  everything  and  were  unr.ble  to  put  In  their  croiM*.  rules  and  re>:a- 
lations  were  ipsuetl  whereby  these  loans  could  be  made  only  for  the  pnn>^»**  ^^ 
cultivating  sugar  cane  in  certain  rei^tricted  areas  where  the  tenants  were  <H»n)- 
pelled  to  furnish  the  cane  to  cert^iin  mills  located  on  the  estates  which  h:\d 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Manila  Railway  Co.,  the  8peyer  Syndics te« 
of  New  York. 

The  Manila  Railway  Co.  has  never  taken  possession  of  any  friar 
estate,  or  part  thereof,  except  a  right  of  way  30  meters  wide  over  cer- 
tain of  the  estates  near  Manila,  and  a  very  small  additional  amount  of 
land  for  station  yards  and  ballast  pits,  the  total  area  occupied  bein<r 
423.08  acres.  This  land  was  purchased  at  the  price  fixed  by  law. 
This  company  has  neither  purcnased  nor  leased  any  other  friar  Iand< 
from  the  government.  Mr.  Horace  L.  Higgins,  the  president  of  the 
company,  states  (see  Exhibit  J)  that  it  has  no  interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  any  other  friar  lands,  and  that  it  has  no  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  any  sugar  mills. 

The  tenants  on  the  estates  in  question  mill  their  own  sugar,  using 
for  the  purpose  machinery  so  out  of  date  that  "  antiquated  '^^  is  the 
only  adjective  which  properly  describes  it.  No  requirement  as  to  the 
milling  of  cane  has  ever  been  imposed  <mi  any  tenant,  nor  has  any 
suggestion  on  the  subject  been  made.  Far  from  having  compelled 
tenants  to  take  their  cane  to  the  imaginary  mills  of  a  syndicate,  the 
bureau  of  lands  has  assisted  Seiior  Pedro  Perlas,  a  tenant  on  the 
Santa  Rosa  estate,  to  purchase  a  mill  of  his  own  by  loaning  him  the 
necessary  money. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  fact  that  although  Bepresenta- 
tive  Martin's  speech  was  delivered  on  June  13, 1910,  the  figures  which 
he  cites  as  to  the  number  of  leases  and  sales  made  and  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  surveys  on  the  several  estates  are  those  for  the  year  ending 
July  1, 1908.  In  other  words,  he  is  nearly  two  years  behind  the  times 
in  his  facts  regarding  these  matters.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  A 
report  of  the  director  of  lands  giving  full  information  concerning  the 
fnar  lands  up  to  July  1,  1909,  was  on  file  in  Washington,  and  addi- 
tional information  bringing  the  facts  up  to  date  would  gladly  have 
been  furnished  had  it  been  requested. 

But  this  was  apparently  not  what  Representative  Martin  wanted. 
On  the  contrary,  ne  constantly  refers  to  conditions  which  existed  on 
July  1,  1908,  as  if  they  were  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
his  speech. 

An  absolutely  conclusive  reply  to  his  contentions  concerning  the 
friar-land  policy  of  the  insular  government  is  afforded  by  the  logic 
of  events.  His  fear  that  all  occupants  of  friar  lands  are  to  he  dis- 
possessed to  the  end  that  such  lands  may  be  made  available  for  ex- 
ploitation, and  his  specific  statement  that — 

If,  though  delayed,  the  Intent  and  pnrpose  of  Congress  finnlly  Is  to  be  nwiiected. 
and  the  Filipino  tennnts  are  to  acquire  the  friar  lands  In  Amall  parcela,  \inle«8 
the  speed  with  which  tliey  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  during  the  past  44  years 
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be  accelerated,  it  will  be  1,100  years  before  the  last  parcel  will  have  been  dis- 
posed of-T- 

become  grotesque  when  it  is  recalled  tliat  all  bona  fide  occupants  on 
friar  estates  have  now  either  purchased  their  holdings,  or  taken  out 
leases  which  give  them  the  preferential  right  to  do  so;  that  18  friar 
estates  have  been  offered  for  sale ;  that  the  5  remaining  estates  will 
be  offered  for  sale  on  or  before  December  1,  1910;  and  that  if  every 
occupant  of  friar  lands  has  not  purchased  his  holdings  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1911,  it  will  be  his  own  fault. 

These  facts  destroy  Representative  Martin's  contentions  relative  to 
the  policy  of  the  insular  government  in  the  matter  of  the  leasing  and 
sale  to  occupants  of  their  holding  on  the  friar-land  estates  and 
make  waste  paper  of  the  pages  of  his  speech  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  these  subjects. 

Representative  Martin's  speech  contains  wevj  numerous  repetitions. 
He  seems  unable  to  formulate  a  charge^  cite  liis  evidence,  and  dispose 
of  a  subject,  but  drops  it  only  to  take  it  up  again  and  again.  In  the 
interest  of  logic  and  brevity  I  have  endeavored  to  group  such  of  his 
statements  as  it  is  necessary  to  quote,  and  to  state  the  facts,  under 
the  following  headings : 

The  charge  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  others  have  l>een  parties  to  a 
conspiracy  to  oi)en  up  the  friar  lands  for  exploitation  by  the  Sugar  Trust 

The  charge  that  there  has  been  improper  sale  and  lease  of  friar  lands  to  a 
relative  of  the  Philippine  secretary  of  the  interior. 

History  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate. 

The  charge  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  power  of  the  Philippine  government  to  sell  unoccupied  friar 
lands  In  large  tracts  was  anticipated  in  the  Philippine  Islanda 

The  charge  that  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  was  illegal. 

The  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  in  the  public  interest. 

The  economic  importance  of  promptly  selling  unoccupied  friar  lands. 

The  Mindoro  Development  Ck). 

The  charge  that  survey  work  on  the  San  Jose  and  Isabela  friar  estates  was 
rushed  to  facilitate  exploitation  and  that  survey  worlc  on  thickly  settled  estates 
has  been  unduly  delayed. 

The  charge  that  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  has  been  followed  by  similar 
friar-land  sales  and  that  all  friar  lands  are  involved  in  a  gigantic  plan  of 
exploitation. 

Charges  in  connection  with  the  alleged  sale  of  the  Calamba  estate. 

The  charge  that  there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  for  dispossessing  native  tenants  on 
friar  lands  and  that  legislation  has  been*  passed  to  the  end  that  this  may  be 
done. 

The  charge  that  the  number  of  leases  of  friar  lands  and  of  tenants  on  such 
lands  have  decreased  on  account  of  excessive  rentals. 

The  charge  that  the  occupants  of  friar  estates  have  been  hindered  in  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings. 

The  charges  against  the  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter;  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the  director  of  lands  in  connection  with  the  leas- 
ing and  sale  of  the  Tala  estate. 

The  charge  that  the  Philippine  secretary  of  the  interior  has  improperly  ap- 
proved the  leasing  of  a  tract  of  public  land  to  his  nephew  and  has  thus  been 
guilty  of  corrupt  and  immoral  conduct  and  of  malfeasance  in  office. 

The  charge  that  funds  appropriated  by  act  No,  1736  of  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature have  been  used  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  estates 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Manila  Railway  Co.,  the  Speyer  Syndicate,  of  New 
York. 

The  charge  that  natives  have  been  prevented  from  purchasing 
public  lands. 

The  charge  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  at  a  public-land  grab. 
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The  charge  that  the  friar-land  policy  of  the  Philippine  government 
has  been  a  complete  failure. 

An  investigation  on  the  ground  requested. 

I  will  now  take  up  each  of  these  matters  in  detail. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES*  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  WAR,  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  AXD 
OTHERS  HAVE  BEEN  PARTIES  TO  A  CONSPIRACY  TO  OPEN  UP  THE  FRIAB 
LANDS   FOR   EXPIiOITATION    BY  THE   SUGAR  TRUST. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Martin's  speech  the  following  extracts  from  his 
verj'  voluminous  statements  on  this  general  subject : 

THE   DRAMATIS   PERSON.C 

At  this  juncture  the  nnrrative  may  be  Illuminated  with  a  continniDg:  light  bj 
the  disclosure  of  the  factors,  official  and  otherwise,  involved  in  this  transactioa 
In  Gen.  Edwards'8  letter  of  January  28  he  refers  to  "  the  attorney  of  the  pro- 
posed purchaser  "  of  the  San  Jose  estate  as  having  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  question  whether  the  sale  would  be  valid  under  the  law.  and  in  fai^ 
letter  of  March  24  he  refers,  in  support  of  the  validity  of  the  fwle,  "  to  the 
opinion  of  tl:e  very  able  attorney  of  the  investor,"  omitting  in  both  letters  to 
mention  the  name  of  either  attorney  or  whether  these  twain  were  one.  The  gen- 
eral resolution  of  inquiry  sought  to  elicit  Information  concerning  these  attorneys 
and  their  requentn  and  opinions.  The  rejily,  being  the  letter  of  April  11.  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  attorney  who  asked  whether  the  sale  would  be  valid  was 
named  I)e  GersdorflT  and  that  the  attorney  who  assured  the  War  Department 
that  the  sale  was  valid  was  name<l  De  Oersdorff.  In  other  words,  Mr.  De 
GersdorlT  was  the  "  attorney  of  the  proposed  purchaser "  and  the  **  very  abte 
attorney  of  the  investor."  But  Mr.  De  Gersdorff,  It  further  appeared  In  the 
letter,  was  only  brought  into  the  case  to  conclude  the  negotiations  begun  by 
Mr.  John  Henry  Hammond,  of  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, only  a  minor  character,  a  '*  aupe,"  as  it  were,  who  holds  the  boards  only  to 
shade  the  spot  light  from  larger  flgures. 

These  figures  are  William  H.  Taft,  Henry  W.  Taft,  George  W.  Wickersham, 
and  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards. 

Ever  since  1900,  first  as  President  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  then  as  civil 
governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  then  as  commissioner  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands,  and  then  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Williain 
H.  Taft  has  been  the  ruling  figure  in  the  Philippines. 

During  all  these  years  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards  has  been  with  Mr.  Taft,  in 
Washington,  in  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere.  He  is  the  President's  close  ver- 
sonal  friend  and  companion,  and  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insnlar  Affairs, 
having  immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  insular  possessions,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
the  viceroy  of  the  Philippines. 

During  all  these  years  Henry  W.  Taft  and  George  W.  Wickersham  have  been 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader,  New  York  City. 

And  during  all  these  years  this  law  firm  has  handled  the  legal  end  of  the  bulk 
of  the  big  business  in  the  Philippines,  with,  I  understand,  some  Cuban  affairs  of 
importance. 

How  these  matters  could  be  easily  and  sjitlsfactorlly  arranged  Is  shown  by 
the  following  New  York  telegram  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  January 

12   1908 : 

The  only  thing  which  might  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  there  existed  a 
preconceived  plan  to  exploit  the  Mindoro  tract  later  on  was  the  fact  that  it  vr&9 
entirely  uninhabited,  and  hence  the  purchase  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  quiethig 
the  Insurrection  was  not  necessary.  After  mentioning  the  other  friar  tractii, 
the  1901  report  of  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission  says  (p.  25)  : 

"  In  addition  to  this  there  are  something  more  than  100.000  acres,  one-half 
In  Isabela  and  one-half  in  Mindoro,  in  regions  sparsely  settled,  the  ownership 
of  which  by  the  friars  does  not  Involve  so  much  popular  resentment  because 
of  their  remoteness." 

When  Gov.  Taft  was  before  the  Insular  Committee.  February  28,  1902, 
he  was  asked  if  the  same  necessity  existed  for  purchasing  the  Mindoro  estate  a« 
existed  for  purchasing  the  other  friar  estates,  and  he  replied  (p.  220)  : 
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"No;  the  same  necessity  would  not  exist  for  the  purchase  of  the  Mindoro 
tract  and  the  Cagayan  tract.  The  Mindoro  tract  Is  a  tract  used  for  cattle 
only,  and  in  a  part  of  the  islands  where  there  are  practically  no  tenants, 
and  where  there  Is  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other,  and  so  probably  it  would 
be  the  same  with  the  Cagayan  Valley." 

Unless  the  motives  of  Gov.  Taft  be  impugned,  one  can  not  reason  that 
because  of  the  purchase  of  these  vast  unoccupied  tracts,  and  because  of  there 
being  no  tenants  on  them  to  whom  the  land  could  be  sold  in  small  parcels,  it 
must  have  been  intended  at  the  outset  that  they  should  be  sold  en  bloc  to  the 
Havemeyer  or  to  some  other  syndicate,  and  even  if  one  did  so  contend,  it  can 
not  be  held  that  any  imexpressed  plans  which  Gk)v.  Taft  might  have  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  intent  of  Congress  when  It  enacted  the  law  in  question. 

This  inquiry  began  with  the  sale  of  one  of  the  friar  esUites;  it  has  dich 
elosed  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  involved.  Sales  to  tenants  have  been  made 
on  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  of  the  23  friar  estates.  Havemeyer  has  the  San 
Jose  estate;  the  Dillingham  sugar  interests  of  Honolulu  have  the  Calamba 
estate,  which  caused  the  Philippine  insurrection  of  1896  and  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  friar  lands  after  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898;  a  lawyer, 
representing  some  undisclosed  interest,  has  the  Isabela  estate;  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Philippine  government,  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  has 
the  Tala  estate;  the  Spreckels  sugar  interests  are  on  the  ground  to  purchase 
other  estates ;  and  the  movement  is  on  for  the  purchase  and  exploitation  of  all 
of  them  by  American  capital  under  the  free-trade  act  passed  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  A  corporation,  clothed  with  unlimited  powers,  has  been 
formed  and  turned  loose  In  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  the  Filipinos  are  pro- 
testing in  masses  against  a  movement  which  they  regard  as  the  death  blow 
to  the  last  hope  of  Philippine  independence,  a  step  that  at  least  should  not 
be  talcen  until  this  country  has  determined  its  final  puriK)se  in  the  Phllippinea 
This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  situation  there. 

The  developments  at  this  end  of  the  line  have  been  equally  significant  and 
far-reaching.  The  first  speech  made  in  the  House  on  this  question,  on  March 
25  last,  disclosed  the  fact  that  Attorney  General  Wiclkersham.  whose  opinion 
paved  the  way  for  this  new  policy,  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader,  of  New  York,  whose  other  leading 
member,  Henry  W.  Taft,  was  at  the  same  time  an  attorney  of  record  for  the 
Sugar  Trust  in  two  great  suits  brought  against  it  for  damages  in  the  sum  of 
fSO,000,000  for  wrecking  its  only  independent  rival,  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Befinlng  Company.  The  next  disclosure  was  that  this  same  firm  began  the 
negotiations  by  which  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  passed  into  the  ownership  of 
Horace  Havemeyer  and  other  Sugar  Trust  stockholders. 

Since  this  last  fact  became  known,  much  stress  has  been  In  id  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Taft-Wickersham  law  firm  and  the  Sugar  Trust,  but  that  con- 
nection was  a  mere  incident  in  the  situation  that  gave  this  law  firm  a  right  of 
way  for  the  Sugar  Trust  through  the  Philippine  constitution. 

For  the  past  10  years,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  President  Tnft  has  been 
the  ruling  figure  in  the  Philippines.  During  all  this  time  Gen.  C.  R,  Edwards, 
Mr.  Taft's  most  intimate  associate,  has,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affars,  exercised  immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  Philippines.  During  all  this 
time  Heni-y  W.  Taft  and  Attorney  General  Wickersham  have  been  the  principal 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader.  And  during  all  this  time 
that  law  firm  has  handled  the  legal  end  of  the  bulk  of  the  big  business  in  the 
Philippine  Islands — railroad  contracts,  railroad  bonds  with  interest  guaranteed 
by  the  Philippine  Government,  harbor  Improvements,  municipal  franchises,  etc. 

So  that  when  a  member  of  that  firm  called  at  the  departments  in  Wiishiugton 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  he  required  no  credentials. 

This  is  the  combination  that  unlocked  the  door  of  the  carefully  constructed 
Philippine  constitution  to  the  Havemeyers,  the  Dillinghams,  the  Spreckels,  and 
others,  and  these  are  the  findings  picked  from  the  mass  of  misstatements,  contra- 
dictions, suppressions  .and  evasions  with  which  from  the  start  it  has  been 
sought  to  conceal  them. 

What  we  now  want  is  not  more  resolutions  of  Inquiry,  but  a  thorough  congres- 
sional investigation.  What  we  want  is  not  more  laws  to  protect  the  insular 
possessions,  but  an  honest  administration  of  the  laws  already  enacted ;  and  this 
we  will  never  have  until  we  first  get  officials  who  will  not  connive  with  criminal 
interests  to  violate  existing  law. 

Yet  on  April  16  last  American  press  dispatches  from  Manila  announced  the 
sale  of  20,000  out  of  the  total  of  33.000  acres  of  this  estate  to  the  Dillingham 
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9ugar  interests  of  Honolulu.    The  first  dispatch  to  this  effect  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  other  papers  as  follows: 

'•  Manila,  AprU  Z^. 

"Agents  for  the  DUlinghams  of  Honolulu  have  purchased  28,000  acres  in 
Laguna  Province,  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation  and  to 
erect  a  large  grinding  mill.  The  property  includes  the  Calamba  friar  estate 
and  has  rail  and  water  connections  with  Manila.  The  price  paid  for  the  land 
averaged  $20  per  acre." 

The  same  news  item  appeared  in  American  trade  bulletins.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  by  letter  of  May  5,  1910,  to  Ck>ngre8s,  and  which  is  now  part  2  of 
House  Document  804,  made  only  this  mention  of  the  matter: 

"One  application  has  been  made  to  purchase  1,200  hectares  (3,000  acres)  by 
Thflyer,  said  to  be  agent  of  Dillingham." 

This  statement  is  characteristic  for  its  laclc  of  frankness  as  well  as  infor- 
Inatlon. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  in  a  letter  to 
Congress  on  May  5, 1910,  had  stated  that  there  was  only  an  application  on  file  to 
boy  d,000  acres  of  the  Calamba  estate,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  credit  the  fore- 
going important  item  of  local  news  in  the  unofllcial  organ  of  the  admiuistratfon 
on  April  14, 1910,  and  the  statements  in  the  issue  of  the  same  paper  of  April  22, 
that  the  archipelago  is  in  a  ferment  over  the  sale,  but  perhaps  the  ethics  of  thp 
situation  require  that  I  reserve  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  publication,  which 
I  do  all  the  more  reluctantly  since  I  have  heretofore  secured  more  reliable  infor- 
mation about  Philippine  land  matters  from  the  public  press  than  from  the  War 
Department. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt  to  defend  such  men 
from  such  a  charge,  especially  as  I  have  no  familiarity  with  the  events 
alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  United  States,  but  I  may,  with  pro- 
f riety,  suggest  that  the  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  friar  lands  is,  by  law, 
vested  in  the  director  of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
It  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  to  carry  out  nefarious  plans  relative  thereto  without  the 
knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  two  Philippine  officials  above  named. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  date  of  Gen.  Edward's  caU^ram 
of  November  23,  1909,  hereinafter  quoted  on  page  1082,  we  were  left 
absolutely  free  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  except  that  we  were 
urged,  from  time  to  time,  to  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  work 
<rf  surveying  and  selling  indiviaual  holdings  to  occupants.  We  did 
not  consult  with  the  Washington  officials  relative  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  disposing  of  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  on  any  of  ths 
mar  estates,  nor  did  we  ever  receive  any  intimation  as  to  their  views 
m  regard  to  the  matter. 

If  the  United  States  officials  above  named,  or  any  of  them,  had  any 
plan  in  mind  relative  to  the  disposition  of  unoccupied  friar  lands,  or  if 
they  had  any  plan  relative  to  the  disposition  of  occupied  lands  in  any 
other  way  than  by  selling  them  to  the  occupants,  then  they  studiously 
refrained  from  communicating  such  plan  or  plans  to  either  of  the  two 
persons  who  alone  could  carry  them  out.  Responsibility  for  the  p(^cy 
pursued  must  rest  squarely  on  the  director  of  lands  and  on  me,  as 
secretary  of  the  interior.  Since  the  director  of  lands  is  my  siiberdi- 
hate,  the  entire  burden  should  in  reality  rest  upon  me,  and  I  very 
willingly  assume  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  original  Philippine  Commissioii,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  considerations  which  influenced  that  body  to  recommend  the 
purchase  of  the  friar  lands. 

The  so-called  "  friar  question  "  was  undoubtedlv  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  leading  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Fifipinos  against  the 
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Spanish  Government.  In  order  that  this  question  mi^t  cease  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  islands,  we  deemed  it  essential  that  the  friars 
of  certain  orders  should  depart,  or  should,  at  least,  refrain  from  re- 
turning to  their  former  stations  in  the  provinces. 

FurUiermore,  serious  agrarian  difficulties  had  arisen  as  the  result  of 
a  flat  refusal  on  the  part  of  occupants  of  friar  estates  to  pay  rent. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  friars  would  abandon  their  valu- 
able holdings  in  the  provinces,  and  the  purchase  of  these  holdings 
seemed  a  necessary  prereouisite  to  successful  negotiations  for  the  re- 
tirement of  their  owners  rrom  the  islands,  or,  at  least,  from  the  prov- 
inces which  they  had  previously  occupied. 

It  was  believed  that  if  the  insular  government  secured  these  estates, 
and  offered  to  sell  to  occupants  their  individual  holdings  on  reason- 
able terms,  the  agrarian  troubles  might  be  terminated.  There  were 
no  such  troubles  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  which  was  practically  with- 
out tenants,  or  on  the  Isabela  estate,  which  had  very  few,  but  so  long 
as  these  estates  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  friar  owners, 
efforts  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  from  the  islands,  or  from 
the  provinces,  were  likely  to  be  fruitless. 

Furthermore,  no  one  "had  the  power  to  compel  the  friars  to  sell. 
The  transaction  was  necessarily  m  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  and  the 
insular  government  accepted  the  best  terms  it  could  get.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  the  good  with  the  bad.  The  friars  insisted  on 
having  the  San  Jose  estate  and  the  Isabela  estate  included  in  the 
transaction,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  include  the  two  thickly 
settled  estates  of  Mandaloyan  and  San  Juan  del  Monte,  which 
afforded  serious  agrarian  troubles  so  that  the  insular  government 
particularly  desired  to  obtain  them. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THERE  HAS  BEEN  IMPROPER  SALE  AND  I^EASE  OF 
FRIAR  LANDS  TO  A  RELATIVE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR. 

After  commenting  on  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  and  other  friar 
lands.  Representative  Martin  says : 

I  further  charge  the  sale  and  lease  of  some  of  these  lands  to  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Philippine  government  and  to  a  relative  of  the  Philippine 
aecretary  of  the  interior,  which  transaction  I  characterize  as  so  criminally 
corrupt  and  Immoral  as  to  constitute  malfeasance  In  office  upon  the  part  of  all 
the  officials  of  the  Philippine  government  concerned. 

So  much  of  this  charge  as  refers  to  the  alleged  selling  or  leasing  of 
friar  lands  to  a  relative  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  is  unqualifiedly 
false.  Not  a  foot  of  such  land  has  been  sold  or  leased  to  any 
relative  of  the  Philippine  secretary  of  the  interior:  nor  have  I, 
nor  has  any  relative  or  mine,  ever  occupied  any  friar  land,  or  had 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  such  land. 

The  facts  as  to  the  leasing  and  sale  of  friar  lands  to  the  executive 
secretary  are  hereinafter  set  forth,  beginning  on  page  99. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SALE  OF  THE  SAX  JOSE  FRIAR  ESTAIT. 

Before  replying  to  Representative  Martin's  charges  relative  to  the 
sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  I  will  give  a  brief  summarv  of  the  tranB- 
actions  in  the  Philippines  which  immediately  preceded  this  sale. 
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It  had  long  been  clearly  realized  that  there  was  no  hope  of  selling 
this  estate  in  small  parcels.  It  was  without  occupants.  In  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  large  areas  of  thinly  populated  rich  agricultural 
lands  which  can  be  purdiased  or  leased  upon  easier  and  better  terms: 
The  only  possible  consideration  which  could  influence  anyone  to  buy. 
under  such  conditions,  friar  lands  at  the  relatively  high  price  fixed 
by  law,  was  the  fact  that  they  could  be  purchased  in  lar^  tracts. 
Both  the  director  of  lands  and  I  myself  had  for  a  long  time  made 
every  effort  to  interest  possible  purchasers.  Indeed,  one  possible 
purchaser  had  been  persuaded  to  visit  the  estate  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  buv. 

On  October  12, 1909,  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Prentiss  called 
at  the  office  of  the  director  of  lands,  and  stated  that  thCT  were  think- 
ing of  buying,  if  possible,  a  tract  of  private  land  in  Mindoro,  south 
of  the  San  Jose  estate,  on  which  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation. 
They  presented  to  the  assistant  director  of  lands  the  following 
letter  of  introduction: 

Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  September  7.  1909. 

My  Dear  Wilson  :  This  will  introduce  Messrs.  E.  L.  Poole  and  P.  A.  Prentiss, 
who  are  ^oln^  out  to  the  Philippines,  representing  the  same  interests  as  I  did. 
with  the  Intention  of  looking  toward  the  purchase  of  some  land  in  the  islands. 
If  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  suiflcient  amount  of  suitable  land,  a  modem  sugar 
factory  is  contemplated.  Any  advice  or  information  you  can  give  these  gentle- 
men will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mr.  Strong,  and  yourself,  believe 
me, 

Sincerely,  yours  J.  Montgomebt  Stbong. 

John  R.  Wilson,  Esq., 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Strong  was  the  possible  purchaser  above  re- 
ferred to  who  had  visited  the  San  Jose  estate.  I  have  learned  from 
the  assistant  director  of  lands  the  following  facts: 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  April  thnt  Mr.  J. 
Montgomery  Strong  visited  the  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
relative  to  available  sugar  lands,  public  or  private,  in  the  islands.  I  explained 
to  him  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  public  lands  prohibiting  the  holding  by 
a  corporation  of  more  than  1,024  hectares,  but  suggested  an  inspection  of  the 
San  Jose  friar  estate. 

He  left  Manila  during  April  in  company  with  Mr.  Thompson,  formerly  of  the 
Philippines  Products  Co.,  to  make  an  inspection  of  said  San  Jose  estate.  He 
returned  to  Manila  on  May  4,  and  later  went  to  Iloilo  and  Negros  with  a  view 
to  investigating  the  possibilities  of  purchasing  land  in  Negros. 

In  talking  with  him  after  his  return  from  Mindoro  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  sugar  possibilities  of  the  estate. 
He  left  Manila  the  latter  part  of  May  or  first  part  of  June,  returning  directly 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Strong  assured  me  that  he  was  not  representing  the  Sugar  Trust,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  and  that  same  was  not  interested  in  his  venture  other  than 
the  fact  of  at  least  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  who  was  desirous  of  securing  sugar  properties  in  the  Philippines,  not  for 
the  trust,  but  as  a  personal  matter.  Mr.  Strong  further  stated  that  the  Sugar 
Trust  was  not  interested  In  the  growing  of  sugar  cane,  but  was  Interested  solely 
in  the  manufacturing  and  refining  of  sugar.  Mr.  Strong  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  any  person  with  whom  he  was  interested  or  representing ;  neither  was 
he  asked  for  such  information,  the  idea  being  to  unload  the  San  Jose  estate  if 
possible. 

An  effort  was  at  once  made  to  interest  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss 

n  the  San  Jose  estate.     They  were  brought  to  mv  office  and  were 

^formed  by  me  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  law  officer  of  the 
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bureau  of  lands,  and  were  further  told  that  we  were  ready  to  sell  the 
San  Jose  estate  in  parcels  of  any  desired  size  to  responsible  persons, 
and  to  ^arantee  title.  They  stated  that  they  would  look  into  the 
matter,  out  that  in  the  event  they  should  decide  to  purchase,  they 
would  desire  confirmation  of  title  by  their  attorneys  m  view  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  section  65  of  the  organic  act  had  made  the 
limitations  imposed  in  section  15  thereof,  relative  to  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  individuals^  applicable  to  friar  lands.  As  this  question 
had  been  raised  it  seemed  best  that  we  ourselves  should  obtain  a  legal 
opinion  on  it,  and  accordingly,  on  October  12,  1909,  the  director  of 
lands  requested  such  an  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.    This  opinion  is  appended  hereto  as  Exhibit  A. 

On  October  21,  1909,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs : 

Manila,  October  21,  J909. 

My  Deab  Gkn.  Edwabds:  Two  gentlemen  who  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  conslderahle  tracts  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  called  nt  my  office  the 
other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  the  interview  which  followed  stated  that  they 
had  been  informed  in  Washington  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  that  the 
sale  of  friar  lands  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  that  of  public  land. 

It  is  true  that  this  wns  the  case  in  the  friar  land  act  (No.  1120)  as  origi- 
naUy  passed,  but  act  No.  1847  was  passed  for  the  express  punx)se  of  doing  away 
^ith  the  numerous  difficulties  which  arose  in  consequence. 

We  should,  of  course,  have  gotten  Into  endless  trouble  with  tenants  desiring 
to  purcliase  if  the  amount  of  land  we  could  sell  to  nny  one  of  them  was  limited 
to  40  acres,  whUe  if  we  are  ever  to  dispose  of  the  San  Jose  and  Santa  Isabela 
estates,  both  of  which  are  practically  without  tenants,  and  are  situated  in  re- 
mote and  comparatively  inaccessible  regions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  the 
iand  in  tracts  of  considerable  size. 

You  will,  I  think,  note  that  act  No.  1120.  as  amended  by  act  No.  1S47,  leaves 
the  director  of  lands  entirely  free  to  offer  unoccupied  friar  lands  for  sale  in 
such  tracts  as  may  seem  to  him  wise. 

I  am  hoping  very  much  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  some  of  this  land  to  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  and  that  they  will  start  a  good  up-to-date  sugar 
plantation. 

If  we  can  only  unload  these  two  large  estates  the  friar-land  problem  will, 
according  to  present  indication^  be  solved  quite  readily. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  I),  C, 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  supposition  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  had  overlooked  the  purpose  and  effect  of 

act  Xo.  1847. 

Meanwhile  I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  governor 
general,  and  at  my  request  the  following  cablegram  was  sent: 

Manila.  October  22,  1909, 
Secwae,  Washington  : 

Prentiss  and  Poole  desire  to  purchase  unoccupied  sugar  lands  on  San  Jose 
friar  estate,  Mindoro.  and  say  that  Hammond  was  informed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  an  individual  can  not  purchase  more  than  40  acres  friar  lands. 
Can  not  understand  this,  ns  acts  1S47  and  1933  were  passed  amending  friar 
land  act  to  give  government  right  to  sell  vacant  friar  lands  without  restric- 
tion as  to  area.  Attorney  general  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  this  has  been 
accomplished.    Please  confirm  by  telegraph  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen. 

Forbes. 
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The  following  reply  was  received : 

WASHntoToir,  October  tZ,  19Q9. 
F0KBE8,  MatUla: 

Thoroughly  understood  here  unoccupied  friar  lands  may  be  sold  to  indlTtduals 
without  limitation  as  to  area.  Will  advise  Hammond.  Wrote  yon  September 
27  requesting  deUiiled  description  of  such  estates  as  are  to  be  sold  as  unoccupied 
land.  When  Hammond  called  it  was  not  understood  efforts  were  being  made 
to  sell  these  estates. 

E^WABDS. 

■ 

I  note  that  Mr.  Martin,  in  quoting  the  governor  general's  cablegram 
of  October  22,  omits  everything  after  the  first  sentence,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  assistant  director  of  lands  had  been  sent  to  Min- 
doro  to  take  Messrs.  Poole  and  Prentiss  over  the  San  Jose  estate,  and 
in  the  event  that  thev  did  not  wish  to  purchase  it,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
to  show  them  neighboring  public  lands.  The  following  travel  order 
was  issued  to  Mr.  Wilson : 

Makila,  October  2S,  1969. 

Sib  :  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  to  the  Province 
of  Mindoro  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  and  public 
lands.  You  will  take  a  surveyor,  cook,  and  camping  outfit  All  actual  necessary 
expenses  are  hereby  authorized. 

Respectfully,  C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson, 

Assistant  Director  of  Lands. 

Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Poale  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  the  San 
Jose  estate.  The  necessary  papers  were  made  out  and  were  on  my 
desk  awaiting  signature  when  the  following  cablegram  was  received : 

Washinotok,  November  2S.  1909. 

FoiWEs,  Manila: 

Am  Just  advised  that  you  are  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  Mindoro  estate.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  War  desires  fuM  information  by  cable  in  this  matter  and  destres 
that  you  do  not  consummate  the  sale  until  he  has  considered  cniestlon.  When 
may  we  expect  opinion  of  the  attorney  generfll  referred  to  in  your  telegram  of 
October  22?  Attorneys  ot  purchasers  desire  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  section  15,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
1902.  is  made  applicable  by  section  65  thereof  to  the  friar  lands.  If  opinion 
of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  not  been  mailed,  cable 
synopsis  thereof. 

EnWABDS. 

Note. — The  following  cable^am,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  text, 
was  inadvertently  omitted,  and  this  slip  is  inserted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  that  the  text  may  be  clear: 

Manila,  November  29,  1909. 
Secretary  of  Wab,  WashHffton: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  23d  Instant,  present  state  negotia- 
tionH  for  the  sjile  San  Jose  friar"  estate  is  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  has 
signed  sales  certificate  in  which  director  of  lands,  acting  for  the  Philippine 
government  under  the  provisions  of  section  9,  Act  No.  1120,  as  amended  by  Act 
No.  1847  and  Act  No.  1933,  has  certified  that  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Inlands  hns  n^eed  to  sell  to  E.  L.  Poole  or  his  nominees  San  Jose  friar 
estate  for  1*734.000  Phillp[»!ne  curreticy  which  will  be  value  of  said  land  on 
January  4.  1910,  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  12,  Act  No. 
1120.  Purchaser  is  to  [my  ^42,875  on  January  4,  1910,  when  this  sale  be- 
comes effective.    Balance  is  to  be  paid  in  19  equal  annual  installments^    I 
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consider  this  is  an  excellent  sale,  as  K2  per  hectare  liifi^h.  Full  report  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail  by  Dean  C.  Worcester,  sale,  however,  contingent  upon  ap- 
proval of  title  by  Poole's  attorney. 

FOBBES. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  that  the  Washington  authori- 
ties were  interested  in  the  proposed  transaction,  then  almost  con- 
summated. 

This  cablegram  was  referred  to  me,  and  I  prepared  the  following 
memorandum  for  the  governor  general : 

Mahila,  yavember  26^  1909. 
[Memorandum  for  the  honorable  the  governor  general.] 

The  present  state  of  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  £.  L.  Poole  has  signed  a  sales  certificate  In  which  the  director  of  lands, 
acting  for  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  provisions  of 
seotion  9  of  Act  1120  as  amended  by  Act  1847  and  Act  1933,  has  certified  that 
the  government  of  the  Phllippi'ie  Islands  has  agreed  to  sell  to  E.  L.  Poole  or 
his  nominees  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  for  ^34,000  Philippine  currency  which 
will  be  the  value  of  said  land  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
12  of  Act  1120. 

Tlie  purchaser  is  to  pay  W2,875  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1910,  when  this 
sale  becomes  effective.  Balance  is  to  be  paid  In  19  equal  annual  installments 
of  ^36,375  each,  said  installments  to  be  paid  on  the  4th  day  of  January  of 
each  succeeding  year.  The  purchase  price  is  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent  per  year,  from  and  including  January  4,  1910,  and  each  unpaid 
l>alance  Is  to  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  from  and  including  the  date  upon 
which  the  last  preceding  annual  installment  of  the  purchase  price,  with  accrued 
interest  was  paid. 

When  the  first  payment  is  made  on  January  4,  1910,  vender  will  convey  to  the 
vendee,  or  his  nominees,  a  single  tract  of  200  hectares,  to  he  designated  by 
vendee,  and  upon  completion  of  the  payment  of  the  purr*hase  price,  with  all 
IntareBt  dne^  vender  will  convey  the  remainder  of  land  to  y^idee  or  his  nomllnee. 
The  certificate  has  been  ciigned  by  the  director  of  lands  and  the  vendee,  but  has 
iiot  been  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  price  of  M2.64  per  hectare  is  already  very  high  for  wild  land,  and  neces- 
sarily constantly  increases.  There  are  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  fertile  public 
land,  which  Poole  has  not  seen,  equally  well  situated  for  irrigation,  adjoining, 
which  can  be  purchased  for  1^0  per  hectare,  while  private  owners  between 
southern  border  of  estate  and  II in  Straits,  which  must  be  the  shipping  port,  who 
have  land  equally  productive  and  more  favorably  situated  with  reference  to 
shipping  facilities,  are  proving  title  to  tracts  of  from  600  to  1,200  hectares,  and 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  give  clear  title.  They  will  probably  be  willing  to 
sell  at  prices  materially  below  that  which  we  are  cmnpelleil  to  charge.  Strong 
for  whom  this  man  is  acting,  preferred  latter  land  on  account  of  nature  of  soil 
and  location. 

There  are  no  settlers  on  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  and  no  labor  available  on 
the  island.  .I^rge  capital  required  for  its  development,  therefore  impossible  to 
sell  estate  in* small  tracts.  In  opinion  of  secretary  of  interior  and  director  of 
liiiids,  if  advantage  is  not  promptly  taken  of  this  opportunity  sale  will  fall 
through. 

The  price  of  the  land  will  automatically  increase  until  it  bwomes  prohibitive 
and  amendment  to  provisions  of  frinr-lands  act,  relative  to  price,  will  become 
necessary  in  order  to  make  pale  possible  at  all.  Meanwhile  Interest  charges  on 
investment  will  be  running  against  the  government  and  some  administration 
oliarges  will  be  necessary,  as  Recoletos  have  removed  their  cattle  from  the 
4^tate  and  marauders  are  now  destroying  timl)er,  cutting  buri  trees,  and  indulg- 
ing in  other  acts  of  vandalism,  neci^ssitating  the  employment  of  koer)er8. 

Informally  understood  with  Poole  that  consunnnntlon  of  sale  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  approval  of  title  by  his  attorneys,  lience,  date  when  sale  should 
be  effective  was  post i)oned  until  January  4,  1910. 

A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  tlie  Attorney  General  is  attached. 

Dkan  C.  Worcester, 
Beeretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Xo  further  action  was  taken  in  the  premises  until  the  receipt  of  the 
following  cablegram : 

Washington,  December  4,  1909, 
Forbes,  Manila: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  the  29th  ultimo,  the  Secretary  of 
War  approves  sale  of  San  Jose  estate.  At  the  request  of  attorneys  for  pur- 
chasers the  question  referred  to  in  my  telegram  of  November  23  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted at  once  to  Attorney  Getieral  for  an  opinion. 

Edwards. 

After  which  the  following  sales  certificate  was  signed  by  me.  It 
had  pre\aously  been  signed  on  November  23,  1909,  by  the  director  of 
lands  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole,  and  the  affixing  of  my  signature  had  been 
delayed  only  on  account  of  the  cablegram  of  November  23  above 
quoted. 

Department  of  the  Interiob,  Bureau  of  Lands, 

Fbiar-Lands  Division. 
San  Jose  Estate.  Mindoro  Province: 

r  Sales  certificate  No.  1.] 

I.  C.  H.  Sleeiwr,  director  of  lands,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  tlie  Plillipplne  Islands,  vender,  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  me  by 
the  provisions  of  the  frlar-lands  act,  No.  1120,  hereby  certify  that  said  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  thid  23  day  of  November,  1909,  agreed  to  sell 
to  E.  L.  Poole,  vendee,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  or  his  nomi- 
nees, that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  the  township  of  Bulalacao. 
Province  of  Mindoro.  known  and  designated  as  Hacienda  de  San  Jose,  and  con- 
taining  an  area  of  22,484  hectares,  81  acres,  and  50  centares. 

The  official  maps  and  records  of  technical  descriptions  of  surveys  and  bounda- 
ries of  said  hacienda  are  on  record  in  the  bureau  of  lands  and  the  court  of  land 
registration,  Manila,  P.  I.,  and  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  said 
province. 

In  consideration  of  this  agreement  by  said  vender  to  sell,  said  v^idee  hereby 
agrees  to  pay  as  the  purchase  price  for  said  land  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  sum  of  ^734,000  Philippine  currency,  the  agreed  value 
of  said  laud  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1910,  from  which  date  said  sale  becomes 
effective. 

Said  vendee  shall  pay  M2,875  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1910,  and  tlie  un- 
paid balance  of  the  purchase  price,  as  aforesaid,  shall  then  be  imid  In  19  equal 
annual  installments  of  ^^,375  each,  on  the  4th  day  of  January  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  until  the  entire  puixhase  price  has  been  paid. 

Said  purchase  price  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum, 
from  and  including  the  4th  day  of  Januar3%  1910;  and  each  and  every  unpaid 
balance  thereof  likewise  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum* 
from  and  including  the  day  next  succeeding  the  date  upon  which  the  last  pie- 
ceding  annual  installment  of  Faid  purchase  price,  together  with  accrued  interest 
thereon,  was  paid;  and  each  of  said  unnual  installments,  together  with  the  ac- 
crued interest,  shall  be  payable  to  the  director  of  lands,  at  his  office  in  the  city 
of  Manila,  the  right  to  a  demand  .therefor  being  hereby  waived  by  said  vendee. 

Upon  the  payment  of  ^42,875,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1010,  as  aforesaid, 
the  vender  will  convey  to  the  vendee  or  his  nominees,  by  liroper  Instrument  of 
conveyance,  200  hectares  to  be  designated  by  the  vendee  in  a  single  tract  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  hacienda,  and  ui)on  completion  of  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  as  hereinbefoie  stat(fd,  together  with  all  accrued  Interest,  said  vender 
will  convey  the  remainder  of  said  land,  by  proper  instrumrat  of  conveyance,  to 
said  vendee  or  liis  nominees. 

The  signing  of  this  certificate  by  said  vendee  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of 
all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  hereof,  and  if  the  said  vendee  shall  fail  or  neglect 
to  make  any  payment  as  herein  provided,  the  director  of  lands  shall  proceed  to 
enforce  said  payment  and  the  Hen  of  said  vender,  as  provided  in  section  17  of 
Act  No.  1120. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  the  barean  of  lands  In 
the  city  of  Manila  upon  the  date  first  hereinabove  written. 

C.  H.  Sleefeb,  Director  of  La»d$, 

Approved. 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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On  November  26,  1&09,  the  director  of  lands  transmitted,  through 
the  provincial  governor  oi  Mindoro  Province,  to  the  presidentes  of  the 
towns  of  Sablayan  and  Bulalacao,  requests  that  these  officials  should 
publish  bandillos  on  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Act  1933.  The  presidente  of  Bulalacao  certi- 
fied to  the  publication  of  bandillos  within  the  iurisdiction  of  his  mu- 
nicipality on  December  24,  1909,  giving  the  dates  of  publication  as 
December  21,  22,  and  23, 1909;  the  presidente  of  Sablayan  certified  to 
the  publication  of  bandillos  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  munici- 
pality on  December  27,  1909,  giving  the  dates  of  publication  as  De- 
cember 23,  24,  and  27,  1909. 

On  December  6,  1909,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  returned  to  the 
director  of  lands  sale  certificate  No.  1  of  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro 
estate  approved. 

On  December  6, 1909,  the  director  of  lands  transmitted  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Poole  one  copy  of  the  sale  certificate,  stating  that  payments  on  ac- 
count of  purcnase  price  might  be  deposited  with  the  Guarantee  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  to  the  credit  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  insular  treasurer  was  notified  of  this  arrangement  on 
the  same  date,  and  requested  to  inform  the  bureau  of  lands  in  case 
deposits  were  so  made. 

On  December  27,  1909,  the  director  of  lands  informed  Mr.  Poole 
that  the  recomputation  of  the  sale  value  of  the  San  Jose  estate 
in  order  to  allow  a  cash  purchase  of  4,200  hectares,  would  result  in 
a  cash  payment,  in  full,  for  said  area  of  ?137,080,  together  with  the 
payment  of  ?29,846  as  first  installment  on  remainder  of  estate,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  19  annual  installments  at  the  rate  of  1P29,846  each. 

On  January  4,  1910,  Mr.  Poole  executed  two  sale  certificates  num- 
bered 2  and  3  for  the  San  Jose  de  Mindoro  estate,  in  substitution  of 
>ale  certificate  No.  1,  which  was  thereupon  canceled.  Sale  cm'tificate 
No.  3  covered  4,200  hectares  of  the  estate,  the  value  of  which  was 
established  at  ^137,080,  and  was  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
cash  transaction.  Sale  certificate  No.  2  covered  the  remainder  of 
the  estate  at  the  valuation  of  ^596,920,  a  cash  payment  being  stipu- 
lated of  ^^29,846  with  19  annual  installments  to  cover  the  balance  at 
the  rate  of  f^9,846  each. 

Sale  certificate  No.  3  gave  approximate  boundaries  only  of  the 
4,200  hectares  sold  outright,  ana  a  reservation  was  made  in  the 
certificate  that  within  a  period  of  six  months  the  purchaser  should 
have  a  right  to  recalculate  and  reestablish  the  boundary  lines  in  such 
manner  as  he  saw  fit,  provided  that  the  area  should  not  be  changed, 
and  that  the  land  embraced  within  the  amended  description  should 
be  wholly  within  the  San  Jose  estate. 

On  January  11,  1910,  Mr.  Poole  paid  to  the  bureau  of  lands  the 
sum  of  ?166,926,  W37,080  of  which  was  the  payment  in  full  on  ac- 
count of  sale  certificate  No.  3,  and  ?29,846,  tne  first  installment  on 
account  of  sale  certificate  No.  2. 

On  July  2,  1910,  Mr.  Poole,  through  his  attorneys,  requested  an 
extension  of  30  days  within  which  to  submit  amended  plans  and 
descriptions  of  the  4,200  hectares  purchased  outright,  which  permis- 
sion was  given  him  in  writing  on  the  same  date  by  the  director 
of  lands. 
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On  the  3d  day  of  August,  1910,  the  director  of  lands  and  Mr. 
Poole  entered  into  an  agreement  amending  sale  certificate  No.  3,  in 
which  the  boundaries  and  descriptions  of  the  4,200  hectares  of  the 
estate  which  were  purchased  outright  were  definitely  established. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RELATTYE  TO  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINB  GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  SELL  UNOCCUPIED  FRIAR  LANDS  IN  LARGE  TRACTS  WAS 
ANTICIPATED  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Representative  Martin  has  made  the  following  statement  relative  to 
this  matter : 

And  when  Attorney  General  Wickersham  was  asked  for  an  (pinion  which  ivas 
to  quiet  title  to  the  friar  lands  in  the  purchasers  and  forever  conclude  the 
government  as  to  its  rights  in  the  premises,  he  required  no  hiU  of  partfoalars. 
He  knew  from  long  experience,  if  in  no  other  manner,  that  the  Inquiry  came 
thrru^h  the  re^ulHr  and  lu'oper  channel  and  that  the  other  details  had  been 
properly  attended  to. 

ANTICIPATING    THE    OPINION. 

That  the  other  details  had  heen  properly  attended  to  will  now  be  shown  by 
the  following  facts: 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  was  asked  for  an  December  4,  1909.  It 
was  rendered  on  December  18  and  cabled  to  Manila  on  December  22.  The 
agreement  to  sell  the  San  Jose  estate  to  E.  I^  Poole,  or  his  nominees  (Have- 
meyer,  Senff,  and  Welch),  had  been  entered  into  in  November;  but,  according 
to  a  cablegram  from  Gov.  Forbes,  the  sale  was  not  fully  consummated  until 
January  4,  1910. 

But  on  January  7  the  Manila  Times,  the  unofficial  organ  of  tiie  administra- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  announced  that  the  cane  and  grass  seed  had  been  sown 
on  the  estate,  hitherto  uncultivated;  that  soundings  for  a  dock  bad  been  xnada 
on  the  coast;  that  a  railway  survey  was  being  run  from  the  dock  to  the 
plantation;  and  that  building  material  for  labor  quarters  had  been  s«it  out. 
This  work  required  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  preparation  on  the  gronnd.  Con- 
tracts were  to  be  entered  into,  material  purchased,  engineers  and  labor  em- 
ployed, a  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  done.  It  would  have  taken  the  lamp  of 
Aladdin  to  produce  such  miracles  of  progress  in  the  wilds  of  Mindoro  between 
December  22  and  January  7,  a  space  of  two  weeeks.  But,  more  than  that,  men 
must  have  gone  from  New  York  to  Manila ;  before  going  there  must  have  been 
much  organization  work  in  New  York.  Taking  the  earliest  date  disclosed  in  the 
information  vouchsafed  by  the  War  Department,  to  wit,  September  3,  1909,  the 
date  of  Mr.  Hammond's  call  to  open  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate, 
and  marvels  of  executive  ability  would  have  to  be  performed  to  get  the  seed 
in  the  ground  between  that  and  the  rendition  of  Mr.  Wickersham*s  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  sale  was  valid.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  suggest  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  without  going  into  details^ 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  director  of  lands  and  myself 
acted  upon  the  opinion  of  the  proper  Philippine  legal  authority,  as 
is  our  invariable  custom.  We  have  no  riffht  to  request  a  le^l  opmion 
from  the  Attomej  General  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  this  case  did 
we  see  any  necessity  for  doing  so.  The  dociunents  were  ready  for  sig- 
nature at  the  time  the  cablegram  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  dated  Novemfer23, 1909,  and  quoted  on  page  1082,  was 
received,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  until  the  receipt  of  cable- 
gram dated  December  4, 1909,  and  quoted  on  page  1084.  We  did  not 
previously  know  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  asked  for,  and  now  suppose  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Poole's  attorneys  in  passing  on  the  validity  of  the 
title. 
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A  sales  certificate  was  signed  promptly  on  December  6,  1909,  Mr. 
Poole  again  stating  that  before  completing  the  purchase  he  desired 
confirmation  of  title  by  his  attorneys.  Before  the  signing  of  this  sale 
certificate  not  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  on  the  estate.  Indeed,  the 
first  shipment  of  supplies  for  use  there  was  made  on  December  14, 
1909. 

Representative  Martin  has  unfortunately  placed  his  faith  in  news- 
paper reports,  and  in  the  figments  of  his  own  imagination,  as  to  what 
was  accomplished  there  prior  to  Jaunary  7,  1910.  His  statement 
tha<^ 

This  work  required  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  preparation  on  the  ground. 
Contracts  were  to  be  entered  into,  material  purchased,  engineers  and  labor 
employed^  a  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  done.  It  would  have  taken  the  lamp 
of  Aladdin  to  produce  such  miracles  of  progress  in  the  wilds  of  Mlndoro  be- 
tween December  22  and  January  7,  a  space  of  two  weeks — 

in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  any  work  actually  performed  is,  of  course, 
untrue. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THE  SALE  OF  THE  SAN  JOSE  FRIAR  ESTATE  WAS 

ILLEGAL. 

Representative  Martin  has  argued  at  great  length  that  the  sale  of 
the  San  Jose  friar  estate  was  illegal.    He  says : 

That  the  Philippine  government  considered  that  the  40'acre  restrictions  of 
section  15  governing  the  area  of  crown  lands  which  could  be  sold  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  2,500  acres  to  a  corporation  applied  equally  to  section  65  governing 
the  sale  of  friar  lands,  and  that  when  that  government  passed  the  act  providing 
for  the  disposition  of  the  friar  lands  they  embodied  in  it  the  same  language 
and  restrictions  as  to  area  as  were  embodied  in  their  so-called  public-lands  act 

LIMITATIONS  UPON  LAND  0WNEB8HIP. 

Section  15  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Philippines  limited  the  quantity  of  the 
public  lands  which  might  be  acquired  by  an  individual  to  40  acres  and  by  cor- 
porations or  associations  to  2,500  acres.  Section  75  limited  agricultural  corpora- 
tions to  the  ownership  of  2,500  acres.  This  was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  pre*, 
venting  foreign  exploitation.  Sections  63  and  65,  providing  for  or,  rather,  en- 
abling the  Philippine  government  to  purchase  and  dispose  of  the  friar  lands, 
subjected  these  lands  to  the  limitations  of  the  act.  The  Philippine  Commission, 
by  the  public-land  act  passed  October  7,  1903,  subjected  the  public  lands  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  15  of  the  organic  act,  and  by  the  friar-lands 
act,  passed  April  26,  1904,  subjected  the  friar  lands  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  public-land  act.  These  acts  of  the  Philippine  Commfssion,  however,  were 
merely  declaratory  of  the  organic  law.  I^t  it  be  borne  in  mind,  once  for  all, 
that  no  act  or  omission  of  the  Philippine  government  could  annul,  set  aside,  or 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  the  constitution  of  the  archipelago. 
This  is  elementary  and  axiomatic. 

His  assumption  that  the  40-acre  restriction  of  section  15  of  the 
organic  act  applies  equally  to  section  65,  governing  the  sale  of  friar 
lands,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  that  when  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion passed  the  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  friar  lands 
they  embodied  in  it  the  same  language  and  the  same  restrictions  as  to 
area  which  they  embodied  in  their  so-called  public-lands  act,  is 
gratuitous,  and,  as  it  happens,  is  incorrect. 

Reference  to  section  9  of  the  friar-lands  act,  which  is  appended 
hereto  as  Exhibit  B,  shows  that  while  no  "  language  "  on  this  subject 
was  incorporated  in  the  act,  the  restrictions  of  section  15  as  to  area 
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were  incorpK)rated  by  the  commission,  but  with  reference  to  unoccu- 
pied lands  only. 

It  did  more  than  this.  It  subjected  the  unoccupied  friar  lands  (not 
the  friar  lands  as  stated  by  Representative  Martin,  but  only  the  un- 
wcupied  portion  of  such  lands)  to  all  the  restrictions  as  to  procediue 
contained  in  Cliapter  II  of  the  public-lands  act,  but  not  contained 
in  section  15  of  the  organic  act,  including  the  following : 
.  ^  A  provision  for  a  survey  of  the  land  in  continuous  le^l  subdivi* 
i^lions,  which  was  impracticable  on  friar  lands^  except  on  those  estates 
which  were  practically  unoccupied,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  selling  their  holdifigs  to  occupants,  and  such  holdings  do  not 
K^  in  regular  legal  subdivisions. 

A  provision  for  the  advertisement,  after  an  application  had  been 
made  to  purchase  the  land,  in  both  English  and  Spanish  languages 
for  six  consecutive  weeks  in  two  daily  newspapers,  involving  addi- 
tional and  perfectly  needless  expense  to  the  purchaser  of  from  ^20 
to  1P100. 

A  provision  under  which  the  most  liberal  arrangement  that  could 
be  made  relative  to  payment  was  that  it  should  be  in  one  installment 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years  fr(Mn  the  date  of  the  award. 

A  provision  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  on 
4el0fred  payments,  while  the  rate  under  the  friar-lands  act  itself 
an  deferred  payments  was  but  4  per  cent 

A  provision  that  the  sale  should  be  by  competitive  bidding  and 
that  the  land  should  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  so  that  lessees 
eould  not  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  purchase  their  holdings  and 
would  not  be  justified  in  improving  them,  and  running  the  risk  of 
having  some  one  else  outbid  them  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  their 
work. 

Representative  Martin's  statement  that  this  act  was  merely  declara- 
tory of  the  organic  act  is,  of  course,  absurd,  as  the  organic  act  does 
not  contain  provisions  relative  to  the  subjects  above  enumerated. 

The  unpleasant  fact  is,  that  in  making  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
II  of  the  public-lands  act  applicable  to  the  sale  of  unoccupied  friar 
lands,  the  Philippine  Commission  made  a  serious  mistake,  due  to 
carelessness  and  to  no  other  cause.  It  simply  thought  that  it  already 
had  a  carefully  considered  set  of  provisions  relative  to  the  sale  of 
land,  and  lumped  them  into  the  friar-lands  act  without  considering 
lliem  in  detail  or  .paying  any  attention  to  the  inevitable  result.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  I  myself  was  absent  on  leave  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  and  that  no  other 
member  of  the  commission  was  especially  conversant  with  public-land 
er  friar-land  matters,  hence  the  mistake. 

Havinff  had  its  blunder  brought  home  to  it  by  practical  experience, 
and  having  been  absolutely  unable  to  dispose  of  ai>y  considerable 
quantity  of  unoccupied  friar  lands,  the  commission  adopted  the  only 
possible  course  by  passing  act  No.  1847,  entitled  "  An  act  amending 
sections  nine  and  eleven  of  Act  Numbered  Eleven  hundred  and 
twenty,  entitled  '  The  Friar  Lands  Act,'  providing  for  the  manner  of 
sale  of  unoccupied  lands  and  the  time  within  which  deferred  pay- 
ments by  purchasers  of  friar  lands  may  be  made,"  passed  on  June 
a,  1908. 

The  commission  believed  that  it  had  precisely  the  same  power  to 
BMnd  these  sections  that  it  had  to  pass  them  in  the  first  place,  hold- 
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ing  that  the  clause  in  section  65  of  the  organic  act  reading  ''  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act"  meant 
t]ie  limitations  and  conditions  relative  to  the  sale  of  friar  lands  pro- 
vided in  said  act,  and  not  the  limitations  and  conditions  relative  to 
the  sale  of  public  lands  included  in  section  15  thereof. 

AVhat  other  belief  was  possible  in  view  of  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  government  to  sell  to  occupants  of  friar  lands  their  holdings,  and 
this  at  thq  earliest  practicable  date? 

Section  15  of  the  organic  act  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  15.  That  the  government  of  the  PhUipplne  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  on  such  terms  as  It  may  prescribe  by  general  legislation,  to 
provide  for  the  granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers 
and  other  citizens  of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain, 
other  than  timber  and  mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  In  said  islnnds  as  it 
may  deem  wise,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  to  any  one  person  and  for  the 
Sjile  and  conveyance  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares 
tu  :my  corporation  or  nssociation  of  persons:  Provided,  That  the  grant  or  «ile  of 
such  lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  be  paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments» 
shall  bo  conditioned  upon  actual  and  contlnuod  occupancy,  iuiprovenieut,  and 
<-ultivation  of  the  promises  sold  for  a  i)erlod  of  not  less  than  Ave  years,  during 
which  time  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  alienate  or  encumber  said  land 
or  the  title  thereto;  but  such  rostrictlons  shall  not  apply  to  transfers  of  rights 
and  title  of  inheritance  under  the  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
decedenta 

Section  65  of  the  organic  act  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  65.  That  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  con- 
stitute a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  government  of  the  PhUip- 
plne Islands,  and  may  be  held,  sold  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temT)orarlly  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  government 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
conditions  prescribed  in  this  act :  Provided,  That  all  deferred  payments  and  in- 
terest thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the  money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  said 
lands  by  the  preceding  section,  and  said  deferred  payments  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  moneys  realized  or  received  from  sales  or 
other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also  constitute  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity.  Actual  settlers 
and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  government  shall  have 
the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  government. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  italicized  portions  of  these  two 
sections,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  section  G5  are 
applicable  to  all  friar  lands,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  and  that 
the  provision  at  the  close  of  said  section  relative  to  sale  is  in  flat  con- 
tradiction with  the  corresponding  provision  of  section  15.  Section 
65  provides  for  the  sale  to  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  the  land 
was  acquired  by  the  government  of  their  holdings^  which  in  numerous 
cases  exceed  16  hectares,  while  section  15  limits  the  amount  of  land 
which  may  be  sold  to  any  one  person  to  16  hectares.  Section  65  pro- 
vides that  settlers  and  occupants  shall  have  preference  over  all  others 
to  lease^  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  m/iy  be  determined  by  said  government.  Section  15  provides 
that  the  grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  be 
paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments,  shall  be  conditional  upon  the 
actual  and  continued  occupancy,  improvement,  and  cultivation  of  the 
premises  sold  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  In  view  of 
these  fiicts,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  interpretation  placed  by  the 
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commission  on  section  66  is  the  only  one  possible  on  any  other  theory 
than  that  Congress  stultified  itself  by  incorporating  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  act  contradictory  provisions  on  two  important  subjects. 
Representative  Martin  continues: 

In  my  first  speech  on  the  subject,  I  called  for  a  single  recorded  intimatioD 
from  any  source,  prior  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  rendered 
on  December  18,  1909,  that  the  quantity  limitations  in  the  organic  act  do  not 
apply  to  the  friar  lands;  and  I  call  for  It  again.  Forty  acres  to  ai)  individual 
and  2,500  acres  to  a  corix)ratlon  or  association.  That  was,  is,  and  will  be  the 
law  until  Congress  changes  it. 

I  am  glad  to  respond  to  this  call  by  a  quotation  from  his  own 
speech    He  himself  has  said — 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment  led  the  Insular  secretary  of  the  interior 
joyously  to  exclaim  that  "  under  the  law  as  amended  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
amount  of  land  which  can  he  purchased  '* — 

and  he  correctly  cites  the  page  of  my  annual  report  for  1908  on  which 
occurs  my  statement  on  this  subject.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
there  was  one  person  who  had  recorded  the  intimation  that  the  quan- 
tity limitations  in  the  organic  act  did  not  apply  to  the  friar  lands 
Erior  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  rendered  on 
December  18,  1909. 
Representative  Martin  then  states : 

That  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  CJongress  the  authority  of  the  Philippine 
government  to  acquire  the  unoccuiMed  San  Jose  and  the  Ifsabeln  estates  was 
based  solely  on  acquiring  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  exploitation. 
inasmuch  as  only  such  lands  were  to  be  purchased  as  were  held — 
"  in  such  large  tracts  or  parcels  and  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  Injuriously  to  affect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands." 

These  unoccupied  lands  only  could  "  Injuriously  affect  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  being  exploited,  and  there  would  be 
no  legitimate  object  in  preventing  the  friars  from  exploiting  them  and  then 
turn  them  over  to  the  Havemeyers  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  continued  holding  of  the  San  Jose 
estate  in  Mindoro  by  the  Recoleto  friars  was  believed  bv  the  conunis- 
sion  injuriously  to  affect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  inasmuch  as  it  was  likely  to  insure  the  continued  residence  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Mindoro,  of  members 
of  that  order,  and  that  the  purchase  of  this  estate  was  necessary  in 
order  that  it  might  be  possible  to  purchase  other  and  thickly  settled 
estates  in  connection  with  which  serious  agrarian  problems  had  arisen. 

There  was  involved  no  question  of  the  friars  "  exploiting "  these 
lands  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  never  cultivated. 

Representative  Martin  quotes  m  full  a  legal  opinion  of  Moorfield 
Storey,  in  which  that  gentleman  reaches  the  following  conclusion : 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  sale  of  agricultural  land  to  any  cor- 
poration or  association  in  excess  of  the  amount  limited  by  the  proTlsions  of 
the  act  which  I  have  quoted  is  unauthorized  and  void,  and  that  the  purchaser 
acquires  no  title  to  the  land  so  sold. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  «afe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purcJiase  of  agricultural  land  in  excess  of 
2,600  acres  by  a  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  is 
illegal,  a  fact  which  no  one  seems  to  have  disputed.  But  as  the  land 
in  the  present  instance  was  sold  to  an  individual,  it  is  not  perceived 
that  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Storey  has  any  bearing  on  the 
case  at  issue. 
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As  to  the  legality  of  act  No.  1847  of  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
which,  like  all  acts  of  that  body,  was  duly  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  which  was 
submitted  to  Congress  in  December  of  1908  for  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval, I  can  o3y  say  that,  not  being  a  lawyer,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  legal  knowledge  of  the  attorney  for  the  bureau  of  lands  and  of 
the  attorney  general  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whose  opinions  are 
appended  hereto  as  Exhibits  C  and  A.  The  conclusions  reached  by 
these  gentlemen  were  subsequently  confirmed,  in  substance,  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  United  States.     (Exhibit  D.) 

Representative  Martin  charges,  in  effect,  that  act  No.  1847  was 
passed  to  facilitate  exploitation  of  the  friar  lands.  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  houses;  that  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  known 
as  the  Philippine  Assembly,  are  81  in  number,  and  are  without  excep- 
tion Filipinos;  that  they  represent  the  entire  archipelago  with  the 
exception  of  those  portions  of  it  populated  chiefly  by  non-Christian 
tribes;  that  at  the  time  this  act  was  passed  a  large  majority  of  them 
belonged  to  the  so-called  "  Nacionalista  "  party,  which  demands  early 
independence  for  the  Philippines;  that  four  or  the  nine  members  of 
the  upper  house,  known  as  the  Philippine  Commission,  are  also  Fili- 
pinos; and  that  this  act  had  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  making  of 
the  sale  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  in  large  tracts  lawful.  The  vote 
was  unanimous  in  each  house. 

THE  SALE  OF  THE  SAN  JOSB  FRIAR  ESTATE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

The  fact  is  that  act  No.  1847  was  passed  because  it  had  proved 
entirely  impracticable  to  dispose  of  the  unoccupied  San  Jose  estate, 
or  of  the  unoccupied  lands  on  the  Isabela  estate,  the  Calamba  estate, 
and  other  thinly  settled  estates,  except  in  large  tracts. 

The  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino 
people  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others : 

First.  It  relieved  them  of  a  heavy  and  constantly  increasing  burden 
of  debt.  The  original  cost  of  the  estate  was  $298,782.07.  At  the  time 
it  was  disposed  of  its  sale  value  as  fixed  by  law  had  become  $367,000. 
Interest  on  the  investment  was  accruing  at  the  rate  of  $11,951.28  per 
year.  There  had  been  no  receipts  except  for  pasturing  cattle,  the  total 
amount  received  being  $4,405,  and  even  these  receipts  had  totally 
ceased.  The  sale,  therefore,  relieved  the  Filipino  people  of  a  heavy 
and  constantly  increasing  burden  of  debt. 

Second.  It  resulted  in  providing  a  much-needed  outlet  for  surplus 
labor.  As  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Philippine  Legis- 
lature, which  apportions  a  relief  fund,  I  have  listened  year  after  year 
to  pleas  for  financial  asistance  from  provinces  and  municipalities 
where  it  was  alleged  that  the  people  were  needy,  or  even  absolutely 
hungry,  and  could  not  get  employment  unless  the  government  under- 
took to  furnish  it  by  inaugurating  public  works.  We  are  now  able  to 
suggest,  in  such  instances,  that  diere  is  employment  for  a  minimum 
of  3,000  laborers  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  that  more  will  soon  be 
needed ;  that  the  wages  of  common  laborers  are  80  centavos  per  day, 
and  those  of  laborers  on  construction  jPl  per  day ;  that  free  transpor- 
tation to  the  estate  is  furnished;  that  ordinary  purchases  may  be 
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made  on  tlie  estate  at  Manila  prices  plus  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  that  adequate  school  facilities  for  children  will  soon  be  provided; 
while  families  who  may  wish  to  raise  a^cultural  products  for  their 
own  use  will  be  fumisfied,  free  of  charge,  land  on  which  this  may  be 
done. 

Third.  It  bids  fair  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  modem  sugar 
estate  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  such  a  thing  does  not  now 
exist. 

If  I  have  learned  any  one  thing  about  the  Filipino  pe<^!e  in  wvy 
15  years  of  c(mtact  with  them,  it  is  that  a  great  majority  of  th*^  u 
can  be  taught  the  value  of  improved  agricultural  methods  only  by 
practical  demonstration.  The  methods  of  sugar  culture  and  extrac- 
tion employed  in  the  Philippines  are  extremely  crude  and  iliey  wiW 
not  change  until  the  )>eople  have  learned  better  by  actual  observati'^T.. 
So  important  has  this  matter  seemed  to  me  that  T  have  pc]>er4tf»«lly 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  model  government  sugar  planttition  and 
mil!,  in  order  that  the  people  might  ?ee  for  themselves  the  advantag*^^ 
of  up-to-date  methods,  and  might  be  led  to  abandon  their  pn -tiu 
antiquated  and  extravagantly  wasteful  ones. 

The  establishment  of  a  great  modern  sugjir  estate  in  Mindoro,  whcro 
sugar  has  never  heretofore  been  produced  for  other  than  local  domo^- 
tic  purposes,  with  the  resultant  aemonstration  of  the  value  of  niof*iTii 
methods  in  the  cultitre  and  extraction  of  this  important  staple,  ami 
the  opportunity  for  profitable  employment  afforded,  can  not  \y:i 
result  in  great  advantage  both  to  the  Province  of  Mindoro  and  to  ihe 
Philippine  Archipelago  as  a  whole. 

Under  present  methods  of  extraction  the  average  Filipino  throv,  -i 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  his  cane  onto  the  dump  pile.  He 
knows  little  of  irrijjation.  He  never  us'es  fertiliser.  He  pays  uv 
attention  to  the  quality  of  his  seed.  Our  field  lal)orers  are  going  t» 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  they  can  earn  better  wages.  Is  it  wcil 
that  these  conditions  should  continue?  Let  the  burden  of  attempting 
to  wrong  the  Filipino  people  rest  where  it  belongs — on  those  repre- 
sentatives of  the  h^et-sugar  interests  of  the  United  States  who  would 
deprive  Philippine  sugar  of  one  of  its  great  natural  outlets  througli 
the  United  States  market,  and  who  have  exhausted  every  means  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  modern  sugar  estates  in  the^^e  island.-. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  plenty  of  uncultivated  sujrar 
land,  both  public  and  private,  in  Mindoro,  and,  indeed,  in  the  i'mine- 
diate  vicinitv  of  the  San  Jose  estate.  Persons  who  alreadv  own  sudi 
land  in  their  own  right  will  naturally  be  encouraged  to  grow  cane. 
while  the  enormous  stretches  of  level  public  land  on  the  I^imintao 
River  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  estate  afford  almo:st  almost 
unlimited  opportunities  for  Filipinos  desiring  to  homCvStead,  pur- 
chase, or  lease  public  land  and  grow  cane.  At  other  points  on  the 
West  coast  of  Mindoro,  and  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  east  coast  a< 
well,  there  are  very  extensive  sti'etches  of  level  public  land  admii'ably 
suited  to  sugar-cane  production.  This  land  is,  of  course,  open  to  all 
qualified  persons  who  may  wish  to  homestead,  lease,  or  purchafse  it. 

The  Filipinos  themselves  have  deemed  it  very  important  to  attract 
people  to  these  enormous  stretches  of  rich  uncultivated  public  land 
m  Mindoro.  At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Philippine  Legisln- 
ture  the  assembly,  composed  exclusively  of  Filipinos,  passed  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  providing  facilities  to  the  poor  m  the  densely  popu- 
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lated  places  for  removing  to  the  northeast  of  Mindanao  and  to  the 
island  of  Mindoro."  The  act  provided  that  free  transportation  should 
be  furnished  inunigrants  from  their  homes  to  Mindoro ;  also  for  the 
construction  of  houses  and  the  plowing  of  land  for  them,  and  the 
inauguration  of  public  works  at  govemhient  expense  for  the  double 
purpose  of  insuring  the  erection  of  necessarj^  puolic  buildings  and  of 
providing  opportunity  for  immigrants  to  earn  money.  Tne  daily 
wage  was  to  be  not  less  than  50  centavos,  with  subsistence.  Tlie 
purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  work  animals  was  also  pro- 
vided for.  Immigration  agents  were  to  receive  remuneration  for 
each  immigrant  secured  by  them.  Immigrants  were  to  receive  sub- 
sistence from  the  government  for  two  years  after  landing.  The 
government  was  to  oe  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  subsistence  duriag 
the  second  year  only.     Immigrants  were  favored  in  other  ways. 

The  bill  contained  provisions  which  rendered  its  passage  impracti- 
cable, but  I  refer  to  it  in  order  to  show  how  much  importance  the 
Filipinos  themselves  attach  to  stimulating  immigration  into  the 
island  of  Mindoro,  which  has  such  enormous  undeveloped  agricul- 
tural resources. 

With  the  Poole  sugar  estate  in  operation,  immigrants  can,  as  before 
set  forth,  get  their  expenses  paid  from  their  homes  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  island,  where  on  arrival  they  will  find  houses  ready  for 
their  use. 

The  yearly  income  of  each  man  who  works  six  days  in  the  week 
every  week  m  the  year  will  be  $124.80,  instead  of  $50,  as  stated  by 
Representative  Martin.  Laborers  can  readily  cultivate  small  hold- 
ings of  their  own  while  at  the  same  time  earning  enough  by  work  OA 
the  estate  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  And  so  immi- 
gration into  the  island,  so  much  desired  by  the  Filipinos  themselves, 
can  be  brought  about  without  expense  to  the  government. 

In  this  general  connection  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  letter 
from  the  governor  of  Mindoro : 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Mindobo, 

Calapariy  P.  /.,  August  25,  1910, 

My  Dear  General:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I  have  the  hoBor 
to  offer  the  following  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro : 

If  the  estate  had  been  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  no 
more  than  16  hectares  could  have  been  sold  to  an  individual. 

This  estate  was  the  public  property  Of  the  insular  government,  and  regnla^ 
tions  governing  its  sale  were  made  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  and  submitted 
to  Congress,  in  compliance  with  the  organic  act.  No  objection  came  from  Owi- 
gress  and  the  sale  was  made  within  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  regulations. 

The  Insular  government  borrowed  money  to  buy  this  estate.  It  was  i>aylng 
Interest  on  this  debt  out  of  taxes  collected  from  the  Filipino  people.  No  return 
was  coming  to  the  govenmieut  fi*om  the  fiurchase,  and  interest  ii]xm  interest 
was  being  added  to  the  principal. 

The  sale  was  made.  The  sale  means  the  wiping  out  of  that  debt  with  the 
gnawing  interest. 

It  means  that  this  property  will  now  pay  taxes  and  become  a  support  instead 
of  a  drag  to  the  government.  It  means  more  than  that.  It  means  that  every 
foot  of  ground  on  the  West  coast  of  Mindoro  adaptable  to  the  raliBing  of  sugar 
is  now  nore  valuable  than  it  was  before ;  that  every  poor  farmer  up  and  dWn 
the  coast  can  And  a  market  for  his  produce  at  this  modern  mill;  that  the 
formerly  undeveloped  and  little-known  coastal  plains  of  western  Mindoro  wiil 
no^  support  homes  and  families  of  decent  citizens  Instead  of  producing  most)^ 
pirates,  who  as  late  as  1899  made  their  t*ald8  south  t6  the  Cuyos. 

And  no  one  dispossessed  of  their  homes.  Mr.  Poole  did  And  one  man  liring 
on  that  65,000  acres.  He  was  a  wild-carabao  hunter,  living  under  a  few  banara 
leaves  made  Into  a  lean-to  roof.    Later,  In  riding  over  the  estate  with  him,  we 
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came  across  a  family  living  in  a  grass  house.  Mr.  Poole  did  not  move  tbese 
people;  he  told  them  they  could  live  there  and  cultivate  the  land  they  had 
planted,  and  invited  the  man  and  his  boys  to  come  and  work  for  him  when 
their  rice  was  harvested. 

I  am  not  for  the  trusts  as  against  the  people.    I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  a  whole  opened  to  them. 

But  only  organized  capital  can  make  a  beginnhig  on  Mindoro's  west  coast. 
I  am  glad  the  pioneer  work  is  being  done  by  them. 

It  will  make  for  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  progress  of  our  people  here 
in  Mindoro. 

Sincerely,  Louis  J.  Van  Schaick, 

Oovemor  of  Mindoro. 
Oen.  Clabence  R.  Edwabdb, 

United  Btates  Army,  Manila,  P,  I. 

THE  EGONOMIC   IMPORTANCE  OF  PROMPTLY  SELLING  UNOCCUPIED    FRIAR 

LANDS. 

The  following  memorandum  gives  information  relative  to  lands 
now  vacant  on  certain  of  the  friar  estates : 

Memorandum  relative  to  vacant  land  on  certain  fria^  estates  August  1,  1910. 


Estates. 

ProTlnce. 

Ap- 
prox- 
unate 

area 
vacant. 

Approxi- 
mate 
value. 

Approx- 
imate 
annual 
expense. 

Has 

estate 

been 

offered 

for 

sale? 

ProbabUitv  of  sdlinc  estate  In 
lots  of  16  heotarea  gr  lesa. 

Pf«ftn 

L^na... 

Heetarea. 

290 

080 

520 

7,380 

P50,000 
36,000 
70,000 

700,000 

P2,500 
1.800 
3,500 

35.000 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

For  a  small  part,  soma. 

Muntlnlupa 

None. 

Santa  Rosa 

For  a  small  part,  fair. 

Onli^riiba 

. •  .do. ..... 

Total  in  Lar 

9,170 

856,000 

42,800 

§      1   Ono   hiw»fcuws     mnrnm   i>»%Aru<m   In 

guna. 

Cavite 

. .  .do 

...do 

. .  .do ^ . . . . 

'  6  years. 

Nafc 

3,690 
5,560 
5,880 
9,000 

470,000 
540,000 
500,000 
900,000 

23,500 
27,000 
25,000 
45,000 

Yes.  ;  Some  chance.  1.000  h«etei«K.  5 

San  Francisco  de 

Malabon. 
Santa  Cms  de 

Malabon. 
Imns ...  , . , 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 

years. 
Some  chance,   500   heetarea,   5 

years. 
Fair  chance,  2,000  heetarea,  5 

years. 
Do. 

Total  in  Ca- 

24,070 

2,410,000 

120,500 

5.500  hectares,  some  chaniw  In  B 

Tlte. 

Bnlaoan... 

Bataan.... 
Cebu 

years. 

1 

Santa  Maria  de 

Pandi. 
Orion 

1,650 

70 
4,000 

30,000 

8,700 
400,000 

1,500 

200 
20,000 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

i 

Fair  chance. 
None. 

Talisa7 

1 ,000  hectamt.  some  nhanoe. 

.  nsKluj  aia...   .•.••• 

Other  provinces. . . . 

5,720 

438,700 

21,700 

1  ^f)0  h^t^r^  ffQTTie  ^anee  in  S 

years. 

Total 

38,960 

3,704,700 

185,000 

Less  than  10,000  hectares,  tai  5 

years,  some  chance;    h^^***^ 
none. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  valuation  work  on  all  the  friar 
estates,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  entire  accuracy  just  what  is  the 
value  of  the  vacant  lands,  but  it  can  be  stated  in  general  that  of  the 
very  large  tracts  now  remaining  vacant,  that  there  are  some  97,400 
acres  which  are  worth  approximately  $1,862,350^  as  shown  by  the 
above  table ;  that  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  these  lands,  and 
Tpenses  of  administration  connected  with  them,  are  now  costing  the 
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^^ovemment  approximately  $92,500  annually;  and  that  this  amount 
must  be  added,  annually,  to  their  selling  price. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  at  this  time  to  judge,  there  is  some  chance 
that  we  might  within  the  next  five  years,  sell  not  to  exceed  25,000 
acres  in  lots  of  40  acres  or  less.  There  seems  no  present  reason  to 
believe  that  the  balance  could  ever  be  sold  in  small  lots.  Indeed,  the 
continued  addition  of  interest  and  cost  of  administration  to  the  sale 
price  of  the  land  would  soon  make  its  cost  prohibitive.  Ordinary 
common  sense  would  seem  plainly  to  indicate  the  advisability  of 
disposing  of  these  unoccupied  lands  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  re- 
tention will  impose  a  constantly  increasing  burden  on  the  Filipino 
p>eople  and  will  bring  no  compensating  benefit. 

THE    MINDORO    DEVELOPMENT    CO. 

Representative  Martin  gives  what  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  which  he  finds  to  be, 
potentially,  the  sum  of  all  possible  corporate  infamies.  He  states 
that  the  San  Jose  estate  has  been  sold  to  Havemeyer,  and  says  that — 

The  Havemeyer  syndicate  seems  to  be  operating  as  the  Mindoro  Development 
Co.,  which  company  is  reported  as  having  ordered  from  the  Honolulu  Iron 
Works  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  a  complete  sugar-manufacturing  plant  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  next  December,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  attorney 
general  should  consider  section  75  as  not  being  worthy  of  even  a  mention  in 
his  opinion. 

He  further  says : 

On  December  6,  1909,  the  Philippine  government  concluded  a  sale  which  it 
had  been  negotiating  for  many  months  to  the  Havemeyer  surgar-exploiting  syn- 
dicate, now  operating  as  the  Mindoro  Development  CJo.,  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  land  conveyed  amounted  to  some  55,000  acres, 
and  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Philippine  government,  under  act  of 
Congress  of  July  1,  1902.  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  had  the  right  to  sell  these  lands  in  the  manner  indicated, 
and  also,  if  the  act  be  ambiguous,  what  was  the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  law. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  the  negotiations  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment relative  to  this  sale  began  on  October  12,  1909,  and  ended  on 
December  6  of  the  same  year.  Had  the  government  sold  the  estate, 
as  charged,  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Havemeyer  Sugar  Exploiting  Co.,  or  to  any  other  corporation,  its 
action  might  properly  have  been  subject  to  the  severest  criticism, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  San  Jose  estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole, 
or  his  nominees,  and  in  disposing  of  it,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  he  will 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  will  any  person 
or  corporation  purchasing  it,  or  attempting  to  purchase  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  from  him. 

The  only  information  possessed  by  the  director  of  lands  or  by 
me  relative  to  the  relations,  actual  or  proposed,  between  Mr.  Poole 
and  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.,  is  to  the  effect  that  sufficient  land 
for  a  mill  site  will  be  sold  to  the  company,  which  will  mill  and 
market  the  sugar  products  of  the  San  Jose  estate. 

With  these  proposed  transactions,  we,  as  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  notnin^  to  do.  Should  a  tract  in  excess  of  1,024  hectares 
be  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  to  the  Mindoro  Development  Co., 
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or  to  any  other  corporation,  the  matter  would  come  within  the  field 
of  action  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Finally,  referring  to  the  statement  that — 

The  Mlndoro  Development  Co.  is  the  summum  magnum  of  corporate  iafaniifts. 
It  is  an  octopus  with  a  tentacle  for  every  source  of  sustenanca  It  is  a  crlmina. 
conspiracy  under  every  law,  common  or  statute,  in  this  country.  It  is  capable 
of  superseding  the  government  of  any  country  in  which  It  is  permitted  to  do 
business,  and  if  men  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  their  acts,  as  th<7 
are  said  in  law  to  do,  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  is  intended  to  supersede  the 
present  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands — 

Is  not  the  fear  that  the  Mindoro  Development  Co.  is  intended  to 
supersede  the  present  government  of  the  I^hilippine  Islands  just  a 
wee  hit  hysterical?  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is.  Rep- 
resentative Martin  enumerates  among  the  dire  powers  of  this  com- 
pany the  right  to  build  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses,  stores,  hos- 
pitals, schoolhouses,  and  to  establish  parks,  places  of  amusement, 
places  of  entertainment,  and  places  of  instruction.  Were  it  to  do 
all  of  these  things  for  the  employees  of  its  proposed  great  sugar  mill 
and  for  their  families,  as  I  understand  it  contemplates  doing,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  people  might  well  bear  up  under  their  wrcmgs,  and 
that  the  insular  government  could  continue  to  exist ! 

Representative  Martin  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  things  which  this  company  is  not  authorized  to  do  is  to  engage 
in  agriculture,  and  just  what  it  would  do  with  the  San  Jose  estate 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  apparent  to  me.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  charters,  but  this  one  looks  to  me  rather  reasonable  for  a  concern 
which  proposes  to  buy  sugar  cane  and  other  agricultural  products 
from  a  very  lai^  tract  of  land,  to  manufacture  them,  to  market 
them,  and  to  make  liberal  provision  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  advancement  of  its  envployees  and  their  families. 
In  order  that  others  better  qualified  than  1  may  judge  as  to  whetlier 
this  concern  is  "  the  summum  magnum  of  corporate  infamies,"  "  is  a 
criminal  conspiracy,"  "  capable  of  superseding  the  government  of 
any  country  m  which  it  is  permitted  to  do  business,"  "  the  latest 
thing  in  trusts,"  "  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  corporate  evolution,"  "  would 
not  be  permitted  to  do  business  in  the  United  States,"  and  "  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  present  government  of  the  Philippine 
Idands,"  I  append,  as  Exhioit  E,  a  certified  copy  of  its  charter. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  SITRI-EY  WORK  ON  THE  SAX  »t08E  AND  ISABELA  FRIAE 
ESTATES  WAS  RVSHED  TO  FACILITATE  EXPLOITATION  AND  THAT  STRATT 
WORK    ON    THICKLY   SETTLED    ESTATES   HAS   BEEN   tiNBULY   DELAYED, 

In  this  connection  Representative  Martin  has  made  the  following 
Statements : 

That  hnviii^'  flcqiilre:!  these  400,000  acres  of  friar  hinds,  Instend  of  first  sur- 
veying and  dividing  up  the  densely  iwpulated  estates  on  which  the  dissatisfied 
tenants  were  giving  tlie  government  trotihle,  the  entire  surveying  force  of  the 
government  was  sliipped  to  the  Islruul  of  Mindoro,  where  It  spent  sonicthinic 
tover  five  mcmths  surveying  the  uninhabited  55,000-aere  "San  Jose  estate,  whit* 
now  has  been  sold  to  the  Havemeyer  syndicate. 

That  surveys  of  many  of  the  densely  populated  estates  were  allowed  to  drag 
along  for  over  three  yenrs  after  the  survey  of  the  San  Jose  estate  had  heen 
finished  and  two  and  one-half  years  after  the  survey  of  the  imoccufHed  Isabeia 
estate  had  be<»n  completed. 
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Tte  little  brown  brother  <loes  not  appear  to  hnve  pripped  nnj*  great  qnantlty 
of  these  estates.  They  are  23  in  number,  which  appears  to  liave  been  an 
unlucky  number  for  the  Filipinos,  for  ont  of  these  2.^  sales  appear  to  have  been 
iiin<te  in  small  parcels  on  but  4  of  the  smaller,  thie  Dampol  (2,294  acres),  the 
Rlnagba^;  (729  acres),  the  San  Marcos  (216  acres),  and  the  Orhon  (2,16S  acres), 
niul  ajrprepating  }ess  than  0,(K)0  of  the  total  of  400.<X)0  aciips.  Xot  a  sinjrle  sale 
has  been  made  on  the  Cavlte  estates,  righT  at  the  doors  of  Manila.  Provision 
was  miide  in  the  friar-land  net  of  April  26,  1904,  for  the  sur\'ey  of  these  estates, 
iwith  the  view  to  rapidly  passing  them  into  the  owTiershlp  of  the  tenants  and 
others  In  small  tracts.  But  the  survey  began  on  the  uninhabited  and  uncul- 
tivated San  Jose  estate  and  dragged  «long  for  years  on  the  larger  and  partially 
occupied  estates.  Four  years  were  consumed  in  surveying  400.000  acres  of  land, 
the  densely  occupied,  which  should  have  been  first  surveyed,  being  reserved  for 
the  last.  Coinciden tally  laws  were  gotten  e\"en  through  a  Filipino  legislature 
which  have  been  constmed  to  nullify  the  organic  Inw  and  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  these  estates  in  bulk,  although  the  vehement  protests  now  being  made  by  the 
Filipinos  go  to  negative  any  such  intent  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 

The  Philippine  CJommission,  by  act  No.  1120,  dated  April  26,  1904,  authorized 
the  mirvey.  and  a  number  of  surveying  parties  were  organized  by  the  bui-ean  of 
engineering  and  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  sur>^ys.  On  July  27.  1904, 
the  surveys  having  been  complete<l,  the  consulting  engineer  made  his  report, 
which  showed  various  shortages  in  area,  amounting  In  all  to  11,515  hectares. 
The  friars  accepted  those  surveys,  and  on  Octol)er  5.  1904,  deeds  were  passed 
and  money  r>alcl  for  the  Miiuloro  estate,  the  only  one  then  owned  by  the  Recoleto 
order.  Deeds  to  18  other  estates  were  passed  on  October  24.  and  the  questions 
in  dispute  with  the  Dominicans  were  settled  the  following  year,  when  the  entire 
transaction  was  completed  and  title  vested  in  the  Philippine  government. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  entire  surveying  foi'ce  of  the  director  of  lands  was 
rushed  onto  the  uninhabited  Mindoro  estate  in  order  to  complete  that  survey 
flrst  of  all,  instead  of  surveying  the  densely  iK)pulated  estates,  the  tenants  of 
which  were  represented  to  be  giving  the  government  so  much  trouble  eight 
years  ago. 

The  survey  of  the  Mindoro  estate  was  commenced  March  13,  1905,  and  com- 
pleted August  27  of  the  same  year.  The  next  tract  to  receive  the  attention 
of  the  surveying  force  was  the  28,0(X>-acre  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  estate,  of 
which  over  12,000  acres  are  reported  as  occupied.  The  survey  of  this  estate 
was  begun  June  13,  1905,  and  less  than  53  per  cent  of  It  had  been  completed 
In  August,  1907.  They  next  started  in  on  the  45,0(X>-acre  Imus  estate  in  July, 
1905,  and  up  to  August,  1907,  had  surveyed  54  per  cent  of  that.  Forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  and  40  per  cent 
of  the  Imus  ei^tate  are  reported  as  occupied,  and  yet  the  surveys  were  not 
completed  until  1908. 

From  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  of  November  1,  1905,  as 
heretofore  quoted.  It  would  be  inferred  that  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands  was  pushing  the  work  of  surveying  the  thickly  populated  friar  estates  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  and  give  title  to  small  parcels  to 
tenants,  and  thus  remove,  as  the  commission  said.  "  a  constant  source  of  Irrita- 
tion to  all  concerned." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  flrst  work  underttiken  was  the  surveying  of  the 
totally  uninhabited  55,000-acre  Mindoro  estate  recently  sold  to  the  Havemeyer 
syndicate;  ike  aevotid  tract  surveyed  was  the  uninhabited  Isabela  estate,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  nearly  three  years  after  the  friar  estates  tcere  purchased! 
that  surveying  was  begun  on  any  of  the  2t  inhabited  estates.  In  his  annual 
report  of  September  12,  1905,  Mr.  Tipton  said  (vol.  2,  p.  383)  :      . 

"  The  surveying  force  of  the  bureau  ;it  present  consists  of  2  clerk  surveyors, 
8  transit  men,  4  cha lumen,  and  2  draftsmen.  •  •  •  The  force  now  ap- 
propriated for  Is  Inadequate  to  do  the  work  required,  and  in  the  estimate  for 
this  year  a  substantial  increase  is  asked  for.  This  increase  is  essential  if  the 
work  is  to  be  kept  anywhere  near  up-to-date.  •  •  •  The  first  work  under- 
taken on  the  survey  of  the  fWar  lands  estate  was  in  connection  with  the 
hacienda  of  San  Jose,  in  southern  Mindoro." 

Even  a  year  later  the  director  of  lands  stated  that  the  Mindoro  estate  was 
the  only  one  for  which  application  for  registration  has  been  made  to  the  land 
court,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  (mly  estate  which  had  been  surveyed.  The 
following  Is  from  his  report  of  August  10.  1906  (vol.  2,  pp.  134-135)  : 

"  Preparation  was  also  made  for  the  registration  of  the  estates  in  the  court 
of  land  registration,  but  as  this  registration  dei)ends  upon  the  surveys  the  San 
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Jose  estate  in  Mindoro  is  the  only  estate  for  which  application  has  been  made 
to  the  land  court.  *  *  *  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  bureau  to  place 
agents  upon  nearly  all  of  the  estates  purchased,  but  it  was  found  that  combina- 
tions could  be  effected  whereby  10  agents  could  perform  the  necessary  work, 
and  accordingly,  for  the  22  estates  actually  administered,  San  Jose  estate  faar- 
ing  no  occupants  and  therefore  not  needing  an  agent,  offices  were  established  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement,  which  shows  also  location  of  office,  nomber 
and  names  of  estates  administered,  areas,  and  date  of  lease.    *     *     **' 

The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  lands  shows  that  when  still  another  year 
had  rolled  around,  the  uninhabited  Mindoro  estate  was  the  only  one  which  bad 
been  registered  and  that  conditions  with  the  renters  had  reached  a  critical 
stage. 

The  area  of  some  of  the  firiar  estates  was  wholly  occupied  by  renters^  some 
only  partially  occupied,  and  two  of  the  largest  were  unimproved,  uiiinliabited 
wild  lands,  but  1  per  cent  of  the  Isabela  estate  being  occupledL  while  the 
Mindoro  estate  was  listed  as  being  totally  uninhabited.  The  uninhabited  es- 
tates could  give  the  authorities  no  trouble,  and  naturally  the  surveying  parties 
would  begin  operations  on  the  most  densely  populated  estates.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  of  November  1,  1905,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned procedure  had  been  adopted  and  was  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  permit    That  report  says  (pp.  65-66)  . 

Considering  the  representations  which  had  been  made  to  Congress,  it  l>an11y 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the  Philippine  surAoyin? 
parties  would  ruFh  into  the  uninhabited  estates  of  Mindoro  and  ISMl>ela  and 
push  those  surveys  through  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  densely  populated 
estates.  In  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  fact  that  this  was  done  would  indi(*ate 
that  from  the  very  outset  the  exploitation  of  the  friar  lands  rather  than  the 
interests  of  the  more  than  60.000  renters  thereon  occupied  first  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  Philippine  officials. 

After  finishing  up  the  work  of  surveying  the  uninhabited  San  Jose  and  Isabela 
estates  and  getting  them  into  condition  where  they  conld  be  disposed  of  en  blot\ 
the  survey  of  the  densely  populated  estates  continued  to  drag  along  until  190S. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  only  estates  upon  which 
the  survey  was  completed  In  1905  were  the  71-acre  detached  portion  of  the 
Malinta  estate  and  the  uninhabited  San  Jose  estate.  The  one  small  inhabited 
estate  on  which  the  survey  was  completed  in  1905  bad  not  been  sold  up  to 
June,  1908. 

Referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  following  year,  ending 
June  12,  1906,  the  surveys  were  completed  on  13  different  tracts  of  friar  land& 
covering  an  area  of  about  6,000  acres.  These  tracts  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  One  class  includes  the  3.110  acres  contained  in  the  little  Dampol, 
Binagbag,  and  San  Marcos  estates,  which  are  separate  and  distinct  estates, 
each  complete  in  itself  and  none  of  them  being  of  sufficient  size  to  attract 
exploiters.  On  these  estates  some  sale  certificates  bave  been  issued,  but  not 
until  1908,  some  two  yenrs  after  the  surveys  were  completed. 

The  10  other  tracts,  covering  3,150  acreF,  adjoin  friar  estates  which  cover 
some  24,000  acres.  All  of  these  10  tracts,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  which  they 
adjoin,  are  reported  as  being  densely  populated,  three  of  them  being  rei^orted  as 
60  per  cent  occupied  and  one  as  05  per  cent  occupied.  Although  the  surveys 
of  these  denFoly  populated  estatos  were  completed  in  1906,  not  a  sale  certificate 
had  been  issued  on  any  one  of  these  10  estates  when  the  director  of  lands  made 
his  annual  rejwrt  of  June  12, 1908.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  inasmuch  as  these  10  tracts  of  friar  lands  adjoin  frinr  estates  covering 
24,000  acres,  instead  of  Issuing  sale  certificates  on  them,  they  are  to  be  tunieii 
over  to  favored  exploiters  who  will  purchase  the  land  en  bloc  and  continue  to 
hold  the  natives  ns  tenants  and  compel  them  to  furnish  cane  for  the  sugar  mills 
at  prices  and  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  former. 

Coming  down  to  the  surveys  which  were  completed  In  1907,  we  see  that  the 
surveys  which  were  completed  during  that  year  cover  eight  friar  estates.  The 
combined  area  of  the  eight  estates  is  100,000  acres,  49,000  of  which  is  comprised 
in  the  uniubahltel  Isabela  estate,  recently  reported  as  sold  en  bloc  to  a  wealthy 
tobacco  corporntion.  All  of  the  other  seven  estates  surveyed  In  1907,  and 
covering  over  40,000  acres,  are  reported  as  being  densely  populated,  not  leFs  than 
70  per  cent  of  nny  one  of  them  being  reported  ns  occupied,  and  from  that  up  to 

5  per  cent..  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  surveys  of  these  seven  estates 
d  been  completed  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  director  of  lands*  annwil 
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report  of  August  5,  1907,  when,  on  Augast  17,  1908,  he  iSFned  his  next  annual 
report  not  a  sale  certificate  had  been  issued  on  any  of  the  number  except  the 
little  2,100-acre  Orion  estate. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1007,  aside  from  the  uninhabited  Mindoro  and 
Isabela  estates,  150,000  acres  of  the  friar  lands  had  been  surveyed,  estates  cov- 
ering nearly  50,000  acres  have  been  completely  surveyed,  and  yet  a  year  later, 
in  August,  1908,  sale  certificates  had  been  issued  on  but  four  small  estates. 
This  in  the  face  of  the  statement  of  the  Philippine  Commission  made  two  years 
before  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  him  submitted  to  Congress  that — 

"  During  the  year  the  bureau  of  lands  has  devoted  itself  with  great  energy 
to  causing  these  lands  to  be  surveyed.  •  •  ♦  There  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  occupants  will  end  their  leases  by  becoming  purchasers, 
and  will  be  contended  landowners  instead  of  discontented  and  repudiating 
tenants." 

Probably  they  would  if  given  the  opportunity. 

His  speech  also  contains  other  references  to  this  subject,  but  his 
contention  is  fairly  well  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

Considering  the  representation  which  had  been  made  to  Congress,  it  hardly  Is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the  Philippine  surveying 
parties  would  rush  into  the  uninfiabited  estates  of  Mindoro  and  Isabela  and 
pwth  those  surveys  through  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  densely  populated 
estates.  In  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  fact  that  this  ica.H  done  would  indi- 
cate that  from  the  very  outset  the  exploitation  of  the  friar  lands  rather  than 
the  interests  of  more  than  60,000  renters  thereon  occupied  first  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  Philippine  officials. 

After  finishing  up  the  work  of  surveying  the  uninhabited  San  Jose  and  Isabela 
estates  and  getting  then  into  condition  where  they  could  he  disposed  of  en  hloc, 
the  survey  of  the  densely  populated  estates  continued  to  drag  along  until  1908. 

Representative  Martin  misunderstands,  or  very  grossly  misrepre- 
sents, both  the  nature  of  the  surveys  made  on  the  San  Jose  and  Isabela 
estates  and  their  object. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  friars,  the 
Government  was  at  liberty  to  have  its  own  engineers  survey  the  bound- 
aries of  all  friar  estates  in  order  that  it  might  determine  accurately 
the  area  of  each.  Such  boundary  surveys  had  been  completed  for  the 
remaining  21  estates,  but  had  not  been  made  on  the  San  Jose  and 
Isabela  estates.  It  was  obviously  essential  that  they  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  the  government  might  know  how 
much  land  it  was  buying  before  it  paid  for  it.  A  further  reason  for 
doing  the  work  on  the  San  Jose  estate  at  this  time  was  that  on  visiting 
it  I  had  met  a  Recoleto  lay  brother  who  had  resided  on  it  for  some  14 
years,  but  was  expecting  to  leave  in  the  near  future  when  the  estate 
changed  hands.  He  very  kindly  offered  to  assist  a  survey  party  in 
locating  the  boundary  monuments,  which  were  buried  in  tropical 
vegetation  and  could  hardly  have  been  found  without  his  help.  He 
further  offered  us  the  benefit  of  his  local  knowledge  as  to  where  water 
for  irrigation  could  most  advantageously  be  obtained,  stating  that  he 
knew  of  a  place  where  the  running  of  a  short  tunnel  would  furnish  an 
abundant  supply.  I  accordingly  ordered  a  survey  party  to  proceed 
at  once  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  lines  of  the  estate,  and  further 
directed  that  enough  topographical  lines  be  run  to  determine  roughly 
how  much  land  could  be  brought  under  irrigation.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  work  performed  is  shown  by  the  second  map  contained  in 
Exhibit  G,  and  the  utter  absurditv  of  comparing  such  a  boundary  and 
rough  topographical  survey  with  the  parcel  survey  necessary  on  a 
thickly  settled  estate  will  become  apparent  on  comparing  this  map, 
representing  all  the  survey  work  that  has  ever  been  done  on  the  San 
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Jose  estate,  with  any  map  of  a  thickly  settled  estate,  such  as  the  Santa 
Rosa  estate.  (Exhibit  H.)  The  work  was  ccmipleted  promptly  be- 
cause there  was  very  little  of  it. 

Had  there  been  tenants  on  the  San  Jose  estate  their  holdings  would 
have  been  surveyed  at  this  tinie  as  a  measure  of  economy ;  but  there 
were  none,  the  few  persDns  residing  there  having  been  employed  by 
the  Recoletos  as  cattle  herders  and  laborers. 

While  it  sounds  imposing  to  state  that  "  the  whole  force  of  the 
bureau  of  lands  was  put  on  this  work,'"  the  fact  is  that  the  entire  field 
force  of  the  bureau  at  this  time  amounted  to  one  survey  party.  Other 
Hurvey  parties  were  organized  as  rapidly  as  surveyors  could  he  found 
atul  fvnds  secured  for  their  employment  and  these  parties  were 
proTYiptly  set  to  work  on  parcel  surreys  of  the  thickly  populated 
estates. 

It  is  a  common  expedient  to  place  in  parallel  columns  the  more  or 
less  contradictory  statements  or  an  opponent,  but  it  is  indeed  seldom 
that  a  man  is  careless  enough  to  so  place  contradictory  statements  of 
his  own.  Representative  Martin  has  done  this.  In  the  second  column 
of  page  8508  of  the  Congressional  Record,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page  occurs  his  statement  that — 

It  hardly  is  to  be  jiresniiied  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the  PhiUppine 
surveying  parties  would  rush  into  the  uninhabited  estates  of  Mindoro  and 
Isabeia  and  push  those  surveys  through  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  densely 
populated  esbites.    The  fact  that  this  was  done  [etc.]. 

At  the  top  of  the  following  page  he  gives  a  table  designated  ''  Prog- 
ress of  the  surv^ey  of  friar-land  estates,"  which  shows  incidentally, 
and  doubtless  accidentally,  when  surveys  were  begun  on  all  the  estates. 
In  this  table  the  fact  is  clearly  set  forth  that  surveys  were  commenced 
on  the  San  Francisco  de  Mcdahon^  Imus^  Doffnpol^  Guiguinto-Alang- 
Yling^  Malinta^  Lolovihoy-Pasolo^  afid  Guiguinto-Barihan  estates  be- 
fore the  Isabeia  estate  was  touched.  In  other  words,  the  Isabeia 
estate  was  the  ninth  estate  taken  up,  instead  of  the  second.  The  San 
Francisco  de  Malabon  and  Im  us  estates  are  thickly  populated,^  and  th4 
remaining  five  estates.,  wJuch  were  taken  up  before  work  on  the  Isa- 
beia estate  begau^  are  ('oni/>et<dy  occupied.  These  contradictory  state- 
ments should  at  least  have  been  more  widely  separated ! 

The  fact  is  that  the  work  on  the  Isabeia  estate  was  unduly  delayed 
as  no  boundary  survey  had  previously  been  made  and  one  was  imper- 
ativelv  necessary.  Tide  reason  for  the  delay  was  that  the  estate  was 
very  inaccessible  and  it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to  send  a  survey 
party  there.  In  the  end  only  a  single  man  was  sent,  in  place  of  tlie 
usual  party  of  eight  or  ten  persDns,  and  he  was  compelled  to  recruit 
his  force  as  best  he  could  alter  arrival  in  the  province  of  Isabeia. 

There  were  a  very  limited  number  of  occupants  on  the  Isabeia 
estate,  and  their  individual  holdings  were  surveyed  as  a  matter  of 
economy.  The  unoccupied  portion  of  the  estate  was  divided  into 
rectangular  plats  of  500  hectares,  preparatory  to  its  sale  in  divisions 
of  this  p^ze  or  its  further  subdivision,  as  might  prove  desirable.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  San  Jose  estate,  the  field  work  was  finished  promptly, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  so  little  of  it  to  do,  the  date  of  comple- 
tion being  June  13,  1907. 

T?ie  fact  that  work  on  this  estate  was  not  rushed  will  he  realized 
i>hen  it  is  stated  that  although  the  field  n-otes  were  received  in  ManUa 

%  June  13^  only  the  boundaries  were  platted  at  the  outset^  and  the 
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balance  of  the  office  work  was  not  fiimhed  uiitil  Noremher  30,  1908^ 
before  which  time  the  field  and  office  woik  on  five  thickly  settled  es- 
tates hoid  been  completed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  iiature  of  the  surveys  of  th^e  two  estates  was 
such  as  to  leave  both  in  condition  for  sale  "  en  bloc,"  as  stated  by  Rep- 
resentative Martin,  the  onl3'  prerequisite  for  such  sale  being  a  bound- 
ary survey.  But  until  June  3,  1908,  there  existed  a  provision  of  law 
which  prevented  their  sale  ''en  bloc;  "  or  the  sale  of  any  occupied 
portion  of  them  to  j:ersons  other  than  occupants;  or  the  sale  of  more 
tluin  40  acres,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  to  any  individual; 
from  which  it  would  appear  sufficiently  evident  that  if  the  consuni- 
mution  then  sought  was  to  sell  these  estates  to  wealthy  syndicates  it 
would  have  been  better  to  amend  the  law  rather  than  to  rush  the 
surveys. 

Furthermore,  the  sole  legislative  body  of  the  islands  was  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission,  composed  of  five  Americans  and  tliree  Filipinos. 
Its  first  presiding  officer  was  William  H.  Taft,  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  believed  by  Mr.  Martin  to  be  the  original  conspira- 
tor in  this  matter  of  the  alleged  improper  sale  of  friar  lands. 

Why  wait  until  June  3,  1908,  when  the  necessary  iniquitous  legisla- 
tion fiiust  be  submitted  to  the  Philippine  Assembly,  composed  of  81 
Filipinos,  and  must  be  passed  by  said  assembly  before  it  could  be- 
come law,  instead  of  having  it  passed  at  the  outset  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  a  majority  of  whose  members  were  Americans?  There 
is  of  course  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 

Complaint  over  the  delay  incident  to  the  survey  of  individual  hold- 
ings on  the  friar  estates^  and  their  sale  to  occupants,  has  not  been 
confined  to  Representative  Martin.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wasliing- 
ton  authorities  have  from  time  to  time  manifested  impatience  over 
the  time  occupied  in  the  performance  of  this  work  and  the  cost 
involved. 

It  has  apparent ly  been  unpossible,  even  for  the  Government  officials 
at  Washington,  who  were  presumably  willing  to  believe  that  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  director  of  lands  were  trying  to  do 
their  best  in  the  matter  of  expediting  this  very  important  work,  t^ 
appreciate  at  their  full  value  the  difficulties  which  have  been  met 
and  overcome  and  the  delays  which  have  necessarily  resulted. 

The  director  of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  have  done  all 
tliat  they  could  to  expedite  the  work  of  surveying  and  selling  indi- 
vidual holdings  on  the  friar  estates,  and  believe  that  they  have  ac- 
complished all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal. 

The  course  of  events  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

At  the  outset  efforts  were  concentrated  on  persuading  tenants  to 
accept  temporary  leases  and  thus  recognize  the  title  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  a  long  time  they  had  successlFuUy  defied  the  friars  and  had 
occupied  their  holdings  without  the  payment  of  any  rents.  Later 
they  had  been  informed  by  demagogues  and  agitators,  and  doubtless 
many  of  them  actually  believed,  that  these  lands  were  really  theirs  or 
that  the  govemment  would  donate  their  holdings  to  them  if  they  held 
out  a  litQe  longer  in  their  refusal  to  pay  rent  It  was,  therefore,  m 
many  instances,  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  to  recognize  the  title 
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of  tlie  government  or  to  pay  any  rents  whatsoever,  and  every  day's 
delay  made  the  situation  worse. 

To  the  end  that  it  might  be  more  speedily  terminated,  and  in  vieir 
of  the  necessarily  lonff  period  which  must  elapse  before  surveys  of 
the  very  numerous  individual  holdings  could  be  made,  and  the  sale 
values  fixed  as  provided  by  law,  the  statements  of  the  tencmis  them- 
selves  as  to  the  extend  ana  value  of  their  holdings  were  accepted  as 
true,  and  the  first  leases  issued  were  based  thereon.  Thus  began  the 
harsh  dealings  of  the  government  with  the  occupants  of  friar  estates. 

It  was  only  natural  that  tenants  should  take  a  conservative  view  of 
the  extent  of  their  holdings,  and  as  the  actual  survey  work  progressed, 
it  was  found  in  many,  indeed  in  most,  cases  that  the  land  claimed  was 
materially  in  excess  of  the  amounts  stated  by  tenants,  and  that  classi- 
fication as  to  character  had  been  unduly  low. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  individual  holdings  were  platted,  pla- 
nimeter  surveys  were  made  and  their  areas  were  thus  determined 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  old  leases  were  then 
canceled  and  new  ones  based  on  the  areas  as  determined  by  planimeter 
were  issued.  The  crj'  then  went  up  that  we  were  raising  rents.  Many 
tenants  were  at  first  disinclined  to  accept  the  new  leases  and  it  took 
some  time  for  the  resulting  agitation  to  subside.  Later  yet,  final  and 
accurate  determinations  orthe  areas  of  individual  holdings  were  made 
and  their  true  values  were  determined. by  the  method  prescribed  in 
the  friar-lands  act  and  the  regulations  thereunder.  New  leases  again 
became  necessary  as,  with  few  exceptions,  occupants  had  understated 
the  value  of  their  lands.  This  caused  further  trouble  and  used  up 
more  time.  Finally,  many  tenants  insisted  at  the  outset  that  they 
were  unable  to  lease  their  holdings,  but  wished  to  buy  them  at  once. 
This  claim  was  preposterous,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  annufd 
rentals  paid  under  lease,  which  they  claimed  they  could  not  meet,  were 
much  less  than  would  have  been  the  annual  installments  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  which,  under  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  they  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pay;  and  the  absurdity  of  their  request  trtis 
heightened  by  the  fwct  that  the  rentals  paid  would^  under  the  law 
and  regulations^  constitute  part  payment  on  the  vurch/ise  price  in 
the  event  that  the  purchase  was  consummated  at  a  later  date,  so  that 
the  result  of  an  immediate  purchase  would  have  been  to  increase  the 
annual  payments  which  were  already  so  large  that  they  claimed  they 
could  not  meet  them.  Every  possible  means  was  utihzed  to  explain 
these  facts  to  them  and  the  agitation  ultimately  sul^ded. 

A  most  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  very  large  num- 
ber and  extreme  irregularity  of  the  holdings.  To  illustrate  this  fact 
a  plat  showing  a  sample  300-hectare  tract  on  the  Lolomboy  estate  is 
submitted  herewith.     (Exhibit  I.) 

From  this  plat  it  will  appear  that  the  300  hectares,  or  750  acres, 
shown  were  divided  into  not  less  than  184  lots,  the  total  number  of 
comers  being  5,351,  and  the  average  number  of  corners  per  lot  12.8. 
All  efforts  to  persuade  occupants  to  readjust  their  holdings  so  that 
they  might  conform  even  roughly  to  a  rectangular  system  of  plats, 
failed. 

The  location  of  individual  bamboo  clumps  and  coconut  or  man^o 
trees  were  determining  factors  witK  them  in  the  delimitation  of  their 
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holdings  and  their  wishes  were  acceded  to.  Had  they  been  willing  to 
readjust  their  holdings  so  as  to  conform  even  roughly  to  a  rectangular 
system  of  surveys,  long  delay  and  heavy  expense  would  have  been 
avoided. 

A  further  and  very  serious  difficulty  arose  in  many  cases  from  in- 
ability to  get  any  statements  from  occupants  as  to  their  holdings, 
or  to  get  two  consecutive  statements  which  agreed  approximately 
with  each  other.  Occupants  would  insist  on  attempting  to  describe 
their  holdings  from  a  distance,  and  would  absoluteljr  refuse  to  go 
on  the  ground  and  show  a  survey  party  what  they  claimed. 

Only  too  frequently  holdings  once  surveyed  had  to  be  resurveyed 
on  account  of  changes  in  the  statements  oi  owners  or  of  conflicting 
claims.  Very  numerous  resurveys  were  made  on  account  of  subse- 
quest  subdivisions  of  land  agreed  to  between  members  of  families. 
or  because  of  subdivisions  resulting  from  the  claims  of  heirs  oi 
deceased  persons.  In  numerous  cases  individuals  attempted  to  sell 
their  holdings  before  they  had  acquired  title  to  them,  while  in  other 
instances  the  preference  rights  to  purchase,  which  went  with  the 
leases,  were  found  to  be  worth  more  than  the  sale  value  of  the  land 
fixed  in  accordance  with  law,  and  were  therefore  salable,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  bought  and  sold. 

In  considering  the  time  occupied  by  the  friar-land  surveys  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  difficulty  incident  to  running  lines  through 
rank  tropical  vegetation  of  8  or  10  vears'  ^owth ;  for  the  hardships 
involved  in  field  work  in  the  glare  oi  a  tropical  sun ;  for  the  interrup- 
tions caused  by  the  violent  storms  known  as  typhoons,  and  for  those 
necessarily  incident  to  the  rainy  season.  I  am  informed  that  in  India, 
where  similar  conditions  prevail,  survey  work  is  entirely  suspended 
during  the  rainy  season.  This  has  never  been  done  here,  although 
there  nave  been  instances  of  surveyors  going  three  weeks  without  a 
single  sight  at  the  sun. 

At  no  time  while  the  field  work  on  these  stirveys  was  in  progress 
did  the  director  of  lands  have  the  number  of  men  which  he  deemed 
necessary  in  order  properly  to  exvedite  it.  This  lack  was  at  first  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  surveyors  was  not 
obtainable  in  the  Philippines ;  and  later  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Philippine  Commission,  when  it  was  the  sole  legislative  body,  nor  the 
subsequently  created  Philippine  Legislature,  with  85  Filipinos  among 
its  90  members,  would  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  rush  the 
work  as  fast  as  the  director  of  lands  and  I  desired. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  until  the  completion  of  the  field  work  on  the 
friar-land  surveys  the  other  survey  work  of  the  government,  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  free  patents,  homesteads,  sales,  leases,  mining 
claims,  sites  for  public  buildings,  etc.,  was  necessarily  sadly  neglected 
to  the  end  that  the  friar-land  surveys  might  be  expedited.  In  this 
connection  I  invite  attention  to  certain  of  the  indorsements  placed 
upon  a  request  of  the  provincial  board  of  Lepanto-Bontoc,  dated 
January  25,  1907,  to  the  effect  that  the  bureau  of  lands  extend  to  that 
province  the  system  of  surveys  then  being  carried  out  in  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Bengiiet. 
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(Third  indorHemeat.] 

Department  of  the  Intebios. 

Baffuio,  March  29,  190^. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  lands.     Can  thU  survey  be  made  fcith- 
out  prejudice  to  the  survey  of  the  friar  lands,  which  seems  to  be  of  very  fint 
importance  at  this  timet    These  papers  should  be  returned  to  the  honorable  the 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

James  F.  Smith. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

\  Fourt h  i ndorMement .  1 

BuBEAU  OF  Lands, 

Manila,  April  S,  J9(n. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  actinic  secretary  of  the  interior, 
with  the  information  that  this  sur^-ey  can  be  made  without  prejudice  to  iL* 
survey  of  the  friar  lands. 

In  the  last  estimate  for  appropriation  the  pmposifion  of  compteting  the  friar- 
l€md  surveys  in  one  year  was  presented  to  the  commission,  who  decided  that 
the  two-year  basis  for  the  completion  of  the  field  work  was  the  more  economical 
basis  and  the  surveys  are  being  prosecuted  with  the  intention  of  completing  ih^ 
friar-land  surveys  June  SO,  1908. 

The  bureau  has  been  successful  In  filliujj  its  vacancies  with  men  who  arv 
doin^  survey  work,  and  the  survey  party  spoken  of  herein  was  placed  iu  Beti^ni^'t 
Province  under  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  for  the  purprw 
of  assisting  the  more  Ignorant  nativew  in  the  preparation  of  their  free-|>at€iit 
applications  and  in  my  opinion  should  continue  in  this  work,  but  can  also  carrj- 
on  the  survey  herein  recommended  in  conjunction  therewith,  the  time  in  wblrii 
free-patent  applications  may  be  filed  having  been  so  extended  that  this  sorrey 
party  will  be  able  to  cover  all  the  territory  originally  intended. 

C.  H.  Sleepeb. 

Director  of  Land^. 

(Fifth  iDdoreement.l 

Department  of  tyie  Interior. 

BaguUj,  May  2,  19<n. 

Respectfully  returned,  through  the  director  of  Innds.  to  the  provincial  secit^ 
tary  treasurer,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  inviting  attention  to  the  second  and  fourth 
indorsements  hereon. 

Should  no  unforeseen  contingency  arise,  the  underslged  will  direct  tliat  upon 
completion  of  the  survey  work  now  in  progress  in  the  province  of  Benguet 
the  party  which  has  been  performing  it  undertake  similar  work  in  the  province 
of  I^panto-Bontoc.  As  appears  from  the  indorsement  of  the  director  of  lamK 
the  primary  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  ignorant  natives  to  make  out  th«*ir 
free-patent  applications  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  application  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  public-land  act  to  the  province  of  Benguet  after  the  natives 
have  been  fully  protected  in  their  rights.  A  similar  policy  with  reference  to 
the  province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc  has  been  contemplated  by  the  undersigned  from 
the  outset  and  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Dean  C.  Worcester. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  Kepresent- 
ative  Martin's  speech  was  delivered  on  June  13,  1910,  his  s^tisties 
relative  to  the  progress  made  in  leasing  and  selling  friar  lands  are  for 
the  period  ending  July  1,  1908.  The  number  ot  leases  outstandii^ 
at  a  given  time  is  necessarily  subject  to  fluctuation.  One  cause  oi 
such  fluctuation  has  been  the  activity  of  demagogues,  who  have  sev- 
eral times  succeeded  in  temporarily  convincing  the  inhabitants  of 
S'ven  estates  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  leasing  their  lands, 
ther  causes  have  been  given  on  page  1112. 

The  progress  which  has  reallv  been  made  in  disposing  of  the  friar 
lands  IS  best  appreciated  if  the  total  number  of  leases  and  sales 
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certificates  at  any  given  time  is  taken  into  account.  The  foUowinff 
table  giving  the  number  of  leases  and  sales  by  quarters  from  and 
including  June  30,  1905,  to  June  30,  1910,  shows  the  steady  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  selling  and  leasing  these  lands : 


Date. 


June 

Sept. 

Deo. 

Mar. 

July 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 


30,1905 
30.1006 
31,1905 
31,1006 
1,1906 
30,1906 
31,1906 
31.1907 
30,1907 
30.1007 
31.1907 


Leaees. 

Sales. 

Total. 

466 
2,383 
4,603 
10,247 
18.686 
20,446 
21,473 
21,889 
22,229 
22,921 
21,963 

466 
2,383 

4,693 
10,247 
18,685 
20,446 
21,473 
21,889 
22,229 
22,921 

21,963 

Date. 


Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 


81.1908 
30,1908 
30,1908 
31,1908 
31,1900 
30,1009 
30,1909 
31,1909 
31,1910 
30. 1910 


Leases. 

Sales. 

Total. 

22,437 

22,437 

20,662 

446 

21,008 

19,841 

642 

20,483 

21,166 

1,656 

22,822 

22,482 

1,661 

24,143 

20,983 

6,786 

26,768 

26,631 

6,134 

32,765 

27.938 

6,887 

34,825 

28,410 

6,970 

36,380 

21,271 

14,990 

36,261 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THE  SALE  Or  THE  SAN  JOSE  ESTATE  HAS  BEEN  FOL- 
IX) WED  BY  SIMILAR  FRIAR  LAND  SALES,  AND  THAT  ALL  FRIAR  LANDS  ARE 
INVOLVED  IN  A  GIGANTIC  PLAN  OF  EXPLOITATION. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Martin  has  made  the  following  statements, 
among  others : 

I  8hall  now  proceed  to  show  that  we  have  only  been  playing  about  the  edges 
of  this  question ;  that  the  San  Jose  estate  deal  Is  only  a  lead ;  that  the  mother 
body  is  nothing  less  than,  barring,  perhaps,  Alaska,  the  biggest  exploitation 
scheme  conceived  in  this  country  in  years;  that  all  the  friar  lands  are  involved, 
and  that  even  they  are  but  an  incident  in  the  general  plan  of  exploitation  of 
the  Philippine  Archi|x»lago.  As  I  spent  several  months  digging  at  the  grass 
roots,  I  shall  ask  you  to  sfiend  several  minutes  following  their  leads  to  the 
parent  ore. 

This  inquiry  began  with  the  sale  of  one  of  the  friar  estates;  it  has  disclosed 
that  nearly  all  of  them  are  inAolved.  Sales  to  tenants  have  been  nui<le  on  but 
a  few  of  the  smaller  of  the  23  friar  estates.  Havemeyer  has  the  San  Joae 
estate;  the  Dillingham  sugar  Interests  of  Honolulu  have  the  Calaniba  estate, 
which  caused  the  Philippine  insurrection  of  ISSKI  and  led  to  the  purchase  of  the 
friar  lands  after  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1SU8;  a  lawyer,  representing 
some  undisclosed  Interest,  has  the  Isabela  estate;  the  executive  secTetary  of 
the  Philippine  government,  incredible  though  it  nay  sponi,  has  the  Tala  estate; 
the  Spreckels  sugar  interests  are  on  the  ground  to  purclu  se  other  estates;  and 
tlie  movement  is  on  for  the  purchase  and  exploitation  of  all  of  them  by  Ameri- 
can capital  under  the  free-trade  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  this  (\)ugre8s. 
A  corporation,  clothed  with  unlimited  powers,  has  boen  formed  and  tunuHi  loose 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  the  Filipinos  are  protesting  in  masses  against 
a  movement  which  they  regard  as  the  deathblow  to  the  last  hope  of  Philippine 
independence,  a  step  that  at  least  should  not  be  taken  until  this  country  has 
determined  its  final  purpose  in  the  Philippines.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the 
situation  there. 


ALL    FBIAR    LANDS    INVOLVED. 

One  of  the  defenses  to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  which  appears  in  every 
statement  thus  far  made  by  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  is  that  it  was  remote,  uncultivated,  and  unoccupied,  and  therefore 
a  loss  to  the  Philippine  government,  which  must  meet  charges  on  the  land-bond 
issue.  About  200,000  acres  of  the  friar  lands  were  said  to  be  unoccupied,  and 
therefore  in  contemplated  sale  in  large  tracts.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  al- 
though seemingly  overlooked  by  the  administration,  that  if  the  unoccupied 
land  is  unprotected  by  the  limitations,  neither  is  the  occupied;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  latter  will  be  merely  a  matter  of  buying  out  and  freezing  out  the 
little  fellows,  as  is  being  done  in  Porto  Rico. 
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For  some  time  the  San  Jose  estate  appeared  to  be  the  only  property  already 
affected.  Then  it  came  to  light  that  the  Tala  estate  (17,000  acrea),  in  the 
Island  of  Liizou,  hnd  been  leased  under  a  contract  of  sale  to  an  unnamed  par- 
chaser,  and  that  the  Isabela  estate  (45,000  acres),  Island  of  Luzon,  was  under 
option  to  one  W.  H.  Lawrence.  One  W.  H.  I^wrence  Is  a  lawyer  in  Manila; 
therefore  !t  is  a  safe  wager  that  one  W.  H,  I^wrence,  of  Manila,  like  "one 
B.  L.  Poole,  of  Habana,"  Is  merely  an  agent.  He  is  reported  to  represoit  Phil- 
ippine tobacco  interests.  The  options  given  on  partially  occupied  estates  are 
progressive  in  character,  the  unoccupied  portion  passing  at  once,  with  provisiOD 
for  the  passing  of  the  occupied  portions  as  soon  as  the  little  brown  brother 
loses  his  grip. 

But  I  can  only  touch  upon  these  features.  Whatever  the  causes,  oar  friar- 
land  policy  in  the  Philippines  has  been  a  complete  failure.  These  lands  w«re 
acquired  in  bulk,  to  be  broken  up  among  the  tenants  in  parcel.  Instead,  th^r 
are  to  be  converted  into  peon  plantations,  and  their  last  state  will  be  worse  than 
their  first 

Digested  to  a  paragraph,  I  cliarge  that  the  Department  of  War,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  at  the  behest  of  improper  inflaences, 
authorized  the  Philippine  government  to  sell  to  representatives  of  the  sugar 
trust  the  55,0(X)-acre  San  Jose  l^iar  estate,  in  the  Island  of  Mlndoro,  In  violation 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  the  declared  colonial  policy 
of  the  United  States,  that  this  sale  has  been  followed  by  similar  friar-land 
sales;  and  that  these  sales  are  but  incident  to  a  general  scheme  of  Philippine 
exploitation  by  foreign  capital  upon  a  vast  scale. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  mournful  picture.    What  are  the  facts? 

Friar  lands  may  be  diviaed  into  two  classes — occupied  lands 
claimed  by  former  tenants  of  the  friars,  or  desired  by  settlers  who 
were  never  tenants  of  the  friars,  but  who  squatted  upon  them  during 
the  insurrection,  or  subsequent  thereto,  and  who  wish  to  lease  or  pur- 
chase their  holdings ;  and  unoccupied  lands  not  inhabited,  cultivated, 
or  claimed  by  any  person. 

The  total  area  of  friar  lands  is  391,265  acres.  The  total  area  of 
friar  lands  occupied  by  tenants  is  approximately  145,940  acres.  On 
July  1,  1910,  63,185  acres  of  occupied  land  had  been  sold  to  tie  oc- 
cupants, 82,755  acres  had  been  leased  to  the  occupants,  the  lease  in 
each  ca^e  conferring  upon  the  lessee  the  preferential  right  to  purchase 
his  /voiding^  giving  a  total  of  145,940  acres.  In  other  words,  every 
occupant  of  a  piece  of  friar  land  had  either  purchased  his  holdings, 
or  was  in  possession  of  them  under  lease  with  the  right  to  purchase, 
so  that  Representative  Martin's  solicitude  for  the  occupants  of  these 
estates  is  entirely  needless. 

There  remain  to  be  accounted  for  245,325  acres  of  unoccupied,  un- 
claimed land,  of  which  62,004  acres  have  been  sold,  68,617  acres  have 
been  leased,  the  lessee  having  in  each  instance  the  preferential  right 
to  purchase,  and  114,704  acres,  less  the  amount  taken  up  by  stream?, 
reservoirs,  roads,  etc.,  still  remain  open  for  "exploitation."  These 
simple  facts,  which  cnn  be  verified  by  anyone  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble,  afford  a  sufficiently  conclusive  reply  to  the  extraordinary 
charges  made  by  Representative  Martin  in  this  connection,  but  I  shall 
proceed  to  reply  to  them  in  some  detail. 

I  have  already  stated  that  all  sales  of  friar  lands  have  been  made 
by  the  director  of  lands  and  myself  acting  upon  our  own  initiative, 
and  that  the  only  action  taken  in  the  premises  by  the  Washington 
authorities  was  such  as  temporarily  to  delay,  but  ultimatelv  to  ap- 
prove, the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate.  This  subject  need  not  he 
further  discussed. 

The  charge  that  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  has  been 

Uowed  by  similar  friar-land  sales,  is  true  to  the  extent  that  3,402 
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acres  of  the  Santa  Rosa  estate  have  been  sold  to  Mr.  Harry  Rosen- 
berg, a  business  man  of  Manila,  acting  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Thayer,  and 
only  to  this  extent.  No  other  large  sale  of  unoccupied  friar  lands 
has  been  made. 

Representative  Martin  states  that  the  Isabela  estate  is  under  option 
to  W.  H.  Lawrence,  whom  he  characterizes  as  a  mere  agent,  reported 
to  represent  Philippine  tobacco  interests. 

Conditions  on  me  Isabela  estate  are  substantially  the  same  as  on 
the  San  Jose  estate,  except  that  the  transportation  problem  on  the 
latter  estate  is  comparatively  simple,  while  on  the  Isabela  estate  it  is 
very  serious.  The  limited  number  of  tenants  have  all  purchased 
their  holdings. 

The  unoccupied  portion  of  the  estate  amounting  to  48,621  acres  has 
been  leased  to  Edward  B.  Bruce  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910,  at  a  purely  nominal  charge  of  $100.  The  lease  carries 
with  it  the  preferential  right  to  purchase,  and  the  object  in  issuing 
it  was  to  give  Mr.  Bruce  what  is,  m  effect,  an  option  on  the  estate,  so 
that  he  would  be  justified  in  inaugurating  scientific  investigations 
relative  to  its  capacity  for  producing  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
products.  A  true  copj  of  the  lease  is  appended  hereto  as  Exhibit  F. 
It  will  be  noted  that  if  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  buy  the  land  the  results 
of  the  scientific  investigations  become  the  property  of  the  government. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Bruce  represents  Mr.  M.  Lowenstein,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Walter  E.  Olsen,  reputable  business  men  of 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  not  members  of  a  corporation  or  association 
of  persons  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture.  We  hope  that  he  will 
purchase  the  estate  and  will  sell  it  to  these  gentlemen  or  to  other 
persons  who  will  develop  it. 

Representative  Martin's  feelings  will  doubtless  be  further  lacerated 
when  he  learns  that  reports  thus  far  made  on  the  Isabela  estate  are 
not  favorable,  so  far  as  regards  its  tobacco-producing  possibilities, 
hut  do  seem  to  indicate  that  the  land  is  adorably  adapted  to  the 
production  of  sugar. 

The  charge  that  the  Tala  estate  {17fi00  acres)  has  been  leased  under 
contract  of  sale  to  an  unnamed  purchaser  is  unqualifiedly  false.  The 
native  tenants  on  this  estate  have  already  purchased  their  holdings, 
amounting  to  11,955  acres.  Executive  Secretary  Frank  W.  Carpen- 
ter has  leased  5,025  acres,  with  the  right  and  obligation  to  purchase, 
and  no  unoccupied  land  remains  on  this  estate. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Thayer  has  leased  9,755  acres  on  the  Calamba  and  Bifian 
estates,  with  the  right  to  purchase.  This  land  is  in  138  parcels.  A 
sample  of  his  leases  is  appended  as  Exhibit  Bb.  Like  all  other  ordi- 
nary friar-land  leases,  with  which  these  are  identical  in  form,  they 
are  held  by  us  to  convey  the  right  to  purchase. 

The  only  other  lessees  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  in  tracts  of  any 
considerable  size  are  Gen.  Emilio  A<ruinaldo  (formerly  president  of 
the  so-called  Philippine  Republic),  who  has  2,640  acres  on  the  Imus 
estate,  and  Senor  Arturo  Dancel  (a  Filipino,  ex-governor  of  the 
province  of  Rizal,  and  now  emploved  as  a  land  inspector),  who  has 
1,452  acres  on  the  Piedad  estate.  Senor  Dancel  was  not  an  employee 
of  the  government  at  the  time  he  leased  this  land. 

These  facts  will  not  satisfy  Representative  Martin,  who  claims  that 
even  the  lessees  of  the  occuvied  portions  of  the  friar  estates  are  to  be 
dispossessed.  A  reply  to  tnis  contention  will  be  found  beginning  on 
page  1112. 


CHARGES    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    ALi.BCfED    8AI-E    OF    THE    C  ALA  MBA 

ESTATE. 

On  this  subject  Representative  Martin  has  made  the  following 
statements  among  others : 

THE  HISTORIC  CALAMBA  ESTATE. 

I  can  not  pass  from  the  friar  lands  without  further  mention  of  the  Calamba 
friar  estate,  the  sale  of  which  has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  Philippines 
The  story  of  this  estate  is  one  of  the  historical  trag^ies  of  the  Philippines.  It 
is  not,  like  the  San  Jose  estate,  **  wholly  unoccupied.**  It  can  not  be  said  th&t 
'*the  Christian  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  island  (Luzon)  are  very  tew  is 
number."  It  is  not  "  evident  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  conditionfl  that  if 
the  sale  of  this  estate  was  restricted  to  small  40-acre  sections  it  would  not  be 
disposed  of  within  the  life  of  the  t)onds  issued  for  its  purchase  by  the  govenh 
ment." 

These  conditions  were  urged  in  Justification  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate 
in  the  island  of  Mindoro.  It  might  be  admitted,  in  that  case,  that  they  were 
true,  without  affording  any  justification  whatsoever  in  law  or  policy  for  the  sale 
of  the  estate.  But  the  Calamba  estate  is  situated  within  30  miles  of  Manila  and 
on  a  railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  estates  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  lakes  and  living  streams  of  water. 
Above  all,  it  has  been  a  pivotal  point  in  modem  Philippine  history.  Before  tiie 
finger  of  fate  had  ever  pointed  this  Republic  toward  the  Orient  it  had  cost  the 
most  precious  blood  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

For  the  Calamba  estate  was  the  crux.  If  not  the  casus  belli,  of  the  Philippiu.* 
insurrection  of  1896.  A  bitter  controversy  had  long  raged  between  the  noted 
Bizal  family  and  their  tenants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  religious  order,  on  the 
other,  over  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  this  estate.  And  this  feeling  finally 
resulted  in  the  Philippine  insurrection  of  1896.  During  the  insurrection  Jose 
liizal,  whose  name  is  now  revered  as  that  of  the  first  citizen  and  imtriot  in 
Philippine  history,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  anus,  court-martialed,  and  *hot 
to  death  on  the  Luneta  at  Manila.  His  execution  occurred  on  I>ecember  31, 
1896,  and  that  day  is  now  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  After  the  Spanish-American 
War  this  estate  became  the  crux  of  the  negotiations  to  purchase  all  the  friar 
lands  and  sell  them  to  the  people.  This  estate  was  as  prominent  as  a  moving 
cause  in  these  negotiations  as  it  had  been  in  the  insurrection  of  1896. 

Yet  on  April  15  last  American  pri^ss  dispatches  from  Manila  announced  tbt^ 
sale  of  20,000  out  of  the  total  of  33,000  acres  of  this  estate  to  the  Diliinghaiu 
sugar  interests  of  Honolulu.  The  first  dispatch  to  this  effect  aiipeared  in  tlif 
New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  other  par)er8  ns  follows: 

"  Manila,  April  IJ^. 

"Agents  for  the  Dilllnghams  of  Honolulu  have  purchased  20,000  acres  in 
I^guna  Province,  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation  and  tc 
erect  a  large  grinding  mill.  The  proi)erty  includes  the  Calamba  friar  estate 
and  has  rail  and  water  counec-tlons  with  Manila.  The  price  paid  for  the  land 
averaged  $20  per  acre." 

The  same  news  item  appeared  in  American  trade  bulletins.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  by  letter  of  May  5.  1910,  to  Congress,  and  which  is  now  jmrt  *J  of 
House  Document  804,  made  only  this  mention  of  the  matter : 

"One  application  has  been  made  to  purchase  1.200  hectares  (3.000  acres i  by 
Thayer,  said  to  l>e  agent  of  Dillingham." 

This  statement  is  characteristic  for  its  lack  of  frankness  as  well  as  informa- 
tion. Who  is  Dllliuffbam?  Does  it  api>ear  from  the  foregoing  statement?  Is 
Dillingham  to  be  mulerstood  in  the  singular  as  given  in  the  statement  or  in 
the  plural  as  given  in  the  press  dispatches?  Are  the  Dilllnghams  doing  busi- 
ness as  a  coriHU-ation?  Was  there  on  May  5  merely  an  application  iiending  in 
the  Philippine  bureau  of  public  lands  to  purchase  3,000  acres  of  this  land,  or 
had  the  agreiMiiont  then  been  entered  into?  And  was  the  agreement  for  3.<XK^ 
acres  or  for  more?  Was  it  a  progressive  agreement,  ns  in  the  case  of  the 
Tain  estate,  so  that  eventually  the  purchaser  may  acquire  all  of  it?  But  per- 
haps it  would  simplify  matters  to  ask  If  it  is  jwsslble  for  the  War  Department 
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to  make  a  full  and  truthful  and  positive  statement  about  any  of  these  matters 
tonching  the  Philippines.  So  far  as  the  merits  of  this  controversy  are  involved, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  truth  would  disclose  an  application 
for  8,000  acres  or  the  sale  of  the  entire  estate,  for  either  fact  would  effectually 
establish  the  breakdown  of  the  administration  of  these  lands. 

Perhaps  the  front  page,  with  seven-column  head,  of  the  Manila  Times  of 
Thursday,  April  14.  1010,  tells  the  truth : 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  ACRES  OF  SUGAR  LANDS  ARB  BOUGHT  BY  HAWAIIAN8 — ^M.000,000 
WILL  BE  PUT  INTO  MILLS  AND  DEVELOPING  ESTATE — HUGE  INDUSTRY  TO  BE 
CREATED    WITHIN   30   MILES  OF   MANILA    IN   THE  NEXT  16   MONTHS. 

*'  Three  million  pesos  of  Hawaiian  capital  will  be  spent  in  the  development  of 
a  20.000-acre  sugar  plantation  within  30  miles  of  Manila  in  less  than  10  months, 
according  to  a  report  current  this  morning  that  the  Dillingham  interests  of 
Honolulu,  through  their  agent,  Mr.  A.  F.  Thayer,  had  taken  over  the  Galamba 
estate,  comprising  10,000  acres  of  friar  lands,  and  had  contracted  for  10,000 
acres  additional  in  public  and  private  lands  adjoining  the  estate. 

'•  These  lands  are  located  In  Laguna  Province  and  have  superb  water  facili- 
ties, as  they  front  on  the  lake  and  have  tw^o  rivers  flowing  through  the  property 
that  will  furnish  upward  of  50,000  barrels  a  day.  This  will  enable  every  acre 
of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  after  the  Hawaiian  system,  which  has  proved  such  a 
success." 

•*  That  the  Calamba  estate  has  been  sold  is  evidenced  by  the  work  already 
nnder  way  on  the  plantation,  where  roads  looking  to  ItH  planting  in  sugar  now 
are  being  cut  across  the  fields." 

******* 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  in  a  letter  to 
Congress  on  May  5,  1910,  had  stated  that  there  was  only  an  application  on  file 
to  buy  3,000  acres  of  the  Calamba  estate,  I  would  be  inclined  to  cretlit  the  fore- 
going Important  item  of  local  news  in  the  unofllclal  organ  of  the  administration 
OD  April  14, 1010,  and  the  statements  in  the  issue  of  the  same  paper  of  April  22, 
that  the  archipelago  is  In  a  ferment  over  the  sale,  but  perhaps  the  ethics  of  the 
situation  require  that  I  reserve  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  publication,  which 
I  do  all  the  more  reluctantly,  since  I  have  heretofore  secured  more  reliable 
information  about  Philippine  land  matters  from  the  public  prens  than  from  the 
War  Department. 

In  his  anxiety  to  show  how  rapidly  the  friar  lands  are  being  turned 
over  to  greedy  corporations,  Representative  Martin  has  unwittingly 
made  out  that  the  Calamba  estate  has  been  disposed  of  to  two  differ- 
ent ones,  namely,  "  The  Manila  Railway  Co.,  the  Speyer  syndicate,  of 
New  York,"  and  "  the  Dillinghams  of  Honolulu." 

This  estate  is  among  those  to  which  the  friar-land  fund  was 
extended,  and  which  he  charges  in  the  passage  quoted  on  page  33  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Manila  Railway  Co.  Tf  this  is  the 
case,  there  ought  to  be  a  battle  royal  between  this  company  and  the 
Dillinghams,  tor  he  says  specifically :  "  The  Dillingham  sugar  inter- 
ests of  Honolulu  have  the  Calamba  estate." 

And  why,  pray,  are  we  not  criticized  for  selling  this  estate  to  the 
Dillinghams  after  allowing  the  Spever  svndicate  to  take  possession 
of  it? 


tive 
detail 
do  so. 

First.  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  speaking  of  the  nale 
of  the  Calamba  estate^  Representative  Martin  has  indulged  in  one  of 
his  usual  sophistries.  On  July  1.  1910,  the  occupied  portion  of  the 
Calamba  estate,  amounting  to  some  7.190  acres,  had  been  leased  to  the 
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occupants,  with  the  right  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  nad  been 
leased  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Thayer,  with  the  right  to  purchase.  He  is 
claimed  by  Representative  Martin  to  be  the  agent  of  "  the  Dilling- 
hams."  The  remainder  of  the  estate,  amounting  to  18,775  acres,  was 
unoccupied  and  not  sold  or  leased.  Mr.  Thayer  nad  bought  none  and 
had  leased  only  8,218  of  the  34,188  acres  included  in  the  estate.  As 
previously  stated,  his  leases  give  hLrn  the  right  to  purchase. 

As  an  American  dtizen  doing  business  in  these  islands,  Mr.  Thayer 
has  a  lawful  right  to  hold  the  lands  which  he  has  leased.  Should  he 
buy  them  and  subsequently  attempt  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  to  a  cor- 
portion  or  corporations  in  tracts  larger  than  a  corporation  may  law- 
fully hold,  the  matter  would  doubtless  be  dealt  with  by  the  attorney 
feneral  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
[r.  Thayer  has  any  such  intention,  and  it  is  not  apparent  that  we 
should  refuse  to  lease  unoccupied  friar  lands  to  an  individual  because 
some  imaginative  person  fears  that  he  may  later  on  buy  these  lands 
and  then  transfer  his  rights  to  corporations  which  may  not  lawfully 
receive  them. 
Representative  Martin  says : 

The  sale  of  the  Csilamba  estate  has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

He  adds : 

Exhaustion  appears  not  to  have  overtalcen  the  opposition  as  late  as  Satnrdar 
last  for  on  that  day  I  received  a  cablegram  from  Manila  stating  that  the  Fili- 
pinos in  mass  meeting  had  adopted  resolutions  of  protest  against  the  sale  of  the 
friar  estates. 

There  has  been  no  "  storm  of  protest "  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  statement  that  as  late  as  Saturday  last  (June  11)  the  Fili- 
pinos in  mass  meeting  had  adopted  resolutions  of  protest  against  the 
sale  of  the  friar  estates  will  bear  looking  into  a  bit. 

La  Vanguardia,  the  most  radical  of  the  Filipino  newspapers,  in  its 
number  for  June  14, 1910,  contained  the  following  news  item  relative 
to  the  meeting  (for  Spanish  text  see  Exhibit  K) : 

[Translation.} 
AGAINST   THE   GREEDY   OCTOPUS — ^EFFECT   IN    CONGRESS. 

The  message  or  telegram  of  adhesion  pent  by  the  Filipino  citizens  who 
attended  the  popular  meeting  organized  by  the  law  students  of  this  capital  has 
produced  its  natural  effect  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  judge  from 
the  following  cable  dispatch  of  the  Cablenews  : 

"  Washington,  June  IS. 

"  The  telegram  sent  by  the  organizers  of  the  mass  meeting  held  in  Manila  to 
protest  against  the  sale  of  the  friar  estate  to  the  trusts  has  produced  great 
excitement  in  Congress.  The  message  was  read  by  Representative  Martin  and 
produced  a  profound  impression.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
discnssion  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives,  and  the  radical  press  has  com- 
mented extensively  on  the  matter." 

The  telegram  sent  to  America  by  the  executive  committee,  composed  of  the 
Sefiores  Quintin  Salas.  Nicanor  Gregorius,  Ciriaco  KangleOn.  Vlncente  Jlnilnez, 
Rosendo  Llamas,  Emigdio  Achacoso,  and  Antonio  Cllmaco,  all  law  students,  is 
couched  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Representative  Martin,   Washington: 

"  Popular  meeting  adheres  to  campaign  against  sales  estates.    Resolution  by 
lail. 

"COMMrrTEE.*' 


nil 

The  students  have  further  informed  us  that.  In  addition  to  the  persons 
mentioned  in  former  lists,  the  following  have  contributed  toward  the  expenses : 
A  friend,  D,  «).50;  La  Vanguardia,  «5;  Venancio  Oudllla,  «2;  Luclo  Villareal, 
^0.50;  La  Democracla,  M;  National  Progressive  Party,  «5;  various  leaguers, 
W;  total,  W5. 

La  Democracia,  the  other  leading  Filipino  paper,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing news  item  in  its  number  for  June  14,  1910  (for  Spanish  text 
see  Exhibit  L) : 

[TraDSlation.] 

THE    FBIAB  LA2VD8 — THE   PB0TE8TANT8   AGAINST   THE   SALE   CONTINUE  THEIB   LABOR 
AND   HAVE  NOW  MADE  THEIB  VOICES  HEARD  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ITSELF. 

The  FUifiino  youths  who,  headed  by  the  law  students  of  this  capital,  have 
entered  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  In  opposition  to  the  sale  to  the  trust  of  the 
friar  lands  and  other  lands  that  are  the  property  of  the  state  are  continuing 
their  meritorious  and  highly  patriotic  labor,  without  giving  any  heed  to  the 
indifference  of  some  nor  to  the  discouraging  words  whispered  to  them  by  con- 
servative parties.  With  the  scanty  funds  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
together  among  themselves  and  from  among  the  Filipino  organizations  which 
have  offered  to  help  them  in  their  noble  efforts,  they  have  sent  the  following 
brief,  but  expressive,  cablegram  to  Representative  Martin: 

**  Representative  Martin,  Washington: 

*'  Popular  meeting  adheres  to  campaign  against  sale  estates.  Resolution  by 
mail. 

"Committee." 

This  dispatch  reached  its  destination,  and  the  person  to  whom  It  was  ad- 
dressed has  made  it  public,  not  only  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  Congress,  of  which  he  is  at  present  a  Member. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  reading  of  it  was  sensjitional,  so  another  cable- 
gram affirms,  received  by  a  local  American  newspaper,  the  Cablenews- American, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Washington,  June  13. 

**  The  cablegram  sent  by  a  popular  meeting  to  Representative  Martin,  of 
Colorado,  has  produced  a  big  sensation  in  Congress.  The  message  was  read 
to-day  in  the  House  by  Representative  Martin,  and  the  reading  of  it  made  an 
impression,  it  being  now  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discMis.«?ion  among  the 
Members  of  the  said  House.  The  antigovernmental  newspapers  have  com- 
mented extensively  on  the  same." 

The  collection  of  funds  continues,  and.  to  the  previous  list  of  persons  and 
organizations  that  have  offered  to  subscribe  some  anioinit  toward  the  snceeas 
of  the  efforts  that  arc  being  made,  the  following  are  to  be  addinl :  An  unknown, 
«).50;  La  Vanguardia,  ^5;  Venancio  Cudilla,  f^;  Luclo  Villareal,  f*=().5();  I^ 
Democracia,  ^5;  National  Progressive  Party,  f^lD:  various  leaguers,  1^7. 

From  these  items  it  would  appear  that  some  young  Filipinos,  led 
by  some  law  students,  have  unclertaken  a  campaign  against  the  sale 
to  the  ^' trusts  ^^  of  the  friar  lands  and  of  other  lands  which  are  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  that  they  have  continued  their  work  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  people  have  remained  indifferent  and  others 
have  discouraged  them;  also,  that  amongst  them  they  raised  enough 
money  to  send  a  short  cablegram  to  Congressman  Martin.  And  this 
meeting,  organized  and  conducted  by  excitable  Filipino  boys  to  tear 
to  pieces  a  man  of  straw  of  Representative  Martin's  own  making, 
in  connection  with  which  campaiOT  funds  in  the  amount  of  $17.50 
were  raised,  and  the  cablegram  above  quoted,  reporting  the  resohi- 
tions  adopted,  have  been  made  to  afford  a  basis  for  the  statement  that 
the  sale  of  the  Calamba  estate  has  raised  ''  a  storm  of  protect  in  thii 
Philippine  Islands"  and  that  '^  the  Filipinos ^^  in  "mass  meeting-' 
have  adopted  resolutions  of  protest  against  the  sale  of  the  friar 
estates ! 
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Representative  ilartin  clearly  conveys  the  impression,  although  he 
does  not  specifically  so  state,  that  the  Calamba  estate  is  thickly  settled 
While  it  IS  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon  are  not 
very  few  in  number,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Luzon  is  auit^  m* 
islarul,  and  that  not  all  of  its  inhabitants  are  located  on  the  Calamba 
estate^  which  in  point  of  fa/*t  is  one  of  the  very  thinly  settled  estates, 
.coming  third  in  the  list,  the  San  Jose  estate  being  entirely  without 
tenants,  and  the  Isabela  estate  having  very  few. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  tenants  on  the  Calamba  estate  would  profit 
in  any  way  oy  having  the  unoccupied  land,  which  they  do  not  want, 
continue  to  remain  unoccupied.  It  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest 
that  all  unoccupied  land  on  aU  the  friar  estates  should  be  disposed 
of  either  bv  lease  or  sale  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  explanation  of  the  existence  or  such  extensive  unoccupied  tracts 
on  some  of  the  estates  near  Manila,  and  in  relatively  densely  popu- 
lated regions,  is  that  large  areas  were,  in  the  Snanish  days,  cultivated 
in  sugar  by  Spaniards  who  have  died,  or  who  have  left  never  to 
return.  Many  of  the  people  employed  on  them  were  day  laborers, 
not  occupants  of  lancl,  and  so  far  as  they  continue  in  the  vicinity,  do 
not  to-day  desire  to  become  landowners. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THERE  IS  A  SCHEME  ON  FOOT  FOR  DISPOSSESS! NO 
NATIVE  TENANTS  ON  FRIAR  LANDS  AND  THAT  LEGIST  ATION  HAS  BFEX 
PASSED  TO  THE  END  THAT  THIS  MAY  BE  DONE. 

On  this  subject  Representative  Martin  says: 

(^)n8lder;ible  iM)rtl()ns  of  the  Innd  on  tlie  estates  located  in  the  Provinces  of 
Lnguna,  Cavlte,  and  Cebu  have  been  leased  In  small  parcels  to  native  tenants. 
and  It  might  be  presumed  that  such  areas  as  have  been  so  leased  wlU  continue 
in  tlie  hands  of  native  tenants  of  the  Philippine  government.  But  the  dirri-tot 
of  lands  states  that  irhenever  a  native  tenant  gives  up  his  government  Icnst 
the  big  tenant  has  the  option  to  take  over  the  lease  at  the  same  rental  thf 
small  tenant  had  been  paying.  On  the  Tala  estate,  which  the  (Ure<*tor  cites, 
the  little  tenant  is  paying  :^1.1T  an  acre,  while  the  big  tenant  is  to  pay  but 
30  cents  i)er  acre.  It  might  api)ear  that  the  big  fellow  would  not  care  to  tak»* 
over  the  little  fellow's  lease  at  ^1.17  an  acre,  or  nearly  four  times  the  renta. 
per  acre  the  big  fellow  has  to  pay.  It  should  be  understoiMl,  however,  that 
ichile  the  Philippine  government  refuses  to  sell  the  little  tenant  the  land  h€ 
lives  upon,  as  soon  as  the  big  felloe  succeeds  to  the  lease  of  the  little  fellow 
the  big  fellow  acquires  the  right  of  purchase  on  a  basis  which,  at  4  per  cent 
on  his  money,  will  represent  a  cost  of  but  32  cents  an  acre  per  annum. 

The  process  can  be  made  both  simi)le  and  expeditious.  The  big  fellow  owning 
all  the  surrounding  land  can  make  life  a  burden  to  the  little  fellow,  can  refuse 
to  hire  him,  or  refuse  to  pay  a  fair  i)rice  for  his  cane  or  rice.  When  tbe 
little  fellow  defaults  on  his  rent,  the  government  can  bring  suit  and  dispossess 
him.  The  big  fellow  then  can  take  over  the  lease  at  $1.17  per  acre,  and  Imme- 
diately he  i)urchase8  the  land  of  the  government  and  reduces  his  annual  interest 
charge  of  32  cents  per  acre.  After  a  few  years  the  big  fellow  will  be  in  com- 
plete and  undisputed  iK)ssession  of  every  acre  on  the  estate,  and  then  he  eao 
make  his  own  terms  to  native  tenants. 

Apparently  to  facilitate  the  matter  of  disiK>ssessing  these  Ignorant,  de- 
fenseless, penniless  wards  of  the  nation  within  eight  days,  whenever  circum- 
stances or  the  interests  of  a  big  tenant  might  require,  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment passed  an  amendatory  act  on  May  2(),  1909,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  Provided,  That  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  to  state  their  desire 
to  lesis!*  or  purchase  siiid  lands  shall  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  do  m»t 
desire  to  acquire  them.  In  case  of  such  failure  it  shall  l)o  the  duty  of  the 
dirwrtor  of  lands,  or  his  agents,  to  enjoin  such  occui>ants  to  state  their  desire  in 
writing  within  the  period  of  eight  days  from  tlie  date  of  such  injunction,  an»i 
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tbeir  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  understood  to  meau  that  such  occupants  do  not 
desire  either  to  lease  or  to  purchase  said  lands." 

After  having  been  buoyed  np  for  10  years  with  the  hope  that  he  was  to 
acquire  the  few  acres  he  lives  upon,  the  peon  tenant  at  last  will  refilisse  that  his 
condition  has  not  been  improved.  The  only  changes  he  will  find  will  be  that  he 
"Will  earn  $60  instead  of  $26  for  a  year's  toil ;  that  he  will  pay  twice  as  much 
as  he  formerly  paid  for  his  meager  necessities;  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
purchase  his  supplies  from  the  company  stores,  instead  of  the  friar  stores ;  that 
his  landlord  lives  in  New  York  instead  of  in  Manila  or  in  Spain.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  will  be  in  debt  to  his  landlord  the  same  as  under  the  Spanish 
r^Sime. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  most  dangerous  policy  to  take  from  the  Filipinos  the 
very  lands  they  have  been  living  upon  and  sell  them  to  New  York  exploiters 
in  contravention  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  these  exploiters  out 

These  quotations  teem  with  misstatements.  The  director  of  lands 
has  never  said  that  "whenever  a  native  tenant  gives  up  his  govern- 
ment lease  the  big  tenant  has  the  option  to  take  over  the  lease  at  the 
^ame  rental  the  small  tenant  has  been  paying,"  nor  is  this  the  case. 

The  American  "  big  tenant "  on  the  Tala  estate  is  compelled  to  pay 
30  cents  per  acre  for  nis  land,  and  is  compelled  to  cultivate  it,  wnile 
the  Filipino  big  tenant  of  mnUar  land  on  this  estate  gets  it  for  20 
cents  per  a/yre  without  any  obligation  as  to  cidf! ration. 

The  Philippine  government  has  never  refused  in  one  single  instance 
to  sell  the  little  tenant  the  land  he  lives  upon,  A  small  tenant  on  a 
friar  estate  is  not  a  day  laborer.  As  a  rule,  he  has  neither  cane  nor 
rice  to  .sell,  but  raises  only  enough  for  the  needs  of  himself  and  his 
family,  and  he  can  not  be  driven  out  by  the  refusal  of  the  big  tenant 
to  purchase  his  products. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  general  statement  that — 

the  big  fellow,  then,  can  take  over  the  lease  at  $1.17  per  acre,  and  immediately 
he  purchases  the  land  of  the  government  and  reduces  his  aunual  iuterent  charge 
to  32  cents  per  acre — 

i?  untrue.  Representative  Martin  here  makes  a  false  and  misleading 
statement  of  the  arrangement  with  one  large  tenant  07i  one  friar 
eHate  apply  to  all  large  tenants  on  all  friar  CvStates.  There  does  not 
exist  any  such  arrangement  as  the  one  described. 

It  is,  of  course,  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  suits  against  tenants 
for  nonpayment  of  rent,  both  for  the  effect  upon  them  and  for  the 
effect  upon  others,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  eject  them  when 
they  finally  refuse  to  pay. 

This,  naturally,  is  especially  true  on  estates  where  tenants  success- 
fully defied  their  landlords  and  avoided  the  payment  of  rents  during 
a  long  period. 

In  act  No.  1933  (Exhibit  B)  occurs  the  proviso  which  Representa- 
tive Martin  states  was  adopted: 

Apparently  to  facilitate  the  matter  of  dispossessinj?  those  i^iioniiit.  dcfenst*- 
less,  penniless  wards  of  the  Nation  within  eight  days,  whenever  circumstances 
or  the  interests  of  a  big  tenant  might  require. 

It  in  reality  embodies  a  provision  of  law  relative  to  the  ejectment  of 
tenants  who  nave  failed  to  state  their  desire  to  lease  or  purchase  their 
holdings,  and  who,  after  being  enjoined  by  the  director  of  lands  or  his 
agents  to  state  it  in  writing  fail  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  eight  days 
from  the  date  of  such  injunction.  Tliis  act  was  introduced  into  the 
Philippine  Assembly  bv  Assemblyman  Jose  A.  Clarin,  duiirnian 
of  the  Committee  on  Friar  Lands;  was  passed  by  that  body  by  a 
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unanimous  vote,  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippine  Commission  with  the 
re(]^uest  that  the  conmiission  concur  in  tne  action  of  the  assembly. 
Neither  the  director  of  lands  nor  I  had  knowledjge  of  the  fact  that  the 
passage  of  such  an  act  was  contemplated  until  after  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  assembly  and  transmitted  to  the  commission.  It  is  more  than 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Philippine  Assembly  would  ori^nate  and 
pass  an  act  calculated  to  facilitate  the  dispossession  of  Filipino 
tenants  on  friar-land  estates  and  the  opening  up  of  these  estates  to 
exploitation  by  American  capital.  On  the  contrary,  the  assembly 
gives  close  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  friar-land 
tenants.    It  has  a  standing  committee  on  friar  lands. 

The  act  in  question  was  intended  to  protect  lessees  by  providing 
that  failure  on  their  part  to  declare  their  intention  before  being  en- 
joined to  do  so  by  the  director  of  lands  should  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  did  not  desire  to  acquire  their  holdings. 

There  was  no  real  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such  an  act,  as  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  director  of  lands  to  give  tenants  a  very  much 
longer  time  than  that  fixed  by  this  law  as  the  maximum  within  which 
to  determine  what  they  wished  to  do.  The  act  was  passed  by  the 
Philippine  Commission  not  because  of  any  necessity  for  its  passage, 
but  be  cause  it  was  harmless,  and  its  passage  was  desired  by  the  as- 
sembly. It  certainly  imposes  no  hardship  on  a  tenatnt  to  require  him 
to  Htate  hu  (fcffirr  within  eight  days  of  the  time  when  he  is  enjoined 
to  do  so. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  exact  facts  a<5  to 
ejectments.     Thoy  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Ejectment  suits  on  friar  lands. 


Fiscal  year- 


S"««»-  I  ^tJT" 


1907. 
1908. 
190P. 
1910. 


434 

NoDf. 

1,149 

5* 

1.063 

,»» 

eo3 

Is 

Total 3,249  '  M« 


I 


Two  thousnnd  seven  hundred  suits  were  comprised,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance pending  June  30,  1910,  of  289. 

Ejectment  suits  were  never  filed  against  tenants  of  friar  land? 
except  as  n  last  resort  to  compel  payment  of  rentals  past  due,  and 
even  aftor  judgment  tenants  have  always  been  allowed  to  compro- 
mise by  leaving  the  rent  plus  court  costs  and  allowed  to  retain  pos- 
.session  of  their  lands.  In  case  they  refuse  so  to  do  there  was  no 
other  recourse  hut  to  eject  them  f  nnn  their  holdings,  which,  as  shown, 
was  done  in  only  260  cases,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  suits 
filed.  I  consider  this  a  very  remarkably  good  showing,  when  it  is 
reineinbered  that  we  were  dealing  with  tenants  who  had  long  defied 
their  previous  landlords  and  escaped  the  payment  of  any  rent. 

The  following  statement  of  Representative  Martin  should  also  be 
considered  in  this  connection : 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  although  seemingly  overlooked  by  the  administration, 
that  if  the  unoccupied  land  is  unprotected  by  the  limitations  neither  Is  the 
occupied,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  latter  will  l>e  a  matter  of  buying  out  and 
freezing  out  the  little  fellows,  as  is  being  rlone  in  Porto  Rico. 
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The  little  fellows  obviously  can  not  be  bought  out  until  they  have 
something  to  sell,  and  it  is  not  apparent  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
impose  a  restriction  on  the  amount  of  land  a  man  might  sell  after  it 
beconcies  his  private  property.  So  far  as  freezing  out  the  little  fel- 
lows is  concerned,  they  are  by  no  means  so  helpless  as  Representative 
Martin  seems  to  have  believed  at  the  moment  when  he  delivered  him- 
self of  this  sentence. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  sa/me  speech^  however^  when  discvssing  the 
possibilities  of  the  Filipinos  as  great  sugar  producers^  he  took  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  expressing  himself  as  follows: 

Perhaps  under  the  antiquated  methods  heretofore  in  vogue  in  the  Philippines 
the  conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  McKinlay  hove  obtained.  But  the  Filipino 
will  no  longer  drag  a  forlced  stick  at  the  tail  of  a  carabao  across  tliese  acres. 
He  will  no  longer  lose  one-third  of  the  juice  in  his  primitive  cane  mills.  He  will 
no  longer  bum  up  one-third  of  the  remainder  in  the  process  of  sugar  making. 
Modern  methods  will  be  installed,  and  under  modern  methods  the  Philippines 
will  speedily  produce  enough  sugar  to  absorb  the  tariff  profit  of  $37  per  ton. 

Evidently  circumstances  alter  cases,  and,  although  the  Filipino  is  a 
poor,  helpless  fellow  when  competing  on  his  own  ground  with  others, 
ne  becomes  a  very  dangerous  rival  when  competing  with  the  beet- 
sugar  interests  in  the  United  States ! 

The  fact  is  that  the  average  Filipino  lessee  or  owner  of  a  tract  of 
land  or  a  friar  estate  is  not  a  day  laborer.  He  is  an  independent 
landed  proprietor,  producing  most  of  the  thin^  that  he  needs  and 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  under  tne  bill  of  rights  pro- 
vided in  the  organic  act.  The  friars  did  not  find  it  easy  to  disposses 
him  even  when  lie  flatly  refused  to  pay  rent. 

THE  CHABGE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  LEASES  OF  FRIAR  LANDS  AND  THE 
NUMBER  OF  TENANTS  ON  SUCH  LANDS  HAVE  DECREASED  OX  ACCOUNT 
EXCESSIVE  RENTALS. 

On  this  subject  Representative  Martin  has  made  the  following 
statements : 

That  Inrgely  on  account  of  high  rentals  charged  the  natives,  the  number  of 
leases  on  friar  estates  has  fallen  from  22,229  in  1907  to  20,654  in  1908.  In  his 
1907  report,  the  director  of  lands  stated  that  there  had  been  trouble  with  the 
tenants,  thnt  matters  had  reached  a  critical  stage,  that  apparent  injustice  had 
been  done  the  poorer  class  of  occupants,  that  the  rental  rates  already  were  high, 
but  that  notwithstanding  all  this  even  these  high  rates  would  be  doubled  unless 
tenants  paid  up.  The  director  said  (p.  188)  that  unless  the  tenants  adopted  a 
different  attitude  In  the  immediate  future  his  bureau  would  have  no  other  re- 
course than  to  bring  suits  for  ejection  from  the  premises. 

It  appears  that  this  course  was  adopted.  The  1008  report  shows  that  over 
1,100  suits  were  brought  against  tenants  and  that  in  1908  the  number  of  leases 
in  force  was  nearly  1,600  less  than  in  1907.  In  his  1908  report  (vol.  2,  p.  225) 
the  director  of  lands  said  that  while  his  work  had  not  been  hampere<l  as  much 
as  formerly  by  political  agitation  "  the  usual  number  of  petitions  requesting  the 
reduction  of  rents  or  their  suspension  have  been  received,  but  except  in  a  very 
few  cases  has  It  been  shown  that  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  al- 
though the  rice  crop  on  the  estates  north  of  Manila  was  in  some  cases  smaller 
than  in  previous  years." 

That  the  Philippine  government  is  charging  the  natives  a  rental  far  in  excess 
of  the  annual  Interest  charge  on  the  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  the  lands,  the 
average  annual  rental  charge  being  $1.30  per  acre. 

That  on  the  33,000-acre  Calamba  estate,  where  the  friars  stated  that  their 
annual  rentals  amounted  to  75  cents  per  acre,  the  Philippine  government  is 
charging  some  1,200  tenants  an  average  rental  of  $1.58.  or  more  than  double 
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the  rate  the  friars  charged  them,  or  nearly  8  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  land, 
which  is  about  d9uble  the  investment  yield  of  farm  leases  in  this  country. 

That  where  20,000  native  tenants  are  compelled  to  pay  an  average  annual 
rental  of  $1.30  an  acre,  the  Havemeyers'  syndicate  is  enabled  to  purchase  out- 
right a  55,000-acre  estate  on  annual  payments  of  32  cents  per  acre. 

That  the  Philippine  government  leased  the  16,000-acre  Tala  estate  on  the 
following  terms:  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  this  estate 
were  already  under  lease  to  466  natives,  at  an  average  rental  of  $1.17  per  acre 
The  new  tenant  was  given  a  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchase  of  the  balance  of 
the  estate.  The  new  tenant  agrees  to  take  over  a  certain  number  of  acres 
each  year  until  he  shall  have  taken  them  all.  On  such  portions  as  he  takes 
over  and  does  not  cultivate  or  crop,  he  is  to  pay  6  cents  per  acre;  on  such 
portions  as  he  t-ikes  a  crop  from  he  is  to  pay  30  cents  per  acre,  as  compared 
to  the  native's  $1.17.  As  fast  as  the  leases  to  natives  run  out  and  are  not 
renewed,  the  big  tenant  has  the  option  of  taking  them  over.  The  big  tenant 
gets  the  land  for  one-fourth  the  rental  exacted  from  the  native,  and  has  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  entire  estate  and  using  the  natives  as  chattels. 

That  while  under  the  amended  friar-land  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
purchaser  of  frinr  lands  Is  given  25  years  in  which  to  make  his  payments:  on 
several  of  these  estates  the  average  rental  charged  the  native  is  in  excess  of 
the  interest  on  the  purchase  price  plus  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  purchase  price, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  natives  are  charged  more  rent  than  they  are  sup- 
I)08ed  to  have  to  pay  in  annual  payments  in  order  to  purchase  the  land. 

The  Manila  Times  of  December  6.  1009,  states  that  the  terms  of  the  sale  of 
the  8a n  .lose  estate  were  $21,437  cash,  the  balance  in  19  equal  annual  iiayments 
of  $18,187.  In  other  words,  for  an  outright  purchase,  the  Havemeyer  syndicate 
pays  38i  cents  an  acre  cash  and  32  cents  an  acre  for  19  years,  while  our  little 
brown  brothers  average  to  pay  $1.30  an  acre  rent  per  annam  for  all  time.  It 
scarcely  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  the  Filipinos  are  anxious  to  become 
naturalized  American  citizens.  It  will  be  said  that  the  lands  leased  to  tenants 
are  somewhat  improved,  while  the  lands  sold  to  the  Havemeyer  syndicate  are 
unimproved,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  native  Filipino  tenant  pays  as  mucli 
rent  per  acre  each  year  as  the  Havemeyer  syndicate  pays  in  purchase  money  in 
four  years. 

LEASING    FRIAR-LAND   ESTATES. 

It  appears  that  while  the  sales  have  been  a  negligible  quantity,  over  100,(Kic» 
acres  of  these  lands  have  been  leased  to  20,000  tenants,  at  an  average  rental  of 
$1.30  per  acre  a  year.  This  is  the  annual  rental  per  acre  which  our  "wards" 
have  to  pay  and  by  which  payment  they  acquire  no  interest  in  or  title  to  the 
lands  upon  which  they  live. 

As  landlords  we  seem  to  be  more  successful  than  were  our  Spanish  prede- 
cessors, the  friars.  The  friar  order  which  owned  the  Calamba  estate  filed  a 
statement  with  the  American  acting  governor  general  of  the  islands  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  they  tried  to  exact  $2  an  acre  Mexican  from  their  tenants,  but 
in  reality  collected  $1.50  Mexican,  or  75  cents  gold.  Eighteen  thousand  tons  of 
sugar  were  produced  on  this  estate  in  1809,  and  the  tenants  had  a  market  for 
all  the  cane  they  could  grow.  The  friars  removed  their  six  sugar  mills  from 
this  estate,  and  the  tenants  do  not  now  have  a  market  for  cane,  and  no  new  crop 
has  been  introduced  to  take  its  place,  so  it  would  be  presumed  that  the  tenants 
are  less  able  to  pay  a  high  rental  now  than  when  the  friars  were  their  land- 
lords. Some  1,200  leases  have  been  executed  with  tenants  of  the  Calamba 
estate,  and  from  the  1908  report  of  the  Philippine  (Commission  (vol.  2,  p.  226 i 
it  api>ears  that  instead  of  charging  them  75  cents  gold  per  acre,  the  Philippine 
government  is  charging  them  $1.58  gold  per  acre,  or  more  than  double  the  rate 
the  friars  charged  them.  The  Philippine  government  purchased  the  Calambs 
estate  for  $20.51  gold  per  acre,  and  hence  the  $1.58  annual  rental  which  l« 
exacted  from  our  "wards'*  is  nearly  8  i>er  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  or 
almost  double  the  Investment  yield  of  farm  leases  in  the  United  States  and 
double  the  fixed  interest  charge  on  the  4  per  cent  bonds  with  which  these  lands 
were  purchased. 

Ten  weeks  after  the  passage  of  this  amendment  to  the  friar-lands  act  the 
director  of  lands  announced  in  his  annual  report  that  a  16,(X)0-acre  friar-lann 
estate  had  been  leased  to  one  party,  with  the  privilege  of  purchase,  and  that 
similar  arrangements  had  been  offered,  and  probably  would  be  consummated,  on 
the  friar  estates  located  in  certain  provinces.  Concerning  this  transaction  the 
director  of  lands  said  (vol.  2,  pp.  234-235)  : 
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*•  Since  the  passinge  of  the  aniendiuent  to  the  friar-lands  act  persistent  efforts 
have  been  made  to  induce  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  unoccupied  ixirtions 
of  the  friar  estates.  This  has  been  done  by  the  offer  of  8i)ecial  inducements  to 
those  who  will  undertake  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  large  areas.  Thus, 
on  the  Tala  estate,  of  which  only  a  small  percentage  has  heretofore  been  occu- 
pied, a  contract  has  been  entered  Into  for  the  occupation  and  the  eventual  culti- 
vation and  sale  of  all  the  unoccupied  portions  thereof,  the  occupant  ngre<»ing  to 
immediately  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  estate;  to  cultivate  200  hectares  (494 
acres)  the  first  year,  600  (1,482  acres)  the  second  year,  1,000  (2.470  acres)  the 
third  year,  and  500  additional  hectares  (1,235  acres)  i»er  year  thereafter  until 
the  entire  area  of  the  estate  is  under  cultivation.  He  further  agrees  io  lease 
as  a  minimnm  800  hectares  (741  acres)  the  first  year,  IKX)  (2,223  acres)  the 
second  year,  1,500  (3,705  acres)  the  third  year,  and  500  (1,235  acres)  additional 
each  year  until  all  the  available  land  on  the  estate  has  been  leased,  paying 
therefor  at  the  rate  of  W.30  (15  cents)  i)er  hectare  per  annunj  for  ejuh  one 
leased,  provided  that  no  crop  has  bc*en  harvested  thereon,  and  ^1.50  (75  cents) 
per  hectare  per  annum  for  each  one  which  iirodnces  a  crop.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  occu- 
pant has  the  further  privilege  of  leasing  any  land  which  may  in  the  future  be 
abandoned  by  the  present  occupants  at  the  rate  formerly  leiised  to  the  one  who 
abandoned  or  vacated  it.  The  occupant  agrees  to  keep  trespassers  frnni  the 
lands,  and  may  sublease  any  of  the  lands  occupied  or  leased  by  him.  This  con- 
tract would  also,  under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  to  the  friar-lands  act, 
grant  to  the  occupant  the  right  to  purchase  when  the  estate  is  ready  for  sale 
at  the  price  fixed  by  the  friar-lands  act. 

"  Other  inducements  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  offered  and  are  under  coq- 
sideratlon  for  contracts  of  land  on  tne  Cavlte  and  I^aguna  estates,  as  well  as 
on  the  Piedad  estate,  in  lUzal  l^rovlnce,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  the  year 
this  estate  will  have  been  practically  occupied  under  similar  conditions." 

To  anderstand  the  full  effect  of  the  al)ove-descrIbetl  arrangement  several  mat- 
ters of  inii)ortance  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  First,  the  Tala  estate 
'.consists  of  6.(51K»  hectares,  or  16,539  acres.  The  director  of  lands  reports  that 
20  i)er  cent  of  it,  or  3.307  acres,  is  occupied  by  natives,  none  of  whom  have 
been  abl^  to  secure  a  sale  certificate.  The  director  rciwrts  that  4(^5  leases 
on  lands  In  tills  estate  have  been  exectited.  The  leas«»s  cover  735  hectares,  or 
1,815  acres,  the  average  size  of  the  jia reels  leased  being  3.0  acres.  The  amount 
of  annual  recel[)ts  coutracte<l  for  from  these  leases  is  1^4,235,  or  $2,117.50 
for  tlie  1,815  acres,  or  $1.17  i)er  acre.  Under  the  arrangement  described  by  the 
director  of  lauds  the  man  who  lej\ses  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  estate 
with  the  privilege  of  purchase  takes  up  certain  iwrtlons  of  it  at  given  periods, 
and  as  he  takes  these  portions  over  he  agrees  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  15 
cents  i)er  hectare,  or  C  cents  per  acre,  on  such  iK)rtlons  as  he  does  not  crop, 
and  75  cents  i)er  hectare,  or  30  cents  i>er  acre,  on  such  portions  as  he  takes 
a  crop  from.  The  Philippine  government  paid  $112,054  for  this  estate,  or 
$6.77  jjcr  acie.  and  4  r>^r  cent  interest  on  this  amount  for  four  and  one-half 
years  from  the  date  of  purchase  to  June  30,  1908,  would  bring  the  cost  to  $8 
lier  acre  on  that  date.  It  thus  would  appear  that  the  new  tenant,  who  options 
the  whole  estate,  pays  a  less  amount  per  acre  on  the  land  he  crops  than  the 
interest  the  Philippine  government  pays  on  its  bonds  amounts  to  on  the  cost 
of  that  particular  land  to  date,  while  the  Philippine  government  continues  to 
l>ay  a  like  amount  of  interest  per  acre  on  the  balance  of  the  estate  on  which 
he  holds  an  -option.  In  other  words,  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  land 
to  date  amounts  to  32  cents  i)er  acre.  The  new  tenant,  the  wealthy  man  who 
eventually  is  to  buy  the  estate,  pays  2  cents  per  acre  less  than  the  govern- 
ment's carrj'fng  charges,  while  the  native  tenant  pays  $1.17  per  acre,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  carrying  charges.  Certainly  one  Is  paying  too 
much  or  the  other  is  not  paying  enough,  and  in  either  event  the  exercise  of  this 
sort  of  favortism  to  the  exploiter  and  driving  hard  bargains  with  the  native 
tenants  whereby  but  little  over  one-half  of  them  on  this  particular  estate  have 
l>een  induced  to  take  out  leases,  presumably  on  account  of  the  high  rental 
cliarged  them,  is  not  in  synjpathy  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  passed 
the  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  these  lands  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dividing 
them  up  and  selling  them  to  tenants  in  small  parcels  at  a  low  price  and  on 
long  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  gi*eat  disparity  between  the  rent  charged  the  small 
and  large  tenant  can  but  breed  the  very  trouble  which  formed  the  excuse  or 
reason  for  purchasing  these  estates,  and  it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
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Pliilipiiiiie  goveninient   foiiml   It   nwessary  to  bring  over  1.<R»0  suits  aguinst 
tenants  during  the  fiscal  year  1908. 

Tenants  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  imy  the  increased  rentals  demanded 
by  the  Philippine  government  are  put  off  the  land.  One  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  ejectment  suits  were  brought  during  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and 
the  number  of  tenants  declined  from  22,229  in  June,  1907.  to  20.652  in  June,  1908, 
a  decrease  of  1,577. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  disposing  of  the  friar 
lands  is  not  the  number  of  leases  alone,  but  the  number  of  leases  plus 
the  number  of  sales  certificates,  as  the  latter,  when  issued,  take  the 
place  of  the  former.  It  has  furthermore  been  shown  by  the  table  on 
page  70  that  this  number  has  not  decreased,  but  has  increased  very 
steadily.  There  have  been  some  small  fluctuations,  due  as  already 
explained,  to  the  cancellation  of  leases  based  on  owners^  statements 
as  to  the  areas  and  values  of  lands  occupied,  and  their  substitution 
by  leases  based  on  planimeter  survey ;  and  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
latter  class  of  leases,  and  their  substitution  by  final  leases  based  on 
accurate  determinations  of  areas  and  careful  fixed  values.  These 
minor  fluctuations  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  general  result. 

However,  I  can  not  allow  Ilepresentative  Martin's  statement  that 
rentals  have  been  excessive  to  pass  unchallenged ;  nor  his  insinuation 
that  we  have  been  driving  occupants  off  these  estates  to  remain  un- 
controverted. 

The  present  occupants  of  friar  estates  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  follows: 

First.  Those  who  were  actually  and  rightfully  in  possession  of 
their  holdings  on  the  date  of  purchase  by  the  government. 

Second.  Those  who  had  been  recognized  as  lessees  by  the  friars  but 
who  had  vacated  their  lands  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  or  as  the  result  of  the  actions  of  officers  of  the  insurgent 
government,  and  who  were  not  in  possession  of  them  at  the  time  the 
estates  were  purchased,  but  who  subsequently  reoccupied  them. 

Third.  Those  who  were  never  tenants  under  the  friars,  but  who 
settled  upon  friar  lands  after  their  purchase  by  the  insular  govern- 
ment had  been  effected. 

Section  65  of  the  organic  act  provides  that — 

Actual  Hettlcru  ntifl  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  arc  acquired  by  the 
government  shall  have  the  preference  over  nil  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or 
acquire  tlioir  holdlnprs  within  such  rejisonable  time  as  mny  be  determined  by 
said  government. 

Under  this  provision,  we  need  not  have  sold  or  leased  to  any  but 
the  first  class  of  tenants  above  enumerated.  We  have  leased  to  ten- 
ants of  all  three  classes,  and  have  given  to  those  of  each  class  a 
E referential  right  over  all  other  persons  to  purchase  their  holding:, 
eing  supported  in  our  action  in  so  doing  by  an  opinion  of  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  appended  hereto 
as  Exhibit  M.  Does  this  look  like  an  effort  on  our  part  to  dispossess 
occupants  in  order  to  open  up  the  lands  for  exploitation? 

Rcpresoutative  IMartin's  claim  that  we  are  charging  the  natives  an 
aveni^o  annual  rental  of  $1.30  por  aero,  and  that  this  amount  is  fat  iii 
exro^s  of  the  annual  iutcMvst  chiirire  on  the  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  tl^ 
lands,  involves  a  fallarv  so  evident  as  not  to  be  specious.  lie  !u'- 
taken  from  the  aniuial  report  of  the  bureau  of  lands  for  the  fi-  il 
year  endin^:  June  30.  19i)x.  the  area  of  all  lands  leased  or  sold  and  the 
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total  contracted  receipts  and  has  divided  the  latter  by  the  former  to 
obtain  his  figure  of  $1.30  per  acre  per  annum  as  the  rental,  and  has 
reached  the  highly  original  conclusion  that  if  all  the  lands  were 
rented  at  this  rate  the  total  annual  rentals  would  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  interest  charge  on  the  bonds. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  on  all  the  estates  not  fully  occupied  the 
best  land  is  the  first  to  m  sold  or  rented.  On  June  80, 1908,  the  class 
of  lands  rented  or  sold  included  practically  all  rural  and  urban  lots 
on  the  estates,  also  irrigated  rice  lands,  and  first  and  second  class 
imirrigated  rice  lands,  while  comparatively  little  of  the  lower-class 
and  lower-priced  land  was  rented. 

There  was  nothing  rented  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  containing  58,165 
acres,  purchased  at  $5.14  per  acre;  there  were  included  only  198  out 
of  49,728  acres  on  the  Isabela  estate,  purchased  at  $3.21  per  acre;  only 
1,839  out  of  16,740  acres  on  the  Taia  estate,  purchased  at  $6.69  per 
acre;  and  only  3,795  out  of  7,068  acres  on  the  Muntinlupa  estate, 
whidi  cost  $6.20  per  acre.  Nearly  all  the  poor  low-class  land  on  the 
other  estates  was  neither  sold  nor  rented.  In  other  words^  the  aver- 
age rental^  fixed  by  Representative  Martin  at  $1.30  per  acre,  applied 
to  the  better  class  and  more  valuable  lands.  Of  these,  town  lots  in 
the  city  of  Cebu  are  worth  $2,000  per  acre,  first-class  irrigated  rice 
land  on  several  of  the  estates  $100  per  acre,  and  first-class  unirrigated 
rice  lands  on  some  estates  $50  per  acre.  Instead  of  comparing  the 
average  rental  charged  with  the  average  value  of  land  rented,  Repre- 
sentative Martin  has  compared  it  wiui  the  average  valAie  of  dU  the 
friar  lands  jmrchased.  It  can  readily  be  shown  that  of  the  20,652 
parcels  of  friar  lands  rented  on  June  30,  1908,  there  were  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  on  which  the  rentals  covered  the  cost  of  the  interest, 
namely,  4  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  land. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  Isabela  estate  and  on  some  others  very  small 
parcels  of  land,  usually  those  occupied  for  residence  purposes,  were 
charged  for  at  a  higher  rate  of  rental  than  was  necessary.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  outset  both  the  tenants  and  the  government 
believed  that  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  higher  than  proved  to  be 
the  case  when  it  was  finally  fixed.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
found  that  in  five  years'  time  the  rental  paid  by  a  tenant  was  equal  to 
the  value  of  his  land,  and  in  such  cases  sales  certificates  have  invariably 
been  issued  without  the  necessity  of  any  further  payments.  Cases  of 
this  sort  have  been  rare,  and  have  occurred  only  on  the  lower-priced 
estates. 

If  the  method  of  obtaining  the  average  annual  rental  employed  by 
Representative  Martin  is  applied  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1909  and  1910,  respectively,  the  rate  would  be  $1.28  per  acre  for  1909, 
and  84  cents  per  acre  for  1910.  The  decrease  is,  however,  only  ap- 
parent, and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Isabela  estate  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Tala  and  Muntinlupa  estate  are  included.  In  other  words,  a 
largely  increased  amoimt  of  low-priced  land  is  now  rented.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  this  apparent  decrease  for  the  reason,  as 
above  shown,  that  the  method  employed  in  obtaining  it  is  fallacious. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  director  of  lands  to  fix  rentals  at  an  approxi- 
mate  average  of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  but  we  attach 
no  importance  to  a  reasonable  deviation  from  this  figure  because  all 
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rentals  paid  prior  to  the  time  the  tenant  has  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  ate  part  payment  on  the  fturchase  price  of  the  land  rented. 
The  statement  that  we  are  charging  tenants  on  the  Calamba  estate 
more  than  double  the  rate  the  friars  charged  them  is  nntroe.  The 
bureau  of  lands  holds  records  showing  the  rentals  charged  by  the 
friars  qb  the  Calamba  estate,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  cqb>- 
parative  charges: 


Rent  schedules  on  the  Caiamba  estate. 


Kind  of  land. 


Rent  per 

thefrfer 


tratiOD. 


RcBtper 


IrrlsBitcd: 

yiat«la» SL60 

BeoondoittB 2.73 

Third  cfeMV 2.18 

Uslrrtnted: 

fSitolMfl 1.W 

BeonddaM .91  ! 

Third  daas .71  • 

Fovuthdaas .55  ( 

Town  lots: 

Ffntoiaa 48.00  ' 

StaBondelftii 21.50 

Rural  lots: 

FlratolMi 7.17 


12. « 

2.M 

LO 

1.20 
1.09 

.00 

aokoo 
laoo 

4.00 


Furthermore,  no  account  is  here  taken  of  the  unpaid  labor  wkich 
tenants  under  the  friars  furnished  in  connection  with  the  constraction 
of  extensive  irrigation  works,  huge  churches  and  conventoa,  and  roads. 
No  unpaid  labor  is  now  exacted  m>m  any  tenant  on  a  friar  estate. 

Again,  Representative  Martin  has  employed  the  rather  ingenious, 
but  not  very  deceptive,  expedient  of  taking  the  average  value  of  dU 
the  land  on  the  Calamba  estate,  and  comparing  with  this  value  the 
average  rental  of  the  occupied  portion  of  the  estate,  which  inclodes 
ite  most  valuable  land. 

The  following  teble  will  show  the  true  facts: 


Ktadofland. 


Town  lots 

rtrtaated  lots. . . 
UniirlgRted  lots 

T^ti^.... 


AiDoont 

(acres). 

ValiM. 

Interest    ' 
llt4         , 
pereant. 

91,980 
3,000 

7,200 

1 

1 

137.5         940.000 
l,2fl0               7S;000 
4,fi00      ;        180,000 

6,887.5 

904,500 

12,180 

Benlsl. 


92,300 
2,500 
4,i« 


9,99) 


From  this  table  it  clearly  appears  that  the  rents  collected  from  the 
occupied  land  on  this  estate  are  $2,980  less  than  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  said  land.  Similar  tables  might  be  made  out  for  the  other 
estates. 

Representative  Martin's  attempt  to  compare  the  rentals  on  the 
Calamba  and  the  Tala  estates  witnout  teking  into  account  the  cost  to 
the  government  of  the  land  on  each  of  them  is  necessarily  futile. 
The  Tala  estate  cost  $6.69  per  acre;  the  Calamba  estate  $20.26  per 
acre.  The  rental  rate  on  tne  latter  estate  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
higher  than  that  on  the  former. 
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I  append  hereto  as  Exhibit  N  the  rent  schedules  effective  on  the 
Binan^  Imus,  Calamba,  Lolomboy,  Muntinlupa,  Piedad,  Naic,  San 
Francisco  de  Malabon,  »anta  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Tala,  Santa  Maria  de 
Pandi,  and  Talisay-Minglanilla  estates  from  the  banning  of  the 
lease  year  1908-9. 

Kepresentative  Martin's  statement  as  to  what  the  director  of  lands 
says  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  serves  his  purpose  bo  l(yag 
as  one  does  not  check  it  up  by  reading  the  report.  Wnat  the  director 
of  lands  really  said  was : 

C»reat  difficulty  bas  been  exi)erlenced  in  securing  tbe  execution  of  the  new 
leases  in  lieu  of  the  old,  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  in  almost  every  instance  an 
increase  in  area  bas  been  called  for  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe  annual 
rental  bas  resulted.  In  many  instances  the  new  areas  have  been  double  tboCie 
«>riginally  declared,  and  the  report  has  been  freely  circulated  that  the  bufeau 
lias  Increased  tbe  rates  of  rental.  (Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  pt. 
2,  1907,  p.  188.) 

Again,  in  the  same  paragraph,  speaking  in  relation  to  those  tenants 
on  the  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  estate  who  refused  to  take  out  new 
leases  for  the  corrected  areas,  he  stated : 

An  offer  was  made  by  this  bureau  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the 
l>eriod  in  which  they  could  pay  their  rentals  on  lands  leased  but  not  cultivated, 
whioh  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  up 
to  date  none  of  the  tenants  have  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and 
unless  they  adopt  a  different  attitude  in  the  immediate  future  and  evince  fKoaae 
<Iib-position  to  comply  with  their  obligations  this  bureau  will  have  no  other 
tocoiirse  than  to  begin  suits  for  ejection  from  tbe  premises. 

And  again,  at  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  189 : 

In  certain  instances  where  it  was  proposed  to  commence  the  issuance  of 
Sjilc^s  certiflcates,  as  a  preliminary  thereto  notice  was  issued  that  all  rentals 
must  be  paid  to  a  given  date,  that  the  tenants  so  strongly  objected  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  demand  and  have  laid  such  stress  on  their  impoverished  con- 
dition and  the  hardship  which  would  be  imposed  upon  them  by  such  action, 
which  facts  they  have  in  a  measure  substantiated,  and  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able not  to  attempt  to  proceed  with  the  sale  at  that  time,  as  such  proceedings 
seemed  but  to  invite  failure. 

In  the  second  paragraph  on  the  same  page,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  contracted  rental  does  not  equal  tne  interest  on  the  bonds,  he 
stated: 

Patience  is  no  doubt  put  to  a  serious  trial  when  a  tenant  will  insist  on 
immediate  sale  to  him  of  the  land  he  occupies  and,  in  the  same  breath,  lament 
his  inability  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rentals  now  asked,  yet  these  are  the  pre- 
tensions of  not  a  few,  among  whom  are  generally  tbe  most  influential  people 
of  the  several  communities. 

Certainly  tlie  meaning  of  the  above  passages  is  not  that  given  them 
by  Representative  Martin. 

Referring  now  to  the  statement  that  more  than  1,100  ejectment  suits 
were  broumt  against  tenants,  and  that  in  1908  (presumably  as  a 
result  of  these  suits)  the  number  of  leases  in  force  was  nearly  1,600 
less  than  in  1907,  there  has  been  a  very  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  leases  and  sales  certificates,  although  about  the  time  indicated  by 
Representative  Martin  there  were  temporary  fluctations,  which  have 
l>een  fully  explained.     (See  p.  — .) 

Up  to  July  1,  1910,  there  had  been  3,249  suits  for  ejectment,  of 
which  2,700  were  compromised' and  289  were  pending,  while  the  ac- 
tual number  of  executions  had  been  but  260,  an  extraordinarily  low 
figure  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  had  been  dealing  with  some 
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36,000  tenants,  most  of  whom  had  successfully  evaded  the  parmeni 
of  rent  for  years  at  the  time  we  purchased  the  friar  lands. 

Keferring  to  the  attempt  at  a  comparison  between  the  installments 
of  the  purchase  price  of  tne  San  Jose  estate — ^|iaid  not  by  the  "  Hav* - 
meyer  syndicate,"  but  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole — with  the  rental  alleged  to 
be  paid  by  "  our  little  brown  brothers  "  "  for  all  time,"  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  any  Filipino  continues  to  pay  rent  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1911,  it  will  be  his  own  fault;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  it 
is  worse  than  idle  to  compare  the  installments  of  the  purchase  price 
of  an  unoccupied  estate  consisting  entirely  of  wild  land  which  cost 
the  government  $5.14  per  acre  with  the  annual  rental  on  the  he< 
cultivated  lands  of  estates  some  of  which,  even  inclitdinff  in  ths 
average  their  extensive  nnoccupied  lands^  cost  the  government  a? 
high  as  $32.88  per  acre. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  FRIAR  ESTATES  HAVE  BEEN    HTS- 

DERED  IN  THE  PURCHASE  OP  THEIR  HOLDINGS. 

Under  the  heading  "All  friar  lands  involved,"  Representative  Mar- 
tin has  delivered  himself  of  the  following: 

The  PhiUpplne  Interior  department  (American)  has  fixed  FlOO;  that  is. 
100  Philippine  dollars,  as  the  minimum  sale  price  of  land,  regardless  of  quan- 
tity. As  that  is  more  money  than  most  of  the  little  brown  brothers  ever  saw 
at  one  time,  the  result  has  not  been  conducive  to  land  ownership.  It  affords  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  fact  that  up  to  June  30,  1908,  but  675  Filipinos  had 
acquired  title  to  land  under  American  occupation ;  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
of  the  60,000  tenant  families  on  these  lands  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  nor 
more  than  20,000  remain. 

This  statement  affords  a  striking  instance  of  his  perversion  of  rec- 
ords and  misstatement  of  facts.  The  minimum  of  ^100,  as  the  limit 
of  the  sale  price  of  land,  applies  only  to  public  (crown)  lands^  as 
distinguished  from  friar  lands. 

Every  parcel  of  friar  land  must  be  sold  at  its  tnve  cost,  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  friar-lands  act  and  the  regu- 
lations thereunder,  and  no  minimum  sale  price  has  heen,  or  can  iatr- 
fully  &e,  fixed.  Representative  Martin  has  dearly  shown  by  other 
passages  in  his  speech  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  mini- 
mum sale  price  applied  to  public  lands  only.    His  statement  that — 

It  affords  partial  explanation  of  the  further  fact  that  of  the  60,000  tenant 
families  on  friar  lands  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  not  more  than  20,000 
remain — 

is  untrue. 

Eepresentative  Martin  makes  the  following  additional  statements 
on  this  general  subject : 

That  while  the  surveys  on  some  of  the  densely  populated  estates  were  com- 
pleted in  1906  and  others  in  1907,  up  to  June  30,  1908,  not  a  sale  certificate 
had  been  issued  on  any  one  of  the  large  estates  which  would  be  valuable  for 
exploitation  purposes. 

That  while  year  after  year  the  Philippine  CJommlssion  had  advised  Congress 
of  progress  made  in  locating  tenants  on  friar  estates,  has  stated  that  the 
tenants  have  Indicated  their  desire  to  become  purchasers,  and  has  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  majority  of  them  would  become  satisfied  landowners  instead  of 
discontented  tenants,  only  446  of  the  60,000  friar-land  tenants  had  been  pro 
vided  with  sale  certificates  up  to  June  30.  1908. 

That  the  446  sale  certificates  so  far  reported  as  having  been  issued  cover 
but  1,600  acres,  and  are  confined  to  four  of  the  very  smallest  estates,  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  four  covering  less  than  6,000  acres,  thus  preserving  intact  for 
exploitation  purposes  every  one  of  the  important  estatea 
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I  have  already  stated  that  the  initial  delay  in  issuing  sale  certifi- 
cates was  the  necessary  result  of  the  lack  of  a  force  of  surveyors  and 
calculators  sufficient  to  push  the  work  more  rapidly.  The  use  of  the 
'words  "so  far  reported  "  in  the  last  paragraph  quoted  is  completely 
misleading.  The  number  of  sales  certificates  issued  up  to  July  1, 
1909,  had  oeen  reported,  and  the  report  was  available  in  Washington 
at  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  yet  Representative  Martin  used 
figures  from  a  report  for  a  previous  year. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  he  made  his  speech  9,059  sales  certifi- 
cates had  been  issued  to  occupants  (not  including  Poole  and  Thayer), 
covering  33,529  acres,  instead  of  446  certificates,  covering  1,600  acres. 
These  certificates  extended  to  16  estates,  including  the  very  largest, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  four  of  the  very  smallest,  as  stated. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  where  work  was  progressing  simul- 
taneously on  numerous  different  estates,  as  was  then  the  case,  the  work 
on  the  smaller  estates  would  naturally  be  finished  first,  being  less  in 
amount.  Several  of  the  small  estates  were  completely  occupied^  and 
the  coiyipletion  of  work  on  them  enabled  us  to  show  our  gooa  faith  by 
offering  them  for  sale  at  a  relatively  early  date.  Had  we  confined 
oui'selves  at  the  outset  to  work  on  the  largest  estates,  the  heginning 
of  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates  would  have  been  further  and 
gn^eatly  delayed,  and  Representative  Martin  mis^ht  then  have  cited 
this  delay  as  a  reason  for  challenging  our  good  faith. 

Representative  Martin's  final  conclusion  in  this  matter  runs  as 
follows: 

Tbese  lands  were  to  be  purohaped  from  the  frinrs,  and  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment was  to  "  make  arrangements  to  give  them  back  to  the  a  etna  1  settlers  at  the 
€«rliest  moment,"  giving  them  good  long  time,  of  course,  to  pay,  so  that  instead 
of  paying  rent  they  will  be  making  partial  payments  on  the  purchase. 

How  many  people  were  or  are  occupying  the  23  estates  purchased  from  the 
friars  was  not  divulged  in  the  testimony,  but  we  are  told  that  covering  the 
lands  of  three  of  tJie  religious  orders  there  were  60,000  tenant  leases,  or  900,000 
people  at  five  to  a  family. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  purchase  of  these  lands  from  the  friars  was  consum- 
mated December  22,  1003,  or  over  six  years  ago,  and  they  were  to  be  divided 
and  sold  in  small  parcels  to  the  occupants  **  at  the  earliest  moment"  It  appears 
from  the  1908  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  (vol.  2,  p.  226)  that  up  to 
June  30,  1908,  four  and  one-half  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  had 
been  consuniniated.  but  446  sale  certiflcMles  on  those  lands  had  been  issued  by 
the  Philippine  government,  which  would  indicate  that  the  speed  which  was  ex- 
ercised in  securing  these  lands  has  not  been  maintained  in  disposing  of  them  to 
native  tenants.  In  other  words,  during  a  period  of  four  and  one-half  years 
the  Philippine  government  has  issued  enough  snle  certlflcatos  on  all  the  23 
friar  estates  to  provide  homes  for  less  than  eight-tenths  of  1  r)«r  cent  of  the 
tenants  who  occupied  the  land  of  but  three  of  the  religious  orders.  If  this 
speed  in  making  sales  to  tenants  be  maintained,  it  will  be  700  years  before  even 
these  60,000  tenants  secure  their  homes.  It  therefore  would  appear  that  the 
Philippine  government  is  not  overexerting  itself  to  carry  out  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  Ck>ngress  to  vest  title  to  those  lands  in  the  tenants  thereof  "  at  the 
earliest  moment" 

It  seems  significant  that  not  a  sale  certificate  hns  been  issued  on  any  of  the 
large  and  important  haciendas.  The  446  sale  certificates  Issued  have  been  con- 
fined to  four  small,  unimportant  estates,  which  cover  a  total  combined  area  of 
but  5,493  acres,  or  1.4  per  cent  of  the  391,932  acres  purchased,  thus  leaving  over 
98  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  friar  lands  in  condition  to  be  sold  for  exploita- 
tion purposes  in  large  tracts  in  which  there  are  no  parcels  owned  by  natives. 

On  the  four  small  estates  to  which  the  440  sale  certifiontes  are  confined  there 
have  been  issued  547  leases,  or  1,003  lenses  and  sales,  covering  a  total  area  of 
3,570  acres.  The  official  reports  do  not  separate  the  area  sold  from  the  area 
leased,  but  presuming  the  parcels  sold  and  leased  to  be  of  (Hjnal  size  the  446 
sale  certificates  cover  a  total  area  of  l.nSS  acres. 
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If.  thouj?li  delayed,  the  intoiit  and  purpose  of  Congress  finally  Is  to  be  r- 
spected  and  the  Filipino  tenants  are  to  acquire  the  friar  lands  In  small  porfvx 
unless  the  speed  with  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  during  the  pawi 
4^  years  be  accelerated,  it  will  be  1,100  years  before  the  last  parcel  will  h^Tt 
been  disposed  of.  With  the  exception  of  two  small  estates,  tlie  446  sale  cera- 
ficates  are  confined  absolutely  to  the  smallest  tracts  purchased,  as  wUl  t>e  :x«;^ 
from  the  following  table,  derived  from  the  tables  of  the  1908  report  of  tt-e 
director  of  lands  (vol.  2,  p.  226)     •     •     ♦. 

Of  the  301,932  acres  purchased  from  the  friars,  the  446  sale  certificates  f« 
far  reported  cut  into  an  area  of  but  5,4()3  acres,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  tli« 
total  area  of  land  purchased  from  the  friars.  Had  Congress  been  apprift^ 
eight  years  ago  of  the  real  policy  which  was  to  be  pursued  in  the  Philippines, 
the  bond  Issue  of  $7,000,000  could  have  been  cut  to  the  cost  of  this  5,000  acre* 
of  land,  and  thereby  have  accomplished  the  Siime  results  with  $150,000  in  bi«d> 
as  with  the  present  fixed  annual  interest  payments  of  over  $275,000  on  an  isHk- 
of  $7,000,000  of  bonds. 

It  was  represented  to  Congress  eight  years  ago  that  "  there  Is  notbine  >•• 
universally  and  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  a^ 
the  acquisition  of  thet<e  lands  belonging  to  the  friars  by  the  actual  occapoiitf 
and  holders  of  the  property,"  and  that  the  Philippine  government  was  to  '"  Diak« 
arrangements  to  give  them — the  lands — back  to  the  actual  settlers  at  tbe  earliest 
moment."  and  yet  at  last  accounts  less  than  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  thes*- 
people  had  been  provided  with  sale  certificates,  and  these  sale  certificates  hare 
t>een  confined  exclusively  to  lands  within  the  borders  of  four  of  the  smallest 
and  least  important  estates. 

One  of  four  conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

First.  That  Congress  was  misinformed  as  to  the  general  desire  of  the  peop3e 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  acquire  the  lands  they  live  on. 

Second.  That  since  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  the  great  mass  of  the  Filipino 
X)eople  have  lost  their  former  desire  to  acquire  the  land  they  live  on. 

Third.  That  the  desire  to  acquire  homes  is  not  a  racial  or  tribal  chamc- 
teristic,  but  is  of  a  sectional  nature,  confined  to  people  who  bapp^i  to  llv^ 
within  the  circumscribed  bounds  of  four  small  estates  covering  5.000  acres  of 
the  73,000,000  acres  of  the  Philippines. 

Fourth.  That  the  Philippine  government  declines  to  carry  out  the  inteot  aad 
purpose  of  Congress,  and  only  will  issue  sale  certificates  on  small  tracts  which 
would  not  be  desirable  for  foreign  investors. 

I  am  unable  to  follow  Representative  Martin  in  his  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  tenants  on  friar  estates.  There  were  nothing  like 
60,000  families  on  the  estates  purchased  by  the  government  at  the 
time  they  were  turned  over.  There  has  been  no  subsequent  diminu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an  increase  from  the  coming 
in  of  squatters  and  the  return  of  former  tenants,  and  if  we  allow 
one  family  to  a  lease  or  a  sales  certificate,  which  is  too  liberal  an  ar- 
rangement, the  total  number  of  families  was,  on  July  1,  1910,  36:2t>l. 

A  word  further  about  the  number  of  persons  on  friar  estates.  One 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  pros- 
perity there  were  300,000  persons  inhabiting  a  portion  only  or  the 
friar  lands.  There  was  unquestionably  a  great  exodus  from  some  of 
these  estates  during  the  insurrection,  as  a  result  of  disturbed  condi- 
tions. No  effort  was  spared  by  us  to  get  former  occupants  to  return, 
but  the  actual  number  of  persons  residing  on  these  estates  in  1906, 
as  shown  by  the  census  returns,  was  163,333. 

Representative  Martin's  estimate  of  700  years  as  the  time  required 
before  completing  the  sales  to  the  60,000  tenant  families  (300,000 
individuals) ,  which  he  clearly  suggests  are  onlv  a  portion  of  the  num- 
ber actually  living  on  the  estates,  proves  to  he  approximately  691*4 
years  too  long. 

It  can  not  truly  be  said  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  progressive  ideas, 
for,  by  the  time  his  speech  had  advanced  three  param^phs  further,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  unless  the  speed  with  which  Fili- 
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pino  tenants  had  been  allowed  to  acauire  the  friar  lands  in  small  par- 
cels during  the  past  four  and  a  halt  years  were  accelerated,  it  would 
be  1^00  years  before  the  last  parcel  would  be  disposed  of!  It  is 
really  futile  to  attempt  to  reply  to  such  obvious  claptrap. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sales  certificates  for  occu- 
pied lands  on  each  of  16  estates  up  to  July  1, 1910,  together  with  the 
area  of  each  such  estate,  and  affords  conclusive  answer  to  the  claim 
that  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates  to  occupants  of  friar  lands  has 
been  confined  to  the  smaller  estates,  which,  on  account  of  their  limited 
areas,  were  not  suited  to  exploitation  on  a  large  scale.  The  Poole 
purchase  and  the  Thayer  purchase  are  not  included  in  this  table. 
The  areas  of  all  the  estates  are  shown  in  the  table  appended  hereto 
as  Exhibit  O. 


Estates. 


I     Areftof 
estate,  In 
acTM. 


BaitUad 4,766 

Btiwgbag 705 

Blnan 8,910 

CataSBl)* 34,182.50 

Dampol !  2,317.80 

Onlgulnto 2,326 

Isabela 48,775 

Ldomboy I  12,560 

HaUnta 8,797.60 

Muntinlapa I  7»047.60 

Naic 1  18,175 

Orion 2,882.60 


S«n  Fnuidaoo  de  Malaboo. 
Saa  MarooB. 
Santa  Rosa. 


27,822.60 

218.38 

13,127.80 


Tala 17,480 


Total <  209, 40a  83 


Certtflcates 

in  foroe 
Julyl,19ia 


727 

49 

2,801 

1 

347 

681 

93 

1 

1,299 

1,263 

1,625 

600 

2.096 

1 

1,968 

825 


14,966 


Area  sold 
in  acres. 


1,216.10 

27.96 

6,5n.35 

1.47 

],8I9.46 

2,314.66 

148.71 

4.10 

7,071.74 

4,636.68 

7,68a  28 

2,079.07 

12,497. 13 

218.83 

6,880.18 

11,064.38 


66,616.38 


In  making  his  criticisms  relative  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  be- 
tween the  completion  o  fsurveys  and  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates 
on  various  estates,  and  in  charging  that  this  delay  is  evidence  of  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  not  to  sell  their  holdings  to  occu- 
pants, Bepresentative  Martin  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  fact  that  after 
the  completion  of  surveys  on  an  estate  there  is  still  much  to  do  before 
it  18  possible  to  begin  sales. 

First,  the  office  work  involved  in  the  calculating  and  platting  of 
the  individual  lots  must  be  performed.  Serious  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  connection  with  this  work.  There  was  not  available  an 
adequate  number  of  American  draftsmen  and  computers ;  and,  in  any 
event,  the  employment  of  Americans  for  such  work  would  have  made 
its  cost  excessive.  It  was  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  economy  to 
train  Filipinos  for  it,  and  this  was  successfully  done,  but  it  took  time. 

When  the  office  work  was  finished  there  still  remained,  in  each  case, 
the  difficult  task  of  fixing  the  sale  value  of  the  individual  holdings,  as 
provided  by  the  friar-lands  act  and  the  regulations  thereunder.  Tliat 
this  task  is  by  no  means  a  small  one  will  be  appreciated  when  one 
reads  the  regulations  controlling  it,  which  follow : 

1.  Obtain  piirch«se  value  of  each  estate  by  addlnp  to  the  ar-tnal  amount  paid 
to  the  former  owners  the  following : 

(a)  The  cost  of  preliminary  surveys. 

As  such  cost  was  not  seprepated  as  between  the  estates  by  the  surveyors  no 
definite  data  were  kept  and  the  cost  to  each  estate  is  obtained  by  segregating 
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among  the  estates  the  total  cost  of  such  surveys  In  proportion  to  the  area  of 
each  estate  surveyed. 

(6)  Attorneys*  fees. 

Special  attorneys  were  employed  to  pass  on  the  titles  of  these  estates,  and 
the  cost  of  such  attorneys  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  purchase  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  value  of  the  estates  purchased. 

(o)  Other  expenses. 

Incidental  to  the  purchase  of  these  estates  are  the  expenses  of  registration  of 
each  estate  in  the  provinces.  No  attempt  is  made  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
estates  administration  charges  for  work  done  prior  to  the  date  of  actual  posses- 
sion, either  of  the  bureau  of  lands  or  of  other  government  offices  haying  per- 
formed services  incidental  to  the  purchase. 

2.  To  obtain  purchase  value  of  land  as  distinct  from  the  purchase  value  of 
the  estate: 

(a)  Obtain  estimate  of  present  value  of  all  buildings  and  structures  belong- 
ing to  each  estate. 

(h)  Obtain  estimate  of  present  value  of  the  irrigation  system  belonging  to 
each  estate. 

(c)  Obtain  estimate  of  present  value  of  all  other  improvements  on  each 
estate. 

The  sum  above  will  give  the  present  value  of  all  improvements  on  each  estate, 
which  values  are  assumed  to  be  the  values  of  improvements  at  the  date  of  pur- 
chase, and  if  deducted  from  the  purchase  value  of  each  estate  will  give  the 
purchase  value  of  the  land. 

3.  Obtain  the  area  of  land  on  an  estate  which  is  not  subject  to  sale,  such  as 
roadH,  plazas,  waterways,  reserved  land  for  schools,  marlcets.  or  other  public 
places,  and  deduct  same  from  total  area  of  the  estate,  which  will  leave  the  area 
subject  to  disix)sal.  Thus  we  have  the  purchase  value  of  the  land  on  each  estate 
(sec.  2)  and  the  area  of  the  land  subject  to  disposal  (see  sec.  3). 

4.  To  obtain  Felling  value  of  land  subject  to  disposal  on  each  estate  add  to 
the  purchase  value  of  all  the  land: 

(a)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of  purchase  to 
date  of  sale,  said  date  of  sale  to  be  fixed  as  the  first  day  of  a  quarter  of  a 
calendar  year  after  said  estate  is  ready  for  sale. 

(&)  Ost  of  land  surveys  of  the  estate  by  the  surveyors  of  the  bureuu  of 
lands  and  a  proper  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  surveying  and  drafting 
division  of  the  bureau  of  lands. 

(c)  Cost  of  administration  of  each  estate  pertaining  to  the  land.  (The  total 
cost  of  administration  of  an  estate  includes  cost  of  administration  of  both  land 
and  improvements.) 

Subsections  (6)  and  (c)  are  obtained  from  the  cost  register  of  the  bureau  of 
lands  which  is  being  kept  wherein  a  proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of  the 
bureau  of  lands  and  its  various  divisions  is  charged  off  against  the  friar-lands 
administration  semiannually,  according  to  the  proportion  of  work  pertafniDf? 
thereto. 

The  result  thus  obtained  is  the  selling  value  of  the  land  subject  to  disposal. 

5.  After  surveys  are  completed  and  an  area  of  each  parcel  obtained,  each 
separate  parcel  of  land  on  an  estate  will  be  classified  according  to  its  location, 
its  use,  adaptability,  productiveness,  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  Irrigated  or 
not,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  affect  its  value.  The  area  multiplied  by  the 
class  value  per  unit  will  thus  give  the  value  of  each  parcel,  and  the  aggregate 
of  these  amounts  will  equal  the  selling  value  of  the  lands  subject  to  di^x)6al. 

6.  The  purchaser  of  each  parcel  of  land  to  be  charged  therefor  according  to 
the  classification  and  the  value  as  above  obtained,  less  the  rent  which  has  been 
paid  by  such  purchaser,  provided  that  the  rent  he  has  paid  pertains  to  the 
parcels  of  land  he  purchases.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
many  purchasers  will  have  paid  rent  for  either  greater  or  less  areas  than  they 
will  purchase.  Some  will  purchase  without  having  paid  any  rent.  Others  will 
have  paid  rent  not  in  accord  with  the  classification  of  their  lands,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  the  only  way  that  equity  may  be  obtained  in  the  sale  value 
of  the  land. 

All  of  these  things  take  time,  and  in  this  fact  is  found  the  true 
reason  why  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates  on  the  estates  did  not 
begin  until  long  after  the  completion  of  the  field  work  of  the  surveys. 
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The  following  table  giving  the  dates  of  completion  of  surveys,  com- 
putations, and  valuations  on  friar  estates,  and  the  dates  when  such 
estates  were  offered  for  sale,  clearly  shows  the  time  consumed  in  these 
several  operations.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  our  anxiety  to  push  sales 
as  rapidly  as  possible  we,  in  several  instances,  began  them  even  before 
the  work  of  valuation  was  entirely  completed. 

Table  ahotoing  dates  of  completion  of  surveys,  computations,  and  valuations  of 
friar  estates  and  dates  when  estates  were  offered  for  sale. 


Estates. 


Surveys; 
field  work 
completed. 


Banilad 

Biiiagl>agi.. 

Biflan 

Calamte*... 

DampoP 

Gaiguinto... 

Imua^ 

Isabela 

Liolomboy^. 

Mallnta 

Matanio 

Montinlupa. 
Naic 


/ 


OrioD 

Piedadt 

San  Francisco  de  Malabon  * 

San  Joee 

San  Marcos 

Santa  Cms  de  Malabon  * 
Santa  Maria  de  Pandi  *. . 

Santa  Rosa  * 

Tala 

Tallsay-Minslanilla  «. . . . 


July 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

June 

June 

Oct. 

July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

June 

June 

June 

Apr. 

June 


2,1907 

20,1907 

1,1907 

16,1908 

31,1905 

31,1907 

1,1908 

13,1907 

1,1907 

1.1907 

5.1906 

11,1907 

1,1907 

30,190C 

16,1907 

1.1908 

27,1905 

24.1906 

3.1908 

30.1908 

2,1907 

1,1908 

1.1908 


Computations 

completed, 

inciudlnff 

additional 

subdivisions. 


June  22, 1909 
June  21,1909 
May  3, 1910 
July  23,1910 
July  22,1909 
June  30,1909 


Valuations 
completed. 


Dec.  11,1908 
Feb.  21,1907 
Mar.  11,1910 


July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

May 

July 

July 

Jan. 

May 

June 


19,1909 
1. 1910 
28.1909 
30,1908 
27,1909 
19, 1910 
28,1909 
10, 1910 
31, 1910 
31. 1900 
30. 1908 


Feb.  6, 1906 
Feb.  18,1906 


Feb.  16,1909 


June  25.1909 
May     7, 1910 


Jan.  19.1909 
Not  classified 
Jan.  9, 1909 
Mar.  21,1910 
Jan.  17,1908 
June  17,1910 
July  16,1909 
Not  classified 
Not  classified 
June  27.1910 


Bales  begun. 


June  15,1900 
May  17,1906 
May    6, 1910 


Apr.  22,1906 
Oct.  12,1906 


Sept.  7,1909 


May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jime 

June 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

June 


13,1909 
20,1906 
16,1909 
24,1910 
18,1906 

9, 1910 
17, 1910 

4,1910 
26,1906 


Dec.  29,1907 
Sept.   7,1910 


Jan.     4,1909 
June  21,1910 


1  Opposition  in  land  court  necessitated  a  slight  change  in  lioundary  lines. 

*  Neither  classified  nor  sold. 

*  Computations  not  finished. 

*  Additional  subdivisions  of  parcels  subsequent  to  sale  date. 

*  Not  offered  for  sale. 

Note.— Several  estates  were  offered  for  sale  before  the  surveys  were  entirely  completed .    On  the  Dampol 
and  Oniguinto  estates  some  resurveys  were  necessary  after  sales  had  begim. 

^  Had  the  recommendations  of  the  director  of  lands  and  myself  rela- 
tive to  an  increase  in  the  force  available  for  making  friar-land 
surveys  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  all 
occupants  of  friar  estates  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  prior  to  January  Ij  1910.  At  the  present  rate 
of  progress  they  will  have  such  opportunity  prior  to  January  1, 1911. 

iDut  the  legidature  believed,  and  in  the  light  of  experience  I  must 
admit  rightly  believed,  that  delay  would  be  actually  advantageous  to 
the  tenants  on  some  of  the  estates,  who,  on  account  of  lack  of  draft 
animals,  and  because  of  the  time  rec[uired  to  get  land  which  had  been 
allowed  to  run  wild  under  cultivation,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
pay  the  annual  installments  of  the  purchase  price  then  required. 

l^ractical  experience  demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  amend- 
ing the  law  in  this  particular,  and  on  June  3,  1908,  it  was,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  director  of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the 
interior^  so  amended  as  to  make  the  purchase  price  payable  m  25 
annual  installments  instead  of  10.    (See  Exhibit  B.) 
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Representative  Martin  seems  to  find  in  this  act  further  evidence  of 
tJie  purpose  to  exploit  the  friar  lands,  but  he  does  not  explain  how 
such  si^ificance  could  possibly  attach  to  it.  In  this  connection  he 
has  delivered  himself  of  the  following  somewhat  obscure  comment: 

For  five  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  the  natives  who  pur- 
chased their  homeft  were  compelled  to  nml;«  full  payment  for  their  land  withia 
10  years;  hut  now  that  these  lands  were  to  he  thrown  open  for  exploitation 
in  unlimited  quantities  the  time  wa.'i  extended  to  2 J  yeans.  From  the  develop- 
ments which  immediately  followed  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  it  wuuld 
appear  that  friar-land  matters  have  been  moving?  under  cover  for  some  years 
with  military  precision  in  the  direction  of  exploitation,  and  that  the  sale  of 
the  San  Jose  estate  Is  but  an  incident  in  the  general  plan. 

Why  we  should  decrease  the  annual  payments  just  at  the  time  when 
we  were  to  throw  the  friar  lands  open  for  exploitation  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  would  naturally  have  desired  first  to  get  rid  of  the 
occupants,  is,  I  confess,  not  plain  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
had  this  been  my  purpose  I  would  have  endeavored  to  have  the  law 
so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  purchase 
price  in  one  installment.  The  true  and  obvious  purpose  of  this  act 
was  to  decrease  the  annual  installments  in  which  the  purchase  price 
was  payable  so  as  to  bring  these  payments  within  the  means  of  the 
poorer  tenants,  and  the  period  over  which  they  were  spread  was  the 
longest  period  which  could  be  given  if  the  funds  accruing  from  the 
sales  were  to  be  available  for  payment  of  the  friar-land  bonds 
when  due. 

Representative  Martin  has,  in  the  following  jJ^ssa^,  insinuated 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  not  to  sell  their  holdings  to 
occupants,  as  the  law  plainly  says  it  shall  do,  but  to  hold  them  for 
other  purposes,"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  for  exploitation  by  the 
Sugar  Trust: 

The  fact  that  the  Philippine  goyemment  has  executed  over  20,000  leases 
and  only  446  sale  certificates  on  friar  lands  causes  one  to  wonder  if  this  result 
does  not  come  from  the  adoption  of  a  definite  plan  not  to  sell  these  friar  lands 
in  small  tracts  to  tenants,  but  to  hold  them  for  other  purposes. 

Finally,  he  makes  the  following  definite  charge: 

That  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Philippine  government  in  dealing  with  these 
natives  is  the  same  disastrous  leasing  policy  that  was  pursued  by  tke  friars, 
and  which  policy,  it  was  stated,  was  largely  responsible  for  all  the  insurrectioos 
which  occurred  from  1870  to  American  occupation. 

The  leasing  policy  pursued  by  the  friars,  which,  as  Representative 
Martin  truly  says,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  disturbances  of 
public  order  which  occurred  from  1870  to  the  time  of  the  American 
occupation,  was  to  retain  their  tenants  as  Uasees^  not  aUowing  thtm 
under  any  circ^imstances  to  purchase  their  holdings.  Our  policy  has 
been  to  sell  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  results  to  July  1, 
1910,  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  94. 

Finally,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not,  at  the 
outset,  anticipated  that  the  leasing  and  sale  of  friar  lands  to  occu- 
pants would,  in  any  event,  be  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 

The  commission  in  its  report  for  1906,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Representative  Martin,  says: 

There  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  occupants  wiil  eml 
their  leases  by  becoming  purchasers,  and  will  be  contented  landowners  iastead 
of  discontented  and  repudiating  tenants.  It  will  require  much  time  and  patients 
to  work  these  results  out  in  full.    The  work  is  now  making  suhstantial  prognss. 
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President  Taft,  in  his  testimony  before  tlie  Senate  Committee,  as 
quoted  by  Representative  Martin,  said  on  this  subject : 

We  have  had  to  go  slow,  and  make  low  rental  leases,  in  order  to  get  all 
the  tenants  to  attorn  without  controversy  and  litigation;  bat  the  process  is  a 
slow  one.  Still,  I  have  myself  very  great  confidence  that  in  the  course  of  a 
decade  we  will  work  out  the  whole  transaction  in  a  way  that  will  not  produce 
any  loss  at  all,  or,  if  it  is  a  loss,  it  will  be  very  slight  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  purchase  of  the  lands. 

Only  two  years  and  seven  months  of  this  "  decade  "  have  as  yet 
elapsed. 


THK  CHABQES  AQAI^ST  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  FRA>'K  W.  CARPENTER,  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  AND  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  LANDS  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  LEASING  AND  SALE  OP  THE  TALA  ESTATE. 


Representative  Martin  has,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  leasing  of  a  portion  of  the  Tala  estate  to  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Carpenter,  to  whom  he  refers  as  ''  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Philippine  government."  This  title  might  mislead  an  uninformed 
person.  The  executive  officers  of  the  insular  government  are  five  in 
number,  namely,  the  governor  general,  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  the  secretary  of  finance  and 
justice,  and  the  secretary  of  public  instruction.  Each  of  these  officers 
has  under  him  a  number  of  bureaus.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  chief  of  the 
executive  bureau,  which  cares  for  the  government  records,  forwards 
official  corresp(»idence,  and  performs  a  large  amount  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  of  provincial  and  municipal  governments. 
In  his  official  capacitv  he  can  not  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
"whatever  relative  to  friar  lands,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  for 
him  to  have  been  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office  in  leasing  such  lands, 
as  charged. by  Kepresentative  Martin. 

The  following  passages  may  be  quoted  as  giving  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive summary  of  Representative  Martin's  views  on  this  matter, 
although  he  repeatedly  rings  the  changes  on  the  subject : 

PHILIPPINE   GOVERNMENT   OFFICIALS   GBABBING   FRIAB   LANDS. 

I  have  stated  that  It  came  to  llpht  since  the  origin  of  this  controversy  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  that  the  Tala  estate  had  been  leased  under  a 
ocmtract  of  sale  to  an  unnamed  purchaser.  The  purchaser  is  no  longer  unnamed. 
The  name  of  the  purchaser  Is  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Philippine  government.  This  Is  the  startling  information  contained  In  a 
report  from  the  director  of  public  lands,  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Saturday  last,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
passed  some  weeks  ago.  This  is  almost  incredible  and  would  appear  to  be  the 
capsheaf  of  official  turpitude.  The  report  said  that  Frank  W.  Carpenter  has 
leased  2,067  hectares,  or  something  more  than  5.000  acres,  and  that  the  lessee 
further  binds  himself  to  rent  all  vacant  lands  on  the  Tala  estate  or  lands  now 
occupied  which  may  become  vacant. 

The  fact  Is,,  as  shown  by  another  rei)ort,  that  this  was  a  progressive  sale  of 
the  entire  estate.  Under  the  agreement  he  will  receive  a  stated  additional 
quantity  of  the  estate  each  year  until  he  has  acquired  all  of  it.  The  occupied 
lands  are  to  pass  upon  the  termination  of  outstanding  leases  in  small  tracts  to 
the  native  tenants.  As  the  director  of  lands  may  dispossess  a  tenant  for  failure 
after  eight  days*  notice  to  purchase  or  lease  his  holdings,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  machinery  has  been  provided  for  dispossessing  the  tenants  as  rapidly  as  the 
purchaser  may  desire  to  acquire  their  lands.  Furthermore,  until  the  title  In  fee 
simple  passes  to  the  purchaser  he  will  pay  only  6  cents  per  acre  per  annum  on 
uncultivated  land  and  only  30  cents  per  acre  per  annum  on  land  from  which 
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he  produces  a  crop  that  pays  him  a  net  profit  fixed  hi  the  contract,  while  the 
natlTe  tenants  pay  $1.17  per  acre,  hit  or  miss.  How  does  that  strike  you  for  a 
cinch? 

I  had  been  trying  for  several  months  to  ascertain  who  got  the  Tala  estate,  and 
the  delay  in  securing  the  information,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  This  information  was  specifically  requested  in  a  general 
resolution  of  inquiry  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  5  last  and  the  answer 
to  which  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  14,  with  Gen.  Edwards's 
letter  of  April  11,  which  has  already  been  several  times  referred  to.  Gen. 
Edwards  must  have  Imown  that  Carpenter  had  this  estate  at  that  time,  but 
not  only  was  care  taken  not  to  furnish  the  information,  but  the  fact  that  any 
such  agreement  had  been  entered  into  with  anybody  was  completely  concealed. 

Another  question  arising  with  reference  to  this  transaction  Is  where  Mr.  Car- 
penter procured,  or  will  procure,  the  means  to  pay  for  this  tract  of  land,  a  sum 
ranging  somewhere  between  $100,000  and  $200,000.  Philippine  salaries  are  gen- 
erous, indeed,  if  the  officials  of  that  government  are  enabled  out  of  their  ofllcial 
emoluments  to  become  landed  gentry.  A  more  reasonable  suppositioa  Is  that 
Mr.  Carpenter  secured  the  Tala  estate  for  purely  speculative  purposes  or  as 
the  agent  of  undisclosed  principals.  As  is  the  case  with  nearly  every  disclosure 
connected  with  these  sales  of  the  friar  lands,  from  Mr.  Wickersham*s  extraor- 
dinary opinion  to  the  Carpenter  deal,  just  enough  has  been  extorted  to  point 
the  need  of  a  thorough  investigation  to  get  the  whole  truth. 

Certainly  a  vastly  more  thorough  investi^tion  than  that  i^hich 
Representative  Martin  has  given  this  matter  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  at  the  truth,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  state. 

His  claim  that  the  Tola  estate  was  leased  to  an  unnamed  purchaser 
is  unaualifiedly  false.  The  -tenants  on  this  estate  have  all  purchased 
their  noldings,  amounting  to  11,955  acres.  Mr.  Oarpenter  nas  never 
bought  any  portion  of  the-  estate,  and  the  largest  area  which  he  has 
ever  held  under  lease  is  the  present  one  of  approximately  5,025  acres 
(2,010.12  hectares). 

The  transaction  was  a  progressive  lease  of  the  unoccupied  portion 
of  the  estate  only,  with  the  right  and  obligation  to  purchase  the  land 
leased  in  the  event  that  certain  legislation  should  be  passed  in  the 
future.  Under  its  terms  Mr.  Carpenter  was  compelled  promptly  to 
lease  any  part  of  the  estate  which  might  become  vacant.  The  legis- 
lation referred  to  has  since  been  passed  (see  act  No.  1847,  Exhibit  B). 
and  Mr.  Carpenter  is  now  therefore  under  obligation  to  purchase 
his  holdings.  The  claim  that  under  the  agreement  he  will  receive  a 
stated  additional  quantity  of  the  estate  each  year  until  he  has  acquired 
all  of  it  is  false.  The  tenants  on  the  portion  of  it  which  was  occu- 
pied at  the  time  the  lease  was  issued  to  him,  and  others  whom  he 
has  allowed  to  come  on  since,  have  all  purchased  their  holdings,  and 
he  could  not  dispossess  them  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

There  has  never  been  any  secret  as  to  the  lessee  of  this  land.  Prior 
to  entering  into  the  arrangement  finally  consummated,  Mr.  Carpenter 
sought  and  obtained,  through  official  channels,  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor General  James  F.  Smith.  The  correspondence  covering  this 
subject  follows : 

The  Oovkrnmknt  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Executive  Bukeau, 
Manila,  January  11  ^  190%. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  there  may  be  made  of  record  the 
authority  recently  given  by  you  orally  to  me  to  lease  or  purchase  land  on  friar- 
land  haciendas  near  Manila,  it  being  understood  that  any  interest  which  I  may 
develop  in  this  connection  shall  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties. 

I  desire  also  to  state  that  I  am  the  owner  of  twcr  small  parcels  of  land  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila,  neither  of  which  at  present  has  any  permanent 
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buildings.  As  tliese  two  InveMtmeuts  do  not  conteiuplnte  engaging  in  any  bnsl- 
ness,  I  do  not  underptnnd  that  they  come  within  the  purview  of  the  civil-service 
law  or  rules. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  W.  Carpenter, 

Astflstant  Executive  Secretary. 

[First  Indorsement.] 

KxECUTivB  Bureau, 
McmUQf  January  16,  1908. 

Respectfully  returned  to  F.  W.  Carpenter,  aBsistant  executive  secretary, 
approved,  provided,  however,  that  the  lease  of  any  friar-laud  estate  shall  be 
accomplished  In  the  usual  manner.  * 

James  F.  Smith,  Ofjvernor  Oenerat. 

He  also  consulted  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  proposed  action,  and 
I  encouraged  him  to  go  ahead.  He  further  discussea  the  matter  with 
leading  Filipinos,  and  with  representatives  of  the  American  and  the 
Spanish-Filipino  press.  In  short,  nothing  could  have  been  more  open 
and  aboveboard  than  was  his  action.  The  facts  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  public,  and  his  action  did  not  elicit  a  single  protest  from 
the  people  whose  rights  Representative  Martin  assumes  to  protect^ 
nor.  indeed,  from  anyone  else.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally 
approved. 

Kepresentative  Martin  carefully  refrained  from  including  the  text 
of  the  lease  in  his  speech.  Had  he  done  so,  the  untruth  of  many  of  his 
statements  concerning  it  would  at  once  have  become  apparent.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Manila,  on 
this,  the  20th  day  of  April.  A.  D.  1908,  by  and  between  C.  H.  Sleeper,  in  hi» 
capacity  as  director  of  lands,  acting;  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  frlar-lands 
act  No.  1120,  married,  with  cedula  numbered  1,300,000,  dated  Manila,  P.  I., 
January  13,  1908,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  party  of  the  first  part ;  and  Frank 
W.  Carpenter,  married,  with  cedula  numbered  1,309,214  F,  dated  Manila,  P.  I., 
February  10, 1908,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  party  of  the  second  part; 

Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  to  take  in  lease,  under  certain  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter 
enumerated,  any  and  all  unoccupied  tracts  of  land,  or  tracts  which  may  here- 
lifter  be  vacated  by  the  present  occupants  thereof,  which  k)elong  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  constitute  the  property  more  speciflcaUy 
known  and  designated  as  the  "  Tala  estate,"  said  party  of  the  first  imrty  hereby 
agrees  to  reserve  from  lease  or  sale  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  said  unoccupied  and  vacated  lands  of  said  estate,  and 
to  hold  said  lands  for  the  exclusive  uses  and  purposes  of  said  party  of  the 
second  part 

I.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  said  parties 
shall  execute  leases  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  on  tracts  of  not  less  than 
300  hectares  in  extent,  at  the  annual  rental  of  30  centavos  per  hectare; 
Provided,  That  no  crop  has  been  harvested  during  the  year,  or  at  the  annual 
rental  of  1  peso  and  50  centavos  per  hectare  for  all  lands  which  produce  a 
crop ;  the  word  "  crop  "  being  construed  to  mean  a  marketable  crop  harvested 
from  the  leased  or  occupied  lands,  which  shall  net  the  owner  a  minimum  of 
20  pesos  per  hectare,  but  the  word  "  crop  "  shall  not  be  construed  to  include 
that  which  may  be  planted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  growth  of  cogon,  or 
other  vegetation  which  may  become  injurious  to  a  long-term  crop.  It  is  fur- 
ther agreed  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  lease  as  a  minimum  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

Hectares. 

First  year 300 

Second  year 900 

Third  year 1, 500 

and  500  hectares  per  year  additional  thereafter  until  all  of  the  available  lands 
on  said  estate  have  been  leased. 
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II.  It  is  further  agreed  that  Jn  case  application  is  made  by  other  parties  Ti". 
«aid  party  of  the  second  part  to  lease  or  purchase  any  of  said  reserred  lands  f 
said  estate,  not  actually  held  In  lease  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  it  w^i 
be  incumbent  upon  said  party  of  the  second  part  immediately  to  exeeote  a  l€&:« 
or  leases  covering  said  lands,  at  rates  applicable  to  other  tracts  for  which  lea^.- 
have  been  executed,  as  provided  In  the  first  clause  of  this  agreement:  Provvi'-t 
however,  That  in  case  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  said  party  of  the  second  par 
to  execute  said  leases,  said  lands  may  then  be  leased  or  sold  at  the  discretion  of 
said  party  of  the  first  part  In  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

III.  It  is  further  agroad  that  mid  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  grantB  t< 
said  party  of  the  second  part  the  pr^ercace  right  to  lease  any  lands  of  wut 
estate  now  occupied  or  leased  which  in  future  may  be  abandoned  or  ▼acaM  If 
the  present  occupants  thereof:  Provided,  however,  That  said  party  of  tb^ 
second  part  shall  lease  said  lands  at  the  rate  paid  by  former  lessees  inmiediatnf.r 
upon  notification  in  writing  by  said  party  of  the  first  part  so  to  do,  and  abon : 
said  party  of  the  second  part  fail  or  neglect  to  lease  said  lands,  as  herein  (-r^ 
Tided,  then  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  Vie  right  to  di^KMe  of  t,iA 
lands  in  accordance  with  the  proviso  of  the  second  clause  of  this  aip^eemeol 

IV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  seeond  lutrt  shall  enllutt'' 
two  hiuidred  hectares  during  the  first  year  of  lease,  six  hundred  hectare  ii» 
second  year,  one  thousand  hectares  the  third  year,  and  five  hundred  heetur^ 
per  year  thereafter,  until  the  entire  area  occupied  and  leased  by  him  is  umlt^ 
c'filtlvation :  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  the  gmxins  of  cattle  sh?' 
be  considered  as  cultivation:  Provided,  however.  That  any  tract  of  land  w* 
susceptible  of  cultivation  shall  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  cla*jse. 

V.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  Legislature  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Miin 
amend  the  friar  lands  act  by  making  provisions  for  the  sale  of  large  tracts  oi 
the  friar  lands  to  persons  not  actual  and  lM>na  fide  occnpants  as  definc^d  therern 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  providing  for  the  sale  of  acti.*a: 
and  bona  fide  occupants  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  will  buy,  and  sai'i 
party  of  the  first  part  will  sell,  the  lands  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  apree 
ment :  Provided,  however.  That  in  case  said  fi'iar  lands  act  Is  not  nniendeil  a- 
specified,  then  said  party  of  the  first  shall  continue  to  lease  said  lands  to  said 
imrty  of  the  second  part,  if  requested  to  do  so,  and,  if  not  so  requested,  he  shi^V. 
then  proceed  to  lease  or  sell  said  lands  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

VI.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  keep 
trespas.ser8  from  occupying  any  portion  of  said  lands,  which  are  hereby  reserre! 
for  him,  and  to  advise  said  party  of  the  first  part  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year  of  the  area  occupied  and  cultivated  by  him  or  his  agents. 

VII.  It  Is  further  agreed  that  all  rents  which  shall  become  due  xi\yon  lea?e* 
executed  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  paid  annually  before 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  year,  at  the  office  of  the  agent  of  the  Tala  estate,  jt 
at  the  office  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

VIII.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  a  rigrbt 
to  subrent  or  sublease  any  or  all  lands  which  are  leased  to  him :  Provided,  hoir 
ever.  That  the  conditions  of  said  sublease  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  terms  of 
the  leases  held  by  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

IX.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war  or  insnrrectlon  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  order  which  may  prevent  the  continued  development  work 
by  said  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the  lands  held  by  him  in  lease,  the  oblljra- 
tions  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  the  government  for  the  year  in 
which  the  disorder  or  disturbance  occurs  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  submission 
to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  of  reasonable  evidence  of  the  fact. 

X.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  first  part  will,  in  his  offlclnl 
capacity,  endeavor  to  obtain  on  the  Tala  estate  adequate  police  protection  and  to 
secure  all  possible  assistance  from  the  government  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways and  bridges  on  and  to  the  lands  of  said  estate. 

In  witn«»68  whereof  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  upon  the  date 
and  at  the  place  first  hereinabove  written. 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 
Frank  W.  Carpenter. 

Tlie  statements  relative  to  the  disposition  of  tenants  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Carpenter,  made  here  and  elsewhere  in  Representative  Martin'- 
speech,  are  pure  nonsense. 
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As  Representative  Martin' himself  well  knows,  for  he  has  quoted 
the  record  in  his  speech,  the  director  of  lands  can  not  dispossess  a 
tenant  for  failure  after  eight  days'  notice  to  purchase  or  lease  his 
holding.  The  only  thing  that  a  tenant  needs  to  do  in  order  to  retain 
the  ri^t  to  purchase  or  Tease  his  holdings  is  to  state  his  desire  to  do 
the  one  thing  or  the  other  within  eight  days  of  the  time  when  he  is  en- 
joined so  to  do !  No  machinery  has  been  provided  for  dispossessing 
tenants  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  purchasers  on  this  or  any 
other  estate.  TJie  records  show  tJiat  no  tenant  on  the  Tola  estate  has 
ever  been  ejected  from  his  holding.  But  why  discuss  this  matter  at 
all?  There  are  now  no  tenants  on  the  previously  occupied  portion  of 
the  Tala  estate.    The  occupants  have  all  purchased  their  holdings. 

It  is  not  true  that  native  tenants  pay  $1.17  per  acre,  hit  or  miss.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Carpenter's  lease  was  issued  practically  all  the  land  on 
this  estate  which  occupants  considered  worth  cultivating  had  been 
taken  up.  There  remained  only  wild  land  which  had  never  been  cul- 
tivated, or  had  been  abandoned  for  vears,  so  that  it  was  covered  with 
rank  tropical  growth.  The  occupied  land  was  improved  rice  land.  It 
is  absurd  to  compare  the  rentals  charged  without  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  these  facts. 

Xo  sooner  had  Mr.  Carpenter  rented  a  part  of  the  unoccupied  lands 
on  this  estate  than  numerous  Filipino  would-be  tenants  of  such  lands 
sprang  up.  Mr.  Carpenter  very  kindly  waived  in  their  favor  his  tight 
to  rerU  all  of  the  unocciijned  landy  and  every  apj>licant  was  allowed  to 
acquire  sucK  amount  of  it  as  he  wished.  In  this  way  Mr.  Carpenter 
gave  up  his  rijght  to  rent  8,958  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels,  aggregate  areas, 
classification,  and  anual  rentals  per  hectare  ot  the  unoccupied  land  on 
the  Tala  estate,  which  was  applied  for  and  leased  by  outsiders  {not 
by  occupants)  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  preliminary 
contract: 


Class  of  land. 

Number 

of 
parcels. 

17 
6 

1 

11 

22 

71 

172 

Area. 

Rate 

P«r    - 

Jiectare. 

Rural: 

Fintdafls 

A. 

1 
2 

9 

20 

146 

3,402 

a. 
90 
23 

5 
63 
44 
44 

25 

c. 

26  ''■ 
40 

60 
00 
20 
20 
37 

^20. 00 

Second  class 

10.00 

Agrlciiltnral,  unlrrigated: 

Finit-  c'ww . .     .     , 

9.00 

Seeond  <4ass , -  - 

7.00 

TbiiddaaB 

5.00 

Fourth  class 

2.00 

Fifth  cK<m 

1.00 

Total 

300 

3.583 

02 

02 

Fi-om  this  table  it  will  appear  that  all  but  180.76  hectares  (451.9 
acres)  was  the  lowest  class  of  unirrigated  agricultural  land,  and  that 
the  annual  rental  for  such  land  charged  these  tenants  was  ^1  per 
hectare,  or  20  cents  gold  per  acre,  without  obligation  to  cultivate. 
This  fifth-class  land  was  identical  with  the  bulk  of  that  leased  by  Mr. 
( 'arpenter,  and  under  the  terms  of  his  lease  he  had  the  right  to  claim  it. 

The  Filipino  lessees  refused  to  accept  the  conditions  as  to  rental 
imposed  on  Mr.  Carpenter,  rightly  believing  tfiat  the  rate  of  20  cents 
^old  per  acre  without  obligation  to  cultivate  was  much  more  favor- 
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able  than  the  rate  given  Mr.  Carpenter  of  6  cents  gold  per  acre,  tritil 
the  obligation  to  cultivate,  and  with  the  further  provision  that  the 
rate  should  be  raised  to  30  cent^  gold  per  acre  on  all  land  which  pro- 
duced a  crop  netting  him  a  minimum  of  $4  per  acre.  It  shoula  be 
remembered  that  before  such  a  crop  can  be  produced  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  cultivate  wild  land  for  three  years  in  order  to  kill  out 
the  tropical  vegetation  and  sweeten  the  acid  soil.  Be  it  further 
remembered  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  required  by  his  contract  to  cultivate 
300  hectares  the  first  year,  900  the  second  vear,  1,500  the  third  year, 
and  500  per  year  additional  thereafter  until  he  has  brought  the  whole 
tract  leased  to  him  under  cultivation,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such 
cultivation  will  at  the  outset  result  in  considerable  financial  loss. 
Should  this  consideration  influence  the  rental  ? 

The  average  sale  value  of  the  land  leased  by  Mr.  Carpenter  is  $7.48 
per  acre.  The  interest  on  this  amount  at  4  per  cent  per  year  is  $0,299. 
Mr.  Carpenter  wiH  therefore  pay  $0,239  per  acre  less  than  the  interest 
on  the  value  of  his  land  prior  to  the  time  it  produces  a  crop  netting 
him  not  less  than  $4  per  acre,  and  $0,001  more  than  the  interest  after 
it  produces  such  a  crop.  Tliis  would  obviously  be  better  for  the 
government  than  to  have  the  land  lie  idle,  but  it  should  further  be 
remembered  that  the  amount  paid  in  rental  is  merely  part  payment  of 
(he  purchase  price;  and,  as  Mr.  Carpenter  is  compeUea  to  purchase,  the 
final  result  m  his  case  will  be  the  same  whether  the  rental  now 
charged  him  be  less  or  more  than  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land. 

Briefly  then,  it  is  idle  to  compare  the  rental  charged  for  improved 
rice  land  which  is  producing  a  considerable  income,  and  whicn  may 
be  cultivated  or  not  as  the  owner  decides,  with  that  charged  for  wild 
land  which  the  owner  is  compelled  to  cultivate  at  a  loss.  The  only 
fair  comparison  is  between  the  rate  charged  Mr.  Carpenter  and  that 
charged  others  who  rented  the  same  kind  of  land. 

As  stated,  the  fact  is  that  FiUpino  would-be  tenants  of  such  land 
refused  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
were  given  the  more  advantageous  rate  of  20  cents  per  acre  without 
obUgation  to  cultivate.  Furthermore,  they  were  allowed  to  select 
their  land,  while  Mr.  Carpenter  was  compelled  to  take  all  land 
remaining  or  becoming  vacant,  including  some  that  is  practically 
worthless. 

In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  the  inquiry  why  Representative 
Martin,  who  has  so  severely  criticized  the  arrangement  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Carpenter,  has  failed  to  so  much  as  mention  the  very  similar, 
but  slightly  more  advanta^geous,  arrangement  entered  into  with 
Seflor  Arturo  Dancel,  a  Filipino,  who  has  leased  1,452  acres  of  land  on 
the  neighboring  Piedad  estate  on  precisely  the  terms  o/*  Mr.  Carpenter's 
Ua^Cy  except  that  he  is  not  required  to  take  over  any  additional  land,  and 
is  not  required  to  cultivate.  This  is  but  one  more  instance  of  the  fact 
that  Representative  Martin  uses  only  such  part  of  the  record  as  suits 
his  purpose. 

He  inquires  where  Mr.  Carpenter  procured,  or  will  procure,  the 
means  to  pay  for  his  holdings,  '*a  sum  ranging  somewhere  between 
one  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,''  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  he  has  secured  the  estate  for  purely  speculative  purposes,  or  as 
the  agent  of  unc]isclose4  principals. 

That  portion  of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Carpenter  has  the  right  to 
purchase  is  appraised  at  $37,625,  payments  for  wliich  may  be  spread 
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over  a  period  of  20  years.  The  average  sale  value  of  the  land 
leased  to  Mr.  Carpenter  is  $7.48  per  acre.  The  following  tabulation 
shows  the  appraised  value,  the  estimated  interest  to  the  date  Mr.  Car- 
penter woula  probably  purchase  under  his  contract,  the  estimated 
amounts  of  credits,  and  the  total  net  value  at  the  date  of  sale: 

Appraifled  value  January  1,  1910 137, 626. 00 

KBtimated  interest  to  December  31, 1912 3,445.60 

Value  on  sale  date 41, 070. 50 

Rents  credited  (eetimated) , 1, 070. 50 

Net  sale  value 40, 000.00 

Purchase  price  20  equal  installments  at  $2,000  each: 

First  mstallment , , 2, 000. 00 

Interest  at  4  per  cent 1, 600. 00 

Total  first  payment 3,600.00 

Interest  on  unpaid  balances  will  decrease  at  rate  of  |80  per  annnm. 

The  maximum  annual  payment  would,  therefore,  be  72  cents,  gold, 
per  acre^  which  amount  would  decrease  slightly  with  each  succeeding 
year.  It  would  seem  possible  that  even  rather  poor  agricultural  lanS 
might  produce  this  amount,  and  that  all  Mr.  Carpenter  needed  to  do 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  land  would  be  to  cultivate  it  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  lease. 

In  point  of  fact,  he  has  been  actively  doing  this.  He  is  planting 
kapok  and  raising  cattle. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  beUeving  him  to  be  the  agent  of 
any  undisclosed  principal.  He  states  emphatically  that  he  is  not,  but 
is  acting  solely  for  himself. 

I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  Representative 
Martin's  statements  that  tenants  on  this  estate  can  be  dispossessed  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  been  dispossessed. 

Of  the  5,025  acres  rented  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  only  21  acres  have 
been  occupied  by  tenants  on  the  estate.  This  land  was  far  distant 
from  the  other  land  occupied  by  tenants,  and  was  b^  them  voluntarily 
offered  to  Mr.  Carpenter  on  account  of  the  dimculty  involved  in 
working  it,  and  for  the  reason  that  their  remaining  land  was  sufficient 
for  then*  needs. 

Mr.  Carpenter  himself  has  brought  on  to  his  lands  subtenants  who 
are  working  on  shares.  He  has  promised  them  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  purchasmg  what  he  is  at  present  leasing,  they  may  purchase  from 
him  at  any  time  on  the  same  terms  which  he  gets. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  faithful  employees  of 
the  insular  government.  During  long  periods  when  the  press  of  gov- 
ernment work  was  severe  he  has  repeatedly  overworkeu  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  impair  his  health.  The  governor  general  has 
sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  order  him  to  the  provinces  to  give 
him  a  respite  from  office  work.  His  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Tala  estate  have  never  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  his 
official  duties. 

He  received  from  the  governor  general  advance  approval  of  his  plan 
to  lease  part  of  this  estate.  His  every  act  in  connection  with  the 
estate  has  been  public,  and  even  the  most  rampant  anti- American 
and  '' electrical-independence''  Filipinos  have  found  nothing  in  his 
action  to  criticize.     In  fact,  there  has  never  previously  been  a  breath 

d929»-r 
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of  slander  in  connection  with  his  official  or  private  acts.  It  remained 
for  Representative  Martin  to  attempt  to  befoul  his  name  with  abso- 
hitely  raise  and  groundless  charges. 

Representative  Martin  cites  no  other  instance  of  the  ''grabbing''  of 
friar  lands  by  insular  government  officials,  but  under  the  misleading 
heading,  ^'I^hilippine  government  officials  grabbing  friar  lands/' 
makes  a  charge  against  me  in  connection  wiui  the  renting  of  pMie 
lands. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THE  PHILIPPINE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  HAS 
IMPROPERLY  APPROVED.  THE  LEASING  OF  A  TRACT  OF  PUBLIC  LAND 
TO  HIS  NEPHEW  AND  HAS  THUS  BEEN  GUILTY  OF  COBBUPT  AXD 
IMMORAL   CONDUCT   AND  OF  MALFEASANCE   IN   OFFICE. 

In  this  connection,  and  under  the  misleading  heading,  '' Philippine 
government  officials  grabbing  friar  lands,"  Representative  Martin 
makes  the  following  statements: 

The  report  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Saturday  last  alao  discloeee  the  lease  of 
3,000  acres  of  valuable  public  land  for  a  period  of  25  years  at  20  cents  in  Philippine 
money  per  acre  per  annum,  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  to  one  E.  L.  Worcester,  who 
IB  the  nephew  of  Dean  C.  Worcester,  the  Philippine  secretary  of  the  interior,  the 
official,  who  under  the  law,  must  approve  all  sales  and  leasee  of  Philipjnne  lands. 
The  lease  of  public  lands  at  such  a  rental  for  a  period  of  25  yean  i&  in  itself  such  a 
criminal  betrayal  of  official  trust  that  any  official  in  this  country  guilty  of  such  conduct 
would  be  summarily  dismissed  from  office.  Without  further  enlarging  upon  this 
F»ropoeition  at  this  time,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  repeating  the  charge  made  in  a  reec^u- 
tion  of  investigation  this  day  introduced  by  me,  that  the  sale  of  the  Tala  estate  to 
Carpenter  and  the  lease  of  the  public  lands  to  Wdrcester  are  so  criminally  cozrupt  and 
immoral  as  to  constitute  malfeasance  in  office  upon  the  part  of  the  officials  involved  in 
those  transactions.  The  lack  of  any  sense  of  official  aecenc>r  or  responaibility  thos 
displayed  not  only  accounts  for  the  failure  of  our  land  policy  in  the  Philippines,  but 
spell  me  utter  unfitness  of  the  Philippine  administration,  for  which  condition  the 
administration  at  Washington  is  directly  responsible,  both  upon  precept  and  authority. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  his  claim  that — 

The  lease  of  public  lands  at  such  a  rental  for  a  period  of  25  years  is  in  itself  such  a 
criminal  betrayal  of  official  trust  that  any  official  in  this  country  guilty  of  such  conduct 
would  be  summarily  dismissed  from  office. 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  must  be  something  unlawful,  or  at  least 
unusual,  in  the  size  of  the  tract  leased,  the  rate  of  rental  fixed,  or  the 
time  for  which  the  lease  runs. 

Representative  Martin  states  that  this  lease  was  for  3,000  acres  of 
land.  This  statement  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  deliberate  falsehoods 
sown  throughout  his  speech.  The  lease  of  a  S,000-<icre  tract  of  pvMic 
land  vxmldoe  iUegdl.  The  tract  actually  leased  to  mv  nephew  con- 
tained 2,443.46  acres,  and  was  therefore  a  tract  of  legal  size.  My 
nephew  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  was  entitled  to  lease  it. 

The  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  are  embodied  in  section  22  of 
the  pubUc-land  act  and  read  as  follows: 

Seo.  22.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States^  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  any 
insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  anv  corporation  or  association  of  penoos 
oiganiz^  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  Territory,  or  insular  poeaession  tnereof.  authorized  by  the  laws  of  its  creation 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  Phihppine  Islands  ana  the  acts  of  GongreBs  applicable  th«eto 
to  transact  business  in  the  rhilippine  Islands,  may  lease  arw  trad  of  unoccupied, 
unreserved,  nonmineral  affiicultiiral  public  lands,  as  defined  by  sections  eighteen 
and  twenty  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
providing  a  temporarv  government  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  so  foith,  not 
exceeding  one  thotuana  and  twenty-four  heelaree^  by  proceeding  as  hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  indicated. 
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One  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  are  2^529.28  acres. 

The  rate  of  rental  fixed  in  the  lease,  and  the  period  for  which  the 
le^se  runs,  are  also  in  strict  accordance  with  law,  and  are  inderUical 
with  the  rate  and  period  fixed  in  every  lease  of  a  trad  of  pMic  land 
more  than  16  hectares  in  extent  which  has  been  issued  since  the  American 
Qccupation. 

The  existing  provisions  of  law  on  these  subjects  are  found  in  sections 
27  and  28  of  the  public  lands  act,  and  are  as  follows: 

Sbc.  27.  The  rate  per  hectare  per  annum  for  landa  leased  under  this  chapter  shaU 
be  fixed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  tihall  in  no  case  be  less  than  fifty  centavoSf  Pnilippine  currency,  per 
hectare  per  annum;  said  rent  shall  be  jMdd  yearfv  in  advance,  the  nrst  payment  being 
depositaa  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  before  the  delivery  of  tiie  lease. 

Sec.  28.  Leases  hereunder  shall  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  but 
mau  he  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  twentu-iive  yearsj  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  as  above 
inai<»ted,  vohAeh  note  shaU  not  be  less  than  fifty  centavos  per  hectare  and  shall  not  exceed 
one  peso  and  fifty  centanos  PhUippine  currency y  per  hedare.  Land  leased  hereunder 
shall  not  be  assigned  or  sublet  without  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior.    [Italics  supplied.] 

This  act  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  as  provided  by  section  13  of  the  act 
of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  of  the  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes.'' 

Under  its  terms  the  maximum  rental  which  may  be  exacted  during 
the  second  period  of  25  vears,  when  land  has  presumably  been  im- 
proved, ana  has  reached  its  maximum  of  productivity,  and  conse- 
quently has  a  maximum  rental  value,  is  60  centavos  Philippine 
currency  ($0.30)  per  acre  (^1.50  per  hectare). 

It  has  heen,  and  is,  the  wuctice  of  the  director  of  lands  and  the  secre- 
tary  of  the  interior  to  fix  the  rental  on  practically  all  public  lands  for 
thenrst  period  of  26  years  at  the  minimum  rate. 

The  records  of  the  bureau  of  lands  show  that  up  to  date  there  have 
been  rented  in  the  Philippine  Islands  a  total  of  8,100.5  acres  of  public 
lands,  of  which  8,078.5  have  been  rented  at  50  centavos  per  hectare 
(20  centavos  Philippine  currency  per  acre),  the  exact  pnce  chai^d 
my  nephew.  The  remaining  22  acres  only  have  been  rented  at  a 
higher  rate,  namely,  60  centavos  Philippine  currency  per  acre. 
Those  22  acres  were  reaUy  tovm  lots'. 

When  my  nephew  appHed  for  the  privilege  of  leasing  this  land  I 
recomized  the  tact  that  my  approval  of  the  rate  of  rental,  however 
fair  that  rental  might  be,  might  be  seized  upon  by  some  vicious  person 
as  the  basis  for  a  cnarge  that  I  had  favored  a  relative.  I  therefore  in- 
structed the  director  of  lands  to  send  his  recommendation  relative  to 
the  matter  direct  to  the  governor  general;  to  call  the  attention  of  that 
official  to  the  fact  that  the  lessee  was  my  nephew,  and  to  request  him 
to  act  upon  the  lease.  During  my  absence  tne  director  of  lands  raised 
tlie  legal  point  that  the  governor  general  could  not  act  for  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  in  such  a  matter.  Upon  my  return  to  Manila  1 
accordinglv  acted  myself,  but  instead  of  returning  the  papers  to  the 
director  of  lands,  as  I  should  do  in  any  ordinary  case^  t  forwarded 
them  to  the  governor  generaly  specificaJly  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  tessee  was  my  nephew,  in  order  that  fuU  publidtg  might  attach 
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to  the  whole  tranaacAon.    I  now  call  attention  to  the  record  in  the 
case,  which  follows: 

Maniia,  Monk  is,  1900, 

Dbar  Mr.  Zinn:  The  inclosed  is  a  report  on  the  lease  application  of  Mr.  Worcester's 
nephew,  and  Mr.  Worcester  desired  me  to  invite  his  attention  to  this  report  so  that  he 
might  have  the  governor  general  approve  it,  but  under  the  provision  <h  sectkm  26  ol 
Act  No.  926  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  act  on  same,  so 
I  send  this  memorandum  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

G.  H.  Slebpbb,  Dtredor  of  Landt, 

Mr.  Zinn  is  my  private  secretary. 

Dbgbmbbb  22, 1906. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  the  1st  instant,  I  visited  the  land 
applied  for  by  £.  L.  Worcester  (Lease  Application  No.  65)  lor  the 


The  land  is  situated  approximately  12  miles  in  a  northeasterlv  direction  fsoin 
OiUMnatuan,  in  the  barrio  of  Cabucbucan,  municipality  of  Bongabon,  province  of 
Nueva  Ecija.  The  southern  limit  of  the  land  is  about  a  mile  from  the  BLio  Grande  de 
Pampanga  and  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  9,900  meters  with  a 
widtn  of  800  to  1,600  meters.  The  land  is  open  with  a  few  scattered  trees  and  ant  hills, 
and  slopes  gradually  from  the  northern  to  tne  southern  limit,  being  croased  by  numer- 
ous arroyos  of  shallow  depth.  The  land  is  thinly  covered  with  a  short  graas,  showing 
that  the  soil  is  of  a  very  indifferent  qualitv.  The  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  ol  sand^ 
nature  with  firavel  base  a  short  distance  below.  The  soil  near  the  southern  limit  is 
some  richer,  due  no  doubt  to  the  sur&bce  soil  having  been  washed  down  from  the  uTO)er 
slopes.  However,  even  the  best  soil  is  of  very  poor  class,  and  will  require  a  large 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money  to  build  it  to  a  productive  point.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  habitation,  excepting  the  barrio  composed  of  laborers  employed  by 
Mr.  Worcester  and  his  own  nome,  witioin  5  miles  of  the  land. 

As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  eovemment  land  in  this  vicinity,  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Worcester  will  be  a  stimulant  to  induce  others  to  take  up  adjoining  land  ajid 
thereby  build  up  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  poor  conditions  of  the  soil  and  conditions  attending  the  establishment 
of  a  new  colony  m  a  remote  district,  it  js  recommended  that  the  minimum  rate  ol  10 
pesos  per  hectare  be  the  appraisement  of  this  land. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  R.  Clute, 

Inspector,  Bitreau  (^  Lands. 

The  Director  Bureau  of  Lakds. 


March  12,  1909. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  26,  Act  No.  926,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I 
have  examined  tiie  application  of  E.  L.  Worcester,  of  Cabanatuan,  Nueva  Eciia,  to 
lease  977  hectares  38  ares  and  3  centares  of  public  Isind  situated  in  the  sitto  of  Mataas 
na  Cahoy,  barrio  of  Cabucbuan,  province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  and  have  determined  there- 
from ana  from  the  certificate  of  the  director  of  forestry  as  to  the  character  of  the  land 
that  tiie  applicant  is  entitled  to  lease  the  land  in  question,  which  appears  to  be 
unoccupied,  unappropriated,  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  pubhc  land. 

The  land  applied  for  has  been  appraised  at  PIO  per  nectare,  in  accordanoe  with 
section  27  of  tne  public  land  act,  and  should  therefore  be  leased  at  the  rate  ol  50 
centavos  per  hectiu^  per  annum. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  H.  Slbepbr, 

Directar  €f  Landt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ifantio,  P.  /. 


Manila,  Jforc^  /5, 1909, 

Sir:  Your  findings  in  the  above-entitled  application  to  lease  public  Isaids  are 
hereby  approved,  and  you  are  directed  to  proceed  with  the  lease  aa  provided  in 
Chapter  III  of  the  public-lands  act. 

Very  respectfully.  Dean  C.  Worcbstkk. 

The  Director  of  Lands,  Manila, 
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[Fint  indorsement.] 

Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

Bagmoy  March  15j  1909. 

Respecthilly  returned  to  the  director  of  lands  through  the  honorable  the  governor 
general. 

In  view  of  the  fad  that  the  lessee  in  this  instance  is  a  nephew  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior^ 
the  fact  of  me  issuanoe  of  this  lease  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  governor  general  so  that 
no  daim  mm  ever  be  made  that  due  jmblicUy  did  not  attach  to  it.  The  rental  charged  is 
tba,t  which  has  been  charged  invariably  for  public  land  of  similar  character. 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[Seoood  indoiaement.] 


Executive  Bureau, 
Manila,  March  22,  1909. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  director  of  lands,  contents  noted. 

James  F.  Smttb,  Governor  General. 

The  tract  of  land  thus  rented  was  wild  land,  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  had  never  been  cultivated  at  the  time  it  was  leased.  It  is  10 
miles  from  a  railroad,  is  the  same  distance  from  any  improved  public 
highway,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  only  transportation  avail- 
Aoie  in  connection  with  it  is  that  afforded  by  the  Pampanga  River. 
As  above  shown,  it  is  of  somewhat  less  than  ordinary  fertiUty,  but 
on  the  other  hand  requires  little  or  no  clearing  of  trees  before 
cultivation. 

If  the  approval  of  the  lease  of  this  land  to  my  nephew  at  the  same 
rate  which  nad  invariably  been  charged  for  very  much  more  valuable 
land  leased  to  others,  after  trying  to  nave  the  governor  general  act  on 
the  lease,  and  after  special  steps  to  make  my  action  public,  constitutes 
an  act  '^so  criminaHy  corrupt  and  immoral  as  to  constitute  malfeas- 
ance in  office,"  I  can  only  say  that  my  conduct  in  dealing  with  the 
general  public  has  been  even  more  censurable. 

The  director  of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  hold  that 
thejr  were  correctly  interpreting  the  will  of  Congress  in  charging  the 
minimum  rate  of  rental  tor  unimproved  wild  land  of  less  than  ordi- 
nary fertility,  so  situated  as  to  lack  adequate  transportation  facihties. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  seen  what  other  fac  tors  covJd  anord  a  reason  for 
chaiKii^  &  lower  rental,  as  with  so  much  land  of  ordinary  fertility 
available,  no  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  lease  exceptionaUy  sterile 
Jand, 

The  fact  is,  as  above  stated,  that  we  have  always  charged  the  mini- 
mum rate  on  everything  but  town  lots  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  these  islands,  must  be  considered 
agricultural  lands  if  thej  are  public  lands.  We  beUeve  that  it  is  far 
better  to  have  land  cultivated,  and  bringing  something  to  the  gjovem- 
ment  and  the  country,  rather  than  to  have  it  lying  unproductive. 

Finally,  the  actual  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
annual  rentals  which  may  be  charged  on  a  2,500-acre  tract  of  public 
land  is  just  $512! 
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THE  CHABOE  THAT  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  BY  ACT  NO.  1736  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  LEOISLATUBE  HAVE  BEEN  USED  TO  STIMULATE  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  CANE  ON  ESTATES  TAKEN  POSSESSION  OF 
BT  THE  MANILA  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  THE  SPEYER  SYNDICATE  OF 
NEW   YORK. 

Mr.  Martin  has  said: 

That  after  appropriating  ^100,000  of  public  funde  to  loan  to  agriculturistB  who  had 
lost  everything  and  were  unable  to  put  in  their  crops,  fules  and  regulatioDs  were 
iflBued  whereby  theee  loans  could  be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  sugar 
cane  in  certain  restricted  areas  where  the  tenants  were  compelled  to  furnish  the  cane 
to  certain  mills  located  on  estates  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Manila 
Railway  Company,  the  Speyer  syndicate,  of  New  York. 

GOVERNMENT  LOANS  TO  STIMULATE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  ON  CERTAIN  FRIAJt  ESTATES. 

On  October  2,  1907,  the  Philippine  Commission  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
loaning  of  government  funds  to  encourage  agriculture.  The  title  and  first  two  sections 
of  this  act  are  as  follows: 

''frlar  lands  loan  fund. 

"[No.  1736.] 

"AN  ACT  Appropriating  the  nun  of  noo,000  for  the  poipoBe  of  establishing  a  reimbnzsable  fond  for  tli^ 
promotion  of  asricultural  pnrsolte  upon  certain  haciendas  and  paiceb  of  land,  commonly  known  as  fklar 
bnds,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  cultivated  area  thereof. 

*'By  authority  of  the  United  8iale$^  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission,  that: 

"Section  1.  There  is  herebv  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  insular  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  ^100,000.  for  the  purpose  of  establishii^  a 
reimbursable  fund  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  director  of  lands,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  friar  lands  loan  fund,  and  wnich 
shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereinafter  specified,  for 
the  making  of  mortgage  loans  upon  growing  crops  and  salable  commodities  manufac- 
tured therefrom,  work  animals,  warehouses,  mill  houses  and  machinei^,  and  other 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  belonging  to  actual  and  bona  fide  cul^vators  of  the 
so-called  friar  estates,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  extension 
of  the  cultivated  areas  of  the  said  estates. 

'^Sec.  2.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  shall  desif;nate  to  the  director  of  lands  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  friar-lands  loan  fund  which  may  be  loaned  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  any  given  period  of  time,  the  rate  of  interest 
which  sucn  loans  shall  bear,  the  term  within  whicn  the  mortgages  shall  be  redeemed, 
the  estate  or  estates  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  extended,  the  kind  or 
lands  of  crops  or  salable  commodities  manufactured  therefrom,  and  the  class  or  classes 
of  buildings,  animals,  or  other  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  may  become 
subject  to  mortgage  as  herein  provided,  the  manner  in  which  advances  of  loans  shall 
be  made,  and  the  maximum  amount  wnich  shall  be  advanced  for  each  hectare  under 
cultivation :  Provided^  however ^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  maximum  amount  so  advanced 
exceed  ^100  for  each  hectare  cultivated  by  the  mortgagor." 

Recently  the  above  matter,  together  with  the  balance  of  the  act,  was  tianamitted 
to  Representative  Olmsted  by  the  War  Department,  and  on  Murch  28  Mr.  Olmsted, 
.chairman  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Congreasional 
Record  (pp.  3891-3892). 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  act  the  Philippine  secretary  of  the 
interior  was  directed  to  designate  to  the  director  of  lands  the  terms  and  restrictions 
under  which  these  government  funds  were  to  be  loaned. 

One  naturall)^  would  surmise  that  the  act  was  for  the  commendable  purpose  of 
encouraging  agriculture  in  general  on  the  various  friar  estates.  That  such  is  not  the 
case  will  be  seen  by  the  following  rules  and  reflations  nromul^ted  by  the  director 
of  lands,  as  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,'  1908,  volume  2, 
pages  230-232,  but  not  transmitted  to  Congress: 

'*  REGULATIONS  CONCBHNINO  FBIAR  LANDS  LOAN  FUND  ACT. 

"I.  These  regulations  are  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  friar  lands 
'can  fund  act.  No.  1736. 
''II.  Until  further  instructions  loans  made  from  this  fund  shall  be  made  within  the 
\nta  Rosa,  Calamba,  Binan,  Imus,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  and  Santa  Cruz  de 
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liabalon  eetates,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  the  sugar-growing  industry 
on  said  estates. 

"III.  Not  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  fund  shall  be  withdrawn  and  loaned  at 
anv  one  time. 

IV.  All  loans  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum ,  which  interest 
shall  begin  to  accrue  from  the  date  of  each  advance  of  funds  made  upon  any  mortgage 
loan. 

"  Y.  The  terms  of  any  loan  shall  be  the  actual  and  necessary  period  required  for  the 
preparation  of  land  for  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  for  the  harvesting  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  crops  into  salable  commodities,  and  such  additional  time  awaiting 
sale  of  said  commodities  as  may  be  determined  by  the  director  of  lands:  Prowdea, 
That  in  no  case  shall  the  term  of  any  loan  exceed  20  months. 

"VI.  Mortgage  loans  may  be  made  upon  growine  sugar  crops^  which  term  is  intended 
to  include  the  harvested  sugar  cane  and  any  salable  commodity  manufactiu^  there- 
from; work  animals  indispensable  to  proper  cultivation  of  sugar  lands;  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  for  storage  of  sugar  crops;  mill  houses  and  machinery  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar  cane  unto  salable  commodities;  and  any  other 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  may  be  accepted  as  collateral  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage  debts:  Provided^  That  mortgages  only  upon  buildings  cd 
strong  material  shall  be  accepted  as  collateral  security. 

"VII.  Bona  fide  occupants  and  cultivators  of  sugar  lands  upon  the  desi^ated 
estates,  of  lawful  age,  and  leasehold  tenants  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid  to  properlv  cultivate,  harvest,  and  manu- 
facture into  salable  commodities  the  sugar  crops  which  they  desire  to  produce  from  the 
lands  held  by  them  in  lease,  may  apply  to  the  director  of  lands,  througn  his  local  agent, 
for  mortgage  loans  to  the  amounts  required." 

Native  tenants  on  other  estates  and  those  growing  crops  other  than  sugar  cane 
needed  money  and  applied  for  it,  but  not  a  dollar  could  they  get,  as  is  shown  in  the 
same  report  fp.  233),  where  the  director  of  lands  says: 

"The  total  loans  made  aggregate  Fll,690,  of  which  Fll,000  were  used  for  the 
purchase  of  draft  animals,  including  51  carabaoe  and  29  bullocks,  to  be  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  lands  on  the  friar  estates  in  Cavite  and  Laguna  Provinces.  *  *  * 
Many  informal  applications  for  friar  loans  have  been  received,  but  nearly  all  were 
either  from  the  estates  to  which  the  loan  privilege  had  not  been  extended  or  were 
for  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  than  sugar,  and  recommendations  regarding  such 
loans  will  be  made  in  the  near  future." 

The  loans,  therefore,  are  to  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stimulating  the  producr 
tion  of  sugar,  and  can  only  be  made  on  certain  estates  which  are  reachea  by  tne  lines 
of  the  Manila  Railway  Go.  and  which  estates  are  equipped  with  sugar  mills. 

It  is  equivalent  to  Congress  appropriating  money  ostensibly  to  be  loaned  to  American 
farmers  for  promoting  general  agriculture,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  having  our 
secretary  of  the  interior  or  secretary  of  agriculture  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
would  prevent  its  being  loaned  to  farmers  who  grew  cotton,  or  com,  or  oats,  or  any  other 
crop  except  wheat,  and  only  to  such  wheat  famers  as  grew  wheat  for  certain  specified 
mills,  aU  of  which  were  located  within  the  confines  of  two  States  and  on  the  line  of  one 
particular  railroad. 

I  have  already  cited  this  charge  as  an  illustration  of  the  absolutely 
false  and  unfounded  statements  which  abound  in  Representative 
Martin's  speech.  He  says  that  one  would  naturallj^  surmise  that  the 
act  was  one  for  stimulating  agriculture  on  the  various  friar  estates. 
One  totally  unfamihar  with  conditions  on  the  several  friar  estates 
might  reach  such  a  conclusion.  The  fact  is  that  there  were  at  this 
time  a  number  of  estates,  and  especially  those  largely  given  over  to 
rice  culture,  upon  which  the  tenants  were  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  pay  their  rent  or  purchase  their  holdings.  Rice  lands 
were  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  insurrection  and 
most  of  their  occupants  were  at  this  time  making  money.  The  re- 
verse was  true  of  sugar  lands,  especially  upon  the  Calamba  and 
Santa  Rosa  estates.  The  disastrous  drop  in  the  price  of  Phihppine 
sugar,  the  destruction  of  nxills  and  machinerv  during  the  war,  and 
the  death  or  retirement  from  the  coimtrj^  of  many  Spaniards  who 
had  directed  and  capitalized   sugar-growing  operations,  combined 
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with  the  disturbed  state  of  public  order,  had  led  to  the  almost  com- 
plete abandomuent  of  sugar  lands,  which  had  in  consequence  become 
covered  with  a  rank  gro^h  of  tropical  grass  and  bushes  so  that  heavy 
expense  was  involved  in  a^ain  bringing  them  into  suitable  condition 
for  planting  with  cane.  Many  of  the  occupants  were,  in  consecjuencey 
really  unable  to  pay  rent,  and  it  was  obvious  that  this  condition  was 
lUcely  to  continue  mdefinitely  unless  the  government  assisted  them; 
while  on  the  other  hand  if  aid,  through  the  medium  of  governmeiit 
loans,  was  extended  to  them,  so  that  they  could  get  on  their  feet, 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  oe  able  to  lease, 
and  ultimately  to  purchase,  their  holdings. 

At  the  proper  time  I  took  the  matter  up  mih  the  commission  and 
secured  the  passage  of  Act  No.  1736,  which  made  available  100.000 
pesos  for  this  purpose.  The  sum  was  less  than  requested,  ana  we 
were  told  that  if  the  experiment  worked  out  we  might  later  aak  for  an 
increase.  Under  these  circumstances  loans  were  naturally  made 
with  great  care.  Hie^  were,  in  fact,  at  the  outset  kept  coimned  to 
the  estates  near  Manila,  where  a  close  check  could  be  kept  upon  tSie 
operations  of  their  recipients.  Numerous  applications  were  received 
from  prosperous  owners  of  rice  lands  who  dia  not  need  the  money  in 
order  to  cultivate  their  holdings  and  pay  rent.  Such  requests  were 
denied. 

It  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  financial  transaction  to  advance  money 
on  draft  fmiinRlfl  which  may  die  or  on  possible  future  crops.  The 
policy  of  making  such  loans  has,  however,  been  gradually  and 
cautiously  extended  and  has  thus  far  proved  fairly  successful. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Manila  Railway  has  not  taken  possession 
of  the  estates  in  question,  nor  of  any  of  them ;  has  no  holdings  on  any 
of  them,  except  a  right  of  way  30  meters  wide  and  land  necessary  tot 
station  yards  and  ballast  pits,  amoimting  to  423.08  acres  in  931,  and 
is  not  interested  in  any  sugar  mills.  The  tenants  mill  their  own 
iugar,  using  antiquated  machinery  for  this  purpose.  Not  so  much  as 
a  su^estion  has  ever  been  made  to  them  as  to  where  their  sugar 
should  be  milled.  In  short,  this  transaction  has  been  a  bona  fide  and 
reasonably  successful  effort  to  aid  impecunious  tenants.  The  Manila 
Railway  has  had  no  interest  in  it,  and  has  not  profited  bv  it,  directly 
or  indirectly,  unless  it  be  that  the  increased  prosperitjr  of  the  tenants 
has  enabled  them  to  travel  more  frequently  on  its  trains. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  statement  that — 

The  loans  J  therefore,  are  to  be  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stimulatina  the  produ€iion<^ 
sugar  and  can  only  be  made  on  certain  estates  which  are  reached  bv  the  lines  of  the  Manils 
RaUtoay  Company  and  which  estates  are  equipped  with  sugar  mills. 

Representative  Martin  finds  it  convenient  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon  estate  is  not  reached  by  the  railway  in 
cjuestion;  also  the  further  fact  that  on  August  21,  1908,  the  provi- 
sions of  these  regulations  were  extended  to  the  Naic  estate,  in  the 
province  of  Cavite;  the  Tala  estate,  in  the  province  of  Rizal,  and  the 
Buiilad  and  Talisay-Minglanilla  estates,  m  the  province  of  OebiL 
none  of  which  are  reached  by  the  railway  in  question  or  are  equipped 
with  sugar  miUs  other  than  the  very  primitive  mills  ownea  by 
individual  occupants. 

No  further  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  closing  statement 
'n  the  extract  quoted  from  Representative  Martin's  speech  on  page 
141  is  entirely  fake. 
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THK  CHARGE  THAT  NATIVES  HAYE  BEEN  PBEVENTED  FROM  PURCHASING 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Relative  to  this  matter  Representative  Martin  has  made  the  follow- 
ing statements,  among  others: 

PHUJPPINE  GOVEHNMENT  POLICT  IN   DISPOSING  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

As  ham  been  seen,  on  June  90,  1908,  after  having  occupied  the  islands  for  10  yeazs, 
our  officials  in  the  Philippines  had  issued  sale  certificates  on  firiar  lands  to  but  446 
oat  of  the  more  than  60,000  tenants  of  those  lands,  and  these  446  sale  certificates  cover 
but  1,600  of  the  400,000  acres  purchased  from  the  friars.  The  policy  of  preventing 
the  native  tenant  farmere  from  acquiring  a  few  acres  of  the  friar  lands  seems  also  to 
applv  to  the  disposition  of  the  60,000,000  acres  of  Grown  lands  which  Spain  ceded  to 
tne  United  States  and  which  the  United  States  turned  over  to  the  iFhilippine  govern- 
ment under  the  organic  act  of  Julv  1,  1902.  It  appears  that  while  several  thousand 
free  intents  and  homesteads  have  been  issued,  but  219  natives  have  been  able  to  pur^ 
chase  any  portion  of  this  vast  public  domain.  This  mere  handful  cf  favored  people 
have  managed  to  secure  a  little  less  than  14,000  acres,  which  does  not  make  much  of  a 
hole  in  the  60,000^000  acres  turned  over  to  the  Philippine  government  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  reason  why  so  few  sales  have  been  made  seems  to  be  disclosed  in  two  paragraphs 
of  the  1908  report  of  the  director  of  lands.    In  this  report  he  sa^s  (vol.  2,  p.  248): 

*' Applications  to  purchase  small  parcels  continue  to  be  received.  These  applica- 
tions range  from  5  hectares  to  as  small  as  16  centares.  (One  hectare  equals  2.47  acres; 
1  centare  equals  1.2  square  vards,  or  one  three-thousand-two-hundred-and-fourth  part 
of  an  acre;  16  centares  equal  19  square  yards,  or  one  two-hundredth  of  1  acre.)  As  was 
stated  in  last  year's  report,  these  small  parcels  can  not  be  sold  at  a  reasonaole  value 
per  hectare  without  incurring  loss  to  the  government.  It  is  manifestly  a  poor  business 
proposition  to  make  a  sale  simply  for  the  sake  of  making  it,  where  the  government 
stands  to  lose  anywhere  from  40  pesos  to  80  pesos.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  shown 
that  the  survey  of  homesteads  and  the  necessary  office  work  entailed  would  cost  the 
government  about  50  pesos  for  each  homestead,  a  clear  loss  of  30  pesos,  after  deducting 
the  entry  fee  of  20  pesos  received.  It  was  shown  tiiat  free  patents  would  cost  the 
government  about  30  pesos  each,  with  no  receipts.  It  is  manifestly  necessary,  there- 
tore,  that  at  least  part  of  this  should  be  recovered  on  sales  and  leases,  and  that  these 
should  be  made  at  a  profit. 

'^The  practice  has  oeen  inaugurated  in  cases  where  application  to  purchase  ranged 
around  1,  2,  or  3  hectares  to  inform  the  applicant  that  the  land  applied  for  has  been 
af>praised  at  a  certain  figure,  and  that  figure  is  placed  at  an  amount  that  is  calculated 
will  at  least  cover  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  sale  if  made.  The  sale  of  a 
sndall  parcel,  including  advertising  charges,  office  work,  and  survey,  will  not  fall 
below  80  pesos.  In  an  application  to  purchase  1  hectare  the  appraisement  is  fixed  at 
100  pesos,  and  in  an  application  for  a  larger  or  smaller  area  the  appraisement  is  fixed 
at  a  price  per  hectare  proportionate  to  the  above  amount.  The  practice  is  probably 
an  arbitrary  one,  but  it  seems  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  An  applicant  is  not 
always  awed  at  a  laige  price,  however." 

It  IS  extremely  doubtful  if  in  the  disposition  of  our  public  domain  the  gross  receipts 
have  begun  to  cover  the  field  and  administrative  expenses  connected  tiierewith.  At 
all  events,  those  expenses  have  not  been  the  determining  factor.  The  theory  has  been 
that  the  public  domain  belonged  to  the  people,  and  the  policy  has  been  to  give  these 
lands  to  the  people,  regardless  of  the  fiela  or  administration  cost. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  American  Government  in  the  Philippines  is  contrary 
to  the  purpose  ana  intent  of  Congress,  and  it  seems  pitiable  indeed  that  when  a  native 
seeks  to  purchase  even  1  hectare  (2}  acres)  out  of  the  60,000,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
which  did  not  cost  the  Philippine  government  a  penny,  he  is  inlormed  that  the  land 
he  wants  has  been  appraised  at  100  pesos  ($50)  and  that  he  must  pay  that  amount  if 
he  acouires  it.  The  enormity  of  such  a  practice  only  is  appreciated  when  we  con- 
sider tne  extreme  poverty  of  the  natives,  the  betterment  of  whose  condition  fumidied 
the  sole  reason  or  excuse  for  purchasing  these  lands. 

Under  Spanish  rule  the  customary  wage  of  the  natives  for  12  to  14  hours'  work 
a  day  was  50  cents  per  week.  Gen.  Hughes  testified  that  if  they  got  this  pittance 
they  were  satisfied,  out  that  the  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that  frequently  tney  did 
not  get  even  that  amount.  The  wages  on  sugar  plantations  are  said  to  have  increased 
to  just  under  16  cents  per  day,  or  $4. 16  per  month,  or  less  than  $50  a  year.  No  wonder 
there  have  been  made  but  219  sales  when,  to  acquire  a  2) -acre  tract,  the  government 
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requires  from  the  native  every  penny  he  can  earn  if  he  works  ever^  day  for  a  whole 
year.  The  fact  that  for  wild  land  tne  government  charges  the  native  $20  an  acre, 
while  for  the  same  class  of  land  it  chaiges  the  Havemever  fl3mdicate  $6.60  per  acre, 
would  seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  land  policy  of  tnat  government. 

It  seems  that  during  10  years  of  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  665  of  the 
8,000,000  natives  succeeded  in  purchasing  15,ai31  acres  of  govemment  land  on  10 
years^  time,  while  in  one  day  the  Havemeyer  syndicate  acquires  55,000  acres  on  19 
years'  time. 

As  the  Philippine  govemment  declines  to  issue  sale  certificates  to  the  natives  who 
occupy  the  friar  lan<u,  chaiges  them  double  the  rent  the  friars  charged,  and  if  they 
would  take  up  a  hectare  of  crown  lands,  charges  them  as  much  for  it  as  the  total  amount 
they  can  earn  in  a  year's  time,  their  future  condition  seems  to  be  ^  more  hox>eleBB 
than  it  was  before  American  occupation .  Under  Spanish  rule  they  at  least  could  squat 
on  the  land  outside  of  the  friar  and  other  private  estates  without  fear  of  molestation. 

He  ha3  supplemented  these  statements  with  the  following  specific 
charge: 

That  the  would-be  native  tenant  purchasers  of  crown  lands  experience  much  the 
same  difficulties  as  do  those  who  would  purchase  friar  lands. 

That  when  a  native  applies  to  purchase  1  hectare  (2.47  acres)  of  crown  land,  he  is 
informed  that  the  land  ne  desires  has  been  appraised  and  the  value  fixed  at  ^100 
($50).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  appraisement  nas  been  made,  but  the  price  is  fixed 
arbitrarily  at  a  fissure  which  will  cover  all  the  costs  of  administration  chaiges,  advertis- 
ing, surveys,  and  so  forth,  and  the  result  is  that  up  to  June  30,  1908,  only  219  natives 
hfl^  been  able  to  purchase  any  portion  of  the  50.000,000  acres  of  crown  lands.  In  a 
country  where  a  native  is  compelled  to  work  six  aays  a  week  for  a  whole  year  in  order 
to  earn  $50,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  so  few  of  them  can  afford  to  pay  $50  for  2) 
acres  of  land.  The  strange  part  of  it  would  seem  to  be  that  with  over  50,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  lands  belonging  to  the  govemment  a  native  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
$20  an  acre  for  the  few  acres  which  supply  his  wants. 

His  statement  as  to  the  policy  pursued  when  a  native  applies  to 
purchase  1  hectare  of  pubUc  C' Crown")  land  is  substantially  correct, 
bvt  by  his  failure  to  make  any  mention  of  the  conditions  under  which  ii 
has  oeen  possible  for  a  native  to  secure  for  nothing,  under  a  free 
paientj  land  which  he  has  been  occupying  and  cvUivating  up  to  Ifi 
acres;  and  by  his  failure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  noiive 
may  hornestead  any  desired  amount  of  land  up  to  Jfi  acres  at  a  cost  of  20 
pesos,  the  payment  of  which  may  oe  spread  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  Representative  Martin  has  been  guilty  of  grossly  misrepre- 
senting the  facts  as  to  the  opportunity  afforded  natives  to  obtain 
pubUc  lands  in  small  tracts. 

I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  failure  of  the  Filipinos  to  acquire 
any  very  lai^e  amount  of  pubUc  land  has  been  due  not  to  the  exorbi- 
tant price  fixed  on  such  land  when  purchased  in  parcels  of  less  than 
8  hectares,  but  to  a  radically  different  cause. 

If  the  interest  of  the  FiUpinos  could  be  stimulated  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  acquirement  of  titles  to  public  land  thai  interest 
wovJd  naturally  be  aroused  in  connection  with  the  land  which  they  are 
occupying  and  which  they  have  long  cultivated  in  whole  or  in  part. 
There  has  been  no  necessity  for  their  purchasing  such  land  for  the  reason 
(hat  the  public-land  act  made  provision  for  their  obtaining  free  patents 
to  it. 

In  this  matter  a  most  liberal  poUcy  was  pursued.  The  director  of 
lands  was  advised  by  me  that  if  any  considerahle  portion  of  a  tract 
claimed  showed  evidence  of  having  been  cultivated  tnis  would  be  con- 
sidered as  occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  entire  tract  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Every  effort  was  m/ide  to  get  the  common  people 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  to  acquire  their  holdings 
vithovt  money  and  without  price.     In  order  that  no  one  might  faU  to 
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do  this  through  ignorance,  information  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  free  patents  would  issue  was  disseminated  through  the  medium 
of  the  pubuc  press,  through  circular  letters  addressed  to  provincial 
governors  and  municipal  officials,  who  were  instructed  to  make  the 
facts  known  to  their  people,  and  through  the  children  of  the  pubUc 
schools,  who  were  requested  to  carry  the  news  home  to  their  parents. 
Pamphlets  setting  forth  the  facts  were  printed  in  English,  Spanish. 
Tagalog,  Cebuana,  Panayano,  Ilocano,  rampango,  and  Bicol,  ana 
were  mdely  distributed.  (See  Exhibits  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X, 
Y,  Z,  and  Aa.) 

In  a  portion  of  the  territory  occupied  by  non-Christian  tribes, 
employees  of  the  bureau  of  lands  were  sent  into  the  field  to  call  ver- 
baUy  to  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants  the  opportunity 
to  secure  title  to  their  holdings  and  to  assist  them  in  making  out  the 
necessary  appUcations. 

The  date  nxed  in  the  pubUc-land  act,  as  approved  by  Congress, 
before  which  free-patent  appUcations  must  be  nled  was  January  1; 
1907.  On  December  IS,  1906,  the  Philippine  Commission  pussea 
Act  No.  167S,  entitled  ^^ An  act  extending  from  January  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven,  to  Jarmary  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  the 
time  within  which  free  patents  may  be  granted  to^  native  settlers  upon 
unreserved  and  unapvropriated  agricultural  public  lands.^^  If  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Philippine  government  to  reserve  public  lands  for 
exploitation,  why  did  tne  commission  voluntarily  take  tins  action  ? 

The  privilege  of  applying  for  land  under  free  patent  continued  from 
July  4,  1904,  until  January  1,  1909,  yet,  in  spite  of  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  insular  authorities  to  persuade  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  natives  who  were  entitled  to  free  patent  under  the  law 
to  make  appUcation  therefor,  only  15,877  applications,  covering 
130,040  acres,  were  received. 

If  this  was  the  outcome  when  their  holdings  were  to  be  had  abso- 
lutely without  cost,  what  is  the  true  explanation  of  their  failure  to 
purcnase  them?  Absolute  indifference  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
secure  title  to  them. 

They  are  squatting  on  their  lands  and  no  one  is  disturbing  them. 
They  do  not  wish  to  sell.  This  being  the  case,  they  ask,  witn  some 
reason,  why  they  should  bother  to  obtain  title. 

But  the  door  is  still  open  to  them  and  will  remain  so.  They  may 
homestead  what  they  want  in  tracts  of  any  desired  size  up  to  40  acres. 
The  charge  for  a  homestead  is  but  1P20,  while  the  payment  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  seven  years  at  the  rate  of  ^4  per  year  during 
the  first  four  years  and  ^4  at  the  time  of  the  final  proof  within  three 
years  thereafter.  Surely  this  provision  works  no  hardship  on  the 
poorest  inhabitant  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  may  desire  to  acquire 
land.  Yet  Representative  Martin  bewails  the  fact  that  the  bureau  of 
lands  has  declined  to  expose  the  insular  government  to  the  risk  of  the 
absolutely  needless  loss  which  would  result  if  any  considerable  number 
of  persons  were  to  insist  on  purchasing  outright  tracts  of  land  less 
than  8  hectares  in  extent  at  a  price  less  than  that  which  has  been 
administratively  fixed  as  the  minimum  for  such  tracts. 

The  necessary  charges  involved  in  the  inspection  of  an  individual 
tract  of  land  to  determine  whether  it  is  forest  or  agricultural  land, 
and  in  its  survey,  advertisement,  and  sale  are  at  least  ^80,  and  may 
be  greater.     In  other  words,  while,  as  Representative  Martin  says, 
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the  land  did  not  cost  the  Philippine  government  anything  in  the  &8t 
instance,  U  costs  the  gcvemment  80  to  100  pesos  to  make  a  wle;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  wplicant  might  probably  have  secured  iriiat 
he  wanted  for  nothing  had  he  cared  to  take  the  necessary  trouble,  and 
may  stUl  secure  it  for  ?20,  spreading  the  payments  over  sev^i  years, 
by  homesteading  it,  with  a  resultmg  loss  to  the  government  of 
approximatdy  1^30  (a  homestead  costs  the  government  ^50).  it  is 
not  seen  why  the  Gov^nment  should  sell  it  to  him'  outright  and  thus 
incur  a  loss. 

The  minimnm  price  at  which  public  land  may  be  sold  is  1^10 
per  hectare.  The  sale  of  a  1-hectare  tract  at  this  price  would  involve 
a  minimum  loss  of  ^70.  It  is  onlv  when  the  size  of  the  tract  reaches 
8  hectares  that  it  can  be  sold  witnout  loss. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  each  time  the  insular  government  grants  a 
free  patent  it  makes  a  donation  from  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
<^  lands  of  ^50  ^  to  the  grantee,  and  each  tmie  that  it  gives  a  home- 
stead it  donates  ^30  from  the  same  source  to  the  nomesteader. 
The  appropriation  for  the  bureau  of  lands  is  so  limited  that  it  can  not 
make  nirtW  donations  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  as  an  in- 
ducement to  secure  title  to  the  pubUc  lands  which  they  are  occupv* 
in^,  or  may  desire  to  occupy^  and  that  is  exactly  what  it  would  oe 
doing  if  it  sold  tracts  of  pubhc  land  at  less  than  ^80  each. 

I  repeat  that  the  reason  why  the  FiUpinos  have  not  interested  them- 
selves in  securing  land  for  nothing,  or  m  homesteadin^  it  at  a  nominal 
cost,  is  that  most  of  them  are  utterly  indifferent  to  tne  opportunities 
thus  afforded  to  securo  a  legal  title  to  the  land  which  tney  occupy, 
and  are  content  to  continue  to  squat  upon  it,  as  they  have  done  for 
centuries,  and  as  they  are  still  freely  alio  wed  to  do. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Government  has  gone  in  its  attempt  to 
protect  the  more  ignorant  people  of  these  islands  in  their  rights  and 
msure  to  them  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 
public-land  act  will  appear  from  the  foUowmg  letter  and  indorsement 
thereon: 

Decbmbeb  19,  1907. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  you  cause  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  Government  providing  for  tJie  extension  to  the  Province  of 
Benguet  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  lana  registration  act  (Act  No.  496).  TKe  only  par 
thereof  that  is  at  present  applicable  to  this  Frovince  is  the  chapter  providing  for  native 
uttlers. 

Nearly  all  the  natives  have  filed  applications  for  free  patent  for  the  lands  that  they 
permanently  cultivate,  and  it  is  now  desirable  and  advisable  to  put  in  force  the  otho^ 

C visions  of  the  law  in  order  to  enable  the  many  squatters  here  to  secure  title  to  the 
d  they  now  cultivate  or  that  which  they  expect  to  occupy. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

Wm.  F.  Pack,  Provincial  G<n>emor. 
Hon.  Dean  C.  Wobcesteb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  Manila, 

[First  Indorsement.] 

Depabtment  of  the  Iktbrior, 

Manila,  December  24,  1907. 

Respectfullv  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  submiasion  to  that  body. 

The  reason  for  not  heretofore  putting  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  public-land  act  into 
effect  in  the  Province  of  Benguet  has  been  that  it  was  feared  that  if  this  ivas  done,  tgnorttni 
Igorots  might  be  cheated  out  of  their  holdings  by  unscrupulotu  persons.  A  slroi^  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  Province  to  assist  the  people  in  securing  their  rigfata.    Not  only 

i  The  estimated  cost  of  a  free  patent  given  by  the  director  of  lands  in  his  report  for  190B  has  piov«d  to  be 
too  low. 
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hflfl  the  provincial  governor  explained  in  the  several  settlements  the  provisions  of  the 
pnblic-land  act,  but  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  a  survey  party  from  the  bureau  of  landB 
aas  been  kept  in  the  field  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  informing  the  natives  as  to  their 
ri^tBy  assisting  them  in  making  out  their  applications  and  making  surveys  for  them. 
The  undersigned  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor  of  Benguet  that  there  no 
longer  exists  any  reason  why  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  public-lana  act  &ould  not  be 
BOW  made  applicable  to  this  Fh)vince,  and  recommends  the  passage  of  the  accom- 
panying resolution. 

Dban  C.  Wohcebter, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Igorots  of  Benguet  are  members  of  a  non-Christian  tribe.  They 
engage  m  agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  were,  at  this  time, 
absohitely  miterate,  so  that  information  as  to  their  rimts  under  the 
pubHc  land  act  had  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  word  of  mouth.  This 
was  done  and  a  survey  party  from  the  bureau  of  lands  assisted  them 
in  making  out  their  free-patent  applications  and  platted  their  holdings 
for  them.  Until  this  work  had  oeen  completed  and  they  had  thus 
been  protected  in  their  rights  the  remaining  provisions  oi  the  pubUc 
limd  act  were  not  made  apphcable  to  this  provmce. 

THE  CHARGE  THAT  THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN  ATTEHFT  AT  A  FUBLIC-LAND 

GRAB. 

Under  the  heading  of  '^  Attempt  at  public-land  grab/'  Bepresenta- 
tive  Martin  proceeds  to  discuss  the  several  recommendations  of  tiie 
Philippine  Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  pubhc  land 
which  can  be  sold  to  corporations  or  to  individuals  be  increased,  also 
the  amendment  to  section  15  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  March 
22,  1910. 

In  this  connection  he  has  made  the  following  statements: 

ATTEMPTED  PUBLIC-LAND  GRAB. 

What  has  heen  shown  about  the  friar  land  io,  in  my  judgment,  Bufficient  to  make 
out  a  more  than  prima  facie  case  in  support  of  the  charge  that  all  these  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  a  minor  fraction,  are  destined  to  pass  and  are  passing  into  the  possession 
of  American  capitalists.  Attention  will  now  oe  directed  towarrl  a  similar  plan  with 
reference  to  the  public  lands.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  temporarily  defeated  will 
deprive  the  showing  of  none  of  its  force.  On  March  22  last  the  Secretary  of  War 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  draft  of  a  bill  (S.  7401)  consisting  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  oipanic  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Section  15  of  this  bill  as  drafted  and  as 
intended  to  supersede  section  15  of  the  present  law  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
domain  to  individuals  in  tracts  of  1,250  acres.  Such  an  amendment  to  the  organic 
law,  which  now  limits  the  quantity  to  40  acres,  would  open  the  way  for  land  grabbing 
on  scale  that  would  have  made  the  stealing  of  the  public  domain  in  the  United  States 
look  like  petit  larceny.  The  Philippine  public  domain  would  become  a  piradise 
lor  "dummy*'  entrymen.  It  is  significant  that  this  proposition  did  not  origmate  in 
Congress,  but  came  from  the  War  Department,  which,  in  insular  matters,  means  Gen. 
Ekiwards's  bureau.  It  is  further  significant  that  its  origin  was  practically  coincident 
with  the  change  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  friar  lanofs.  But  on  March  25  the  new 
friar-land  policy  was  first  attacked  in  the  House,  and  two  days  later  this  proposed 
amendment  was  stricken  from  Senate  bill  7401  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  action  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  bill  on  March 
29.  It  is  now  in  the  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  where  it  will  probably 
remain .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  proposed  amendment  was  conceived  as  a  part 
of  a  general  olan  to  throw  Philippine  lands  open  to  exploitation .  The  exploiters  would 
term  it  development,  but  it  is  Uie  kind  of  development  had  in  mind  by  Mi.  Taft,  when, 
as  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  special  report  on  the  Philippines  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  January  23,  1908,  he  made  the  following  statement: 

''Nor  would  I  reeard  it  as  a  beneficial  result  for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  have  the 
fields  of  those  islimas  turned  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  social  conditions 
that  this  would  bring  about  would  not  promise  well  for  the  political  and  industrial 
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development  of  the  people,  because  the  cane^ugar  industry  makes  a  Bociety  in  which 
there  are  wealthy  landowners,  holding  very  lar^  estates  with  most  valuable  and  ex- 
pensive plants,  and  a  larffe  population  of  unskilled  labor,  with  no  small  fanning  or 
middle  class,  tending  to  Duila  up  a  conservative,  self-respecting  community  m>m 
bottom  to  top.*' 

And  it  is  the  kind  of  development  had  in  mind  by  Mr.  Taft,  as  civil  goviacDor  of  the 
Philippines,  when,  on  February  26,  1902,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  which  was  then  engaged  in  drafting  the  organic  law  of  the  Philippine  Islands^ 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

''There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  have  that  kind  of  exploiiatioo 
which  will  lead  to  the  ownership  of  principalities  in  the  islands  by  a  corporation." 

In  his  special  report  to  President  Roosevelt  Mr.  Talt,  9a  Secretary  of  War,  ver>^ 
forcibly  and  succinctly  stated  the  objections  to  the  very  policy  in  the  Philippines  in 
which,  as  President,  he  is  now  acquiescing;  and  the  ownership  of  principauties  b}' 
corporations  for  which,  as  governor  of  the  Philippines,  he  professed  no  desire,  is  ren- 
dered none  the  less  real  under  Mr.  Taft,  as  Presiaent,  merely  by  reeort  to  the  subter- 
fuge of  holding  agents,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  San  Jose,  Isabela,  and  Calamba  estates. 
The  War  Department  lays  stress  in  all  of  its  statements  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
violation  of  section  75  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Philippines,  which  imposes  charter 
limitations  upon  domestic  corporations  engaged  in  agriculture  to  8,500  acres  of  land 
and  subjects  foreign  corporations  to  the  same  provision  of  law.  The  land  is  not  to  be 
held  by  the  corporations  direct,  but  by  agents  of  corporations,  which  corporatiaia 
will  exercise  every  right  and  power  of  ownership  save  that  of  holding  the  nominal 
title.  Such  reprehensible  subterfuges  will  deceive  no  one,  will  achieve  the  violation 
of  the  law  a«*  enectually  as  though  title  passed  directly  to  the  corporation,  as  stated 
by  CommL*sioner  Quezon,  and  ought  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  government. 

THE  CAPSHBAF  OP  EXPLOITATIOK. 

As  has  heretofore  been  remarked,  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  is  not  worthy 
of  the  big  interests  involved.  The  addition  of  all  the  friar  lands  looks  somewhat 
more  respectable.  Throwing  open  the  public  domain  began  measuring  up  to  the  Wall 
Street  stature.  All  of  these,  combinea  with  free  trade,  in  a  country  twice  as  big  as 
New  England,  with  eight  or  nine  millions  of  people  and  rich  in  natural  resources, 
would  be  worthy,  at  least,  of  gentlemanly  negotiations  between  Wall  Street  and  the 
departments  at  Washington.  But  the  great  modem  agency  through  which  big  men 
operate  in  a  big  way  would  still  be  wanting.  It  took  the  East  India  Co.  to  exploit 
India.  It  will  take  a  Philippine  company  to  exploit  the  Philippines.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  agency  has  not  been  alreaay  supplied. 

That  vrithin  five  months  from  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  by  Congress  July  1, 
1902,  the  Philippine  Commission  was  appealing  to  Congress  to  raise  the  2,500-acre 
limitation  on  crown  lands  which  could  be  sold  to  corporations  to  25,000  acres,  in  order 
that  the  islands  miffht  be  exploited  with  sugar  corporations. 

That  until  1907  this  clamor  for  exploitation  contmued  from  year  to  year  on  the  plea 
that  there  was  plenty  of  land  both  for  the  natives  and  for  the  exploiters. 

BXPLOITATIOy    MEASURES    URGED    UPON    CONGRESS    BT    PHIUPPINB    OFFICIALS^    1901 

TO   1907. 

Behoving  that  the  sale  to  the  Havemeyer  syndicate  would  not  have  been  consum- 
mated but  tor  the  provision  in  the  tariff  bill  of  August,  1909,  which  provided  for  the 
annual  free  admission  of  300,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar  to  our  markets,  it  would 
seem  to  be  germane  to  the  subject  in  question  to  review  some  of  the  fiicts  which  led 
up  to  the  insertion  qf  this  provision. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  officials  of  the  Philippine  Government  began  to  recommend  to 
Gonfiress  the  three  essentials  for  the  maximum  exploitation  of  the  sugar  industn'  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  namely,  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor,  the  increase  of  the 
land  area  which  corporations  might  hold  to  25,000  acres,  and  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  United  States  duty  on  Philippine  sugar. 

It  was  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  operation  of  our  contract-labor  laws 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Philippines  and  that  the  admission  of  Chinese  be  permitted 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Philippine  Commission  misht  adopt,  but  tne  propo- 
sition was  abandoned  for  the  time  being  because  of  general  opposition  in  Cof^gtesB, 
and  the  subsequent  efforts  to  secure  legislation  in  bdialf  of  Philippine  exploitation 
have  been  confined  to  raising  the  land  linut  and  lowering  the  duty.  These  objecto 
once  attained,  it  nught  be  easier  to  introduce  the  Chinese  to  work  the  sugar  estates. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  PhiUppine  Commission  show  the 
lersistence  and  regularity  with  which  these  two  measures  have  been  urged  upon 
ougresB. 
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(Annual  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  for  1901.] 

**If  Congress  will  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  United  States  duty  on  tobacco,  hemp, 
and  sugar,  and  other  merchandise  coming  from  these  islands,  it  is  certain  that  the 
trade  between  them  and  the  United  St«^es  under  the  new  tariff  will  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Such  generosity  would  much  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  Fili- 
pino and  American  people,  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended.^'    (Vol.  1,  p.  28.) 

(Annual  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Dec.  23,  1903.] 

''The  conditions  with  respect  to  sugar  and  tobacco  continue  to  be  very  unfavor> 
able,  and  the  aigumenta  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  upon  these  articles 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  that  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  Philippines 
grow  stronger  instead  of  weaker."    (Vol.  1,  p.  4.) 

"The  commission  retains  its  opimon,  alr^Mly  expressed,  that  the  limitation  upon 
Uie  holdine  of  land  in  the  islands  by  corporations  to  2,500  acret;  is  a  needless  hin- 
drance to  we  development  of  the  islands,  and  that  the  limitation  ought  either  to  be 
removed  entirely  or  to  be  increased  so  as  to  allow  the  acquisition  of  at  least  25,000 
acres  of  land.  In  cases  in  which,  in  order  to  justif^r  the  expenditure  of  the  amount 
of  capital  required  to  conduct  sugar  and  other  agricultural  industries  on  a  paying 
baeis,  a  very  large  amount  of  money  is  needed,  the  restriction  of  corporations  to  the 
ownership  of  2,^  acres  is  practically  prohibitory  upon  such  enterprises.*'    (Vol.  1, 

p.  9.) 

(Annual  report  of  the  PhllipDine  Commission,  Nov.  1, 1904.] 

"Aflide  from  being  a  measure  of  simple  justice,  nothing  which  Congress  could  do 
would  have  so  tremendous  a  moral  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  islancuB  as  to  permit 
their  sugar  and  tobacco  to  enter  the  United  States  without  the  imposition  of  any  duty 
or  with  the  impKmtion  at  most  of  a  low  duty  only. "    (Vol.  1,  p.  26.) 

"  We  also  again  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  repealing  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  15  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  15,  1902,  which  forbid  the  sale 
of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  to  an  individual  in  an  amount  exceeding  16  hec- 
tares and  to  any  corporation  or  association  of  persons  in  an  amount  exceeding  1,024 
hectares.  Perhaps  tne  greatest  need  existing  at  the  present  time  is  the  introduction 
of  capital  properly  directed  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
islands.  The  laying  out  of  sugar  and  coconut  plantations,  operated  bv  up-to-date 
men  with  modem  machinery,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people.  *  *  * 
The  motive  which  induced  these  restrictions  was  doubtless  the  fear  that  men  of  lane 
means  would  buy  up  grc»t  tracts  of  land  for  exploitation  and  thereby  prevent  the 
native  Filipinos  from  utilizing  for  their  own  benefit  the  public  donuun.  Such  a 
purpose  is  undoubtedly  most  commendable,  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the  present 
native  population  occupy  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  islands,  and 
that  there  are  now  many  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  public  lands  which  will 
probablv  so  remain  for  all  time  unless  offered  to  purchasers  in  larger  blocks,  it  is 
oelievea  that  no  reasonable  ground  for  these  fears,  upon  investigation,  will  be  found 
to  exist.  *  *  *  We  therefore  submit  that  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  any  person  or  corporation  should  be  largely  increased."    (Vol.  1,  p.  28. )| 

(Annual  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  Nov.  1, 1905.] 

"  In  every  report  made  by  the  commission  it  has  urged  the  repeal  of,  or  at  least  a 
large  reduction  in,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
exports  of  sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States.  We 
now  renew  our  recommendations  in  this  behalf.  The  reasons  which  we  have  so  often 
presented  still  remain  in  full  force."    (Vol.  1,  p.  70.) 

"  We  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  in  detail  the  many  reasons  which  forbid  any  really 
large  increase  in  sugar  production  in  these  islands  for  many  years  to  come.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  briefly  some  of  the  controlling  reasons  why  this  must  be  so. 
In  the  first  place,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  area  of  the  lands  upon  which  sugar  can 
be  profitably  grown  in  these  islands  is  comparatively  smaU.  Tne  supply  of  native 
labor  is  limited  and  there  is  no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  forbidoing  the  importation  of  Chinese  or  otner  foreign  labor. 
The  method  of  cultivation  and  the  machinery  used  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
the  cane  are  inadequate  and  expensive.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  saccharine  matter 
in  the  cane  is  lost  and  the  grade  of  sugar  produced  is  exceeding[ly  low.  *  *  *  While 
the  removal  by  Congress  of  the  duties  upon  Philippine  sueais  imported  into  the  United 
States  would  at  once  relieve  the  desperate  situation  of  Uie  planters  and  inspire  hope 
where  now  only  despair  is  found,  the  idea  that  Philippine  sugar  can  ever  oecome  a 
serious  menace  to  hometown  sugar  is  very  little  short  of  absurdity."    (Vol.  1,  p.  71.) 
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''We  submit  that  the  appreheiuion  that  the  entnuice  of  capital  and  enterpriae  d 
Americans  and  others  in  agricultuial  pursuits  in  these  islands  upon  an  extexisiye 
scale  is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  and  future  of  the  Filipinos  is  chimerical  and  has 
no  real  foundation,  and  therefore  we  imhesitatingly  ipecommend  that  the  amount  ai 
luid  which  may  be  purchased  by  any  person  or  corporation  be  very  consideiably 
increased/'    (vol.  1,  p.  76.) 

[Aimiisl  report  of  the  PblUppljie  Commission,  Sept.  IS,  VMJ\ 

"There  has  been  great  and  bitter  disappointment  throujghout  the  Philippine  Istands 
at  the  failure  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  furnish  relief  from  the  excessive  duties 
now  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff  upon  imports  of  sugar  and  tobacco  products  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  into  the  United  States.  Tlie  pe<^Ie  had  strong  expectations 
that  relief  in  this  direction  would  be  a£Forded  them.  This  was  the  principal  nv  of 
hope  which  came  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  losses  from  rinderpests,  locusts,  drou^ts, 
and  low  prices  for  their  products.  *  *  *  The  Filipino  asks  for  justice  and  fiir 
treatment,  and  nothing  is  more  apparent  to  the  unprejudiced  investigator  than  that 
such  just  and  fair  treatment  require  a  reduction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  upon  sugar  and 
tobacco  at  least  to  25  per  cent  of  its  present  rate  upon  those  commodities  imported 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  into  the  States,  which  can  be  made  without  the  ahg^test 
impairment  of  tne  interests  in  the  United  States,  which  have  heretofore  combined  to 
prevent  the  act  of  justice  sought."    (Vol.  1,  pp.  62-63.) 

"The  commission  has  heretofore  repeateoly  called  attention  to  the  provision  ol 
section  15  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  limiting  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the 
public  domain  to  any  individual  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  16  hectares  or  to  any 
association  or  corporation  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  1,040  hectares.  However 
beneficent  the  purposes  that  were  in  the  minds  of  Uie  lesiuators  when  these  limitatiopc 
were  imposed,  the  practical  effect  has  been  to  prevent  uie  development  of  agricultuial 
industry  on  any  large  scale  in  the  islands.  *  *  *  The  islands  have  many  acres  of 
arable  and  fertile  land  absolutely  unoccupied .  The  people  have  no  means  ol  engaging 
in  large  industries,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  boons  if  the  lands  could  be  moie 
largely  occupied  and  developed  and  an  example  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of  what 
mc^em  appliances  and  modem  methods  of  cultivation  can  do  and  opportunities 
furnished  for  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  natives  and  the  cultivation  ol  lai^e 
haciendas.  Capital  is  not  in  the  islands;  it  will  not  come  without  assurances  of  fur 
returns  on  money  invented.  The  legislation  referred  to  prohibits  any  such  assurance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  certain  that  an  industry  thus  establielied  must  be  a 
failure.  There  is  abundant  land  for  the  use  of  all  the  capital  that  can  be  coaxed  into 
the  islands,  with  limitations  fairly  liberal,  and  still  leave  more  land  for  the  Filipinos 
than  will  be  occupied  by  them  apparently  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  respectfully 
but  urgently  renew  our  recommenaation  that  the  leg[islation  be  modified,  and  that 
firms,  corporations,  or  associations  be  allowed  to  acquire  public  lands  not  ezceedins 
10,000  hectares  for  each  individual,  association,  or  corporation."    (Vol.  1,  pp.  68^69.; 

(Aiuuaal  report  of  tbe  PhUlpplne  ComTntaslon,  Deoember  SI,  1907.] 

*'The  commission  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  specific  recommendations,  some 
of  which  have  been  embodied  in  previous  reports: 

'' '  First.  That  the  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
into  the  United  States  he  removed.' 

"See  previous  reports  of  the  commission  and  in  this  report  under  heading  'Dingley 
tariff.'"     (Vol.  1,  p.  64.) 

That  within  five  months  from  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  by  Congress,  July  1, 1902. 
the  Philippine  ("oromission  was  appealing  to  Congress  to  raise  the  2,500-acFe  limitation 
on  Crown  lands  which  rould  be  sold  to  corporations  to  25,000  acres,  in  order  that  tiie 
islands  might  be  exploited  with  sugar  corporations. 

That  until  1907  this  clamor  for  exploitation  continued  from  year  to  year  on  the  plea 
that  there  was  plenty  of  land  both  for  the  natives  and  for  the  exploiters. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  from  the  day  the 
existing  limitations  relative  to  the  sale  of  public  lands  were  imposed  by 
act  of  Confess,  that  such  limitations  were  so  severe  as  senoud^  to 
interfere  with  the  Intimate  agricultural  development  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  This  subject  has  been  taken  up  again  and  again  by  toe 
commission  in  its  amiual  reports,  and  with  each  recurring  year  Feoom- 
mendation  that  a  more  hberal  poUcy  be  pursued  has  been  made,  and 
the  reasons  for  such  recommenaation  have  been  given.    The  commis- 
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sion  was  orieinally  composed  of  five  Americans  and  four  Filipinos. 
During  the  period  in  question  its  peisonnei  has  abnost  completely 
changed.  Sefior  Jose  Luzuriaga  is  tne  only  remaining  one  of  the  Fih- 
pinos  originally  appointed,  and  I  am  the  only  remaming  one  of  the 
Americans. 

The  Americans  who  have  voted  in  favor  of  a  more  Uberal  pubUc- 
land  poUcy,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  appointment,  are  Wilham  H. 
Taft,  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Luke  E.  Wrigiit,  Henry  C.  Ide,  James  F. 
Smith,  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  Newton  W.  Gilbert, 
and  Frank  A.  Branagan.  The  Fihpinos  are  Benito  Legarda,  T.  H. 
Pardo  de  Tavera,  Jose  Luzuriaga,  wegorio  Araneta,  Rafael  Palma, 
and  Juan  Sumulong.  The  recommendations  made  on  this  subject 
have  been  unanimous.  Commissioner  Rafael  Falma  voted  agamst 
the  recoiomendation  that  the  amount  of  pubhc  land  allowed  to  be  sold 
or  conveyed  to  corporations,  persons,  or  associations  of  persons  be 
increasecl  from  1^024  hectares  to  6,000  hectares,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Phihppine  Commission  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1909, 
when  that  recommendation  was  up  for  informal  discussion.  On  being 
asked  whether  he  desired  to  make  his  dissenting  vote  of  record  he 
stated  that  he  did  not,  and  he  subsequently  signed  the  report  embody- 
ing this  recommendation.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  opposition 
to  the  commission's  recommendations  relative  to  pubhc  lands  which 
has  ever  developed.  Representative  Martin  is,  of  course,  at  hberty 
to  beUeve  that  all  of  these  men  were  corrupt  and  in  league  with  the 
great  sugar  interests  to  bring  about  the  exploitation  of  the  Phihppines. 
or  were  so  stupid  as  readily  to  be  deceived  by  the  corrupt  memhers  ox 
the  commission  who  had  this  end  in  view,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  those  who  are  ready  to  beUeve  that  the  men  in  question  were 
honest  and  earnest  in  their  aesire  to  better  agricultural  conditions;  that 
they  had  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  situation,  through  long  years 
of  residence  in  the  islands,  to  know  what  thev  were  talking  about,  and 
that  they  made  their  recommendations  in  tne  firm  conviction  that  if 
they  were  carried  out  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  would 
greatly  profit. 

Representative  Martin  has  devoted  special  attention  to  one  of  the 
recommendations  which  the  Philippine  Commission  made  relative  to 
the  disposal  of  public  lands  in  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1909,  but  for  some  reason  he  has  failed  to  mention 
another  recommendation  relative  to  this  subject,  which  occurs  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  the  one  he  criticises.  The  paragraph  reads  as 
follows: 

Ninth.  That  the  amount  of  land  allowed  to  be  taken  up  bv  any  one  person  under 
the  homeetead  law  be  increased  from  16  to  50  hectares;  that  the  amount  that  individ- 
uals can  purchase  from  the  government  be  increased  to  500  hectares;  and  that  the 
amount  allowed  to  be  sold  or  conveyed  to  corporations  or  associations  of  persons  be 
increased  from  1,024  hectares  to  6,000  hectares. 

It  would  appear  from  the  first  and  second  of  these  recommendations 
that  some  attention  had  been  given  to  the  interests  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  corporations. 

The  fact  is  that  the  commission  has  believed,  and  believes  now,  that 
there  is  so  much  rich,  unoccupied,  public  agricultural  land  in  these 
islands,  and  that  other  conditions  here  are  such,  as  to  make  it  advis- 
able to  adopt  a  really  liberal  policy  both  with  individuals  anil  with 
corporations  as  to  the  amount  of  land  that  may  be  acc^uired  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.     It  believes  that  flourishing  farms  are  more  valu- 
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able  to  the  country  than  are  great  tracts  of  wild,  unoccupied  public 
land.  It  would  be  glad  to  see  every  person  in  this  country,  which  is 
so  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  own,  or  lease,  and  cultivate  a 
tract  of  land.  The  attitude  of  the  commission  in  this  matter  has  been 
declared  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  in  its  annual  reports 
hereinbefore  quoted  from. 

Pursuant  to  this  declared  policy  of  the  insular  government,  both  the 
director  of  lands  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  have  done  every- 
Uiin^  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  acquirement  of  public  lands 
by  the  people  of  these  islands,  whether  Filipino,  American,  or  foreign, 
tnroum  free  patents,  homesteads,  leases,  or  purchases.  As  elsewhere 
stated,  the  widest  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  on  this  subject  through  the  public  press,  the  public  schools,  and 
the  printing  and  distribution  or  simple  explanatory  statements  in 
Ei^ush,  Spanish,  and  the  native  dialects. 

Di  connection  with  the  sale  and  rental  of  tracts  of  public  lands,  the 
lowest  justifiable  prices  have  constantly  been  fixed,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  tracts  so  small  as  necessarily  to  impose 
heavy  loss  on  the  insular  government.  The  latter  class  of  sales,  for 
which  there  exists  no  real  need,  has  been  practically  prevented  by  the 
fixing  of  prohibitive  prices. 

StQl  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  comparatively  little  interest 
displayed  in  acquiring  public  lands,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table  showing  free-patent  applications,  homestead  applications,  leases 
and  sales,  and  the  areas  covered  in  each  instance: 

Statement  of  public-land  applications  filed  each  year  since  the  proclamation  of  the  publie- 

land  act,  July  tS,  1904. 


FlMll 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

Total 


Kind  of  apidiimtion  filed. 


Homesteads. 


Number. 


227 
679 
2,668 
2,196 
1,854 
1,427 


8,951 


Area 
(acres). 


8,177.36 
18,469.60 
81,828.16 
68,526.96 
62,524.29 
45,480.74 


285,007.13 


Sales. 


Number. 


20 
62 
86 
51 
46 
68 


332 


Area 
(acres). 


Number. 


1,042.30 
4,664.60 
6,741.89 
1,458.88 
1,360.45 
9,664.00 


24,922.11 


3 

7 
12 
56 
S3 
74 


185 


2,262.  er 

9,506Lai 
14,802.50 
50,694.98 
30,241.96 
a6,26L17 


123,790.14 


Fiscal  year— 


1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 


Kind  of  application  filed. 


Free  patents. 


Number. 


140 

690 

8,607 

2,045 

4,495 


Total. 


16,  sn 


Area 

(acres). 


1,237.58 

5,470.50 

68,855.03 

24,691.90 

29,883.02 

None. 


130,038.93 


Total 


Number. 


Ir 

11,373 
4,M8 
6,«I7 

i.r 


25,845 


). 


12,720.00 

36,lia63 

173.227.58 

146,27X68 

114,010.52 

81,385w91 


563,737.31 


^OTB.— Statute  providing  fbr  filing  free-patent  applications  expired  by  limitation  January  l,  1900. 
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THE     CHABOE    THAT    THE     FRIAB-LAND     POLICY     OF    THE     PHILIPPINE 
GOVERNMENT   HAS   BEEN   A   COMPLETE   FAILURE. 

Representative  Martin  reaches  the  following  final  conclusion: 

But  I  can  only  touch  upon  these  features.  Whatever  the  causes,  our  friar-land 
policy  in  the  Philippines  has  been  a  complete  failure.  These  lands  were  acquired 
in  bulk,  to  be  broken  up  among  the  tenants  in  parcel.  Instead  they  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  peon  plantations,  and  their  last  state  will  be  worse  than  their  first. 

The  principal  objects  in  acquiring  the  friar  lands  were  to  remove  a 
strong  reason  for  the  return  of  the  friars  to  the  provinces,  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  occupants  of  friar  lands  to  purchase  their  holdings, 
and  thus  end  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  unpleas- 
ant relations  which  had  existed  between  them  and  their  friar  land- 
lords, these  troubles  having  reached  such  an  acute  stage  as  to  arouse 
apprehensions  that  there  might  be  serious  disturbances  of  the  public 
oraer  in  a  number  of  the  orovinces.  The  desired  results  have  already 
been  largely  obtained.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  friars  have  re- 
turned to  the  provinces,  and  many  nave  left  the  Phihppines  for  good. 
The  number  of  occupants  actually  upon  the  land  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase has  been  augmented  by  others  who,  for  one  reason  and  anotner, 
had  temporarily  abandoned  their  holdings,  and  by  still  others  who 
must  be  considered  new  tenants.  All  of  these  occupants  are  now  in 
peaceful  and  contented  possession  of  their  holdings,  having  either  pur- 
chased them  or  leased  them  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing.  All  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  before  the  end  of  the  present 
calendar  year. 

The  pnce  originally  paid  for  the  friar  lands  was  high,  and  most  of  us, 
at  the  outset,  believed  that  the  transaction  would  involve  the  Govern- 
ment in  considerable  financial  loss,  which  it  seemed  best  to  bear  in 
view  of  the  compensating  benefits  to  be  gained.  The  present  indica- 
tions are  that  these  lands  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  produce  income 
sufficient  to  retire  the  friar-lands  bonds  when  due. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  friar-land 
policy  of  the  Philippine  Government  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  we 
nad  any  right  to  expect. 

AN   INVESTIGATION   ON  THE   GROUND   REQUESTED. 

With  the  exception  of  short  periods  spent  in  the  United  States  on 
leave,  I  have  been  continuously  in  the  government  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines since  March  5, 1899.  The  chief  resulting  asset  which  I  possess 
is  such  reputation  as  my  official  acts  have  earned  for  me.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  the  harm  accomplished  by  such  an  attack  as  that  which 
Representative  Martin  has  made  can  never  be  wholly  undone.  His 
speech  was  defivered  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tne  United  States,  a  forum  which  is  not  open  to  me.  Five  weeks 
elapsed  before  I  saw  a  copy  of  it.  Circumstances  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  connected  with  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, have  prevented  me  from  sooner  presenting  a  reply.  Other 
weeks  must  elapse  before  this  reply  can  reach  the  United  States,  and 
still  others  before  it  can  be  made  pubUc  there.     In  any  event,  less 

fublicity  will  attach  to  it  than  was  attracted  by  the  ori^nal  charges, 
t  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  pubUc  is  often  more  inter€«ted  in 
charges  than  in  their  refutation.     The  fact  that  records  and  witnesses 
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are  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  many  thousands  of  miles  sepa- 
rate this  country  from  the  United  States,  combines  with  the  privileged 
character  of  Representative  Martin's  remarks  to  prevent  me  from 
seeking  in  the  courts  compensation  for  the  injuiy  done  my  reputation 
by  his  false  and  Ubelous  cnarges. 

I  ask  that  in  justice  to  the  Government  of  which  I  am  an  official, 
as  well  as  to  myself,  the  widest  publicity  be  given  to  the  facts  stated  in 
this  communication. 

The  director  of  lands  joins  me  in  an  earnest  request  that  there  be 
a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bureau  of  lands,  and  that  this  investigation  be  made  on  the  ground. 
The  records  of  the  bureau  of  lands  will  be  found  complete,  down  to  the 
hasty  orders  sometimes  issued  to  field  employees  in  the  form  of  lead- 
pencil  notes.  They  will  be  promptljr  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any 
person  or  persons  duly  authorized  to  investigate  them. 

Were  an  investigating  committee  to  come  to  these  islands,  its  mem- 
bers could  visit  the  friar  estates,  and,  by  actual  conversation  with  the 
native  occupants,  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  have  been  justly 
dealt  with,  and  are  now  happy  and  contented.  They  could,  moreover, 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  problem  involved  in  disposing  of  the 
extensive  unoccupied  areas  on  a  number  of  the  estates.  It  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  take  such  a  committee  through  the  Provinces  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan,  and  the  Islands  of  Mindoro,  Palawan, 
and  Mindanao,  and  let  tnem  see  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  tJtiese 
islands  are  '  'land  poor,''  and,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  are 
likely  to  be  so  a  century  from  now. 

In  short,  the  visit  of  such  a  committee  would  go  far  toward  breaking 
down  that  wall  of  ignorance  of  local  conditionsby  which  not  only  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  tne  United  States,  are  separated  from  this  country  of  enormous, 
undeveloped,  natural  resources. 

Very  respectfully.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  honorable  the  Governor  General, 

Manila^  P.  /. 


EXHIBIT  A. 


Opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  to  whether  the  director  of  lands 
has  authority  to  sell  to  an  individual^  or  an  individual  to  pwrchase^from  the  gowmmenl^ 
vacant  and  unoccupied  lands  constituting  a  portion  of  the  frioT'lands  purcha»ej  witkotU 
restriction  as  to  area. 

Bureau  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Manila,  October  18, 1909. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  I2th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  render 
an  opinion  upon  the  following  question: 

Has  the  director  of  lands  authority  to  sell  to  an  individual,  or  an  individual  to  pur- 
chase from  the  government,  vacant  and  unoccupied  lands  constituting  a  portion  of 
the  friar-lands  purchase,  without  a  restriction  as  to  area? 

It  appears  from  your  communication  that  this  question  has  arisen  frooi  an  inquiry 
that  was  made  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  piux:hase  of  the  San  Joee  de  Mindoro  estate 
bv  an  individual,  and  you  say  it  is  understood  that  an  opinion  was  offered  at  the  Bnreaa 
of  Insular  Affairs  that  an  individual  could  not  purchase  more  than  16  hectares  of  unoo 
cupied  friar  lands.  As  I  can  not  agree  with  that  opinion,  I  shall  state  at  some  length 
the  grounds  upon  which  my  conclusion  is  based. 
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The  Queetion  submitted  seems  to  involve  a  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
BO-callea  friar  lands,  in  making  sales  thereof,  are  to  be  treated  as  public  lands,  so  as  to 
make  applicable  tJhereto  the  restrictions  of  the  public-land  act  as  to  the  area  which 
may  be  sold  to  an  individual. 

The  purchase  of  the  properties  known  as  the  friar  lands  was  authorized  bv  Congress 
in  sections  63,  64,  and  65  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  known  as  the  Philippine  oill.  The 
Congreas  of  the  United  States,  after  providing  in  section  63  of  said  act  tnat  the  govern- 
ment might  acquire,  receive^  hold,  maintain,  and  convey  title  to  real  and  personal 
property  y  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribe  in  said  act,  and  after 
providing  in  section  64  for  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  friar  lands,  further  provided 
m  section  65  as  foUows: 

"That  all  lands  acauired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  constitute  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  puolic  propertv  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  government  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  mav  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act: 
Providedf  That  all  deferred  payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the 
money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorized 
to  be  issued  in  payment  of  said  lands  by  the  preceding  section,  and  said  deferred  pay- 
ments shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  oome  by  the  Bonds.  All  moneys  realized  or 
received  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also 
constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of^said  bonds  at  their  maturity.  Actual 
settleiB  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  government  shall 
have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  government." 

It  will  be  observed  that  said  section  65  provides  "that  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue 
of  the  preceding  section  shall  constitute  a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands;"  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  these 
so-called  friar  lands  as  public  property  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  to  be  considered  "public  lands"  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  used  in  the 
public  land  act. 

Section  12  of  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  known  as  the  Philippine  bill, 
provides  as  follows: 

"That  all  the  propertv  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  by  the  Lnited  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  signed 
December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  except  such  land  or  other  prop- 
erty as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  military  and  other 
reservations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  said  islands,  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided  in  thifi  act." 

After  providing  in  saicT  section  12  of  the  Philippine  bill  for  the  administration  by 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  property  and  rights  which  were 
a<^quired  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain,  with  the  exception  stated,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  provided  in 
section  13  as  follows: 

*'That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  its  agricultural  character 
and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  lease, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than  timber  or  mineral  lands,  but 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law  until  they 
have  received  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  when  approved  by  the  President  they 
shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  session 
thereof,  and  unless  disapproved  or  amended  by  Congreas  at  said  session  they  shall  at 
the  close  of  such  perioa  nave  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 
Provided^  That  a  single  homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hectares  in  extent." 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  relate  to  public  lands 
acquired  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain.  Under  said  authority  conferred  bv  Congress,  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  adminieters  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and,  pursuant  thereto,  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  passed  Act  No.  926,  entitled,  as  amended  by  act  No.  979— 

'*An  act  prescnbing  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  homesteading,  selling, 
and  leasing  of  portions  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  prescribing 
terms  and  concntions  to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  titles  to  public  lands  in  said 
Islands,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  patents  without  compensation  to  certain  native 
eettlera  upon  the  public  lands,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  town  sites  and  sale 
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of  lots  therein,  and  providing  for  a  hearing  and  decision  by  the  court  of  land  regi^ 
tration  of  all  api>lications  for  the  completion  and  confirmation  of  all  imperfect  and 
incomplete  Spanidi  concessions  and  grants  in  said  islands,  as  authorized  oy  sections 
thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  entitled  'An  act  temnorarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  afiFair» 
of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  ptuposes.'*' 

Sections  12  and  13  of  said  act  of  Congress,  above  a  noted,  relate  only  to  '^property 
and  rights  which  may  have  been  acqmred  in  the  Pnilippine  Islands  by  the  Lnited 
States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain>*' ;  while  under  the  provisions  of  section 
65  of  the  same  act  the  friar  lands  when  acquired  became  a  portion  of  the  public  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  so  that  said  lands  could  not  nave 
been  considered  in  the  enactment  of  sections  12  and  13  of  the  Philippine  bill  nor  in 
the  passage  of  the  public  land  act. 

In  Chapter  II  of  said  public  land  act,  under  the  heading  *'  Sales  of  portions  of  the 
public  domain,"  it  is  provided  in  section  10  that  any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  insular  possession  thereof,  or  any  corporation  or  like 
association  of  persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Isianas  or  any  State, 
Territory,  or  insular  possession  thereof,  and  authorized  to  transact  business  in  the 
Philippine.  Islands,  may  purchase  any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unapg^priated.  and 
unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land  in  the  Philippine  Isianas,  as  defined 
in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  not  to  exceed  16  hectares  for  an  individual, 
or  1.024  hectares  mr  a  corporation  or  like  association,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  said  section  13  of  the  Philippine  bill,  above  quoted, 
the  Conffress  made  provision  with  reference  to  the  lease,  safe,  or  other  disposition  of 
tiie  "public  lands^  other  than  timber  or  mineral  lands,  and  in  the  heading  to  said 
Chapter  II  of  the  public  land  act  the  commission  used  the  term  ''public  domain.*' 
and  in  said  section  10  used  the  term  "public  land."  The  term  "public  land'*  and 
tiie  term  "public  domain^'  are  here  used  svnonymously;  in  &ict,  these  terms  mean 
the  same  thing.  (Barker  v.  Harvey,  181  U.  S.,  481,  490,  citing  Newhall  v.  Sanger. 
92  U.  S.,  761,  763;  see  also  Bardon  r.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  145  U.  S.,  335,  538,  and  Mann 
V.  Tacoma  Land  Co.,  U.  8.,  153,  273,  284.) 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  case  of  Montano  t\  Insular 
Government  (12  Phil.  Rep..  572),  held  that  "In  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  term  'public  lands'  is  uniformly  used  to  describe  so  much  of  the  national 
domain  under  the  legislative  power  of  the  Congress  as  has  not  been  subjected  to  pri\*ate 
right  or  devoted  to  public  use."  In  the  course  of  its  decision  in  said  case  the  supreme 
court,  in  referring  to  the  former  case  of  Mapa  v.  The  Insular  Government  (10  PhiL 
Rep.,  175),  said: 

'un  the  concurring  opinion,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
those  not  familiar  with  United  States  land  legislation  ana  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
reach  of  the  doctrine,  it  was  pointed  out  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  the  phrase  'public  lands'  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  *  public 
domain '  and  does  not  by  any  means  include  all  lands  of  government  ownership,  but 
only  so  m'uch  of  said  lands  as  are  thrown  open  to  private  appropriation  and  settlement 
by  homestead  and  other  like  general  laws.  Accordingly  'government  land '  and  ' pub- 
lic land'  are  not  synonymous  terms;  the  first  includes  not  only  the  second,  but  also 
all  other  lands  of  tne  government  already  reserved  or  devoted  to  public  use  or  subject 
to  private  right.  In  other  words,  the  Government  owns  real  estate  which  is  part  of 
the  'public  lands'  and  other  real  estate  which  is  not  part  thereof. " 

At  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  State? 
and  Spain,  and  lon^  prior  thereto,  the  lands  now  known  as  the  friar  lands  were  occu- 
pied, appropriated,  and  of  private  ownership.  The  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  speciallv  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  acouire  said  lands,  and  accordingly 
purchased  them,  'fhe  act  of  Congress  provides  that  tne  actual  settlers  and  occupant! 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  said  lands  by  the  government  shall  have  the  preference 
over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  friar  lands,  as  public  propertv  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  not 
"public  lands  "  in  the  sense  m  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Philippine  bill  and  in  the 
public  land  act;  and,  except  as  it  may  be  limited  by  legislation,  the  government  is  ts 
tree  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  said  lands  as  would  be  any  purchaser  of  real  estate 
of  private  ownership. 

With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Philippine  government  in 
said  act  of  (\)ngress,  with  reference  to  the  acquisition,  administration,  lease,  and  Ale 
of  the  so-called  friar  lands,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  Act  No.  1120,  entitled— 

"An  act  providing  for  the  administration  and  temporary  leasing  and  sale  of  certaio 
haciendas  and  parcels  of  land,  commonly  known  as  friar  lands,  for  the  purchase  d 
which  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  recently  contracted,  pursuant 
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to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  sixty-four,  and  sixty-five  of  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  entitled  'An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Phikppine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes, ' 
approved  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.'* 

And  in  the  preamble  of  said  act  the  Philippine  Commission  said: 

''Whereas  the  said  lands  are  not  *' public  lands"  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
are  used  in  the  public  land  act,  numbered  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  can 
not  be  acquired  or  leased  under  the  provisions  thereof,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
proper  agencies  for  carryii^  out  the  terms  of  said  contracts  of  purchase  and  the 
requirements  of  said  act  of  Cou^bbb  with  reference  to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said 
lands  and  the  creation  of  a  sinkmg  fund  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued: 
Now,  therefore,  etc/' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Philippine  Commission  itself  held  that  the  friar  lands  are 
not  "public  lands"  in  the  legal  sense  of  those  words;  and  the  provisions  of  said  act 
No.  1120  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands  are  so  different  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  public-land  act  relating  to  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  public  lands,  it 
appears  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  provisions  of  the  public-land  act  have  no  appli- 
cation whatever  to  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  Iriar  lands;  but  we  must  look 
to  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902.  and  to  said  act  No.  1120  and  its  amendments 
for  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  tne  sale  or  other  disposition  of  said  friar  lands, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  restrictions  in  said  legislation  as  to  the  amount  of  vacant 
or  unoccupied  friar  lands  which  may  be  sold  to  or  acquired  by  an  individual,  it  must 
be  held  that  there  are  no  such  restrictions. 

In  ^is  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  provided 
in  section  9  of  said  act  No.  1120  as  follows: 

'*  In  the  event  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  should  find  any  of  the  said 
lands  vacant,  he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either 
lease  such  unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  offer  the  same 
for  sale,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  asprovided  in  chapter  two  of  the  public-land  aet\[* 

Said  section  9  was  amended  by  the  rnilippine  Legislature  on  June  3,  1908,  in  act 
No.  1847,  to  read  as  follows: 

**In  the  event  the  director  of  lands  should  find  any  of  the  said  lands  vacant,  he  is 
directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either  lease  such  unoc- 
cupied lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  offer  the  same  for  sale,  as  in  hie 
juagment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government,  and  in  making  such 
sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  eleven  of  this  act.** 

Thereafter,  on  May  20,  1909,  in  act  No.  1933,  the  Philippine  Legislature  again 
amended  said  section  9  to  read  as  follows: 

' '  In  the  event  the  director  of  lands  should  find  any  of  said  lands  vacant,  he  is  directed 
to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either  lease  such  unoccupied  lands 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  sell  same,  as  may  be  solicited,  and  m  making 
such  leases  or  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  eleven  of  this  act." 

It  thus  appears  that  whatever  may  have  oeen  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''as  pro- 
vided in  chapter  two  of  the  public-land  act"  in  said  section  9  as  orifi^ally  enacted, 
these  words  now  have  no  meaning  or  application  in  the  lease  or  sale  of  the  friar  lands, 
but  in  making  such  leases  or  such  sales  the  director  of  lands  shall  proceed  as  provided 
in  section  11  of  said  friar-lands  act. 

Said  section  11,  as  amended  by  acts  Nos.  1847  and  1933,  is  as  follows: 

''Should  any  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and  occupant  of 
any  portion  of  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied  by  him,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  do  so  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  the  government,  and  snail  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
same  in  equal  annual  or  semiannual  instaflments:  Provided^  however ^  That  payment  by 
installments  shall  be  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  time  that  the  entire  amount  of  the 
purchase  price,  with  interest  accrued,  shall  be  paid  at  least  one  year  before  the  matur- 
ity of  what  are  known  as  the  'friar-land  bonds,'  issued  under  the  proiisions  of  Act 
Numbered  One  thousand  and  thirty-four,  that  is,  on  or  before  February  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty- three.    The  terms  of  purchase  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 

furchaser  and  the  director  of  lands,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior,  and  all  deferred  payments  on  the  purchase  price  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum. 

"  In  case  of  lease  of  vacant  lands,  as  well  as  in  case  of  sale  of  same  under  the  provisions 
of  section  nine  of  this  act,  the  director  of  lands  shall  notify  the  municiapl  president  or 
municipal  presidents  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities  in  which  said  lands  lie 
before  the  same  takes  place.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  by  said  municipal 
president  or  mimicipal  piesidents  the  latter  shall  publish  the  same  for  three  consecu- 
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tive  days,  by  bandilloSy  in  the  pobladdn  and  barrio  or  barrioe  affected,  and  shall  certify 
all  these  acts  to  the  director  of  lands,  who  shall  then,  and  not  before,  proceed  to  execute 
the  contract  of  lease  or  to  make  the  said  sale  with  preference,  other  conditions  being 
eq^ual,  to  the  purchases  who  has  been  a  tenaQt  or  bona  fide  occupant  at  any  time  of  the 
said  lands  or  part  thereof,  and  if  there  has  been  more  than  one  occupant  to  the  lAPt 
tenant  or  occupant:  Provided,  hoxiever,  That  no  contract  for  the  lease  of  and  no  sale  of 
vacant  lands  made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  valid  nor  of  any  effect 
without  the  requisite  as  to  publication  by  bandillos  above  provided.'* 

It  therefore  clearly  appears  that  the  restrictions  of  the  public  land  act  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  public  land  which  may  be  sold  to  an  inaividual,  or  to  a  corporation,  or 
like  association  oi  persons,  are  not  applicable  in  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands;  but  that  the 
only  restrictions  with  reference  to  tne  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  friar  lands  are  to 
be  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1 ,  1902,  providing  for  the  ptux^hase  of  said  lands, 
and  in  act  No.  1120  and  its  amendments  providing  for  the  administration  ,  lease,  and 
sale  thereof. 

This  inquiry  relates  only  to  the  authority  of  the  director  of  lands  **to  seD  to  an 
individual,  or  an  individual  to  purchase  from  the  government,  vacant  and  unoccupied 
lands  constituting  a  portion  of  the  friar-lands  purchase,  without  a  restriction  as  to  area;*' 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  section  75  of  the  Philippine 
bill,  as  follows: 

"That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created, 
and  every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  shall  by  its  charter  be 
restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four 
hectares  of  land;  and  it  snail  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged 
in  agriculture  or  mining  and  for  any  corporation  organized  for  any  purpose  except 
irrigation  to  be  in  any  wise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engagea  in  agriculture 
or  in  mining.  Corporations,  however,  may  loan  funds  upon  real-estate  security  and 
purchase  real  estate  when  necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose 
of  real  estate  so  obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title.  Corporations 
not  organized  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  doing  business  therein  shall  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.'' 

And  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  proviso  of  paragraph  5  of  section  13  of  Act  No. 
1459,  as  follows: 

"That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  wnich  it  is  created, 
and  every  corporation  authorized  to  ensage  in  agriculture  shall  be  restricted  to  the 
ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceea  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of 
land;  ana  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture 
or  mining  and  for  any  corporation  organized  for  any  purpose  except  irrigation  to  be 
in  any  wise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  mining. 
Corporations,  however,  mav  loan  funds  upon  real-estate  security  and  purchase  real 
estate  when  necessary  for  tne  collection  of^  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose  of  real  estate 
so  obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title." 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  law  affecting  the  subject  matter  of  your  inquiry,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  limiting  the  area  of  the  friar  lands 
which  may  be  sold  to  an  individual,  or  which  an  individual  may  acouire  from  the 
Government,  and  that  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  sued  lands  which 
may  be  sold  to  or  be  acquired  by  a  corporation,  except  the  provisions  of  said  section 
75  of  the  Philippine  bill  and  paragraph  5  of  section  13  of  the  corporation  law,  above 
quoted. 


Very  respectfully. 

The  Director  op  Lands,  Manila, 
Approved. 

Certified  as  correct  copy: 


Geo.  R.  Harvet,  Solicitor  G€neral, 

lONACio  ViLLAMOR,  Attorney  General, 
C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  ofLand». 
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EXHIBIT  B. 
The  friar-land  act  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

[No.  1120.] 

AN  ACT  ProTidtaie  for  the  administration  and  temponnr  leasing  and  sate  of  certain  haciendas  and  parcels 
of  land,  commonly  known  as  friar  lands,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  recently  contracted,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixtv-three,  sixty-four,  and  sfxtv- 
fi  ve  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lUSalrs  of  civU  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Wliereas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  sixty-four,  and  sixty- 
five  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to 
f provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
slands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
the  government  of  the  rhdippine  Islands,  on  tne  twcntv-second  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entered  into  contracts  with  tne  Philippine  Si^ar  Estates 
Development  Company,  Limited,  La  Sociedad  Agrfcola  de  Ultramar,  the  British- 
Manila  Estates  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Recoleto  Order  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
for  the  purchase  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  hectares  of  land,  situated  in  the  provinces  of  La  Laguna,  Bulacan, 
Cavite,  Bataan,  Cebu,  Rizal,  Isabela,  and  Mindoro,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  seven 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty -nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars 
and  sixty-six  cents,  money  of  the  United  States;  and 

Wliereas  in  said  contracts  of  purchase  it  was  provided,  among  other  things,  that 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shoula  have  a  period  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  said  contracts  within  which  to  examine  the  titles  to  said  lands  and  also 
within  which  to  survey  the  same  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  the  quantity 
of  land  specified  in  said  contracts,  and,  in  the  event  there  is  not,  that  a  proportionate 
reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  therefor;  and  it  was  further 
provided  in  said  contracts  that  the  said  parties  so  agreeing  to  sell,  obligated  themselves 
to  convey  good  and  indefeasible  titles  to  said  lands  by  proper  conveyances;  and 

Whereas  by  said  section  sixty-five  of  said  act  of  Congress  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  empowered  to  lease  the  said  lands  after  their  acquisition  for  a 
perioQ  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  to  sell  the  same  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  contained  in  said  act  of 
Congress:  Provided,  That  all  deferred  payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  pay- 
able in  the  money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
authorized  to  be  issued  and  sold  for  tne  purpose  of  realizing  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  for  said  lands  by  section  sixty-four  of  said  act  of  Congress,  and  that  said  deferred 
payments  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  said  bonds:  And  provided  further , 
That  all  moneys  realized  or  received  from  the  sales  or  other  dispo^^ition  of  said  lands, 
or  by  reason  tnereof,  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds 
at  their  maturity:  And  provided  further,  That  actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time 
said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  government  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others 
to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be 
determined  by  said  government;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Lands  are  not  "public  lands"  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
are  used  in  the  public-land  act,  numbered  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  can 
nst  be  acquired  or  leased  under  the  provisions  thereof,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
proper  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  time  of  said  contracts  of  purchase  and  the  require- 
ments 01  said  act  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said  lands  and 
the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued:  Now, 
therefore, 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  that: 

•  _ 

SBcnoN  I.  The  civil  governor  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  careful  exami- 
nation made  to  ascertain  the  sufficiency  and  soundness  of  the  titles  to  said  land  so 
contracted  to  be  purchased  by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  said 
corporations  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  hereof. 

His  action  in  employing  the  firm  of  Del  Pan,  Ortigas  St  Fisher,  attorneys  at  law  in 
the  city  of  Manila,  to  make  such  examination  and  also  to  perform  all  legal  services 
requir^  of  them  in  completing  such  purchases  and  thereafter  in  the  leasing  and  sell- 
ing of  said  lands  as  hereinafter  provided,  they  to  be  compensated  for  their  services  at 
the  rate  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  for  such 
time  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil  governor  their  services  may  be  needed,  is  hereby 
approved  and  confirmed. 
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Sec.  2.  The  consulting  enfl:ineer  to  the  commiflBion  is  hereby  directed  to  have  cart- 
ful surveys  made  of  the  saia  haciendas  and  tracts  of  land  in  order  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  and  certainty  whether  there  is  the  amount  of  land  in  each  of  said  haciendas 
and  tracts  specified  in  said  contracts,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  put  in 
the  field  and  maintain  the  necessary  surveying  paxties,  and  any  funds  in  his  hands  at 
the  present  time  not  in  terms  devoted  to  defraying  the  cost  of  specific  public  works 
are  nereby  declared  available  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  these  surveys  shall  have 
been  completed  he  shall  make  report  of  the  results  thereof  to  the  civil  governor. 
Such  steps  as  have  already  been  taken  by  the  consulting  engineer  by  direction  of 
the  civil  governor  looking  to  the  survey  of  said  haciendais  and  lands  are  approved 
and  confirmed. 

Sec.  3.  The  firm  of  Del  Pto,  Ortisas  and  Fisher  is  also  directed,  as  soon  as  the 
examination  of  the  title  deeds  to  saici  property  shall  have  been  completed,  to  make 
report  of  the  result  of  their  investigations  in  that  behalf  to  the  civil  governor,  and 
under  his  direction  to  supervise  the  final  deeds  of  conveyance  of  said  lands  by  eaid 
corporations  to  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  civil  governor  is 
also  directed  to  submit  their  report,  together  with  the  said  deeds,  to  the  attorney 
general  for  his  opinion. 

Sec  4.  The  civil  governor  is  hereby  empowered,  when  it  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  titles  to  said  land  are  perfect  and  indefeasible  and  proper  instruments 
of  conveyance  are  tendered  by  said  corporations,  to  direct  the  payment  to  the  cor- 
porations named  in  the  preamble  of  the  several  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  for  said  lands, 
and  to  that  end  to  draw  the  warrants  of  the  government  of  the  rhilippine  Islands 
upon  the  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  issued  and  sold,  as  provided  in  act 
numbered  ten  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Sec  5.  When  the  titles  to  said  lands  are  finally  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  they  shall  be  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the 
bureau  of  public  lands.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  is  empowered  and 
directed,  pending  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  said  lands,  to  receive,  take  chaige 
of,  and  carefully  preserve  the  said  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase  and  all  muniments, 
documents,  title  deeds,  or  other  papers  pertaining  to  said  lands,  and  all  field  notes, 
surveys,  and  other  data  relating  thereto,  and  also  the  deeds  of  conveyance  herein- 
after made  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  there- 
after to  keep  and  preserve  the  same,  except  as  required  for  registration  of  said  lands. 

Sec  6.  Tne  title  deeds  and  instruments  of  conveyance  pertaining  to  the  lands  in 
each  province,  when  executed  and  delivered  by  said  grantors  to  the  government 
and  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  as  above  provided, 
shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  each  province  in  ^niich  any 
part  of  saia  lands  lies  for  registration  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec  7.  Upon  the  vesting  of  the  titles  to  said  lands  in  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  or  sooner  if  so  directed  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernor, the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  ascertain  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  actual  bona  fide  settlers  and  occupants  then  in  possession  of  said  lands  or  of  any 
portion  of  them,  together  with  the  extent  of  their  several  holdings  and  the  character 
and  value  thereof.  He  is  also  directed  to  ascertain  from  said  occupants  whether  they 
desire  to  purchase  their  holdings  upon  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  succeeding  sections. 

Sec  8.  In  case  any  occupant  in  possession  does  not  desire  to  purchase  his  holding, 
but  does  desire  to  lease  the  same,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands,  after  vesting  of  title,  to  see  that  such  occupant  attorns  in  due  form  to  the 
government  and  enters  into  a  lease  with  the  usual  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  a  reason- 
able rental  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  his  holding.  Such  rental  shall  be  fixed  bv 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  but  in  no  instance  shall  any  lease  be  made  for 
a  longer  term  than  three  years. 

Sec  9.  In  the  event  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  should  find  anv  of  the 
said  lands  vacant,  he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may 
either  lease  such  unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  offer  the 
same  for  sale,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government, 
and  in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  chapter  two  of  the  public- 
land  act. 

Sec  10.  Should  he  find  any  of  the  said  lands  in  possession  of  a  person  or  persons 
declining  either  to  buy  or  to  rent,  as  above  set  forth,  he  shall  take  poosession  thereof  if 
he  can  do  so  peaceably,  and  if  not  he  shall  begin  proper  legal  proceedings  in  the  court 
of  land  registration  to  settle  title  and  to  oust  him  or  them  from  his  or  their  holdings 
and,  upon  adjudication  in  favor  of  the  government,  shall  likewise  take  posaesaion  of  the 
same  with  the  same  power  and  authority  as  thou^  originally  vacant.  He  shall  not, 
however,  sell  any  of  the  main  hacienda  houses  or  other  laige  and  substantial  buildings 
save  a  upon  resolution  of  the  commission  authorizing  him  so  to  do. 
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Sec.  11.  Should  any  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and  occupant 
of  any  p<>rtion  of  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied  by  him,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  do  so  at  the  acutal  cost  thereof  to  the  government,  and  shall  be  allowed  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase  within  which  to  pay  for  the  same  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments, if  he  so  desires,  all  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
centum  per  annum. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  by  proper 
investigation  to  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  value  of  the  parcel  of  land  held  by  each 
settler  and  occupant,  taking  into  consideration  the  location  and  quality  of  each  holding 
of  land  and  any  other  circumstances  giving  it  value.  The  basis  of  valuation  shaU 
likewise  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  such  that  the  amegate  of  the  values  of  all  the  holdings 
included  in  each  particular  tract  shall  be  equal  to  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
entire  tract,  including  the  cost  of  surveys,  administration,  and  interest  upon  the  pur- 
chase money  to  the  time  of  sale.  When  the  cost  thereof  shall  have  been  thus  ascer- 
tained, the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  give  the  said  settler  and  occupant 
a  certificate  which  shall  set  forth  in  detail  that  the  government  has  agreed  to  sell  to 
srach  settler  and  occupant  the  amount  of  land  so  held  by  him,  at  the  price  so  fixed, 
payable  as  provided  in  this  act  at  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands, 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  or  its  equivalent  in  Philippine  currency,  and  that 
upon  the  payment  of  the  final  installment  together  with  all  accrued  interest  the 
government  will  convey  to  such  settler  and  occupant  the  said  land  so  held  by  him  by 
proper  instrument  of  conveyance,  which  shall  be  issued  and  become  effective  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  land  registration  act. 
The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall,  in  each  instance  where  a  certificate  is 

S'lven  to  the  settler  and  occupant  of  any  holding,  take  his  formal  receipt  showing  the 
elivery  of  such  certificate,  signed  by  said  setUer  and  occupant. 

Sec.  13.  The  acceptance  by  the  settler  and  occupant  of  such  certificate  shall  be 
considered  as  an  agreement  by  him  to  pay  the  purchase  price  so  fixed  and  in  the 
installments  and  at  the  interest  specified  in  the  certificate,  and  he  shall  by  such  accept- 
ance become  a  debtor  to  the  government  in  that  amount  together  witn  all  accrued 
interest.  In  the  event  that  any  such  settler  and  occupant  may  desire  to  pay  for  his 
holding  of  said  lands  in  cash,  or  within  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  that  above  speci- 
fied, he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  if  payment  be  made  in  cash  the  lands  shall  at 
once  be  conveyed  to  him  as  above  provided .  But  if  purchase  is  made  by  installments, 
the  certificate  shall  so  state  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  transaction:  Provided^ 
hotoever,  That  every  settler  and  occupant  who  desires  to  purchase  his  holding  must 
enter  into  the  agreement  to  purchase  such  holding  by  accepting  the  said  certificate 
and  executing  the  said  receipt  whenever  called  on  so  to  do  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  public  lands,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  settler  and  occupant  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  shall  be  considered  as  a  refusal  to  purchase,  and  he  shall  be  ousted 
as  above  provided  and  thereafter  his  holding  may  be  leased  or  sold  as  in  case  of  unoc- 
cupied lands:  And  provided  further  ^  That  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  in  his 
discretion  may  require  of  any  settler  and  occupant  so  desiring  to  purchase  that,  pend- 
ing the  investigation  requisite  to  fix  the  precise  extent  of  his  holding  and  its  cost,  he 
shall  attorn  to  uie  government  as  its  tenant  and  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for  the  use  of  his 
holding;  but  no  such  lease  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years,  and  refusal  on 
the  part  of  any  settler  and  occupant  so  desiring  to  purchase  to  execute  a  lease  pending 
such  investigation  shall  be  treated  as  a  refusal  either  to  lease  or  to  purchase,  and  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  proceed  to  oust  him  as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  i)ublic  lands  to  collect  and 
receive  all  rent  and  installments  of  purchase  money  and  interest  thereon  due  and 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  eive  proper  receipts  and  acquittances 
therefor  and  make  proper  record  thereof  in  the  books  of  nis  office. 

Sec.  15.  The  government  hereby  reserves  the  title  to  each  and  every  parcel  of  land 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  until  the  full  payment  of  all  installments  of  pur- 
chase money  and  interest  by  the  purchaser  has  been  made,  and  any  sale  or  incum- 
brance made  by  him  shall  oe  invalid  as  against  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  its  prior  claim. 

Sec.  16.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  holder  of  a  certificate  the  issuance  of  which  is 
provided  for  in  section  twelve  hereof,  prior  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  any  purchaser,  his  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  deed  of  the  land  stated 
in  the  certificate  upon  showing  that  she  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  law  for 
the  purchase  of  the  same.  In  case  a  holder  of  a  certificate  dies  before  the  giving  of  the 
deea  and  does  not  leave  a  widow,  then  the  interest  of  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall 
descend  and  deed  shall  issue  to  the  persons  who  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  have  taken  had  the  title  been  perfected  before  the  death  of  the  holder 
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of  the  certificate,  upon  proof  of  the  holders  thus  entitled  of  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  certificate.  In  case  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  haye  sold 
his  interest  in  the  limd  before  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions  thereof,  the 
purchaser  from  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  ri^ts  of  the 
nolder  of  the  certificate  upon  presenting  his  assignment  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  for  registration. 

Sec.  17.  In  the  event  that  any  lessee  or  purchaser  of  land  under  the  provisicHis  of  this 
act  should  fail  to  pay  his  rent  or  any  installment  of  Durchase  money  and  interest  thereon, 
or  accrued  interest  on  any  installment  not  due,  wnen  and  as  the  same  matuiee,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  at  once  to  protect  the  government 
from  loss.  In  the  case  of  a  lease,  when  the  lessee  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  rent, 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  is  empowered  to  declare  the  leaae  forfeited, 
making  proper  entry  to  that  effect  in  the  books  of  his  office  and  giving  notice  thereof 
to  the  tenant,  and  to  enter  upon  and  take  possessioD  of  the  land  held  by  the  lessee  and 
brine  suit  sgainst  the  lessee  lor  all  rent  due;  in  the  case  of  a  delinquent  purchaser,  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  may  enforce  payment  of  any  past-due  installment 
and  interest  by  bringing  suit  to  recover  the  same  with  interest  thereon,  and  also 
enforce  the  lien  of  the  government  against  the  land  by  selling  the  same  in  the  manner 

firovided  by  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety  for  the  foreclosure  of  mortga|^. 
n  the  event  of  such  sale  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  ahM  acquire  a  good  and  indefeasible 
title.  The  proceeds  of  sale  snail  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  court  and  of 
all  installments  due  or  to  become  due  on  such  land.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
sufficient  to  pay  all  delinquent  installments  as  well  as  all  future  installments  and  costs 
of  the  litigation,  there  shall  be  no  further  claim  or  liability  against  the  original  pur- 
chaser. If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  should  amount  to  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  all  purchase  money  and  interest  due  the  government  and  costs  of  suit,  the  sur- 
plus Uiereof  shall  be  returned  to  the  original  purchaser,  or  to  the  person  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  18.  No  lease  or  sale  made  bv  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  valia  until  approved  bv  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Sec  19.  No  purchaser  or  lessee  under  this  act  shall  acquire  any  exclusive  rights  to 
any  canal,  ditch,  reservoir,  or  other  irrigation  works,  or  to  any  water  supply  upon 
which  such  irrigation  works  are  or  mav  be  dependent,  but  all  of  such  irrigation  works 
and  water  supplies  shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  oi  public  lands  for  the  common  benefit  of  those  interests  dependent  upon 
them.  And  the  government  reserves  as  a  part  of  the  contract  of  sale  in  each  instance 
the  right  to  levy  an  equitable  contribution  or  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  such  irriga- 
tion works,  the  assessment  of  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  benefits  received, 
and  each  purchaser  under  this  act,  by  accepting  tne  certificate  of  sale  or  deed  herein 
provided  to  be  given,  shall  be  held  to  assent  thereto.  And  it  is  further  provided  that 
all  lands  leased  or  conveyed  under  this  act  shall  remain  subject  to  the  right  of  way 
of  such  irrigation  canals,  ditches,  and  reservoirs  as  now  exist  or  as  the  government 
may  hereafter  see  fit  to  construct. 

Sec.  20.  All  persons  receiving  title  to  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
hold  such  lands  subject  to  the  same  public  servitudes  as  existed  upon  lands  owned 
by  private  persons  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  including  those  with  reference  to 
the  littoral  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  nvers  upon  which  rafting 
may  be  done. 

Sec  21.  The  civil  governor,  when  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  commiasion,  may. 
by  proclamation,  designate  any  tract  or  tracts  of  said  lands  as  nonalienable,  and 
reserve  the  same  for  public  use,  and  thereafter  such  tracts  shall  not  be  subject  to  aUe. 
lease,  or  other  disposition  under  this  act. 

Sec  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  to  make 
quarterly  reports,  through  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  the  commission,  showing  the 
lands  leased  or  sold  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  amounts 
of  moneys  derived  from  such  rentals  and  sales,  ana  such  other  information  as  in  his 
opinion  ma)r  be  of  value  to  the  commission  in  connection  with  the  said  lands  and 
their  administration  and  disposition  as  provided  by  this  act.  Both  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  shall  have  the  right  to  require 
of  the  special  counsel  named  in  the  first  section  hereof,  or  of  their  successors,  such 
advice  and  assintance  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  required  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  under  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  counselors  to  give 
such  lejjal  advice  and  assistance. 

Sec  23.  All  moneys  derived  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  from  the 

leasing  or  sale  of  said  lands,  or  from  interest  on  deferred  payments  thereon,  shall  by 

him  be  promptly  deposited  in  the  insular  treasury.    Such' moneys  shall  be  by  thie 

"reasurer  held  separate  and  apart  from  general  insular  funds  and  shall  constitute  a 

ust  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  seven  million  two  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty-aeven  thousaod  dollars  of  bonds,  issued  and  sold  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 

Surpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  the  purchase  price  of  said  lands,  as  provided  in  Act 
[umbered  Ten  hundrea  and  tnirty-four,  entitled  *'An  act  providing  for  the  issue  of 
bonds  of  the  Government  of  the  rhilippine  Islands  to  the  amount  of  seven  million 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the 
present  stan^^ard  value,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  of  certain  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  commonly 
known  as  the  friar  lands,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  sixty-four^ 
and  sixty-five  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  'An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes,'  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.'*  Said  money  shall 
also  constitute  a  smkinff  fund  for  the  pavment  of  said  bonds  at  maturity  and  may  be 
invested  and  reinvested  in  safe  interest-bearing  bonds  or  other  securities,  which  shall 
likewise  be  held  by  the  treasurer  as  a  part  of  such  sinking  fund,  and  all  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  profits  derived  from  said  bonds  or  other  securities  thus  purchased  shall  like- 
wise be  a  part  of  such  sinking  fund  and  may  in  turn  be  invested  and  reinvested  in 
bonds  or  other  securities.  All  purchases  of  bonds  or  other  securities  by  the  treasurer 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice. 

Sec.  24.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  shall  prepare  and  issue  such  forms  and  instructions,  consistent 
with  this  act,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  provisions 
hereof  that  are  to  be  administered  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  proceedings  arising  under  such  provisions. 

Sec.  25.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  funds  in  the  insular  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  salary  of  the  special  counsel  referred  to  in  the  first  section  hereof 
and  for  ipaking  the  in vestigations.  and  surveys  required  hereby  and  for  the  general 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  26.  The  short  title  of  this  act  shall  be  ''The  friar  lands  act." 

Sec.  27.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  passage 
of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An  act  prescribing 
the  order  of  procedure  by  the  commission  in  the  enactment  of  laws,"  passed  Septem- 
ber twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  28.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  April  26)  1904. 


[First  Philippine  Legislatare,  Bpectftl  session.    C.  B.  No.  40.] 

[No.  1847.] 

AN  ACT  Amending  sections  nine  and  eleven  of  act  numbered  eleven  hundred  and  twentv,  entitled 
*'The  IHar  lands  act,"  providing  for  the  manner  of  sale  of  unoccupied  lands  and  tlie  time  within  which 
deferred  payments  by  purchasers  of  Iriar  lands  may  be  made. 

By  aviharity  of  the  United  Slates,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  that: 

Section  1.  Section  nine  of  act  numbered  eleven  hundred  and  twenty,  entitled 
''The  friar  lands  act,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

**8ec.  9.  In  the  event  the  director  of  lands  should  find  any  of  the  said  lands  vacant, 
he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either  lease  such 
unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  or  offer  the  same  for  sale,  as 
in  his  judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government,  and  in  making 
such  ssdes  ne  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  eleven  of  this  act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  eleven  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

''Sec.  11.  Should  any  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and 
occupant  of  any  portion  oi  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occujned  by  him,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  do  so  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  the  government,  and  shall  be 
allowed  to  pay  for  same  in  equal  annual  or  semiannual  installments:  Provided,  however. 
That  pa3rment  by  installments  shall  be  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  time  that  the 
entire  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  with  interest  accrued,  shall  be  paid  at  least  one 
year  before  the  maturity  of  what  are  known  as  the  ''friar  lands  bonds,"  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  act  numbered  one  thousand  and  thirty -four;  that  is,  on  or  before 
February  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  terms  of  purehaa^  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  purchaser  and  the  director  of  lands,  gubj^t  to  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  Uie  interior,  and  all  deferred  payments  on  the  purchase  price  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum. 
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''In  cane  of  sale  of  vacant  lands  under  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  this  act,  the 
director  of  lands  shall  notify  the  municipal  president  or  municipal  presidents  of  the 
municipality  or  municipalities  in  which  said  lands  lie  of  said  sale  oefore  the  same  takes 
place.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  by  said  municipal  president  (ht  municipii 
presidents  the  latter  shall  publish  the  same  for  three  consecutive  days,  by  handiUoa, 
in  the  poblaci6n  and  barrio  or  barrios  a£fected«  and  shall  certify  all  these  acts  to  the 
director  of  lands,  who  shall  then,  and  not  before,  proceed  to  make  the  said  sale  with 

Preference,  otlier  conditions  being  equal,  to  the  purchaser  who  has  been  a  tenant  or 
ona  fide  occupant  at  any  time  of  the  said  lands  or  part  thereof,  and  if  there  has  been 
more  than  one  occupant  to  the  last  tenant  or  occupant:  Provided,  hotoever/rhMl  no  sale 
of  vacant  lands  made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  valid  nor  of  any  effect 
without  the  requisite  as  to  publication  by  bandUlos,  above  provided." 
Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  June  3,  1908. 

[Flnt  PbiUpplne  Loglalature,  aaoond  a/tatkia.    A.  B.  No.  jsao.] 

[No.  1833.] 

AN  ACT  Adding  new  matter  to  acotloii  aevfln  of  act  nambwed  eleren  hundred  and  twenty  and  m*n^»t^i^ 
sections  nine  and  eleven  of  said  act,  as  amended  by  act  nombered  felghteen  hundred  and  forty-wvaa, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

By  atUhority  of  the  United  Stales,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  thai: 

Section  1.  The  following  is  hereby  added  to  the  end  of  section  seven  of  act  num- 
bered eleven  hundred  and  twenty: 

*^  Provided,  That  the  failure  on  me  part  of  the  occupants  to  state  their  desire  to  lease 
or  purchase  said  lands  shall  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
acquire  them.  In  case  of  such  failure  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  lands,  or 
his  agents,  to  enjoin  such  occupants  to  state  their  desire  m  writing  within  the  period 
of  eiffht  days  from  the  date  of  such  injunction,  and  their  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  such  occupants  do  not  desire  either  to  lease  or  to  purchase  said 
lands.  The  director  of  lands  shall  neither  lease  nor  sell  the  said  lands  to  any  other 
person  until  the  forgoing  requirements  shall  have  been  complied  with,  and  any 
contracts  of  lease  or  ofsale  hereafter  executed  without  them  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec  2.  Section  nine  of  Act  Numbered  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty,  as  amended  by 
Act  Numbered  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  sm 
follows: 

"Sec  9.  In  the  event  the  director  of  lands  should  find  any  of  said  lands  vacant, 
he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof,  and  he  may  either  lease  such  un- 
occupied lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  sell  same,  as  may  be  solicited, 
and  in  making  such  leases  or  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  eleven 
of  this  act." 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  two  of  section  eleven  of  the  said  act,  as  amended  by  Act  Num- 
bered Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  case  of  lease  of  vacant  lands,  as  well  as  in  case  of  sale  of  same  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  nine  of  this  act,  the  director  of  lands  shall  notify  the  municipal 
president  or  municipal  presidents  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities  in  which  said 
lands  lie  before  the  same  takes  place.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  by  said 
municipal  president  or  municipal  presidents  the  latter  shall  publish  the  same  for 
three  consecutive  days,  by  bandillos,  in  the  poblacidn  and  bamo  or  barrioe  affected, 
and  shall  certify  all  these  acts  to  the  director  of  lands,  who  shall  then,  and  not  before, 
proceed  to  execute  the  contract  or  lease  or  to  make  the  said  sale  with  preference, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  to  the  purchaser  who  has  been  a  tenant  or  bona  fide 
occupant  at  any  time  of  the  said  lands  or  part  thereof,  and  if  there  has  been  more  than 
one  occupant  to  the  last  tenant  or  occupant:  Provided,  however  That  no  contract  for 
the  lease  of  and  no  sale  of  vacant  lands  made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  he 
valid  nor  of  any  effect  without  the  requisite  as  to  publication  by  bandillos  above 
provided." 

Sec  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  May  20, 1909. 
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EXHIBIT  r. 

Opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  (he  bureau  of  lands  on  the  question  whether  the  director  qf 
lands  has  authority  to  self  to  an  individvial,  or  an  indimdual  to  purchase  from  the  gov- 
emmentj  vacant  cmd  unoccupied  lands  constituting  a  portion  of  the  friar-lands  purchase^ 
without  restriction  as  to  area. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  verbal  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
opinion: 

QUESTION. 

Has  the  director  of  lands  authority  to  sell  to  an  individual,  or  an  individual  to 
purchase  from  the  government,  vacant  and  unoccupied  lands,  constituting  a  portion 
of  the  ** friar-lands"  purchase,  without  a  restriction  as  to  area? 

OPINION. 

For  the  determination  of  this  question  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
so-called  friar  lands  are  "public  lands"  within  the  meanmg  of  the  public-land  act, 
and  so  subject  to  the  restriction  that  not  more  than  16  hectares  of  unoccupied  and 
unreserved  public  land  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  government  by  an 
individual. 

Section  10  of  the  public-land  act,  referring  to  sales  of  the  public  domain  restricts 
the  operation  of  the  public-land  act,  as  regulating  sales  of  the  public  domain,  to  "unoc- 
cupied, unappropriated,  and  unreserved,  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land,  as 
denned  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902." 

The  definition  referred  to,  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  is  found 
in  section  12  thereof  as  follows: 

"All  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  signed  December  10, 
1898,  except  such  land  or  other  property  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  military  and  other  reservations  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  are  herebv  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  said  Islands, 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided  in 
this  act." 

At  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  so-called  friar  lands  were  of 
private  ownership  and  tne  government  accjuired  no  property  or  rights  in  them  (except 
those  of  eminent  domain,  which  it  exercises  over  all  property  of  private  ownership). 
Subsequently  the  government  under  special  authority  of  Congress  acquired  these  lanas 
by  purchase  from  their  then  Owners,  and  except  for  any  restrictions  imposed  by 
Congress  or  b^^  legislation  subsequently  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  or  the 
legislature,  it  is  as  free  to  dispose  of  them  as  woula  be  any  private  purchaser  from  the 
former  owners. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  in  this  respect  are  contained  in  section  65  of 
eaid  act  of  July  1,  1902,  and  are  as  rollows: 

' '  Sec.  65.  lliat  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  constitute 
a  part  and  portion  of  the  pubhc  property  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  may  be  held,  sold  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  government  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  act: 
Provided^  That  all  deferred  payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in 
the  money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  author- 
ized to  be  iHsued  in  payment  of  said  lands  oy  the  preceding  section,  and  said  deferred 
payments  shall  b?ar  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  monevs  realized  or 
received  from  sale  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof  shall  consti- 
tute a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  intere^^t  of  said  bonds,  and  also 
constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity.  Actual 
settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  government  shall 
have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  government." 

Section  65  of  the  Philippine  act  just  quoted  expressly  authorizes  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  imposed  in  the  act  itself,  with  the  proviso  that 
stctual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  of  purchase  shall  have  the  prior  nght  to  lease 
and  purchase.  This  proviso  has  no  application  in  the  present  case,  as  the  lands  under 
discussion  are  unoccupied  and  vacant  and  were  so  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 

An  examination  of  tne  Philippine  act  of  July  1, 1902,  fails  to  disclose  any  restriction 
as  to  the  amotmt  of  vacant  friar  lands  that  may  be  sold  to  or  acquired  by  an  individual, 
ajid  thera  is  none  in  existing  legislation. 
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The  existing  prohibition  against  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  owning  or 
controlling  more  than  1,024  hectares  of  land  is  not  to  be  extended  by  implicaticRi  to 
include  an  individual  or  even  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals;  it  is  a  piece  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  ^* antitrust'*  or  **anticorporation"  legislation  and  num- 
erous reasons  can  be  assigned  as  to  why  the  legislature  saw  fit  to  make  the  prohibition 
as  to  corporations  and  not  as  to  individuals. 

It  is  true  that  in  section  9  of  the  friar  lands  act,  No.  1120,  the  director  of  lands  wae 
directed  to  proceed  in  the  sale  or  lea^ng  of  vacant  friar  lands  **b&  provided  in  Chapter 
II  of  the  puolic  land  act,"  but  this  unc^uestionably  referred  to  method  to  be  followed 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  such  leasing  or  selling  and  not  to  the  restrictions  that 
limited  an  individual  purchaser  to  16  hectares. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  on  this  latter  point  it  is  of  no  importance  now,  as  this  pro- 
vision of  section  9  of  act  No.  1120  was  repealed  by  act  No.  1847. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  director  of  lands  may  sell  and  an  individual  purchaser 
may  acquire  vacant  and  unoccupied  friar  lands  wimout  any  restriction  as  to  aiea. 
Very  respectfully, 

Louis  C.  Knight, 
Attorney,  Bureau  of  Lands, 

The  Director  of  Lands, 

Manila^  P.  I. 

Certified  as  correct  copy: 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  c^ Lands . 


EXHIBIT  D. 

Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  upon  the  question  *^  whether  section 
15  of  the  act  of  Confess  approved  July  /,  1902y  entitled  *An  act  temporarily  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islanks,  and 
for  other  purposes y'  limiting  the  amount  of  the  land  which  may  be  acquired  by  individ- 
uals  and  eorpor€UionSy  is  made  applicable  by  section  65  of  send  act  to  the  estates  pur- 
chased from  relifious  orders  in  the  Philippine  Islands  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Philippine  government  by  sections  63 y  64y  and  said  section  65  of  the  ad 
mentioned.'^ 

Department  op  Justice, 

Washington^  December  18,  1909, 

Sir:  In  your  letter  of  December  4,  instant,  you  request  an  opinion  upon  the  quee- 
tion  "whether  section  15  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  entitled  'An 
act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  oi  the  affairs  of  civil  government  io 
the  Phiupplne  Inlands,  and  for  other  purposes,*  limiting  the  amount  of  limd  which  may 
be  acquired  by  individuals  and  corporations,  is  made  applicable  by  section  65  of  said 
act  to  the  estates  purchased  from  religious  orders  in  the  Philippine  Islands  pursoaot 
to  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Jrhilippine  government  by  sections  63,  64,  and 
said  section  65  of  the  act  mentioned.'' 

Section  15  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  sections  12 and  13,  which  areas  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  That  all  the  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  bv  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  S})ain,  signed 
December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  except  such  land  or  other  prop- 
erty as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  military  and  other 
reservations  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  said  islands  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided  in  this  act. 

"Sec.  13.  That  tne  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  provisioitf 
of  this  act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  its  agricultuial 
character  and  productiveness,  and  shall  immediately  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands  other  than  timber  or  mineral 
lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law 
until  they  have  received  the  approval  of  the  President;  and  when  approved  by  the 
President  they  shall  be  submitted  by  him  to  Concress  at  the  beginning  of  the  enmiine 
session  thereof,  and  unless  disapproved  or  amended  by  Congress  at  said  session  Uiey 
shall  at  the  close  of  such  period  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine 
Islands:  Provided,  That  a  single  homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hectaref  in 
extent.'" 

Section  15  then  provides: 

**That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered, on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to  provide  for  the 
granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  and  others  citizc-cf 
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of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain,  other  than  timber  and 
mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  in  said  islands  as  it  may  deem  wise,  not  exceeding 
sixteen  hectares  to  any  one  person  and  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  not  more  than 
one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  to  any  corporation  or  association  of  persons: 
Provided,  That  the  grant  or  sale  of  such  lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  be  paid  at 
once  or  in  partial  payments,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  actual  and  continuea  occu- 
^ancy,  improvement,  and  cultivation  of  the  premises  sold  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
hve  years,  during  which  time  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  alienate  or  encumber 
said  land  or  the  title  thereto;  but  such  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  transfers  of  rights 
and  title  of  inheritance  under  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  estates  of  decedents.'' 

The  lands  referred  to  in  sections- 13  and  15  are  agricultural  lands.  They  are  care- 
fully distinguished  from  timber  and  mineral  lands.  They  are  lands  which  have  been 
acquired  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  with  Spain. 
Section  13  is  a  recc^nition  of  homestead  entries.  Section  15  provides  for  the  grant  or 
sale  of  lands  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers  and  other  citizens,  but  the  grants  and 
sales  thus  made  are  upon  the  condition  of  actual  and  continued  occupancy,  improve- 
ment, and  cultivation  for  less  than  five  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  given  to  it,  the  Philippine  Commission  enacted 
the  law  known  as  the  public  land  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  sections. 

Sections  63,  64,  and  65  were  enacted  for  a  different  purpose.  The  authority  of  the 
Philippine  government  in  relation  to  property  was  largely  extended.  They  are  as 
follows: 

'*Sec.  63.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized, 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescnbed  in  this  act,  to  acquire,  receive, 
hola,  maintain,  and  convey  title  to  real  and  personal  property,  and  may  acquire  real 
estate  for  public  uses  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain. 

**Sec.  64.  That  the  powers  hereinbefore  conferred  in  section  sixty-three  may  also  be 
exercised  in  respect  of  any  lands,  easements,  appurtenances,  and  hereditament  which, 
on  the  thirteen tn  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  were  owned  or  held  by 
associations,  corporations,  communities,  religious  orders,  or  private  individuals  in  sucn 
large  tracts  or  parcels  and  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  inju- 
riously to  affect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people  oi  the  Philippine  Islands.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  acquire  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  section  said 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  empowered  to  incur  indebtedness  to 
borrow  money,  and  to  issue,  and  to  sell  at  not  less  tnan  par  value,  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States  of  the  present  standard  value,  or  the  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of 
said  islands,  upon  sucn  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  best,  registered  or  coupon 
bonds  of  said  government  for  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary,  said  bonds  to  be  in 
denominations  of  fiftv  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and  to  be  payable 
at  the  pleasure  of  said  government  after  dates  named  in  said  bonds  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  together  with  interest  thereon, 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard  value  or  the  equivalent  in 
value  in  money  of  said  islands;  and  said  bonds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
all  taxes  or  duties  of  said  government,  or  any  local  authority  therein,  or  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  tJbe  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State, 
municipal,  or  local  authority  in  the  United  States  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
moneys  which  may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue  and  sale  of  said  bonds  shall 
be  applied  by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  authorized  by  this  section,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

*^EC.  65.  That  all  lands  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  consti- 
tute a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  years  aft^r  their  acquisition  by  said  government  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  provided 
for  in  this  act:  Provided,  That  all  deferred  payments  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be 

Cayable  in  the  money  prescribed  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the 
onds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  said  lands  oy  the  preceding  section  and 
said  deferred  payments  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  moneys 
realized  or  received  from  sale  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds, 
and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity. 
Actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  government 
.shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  government.'* 

The  lands  designated  in  these  sections  were  acquired  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner from  the  property  acquired  under  the  treaty  with  Spain.    Their  disposition  was 
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upon  different  principles.  Complete  general  power  to  accf  uire  and  dispose  of  propertv, 
real  and  personal,  was  given  by  section  63  to  tne  Philippine  government,  subiect  only 
to  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  the  act.  Special  pro^H8ion  was  made  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  section  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  owned  or  held  by  associations,  corporations!, 
communities,  religious  orders,  or  private  individuals  in  such  large  tracts  or  parcels 
and  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  conmiission  injuriously  to  affect  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  tne  Philippine  Islands.  To  provide  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose the  government  was  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  their  registered  or  coupon  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  which  were  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  property.  By  section  65  the  lands  were  to  oe  held,  sold,  and  conveved  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Philippine  government  might  prescribe,  subject  to  the 
1  imitations  and  conditions  of  the  act. 

A  sinking  fund  was  created  embracing  the  moneys  realized  from  sales  or  disposition 
of  the  said  lands  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  at  uieir  maturity. 

To  be  sure,  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  occupants  and  settlers  by  giving 
them  preference  in  purchasing  or  leasing  said  lands;  but  these  purchases  were  in 
recognition  of  rights  vested  before  the  lands  were  acquired,  and  were  on  a  different 
basis  from  the  preemption  purchases  by  occupants  and  settlers  upon  the  condition 
of  occummcy,  improvement,  and  cultivation. 

The  Philippine  Commission  enacted  a  law  April  26,  1904,  ''for  the  administration 
and  temporary  leasing  and  sale  of  certain  haciendas  and  parcels  of  land,  commonly 
known  as  friar  lands,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  recently  contracted,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three, 
sixty-four,  and  sixty-five  of  an  act  of  the  Con^ss  of  the  United  States  entitled  'An 
act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two.' " 

This  act  fully  provided  for  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  in  the  acqui.sition 
of  the  friar  lands.  It  appears  that  the  lands  were  purchased  and  the  bonds  issued 
in  conformity  with  the  conditions  in  these  statutes. 

One  of  the  recitals  in  the  Philippine  act,  after  stating  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congrerv, 
is  that  "whereas  the  said  lands  are  not  'public  lands'  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
are  used  in  the  public  land  act  numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  can  not 
be  acquired  or  leased  under  the  provisions  thereof,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pro\ide 
proper  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  said  contracts  of  purchase  and  the  require- 
ments of  said  act  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said  lands 
and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued.'' 

The  public  land  act  was  ''general  legislation"  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section? 
12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  The  restrictions  and  limitations  of  those  sections  are  specitic 
and  well  defined.  They  apply  to  lands  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain. 
The  citizens  are  limited  in  their  rights  of  purchase  to  quantity  and  to  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  occupancy  and  cultivation. 

The  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  was  made  under  the  authoritv  of  the  legislation 
herein  recited.  That  authority  was  lawfully  delegated  to  the  i*hilippine  govern- 
ment by  Congress.  The  government  has  complete  control  over  the  sale  of  the  land? 
^'on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,"  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
conditions  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1902. 

All  moneys  realized  from  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  bonds  authorized  by  the  sections 
of  the  act  recited  herein  must  be  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  the  property  and  tn 
no  other  purpose.  The  moneys  received  from  the  sales  and  disposition  of  the  land? 
constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bon<is 
and  also  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  at  maturitv.  There  are  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congress  and  carried  into  the  Philippine  Gommispinn 
act.  The  intention  of  Congress  was  to  abolish  a  system  of  ownership  disadvantageou5 
to  the  government  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  acquired 

groperty,  so  that  the  bonds  issued  for  the  purcnase  might  not  become  a  permanent 
urden. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  limitations  in  section  15  do  not  apply  to  the  estates 
purchased  from  religious  orders  under  sections  63,  64,  and  65  of  the  Philippine  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General. 
The  Secretary  op  War. 

A  true  copy: 

C.  H.  St,KEVtR,  Director  of  Landt. 
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EXHIBIT  E. 
Charter  of  the  Mindoro  DevelopTnerU  Co.  , 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  into  a  corporation  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
entitled  "An  act  concerning  corporations  (Revision  of  1896),"  and  the  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  and 
do  here Dv  certify  as  follows: 

First.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  The  Mindoro  Development  Company. 

Second.  The  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  No.  243  Waahington  Street,  Jersey  City,  County  of  Hudson.  The  name  of 
the  agent  therein  and  in  chaige  thereof,  upon  whom  process  against  the  corporation 
may  be  served,  is  George  S.  Hobart. 

Third.  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are: 

"To  build,  buy,  own,  hold,  sell,  lease,  rent,  equip,  maintain,  operate,  and  in  any 
manner  acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  factories,  refineries,  distilleries,  mills,  railroads, 
and  tramroads,  lines  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  tugs,  lighters,  piers,  docks, 
dry  docks,  wharves,  warehouses,  irrigating  ditches  and  canals,  electric  and  other 

giants  rfor  lighting,  heatine,  power,  irrigatine,  refrigerating,  and  other  purposes), 
otels,  lodging-houses,  boarding-houses,  stores,  hospitals,  schools,  houses,  tenements, 
bams,  stables,  and  other  buildings  and  structures  of  all  kinds,  parks  and  places  of 
public  amusement,  entertainment,  and  instruction,  and  all  materials,  apparatus, 
tools,  equipment,  and  appliances  necessary,  suitable,  or  convenient  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  maintenance,  or  other  use  thereof,  and  to  own,  hold,  mortgage  and 
convey  such  real  estate  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  created; 

**To  manufacture,  refine,  own,  hold,  buy,  sell,  import  and  export,  deal  in,  and  in 
any  manner  acquire,  and  dispose  of,  sugar,  sugar  cane,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco, 
lumber,  woods,  and  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds:  to  buy,  own,  hold,  sell,  lease, 
rent,  deal  in,  acauire  in  any  manner,  and  dispose  of  machinery,  implements,  mer- 
chandise, commodities,  and  personal  property  of  all  kinds; 

**To  apply  for,  obtain,  register,  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  hold, 
iLse.  own,  operate,  and  introduce,  and  to  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any 
trade-marks,  trade  names,  patents,  inventions,  improvements,  and  processes  used  in 
connection  with  or  pecured  under  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  or 
otherwise,  and  to  use,  exercise,  develop,  grant,  license  in  respect  of,  or  otherwise  to 
turn  to  account  any  such  trade-marks,  patents,  licenses,  processes,  and  the  like,  or 
any  such  properties  or  rights; 

To  borrow  and  to  lend  money  and  to  issue  obligations  for  money  borrowed,  and  to 
secure  any  of  its  obligations  by  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  all  or  any  of  its  properties, 
real  or  personal;  to  invest  in,  hold,  subscribe  for,  buy,  sell,  and  in  any  manner  acquire 
and  dispose  of  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  obligations  of  other  corporations,  and 
while  owner  of  any  such  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership  thereof,  including  the  right  to  vote;  to  enter 
into  and  carry  out  contracts  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  its  business  or  to  any  of  ihe 
purpo8*»s  or  powers  aforesaid,  and  to  conduct  any  business  incidental  to  or  connected 
w'tn  any  of  the  purposes  and  powc^  aforesaid; 

To  conduct  busiiess  and  to  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  corporate  purposes  and  powers- 
have  one  or  more  offices,  and  hold,  purchase,  mortgage,  and  convey  real  or  personal 
property,  either  within  or  without  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  any  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  possessions,  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  foreign  countries; 

Proinded,  hot/}er'er.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  give  power 
to  transact  with'n  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  business  of  a  railroad  company,  a  canal 
company,  or  other  company  which  shall  need  to  possess  the  right  of  taking  and  con- 
demning lands  in  said  State. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is 
$100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each. 

Fifth.  The  names  and  post-officeaddresses  of  the  incorporators  and  the  number  of  shares 
of  capital  stock  subscribed  for  by  each,  the  aggregate  of  such  subscriptions  being  the 
amount  of  cap'tal  stock  with  which  the  corporation  will  commence  business  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Robert  J.  Bain 

Samuel  S.  Moore... 
Charles  E.  Scrlbner. 


Post-oOice  address. 


Number 

of 
shares. 


Jersey  City,  N.J i  25 

Eliiabeth,  N.J \  25 

Boonton.  N.  J j  50 
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Sixth.  The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  be  as  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  by-laws. .  The  directors  shaU  have  power  to  make  and  alter  bv-laws,  but 
any  by-laws  made  by  the  directors  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Btockholders  at 
any  annual  or  special  meeting.  The  oirectoiiB  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
fix  and  determine  and  to  vary  the  amount  of  working  capital  of  the  corporation,  and  to 
direct  and  determine  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  working  capital.  The  directors 
shaU  have  power  to  hold  their  meetings,  to  have  one  or  more  omces,  and  to  keep  the 
books  of  the  corporation,  except  the  stock  and  transfer  books,  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  at  such  places  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  designated  by  the  by-laws 
or  by  resolutions  of  the  directors. 

Eighth.  Any  action  which  shall  at  any  time  require  the  consent  of  the  holders  of 
two-tnirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  at  any  meeting  after  notice  to  them 
given,  or  require  their  consent  in  writing  to  be  filed,  may  be  taken  upon  the  consent  of 
or  the  consent  given  and  filed  by  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  repre> 
sented  at  such  meeting  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  7th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1909. 

SEAL. 


Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of — 
Charles  B.  Hughes. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 


Robert  J.  Bain. 
Samuel  S.  Moore. 
Charles  £.  Scribner. 


State  of  New  Jersey,  County  of  Hvdson^  s$: 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  7th  day  of  December,  1909,  before  me.  the  sub- 
scriber, a  master  in  chancery  of  New  Jersey,  duly  authorized  to  act  within  tne  county 
and  State  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Robert  J.  Bain,  Samuel  S.  Moore,  and  Charles 
£.  Scribner.  who  I  am  satisfied  are  the  persons  named  in  and  who  executed  the  fore- 
going certincate  of  incorporation,  and  I  having  made  known  to  them  the  contents 
thereof,  they  did  each  acknowledge  that  they  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  the  same 
as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Charles  B.  Hughes, 
Master  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey, 

Indorsed:  Received  in  the  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  clerk's  office,  7th  December,  A.  D. 
1909,  and  recorded  in  Clerk  Record  No.     ,  on  page 

John  Rotherham,  Clerk. 
Filed  and  recorded  December  8,  1909. 

S.  D.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  New  Jersbt, 

Department  of  Stale. 

I.  S.  D.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Jersejr,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  cop}^  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Mindoit) 
Development  Company,  and  the  indorsements  thereon,  as  the  same  is  taken  from  and 
compared  with  the  original  filed  in  my  office  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1909, 
and  now  remaining  on  file  and  of  record  therein. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  oflScial  seal  at 
Trenton  this  12th  day  of  May,  A.  D,  1910. 

[seal.]  S.  D.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  State. 
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EXHIBIT  F. 

Copy  of  the  lease  of  the  Isabela  estate  to  Edward  B,  Bntce. 

[Spedal  lease  No.  1.] 

Dbparticent  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Lands, 
Friar  Idmds  Division. 
Isabela.  Estate,  Isahela  Province: 

This  memorandum  of  agreement  made  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  this  6th  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1910,  between  C.  H.  Sleeper,  director  of  lands  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  party 
of  the  first  partj^and  Edward  B.  Bruce,  of  Manila,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth:  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pesos  (1^200.00) 
in  hand  paid  by  said  second  party  to  said  first  party,  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, and  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  kept 
and  performed  by  said  second  party,  said  first  party  has  demised  and  leased  to  said 
second  party  those  certain  parcels  or  tracts  of  land,  situated  within  and  forminffa  part 
of  the  Isabela  friar-lands  estate,  in  the  Province  of  Isabela,  Island  of  Luzon,  Fhmp- 
pine  Islands,  according  to  the  plats  of  the  official  surveys  of  said  estate  now  on  file 
and  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  lands  at  Manila,  to  wit: 

Lots  numbered  4,  5,  6,  9,  13,  15,  16,  24,  26,  28,  30,  31,  41,  43,  45,  46,  48,  49,  52,  53, 
55,  57, 58,  60,  61,  63,  64,  65,  68,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  82,  83,  86,  101,  102,  103,  104,  108, 
109,  110,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  122,  123,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131, 
132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146,  147,  148,  149, 
150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167, 
169,  173,  175,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191, 
192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  197,  198,  199,  200,  206,  207,  208,  209,  216,  222,  226,  227,  228, 
229,  230,  231,  232,  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247, 
248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  and  255,  and  containing  an  area  of  19,448  hectares  35 
ares  and  44  centares,  more  or  less. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  i)arcels  or  tracts  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  of 
right  belonging  unto  the  said  second  party,  for  a  term  of  one  (1)  year,  dating  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1910,  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1910, 
both  dates  inclusive. 

(1)  It  is  mutuaUy  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that 
if,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  one  (1)  year,  said  second  party  shall  elect 
to  purchase  the  premises  herein  leased,  said  first  party  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  sell  and  convey  by  good  and  sufficient  deed  tne  absolute 
title  in  and  to  said  premises;  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  said  deed  of  convey- 
ance from  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  said  second  party  shall  be 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  friar-lands  act  as  amended:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  option  to  {purchase  shall  terminate  upon  the  thirty-firat  day  of 
December,  1910,  die  date  of  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

(2)  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  consideration  for  said  sale  and  conveyance  of  the 
premises  herein  leased,  should  said  second  party  elect  to  purchase  same,  shall  be  the 
Bum  of  four  hundred  twenty- two  thousand  five  hundred  pesos  (1^422,500.00),  currency 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum 
(4%)  per  annum  from  and  including  the  first  day  of  January.  1910;  and  the  payment  of 
said  purchase  price  or  installments  thereof,  together  with  all  interests  accruing  thereon 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  friar  lands  act  as  amended. 

(3)  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  second  party,  at  his  sole  expense,  shall  cause  an 
immediate  examination  of  said  premises  to  be  made  by  a  competent  soil  and  am- 
cultural  expert,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  such  other 
conditions,  circumstances,  and  considerations  as  may  affect  the  value  of  said  premises 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  shall  cause  a  true  report  to  be  prepared  of  the  result  of 
said  examination  and  investigation;  and  should  said  second  party  fail  to  exercise  his 
option  to  purchase  as  herein  granted,  he  will  deliver  to  said  nrst  party  upon  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  this  agreement,  free  of  all  expense  or  charge,  the  said  report 
together  with  b\\  statistics  and  data  prepared  and  submitted  by  said  soil  and  agri- 
ciutural  expert  in  the  course  of  his  examination  of  said  premises. 

And  said  first  party  hereby  certifies  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  Act 
No.  1120,  as  amended,  relative  to  the  leasing  of  vacant  lands  under  section  9  of  said  Act, 
as  amended,  have  been  compiled  with.  This  lease  and  the  option  to  purchase  herein 
granted  may  be  assigned  by  said  second  party. 
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In  testimony  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  at  the  place  and 
upon  the  date  first  hereinabove  written. 

C.  H.  Slbeper, 
Dvrecior  of  Landi^  Party  ofihe  Fint  Part, 

Edward  B.  Brucb, 


Witnesses: 
C.  D.  Behrens. 
G.  W.  Rhebero. 

Approved  this  2lBt  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1910. 


Party  of  the  Second  Part. 


Certified  copy: 


Dean  C  Worcester, 
Secretary  of  the  bUenor. 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Landt. 


Exhibit  G. 
Proepectut  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate.^ 

THE  SAN  JOSE  FRIAR  ESTATE,  MINDORO  ISLAND,  P.  I. 

Sittuition  and  area. — This  estate  is  situated  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  island  of 
Mindoro.  Pandarochan,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  island,  about  2  miles  irom  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  this  estate,  is  about  165  nautical  miles  from  Manila,  168  nautical  miles 
from  Iloilo,  and  265  nautical  miles  from  Cebu.  The  estate  has  a  sea  frontage  of  about 
13  miles  on  the  Straits  of  Mindoro  and  extends  inland  about  the  same  distance.  The 
area  is  22,941  hectares  and  80  ares,  or  about  55,555  acres.  The  beach  is  almost  a  straight 
line  from  one  end  of  the  estate  to  the  other.  The  accompanying  blueprints  shov 
(a)  the  location  with  relation  to  the  island  of  Mindoro  and  (6)  the  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  estate. 

Terrain. — Comparatively  level  ground  extends  inland  from  the  beach  about  4  miles. 
South  of  the  Buesanga  River  a  large,  low,  flat  prairie  stretches  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  estate  and  extends  inland  from  the  beach  in  almost  a  level  plain,  where  the  sou 
is  very  rich. 

Accessibility. — Deep  water  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore,  but  the  nearest 
harbor  to  the  estate  is  at  Pandarochan,  on  Mangarin  Bay,  about  2  miles  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  estate,  which  is  under  the  protection  of  a  tongue  of  land, 
making  a  perfectlv  safe  harbor  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Population. — The  number  of  people  living  on  the  estate,  other  than  Max^vianes 

ione  of  the  wild  non-Christian  tribes),  is  approximately  300.  These  people  were 
wrought,  when  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Recoletos,  chiefly  from  Zambales,  and 
a  few  of  them  from  the  Calamianes  Island[s,  to  work  oiFthe  estate.  They  were  prom- 
ised carabaos  and  other  things  necessary  to  work  the  fields,  and  have  been  required 
to  pay  a  small  rental  to  the  friars  as  evidence  that  they  have  no  claim  or  ri^ht  to  live 
on  the  estate.  The  houses  in  which  they  live  at  present  were  constructed  by  them 
with  materials  from  the  estate. 

Drainage  and  irrigation. — Two  lar^e  rivers  pass  through  the  estate,  and  there  area 
number  of  smaller  river  systems  which  have  their  source  within  the  estate. 

Owinjg  to  the  forest  through  which  pass  the  tributaries  of  the  Romlan  River  system, 
and  which  conserves  througn  successive  seasons  the  drainage  of  the  divide,  this  stream 
has  quite  a  considerable  flow  during  the  entire  year.  At  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  its  mouth,  and  where  it  is  considerablv  below  the  limits  of  the  tidal  flow,  the 
depth  of  water  can  seldom  be  less  than  8  to  10  feet,  and  it  is  fully  as  great  the  entire 
distance  from  here  to  the  outlet,  which  could  admit  boats  of  some  size  at  hi^  tide. 

During  the  extraordinaxy  dry  season  of  last  year,  which  was  the  severest  drought 
Sefior  Sanz,  a  former  administrator  of  the  friars,  had  ever  witnessed  in  Mindoro,  the 
Lumintao  River  had  flow  of  about  2}  feet  deep  and  30  to  40  meters  wide.  Tlie  Bw- 
sanga  had  still  a  larger  flow.  There  are  some  six  rivers  in  addition  to  these  two  which 
never  dry  up  and  would  be  useful  for  irrigation.  (Several  of  these  are  branches  oi  the 
larver  rivers.) 

A  canal  would  irrigate  the  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Romban  River.  Thia 
canal  would  draw  its  supply  from  the  Lumintao  River  and  would  pass  through  the 
range  of  hills  which  form  the  left  bank  of  the  river  5  miles  above  Mangaian,  requirmg 

1  The  maps  going  with  this  prospeotus,  and  Included  In  the  original  an  not  herewith  re|»oducsd. 
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a  cut  of  about  14  meters  through  a  small  saddle  comaecting  the  hills.  At  the  point 
where  the  canal  would  draw  its  supply  the  river  has  an  elevation  of  30  meters  above 
high  tide.  A  log  dam  to  divert  the  stream  into  the  canal  could  be  built  at  a  small 
expense,  there  being  an  abundance  of  timber  in  the  vicinity. 

oot7. — ^The  soil  is  very  good  and  suitable  locations  and  soils  can  be  found  for  all 
claases  of  Philipixine  plants,  especially  for  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  hemp.  One  of  the  best 
localities  for  cultivation  is  the  land  adjoining  the  Bomban  and  Camual  Biver  systems. 
Other  good  locations  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  estate.  Land  north  of 
the  Lumintao  could  be  used  for  planting  sugar  cane  and  rice.  Portions  of  the  divide 
between  the  Lumintao  and  Bugsanga  River  systems  might  be  found  suitable  for  culti- 
vation. 

Climate. — ^The  rains  practically  end  early  in  November,  although  there  are  some 
showers  during  that  month.  After  that  they  cease  almost  entirely  until  liay,  during 
which  month  there  are  thunder  showers  at  considerable  intervals.  The  rains  usually 
beein  in  earnest  about  the  middle  of  June,  although  in  some  years  they  begin  the  first 
of  June  and  others  not  until  the  end  of  July.  There  is,  therefore,  a  well-marked  dry 
season,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  dry  season  of  ^danila.  When  the  rains 
begin  they  are  (]uite  heavy.  It  sometimes  rains  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  without 
stopping.  Ordinarily,  however,  at  comparatively  frequent  intervals,  there  are 
periods  of  two  or  three  days  during  which  it  does  not  rain.  During  the  month  ol 
August  there  is  a  *'  veraniUa  '  (Indian  summer) .  The  southwest  monsoon  is  practically 
contemxKxraneous  with  the  rains. 

Timber.— Qood  timber  can  be  found  both  in  and  outside  of  the  estate.  Molava  of 
superior  and  inferior  quality  and  ^ipil  can  be  obtained.  The  better  classes  of  timber 
are  to  be  found  in  the  forest  west  of  the  divide. 

Agricultural  pouihilities. — Cotton  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  estate.  At  present, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  com  and  ''  palay,''  nothing  is  planted. 

Referring  to  hie  experiments  with  various  crops  on  the  estate,  Sciior  Sanz,  the  former 
administrator,  says  that  "palay  "  was  planted  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  100  for  1 — 
i.e.,  100  cavans  of  rice  for  every  cavan  of  seed.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  rice  were 
properly  sown  and  cultivated  this  might  be  increased  to  120.  He  obtained  220  heads 
m>m  a  single  grain  of  rice  in  one  instance.  He  had  about  3  hectares  under  cultivation. 
He  says  he  had  a  garden  near  his  house  where  he  grew  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  in- 
cluding fine  potatoes  and  onions.  From  1  picul  of  onions  he  obtained  11  piculs.  He 
also  grew  lettuce  and  very  fine  tomatoes.  AH  kinds  of  beans  grew  exceptionally  well; 
also  pease  and  very  fine  peppers.  Muskmelons  and  watermelons  produced  so  abun- 
dant! v  that  a  steamer  load  oi  watermelons  were  shipped  to  Manila. 

Codee  was  planted ,  and  when  he  was  taken  away  as  a  prisoner  during  the  insurrection 
he  says  the  trees  were  loaded  with  their  first  fruit — four  years  after  planting.  The 
trees  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  but  there  was  never  any  disease  among  the 
bunhes. 

Lemons  were  grown  successfully  from  seed  brought  from  the  Caroline  Islands. 
The  lemons  were  large,  thin  skinned,  with  few  seeds,  and  had  an  abundance  of  juice. 
The  trees  produced  heavily,  and  could  be  seen  with  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Oranges  and  grape  fruit  were  also  grown  very  succespfully.  The  trees  were  large 
and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  oranges  were  raised  from  seed  brought  from  China.  Trees 
were  not  introduced. 

He  says  he  has  not  tried  abaca;  but  that  cacao  would  be  certain  to  grow,  as  it  has 
done  well  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Irion,  and  thinks  it  would  grow  on  this  estate 
with  irrigation.  Without  irrigation  it  would  be  necessary  to  plant  it  where  the  soil 
is  damp. 

He  planted  some  60,000  coconuts.  The  nuts  were  cenrinated  by  clearing  an  exten- 
sive area  in  the  forest  where  there  was  plenty  of  shade.  The  nuts  were  watered  about 
once  a  week  and  kept  in  this  place  approximately  a  year  before  being  transplanted, 
in  order  that  the  small  trees  might  reach  considerable  size.  They  were  planted  in 
rows  parallel  with  the  beach,  at  a  distance  of  10  meters  from  each  other  in  both  direc- 
tions. They  were  planted  in  16  rows  and  protected  with  a  wire  fence  on  the  interior, 
but  no  fence  was  put  on  the  beach.  Beginning  at  a  Point  Boio,  the  rows  extended  to 
the  Biver  Bugsanga.  Others  were  afterwards  planted  in  San  Agustin.  The  first 
ones  were  destroyed  by  the  insurrectos  during  the  war.  Some  50  of  the  17,000  planted 
at  San  Agustin  remain  and  have  now  produced  beautiful  trees.  Sixteen  thouraind 
were  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Mangarin.  The  trees  grow  extremely  well.  Up  to 
the  time  Seflor  Sanz  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  insurrectos  he  says  the  trees  were  not 
.  ttacked  in  the  slightest  by  insects. 

Maguey  grows  in  four  places.  The  one  nearest  the  town  is  called  Camillo;  another 
is  Lumintao;  another  place  is  Cajanti,  near  the  River  Bugsanga;  and  another  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River  Lumintao,  near  the  small  river  called  Ayayos. 
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Tobacco  plants  put  in  cultivated  ground  as  an  experiment  grow  tall  and  with  beau- 
tiful leaves. 

4  Animal  industries. — Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  head  of  cattle 
were  bought  from  Jos6  Ladesma.  Of  these  there  were  842  cows  ready  for  breeding. 
The  increase  for  that  year  was  828.  The  second  year  the  increase  was  1,259.  The 
third  year  the  increase  was  1,848.  The  fourth  year  the  insurrection  came  and  all 
except  a  few  wild  ones  were  carried  ofif. 

Laige  bulls  were  brought  from  Australia  and  Spain  and  put  on  the  estate.  They 
did  well,  and  the  difference  in  the  calves  was  inmiediatelv  noticeable.  Ck>WB  from 
Australia  and  Spain  were  never  tried.  The  weak  and  undersized  females  were  dis- 
posed of  and  only  the  large  ones  were  kept. 

Sefior  Sanz  says  that  at  one  time  when  in  Agutaya  he  boup^ht  150  cattle  and  17 
carabaos.  The v' were  small,  wretched  animals,  owing  to  lacE  of  feed  and  also  to 
lack  of  water  there.  After  bringing  them  to  Mangarin  the  cows  were  bred  to  large 
bulls,  and  the  animals  produced  were  magnificent — among  the  beet  there  were  ever 
on  the  estate.  The  same  thin^  happened  with  horses.  Some  horses  were  bought  for 
^6  or  1^8  each,  which  were  thm  and  almost  worthless.  They  almost  doublexl  in  size 
on  good  pasturage  with  plenty  of  water.  The  horses  bred  here  also  did  solendidly 
while  merely  on  pasture.  A  pair  of  laige  black  horses  were  brought  from  Manila  to 
breed  to  the  mares,  and  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  there  were  some  twenty  pairs 
of  splendid  horses  ready  to  break.  The  animals  are  pastured  on  cogon.  When  it  \s 
dry,  another  grass  comes  up  which  makes  good  pasture;  but  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  fresh  cogon,  which  springs  up  (3ter  tne  fields  have  been  burned.  The 
ground  is  very  rich  and  the  cogon  grows  very  well  in  the  dry  season. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  cattle  raising  few  localities  could  be  found  better  than 
this  estate.  It  has  an  abundance  of  cprass  of  good  quality,  and  water  can  be  found  all 
over  the  estate.  The  mountains  and  hills,  which  extend  almost  completely  around 
the  estate,  form  a  natural  barricade. 

Labor. — There  is  very  little  labor  on  the  estate,  and  if  any  considerable  number  of 
laborers  is  required  they  can  be  brought  from  other  islands. 

Value  of  agriculture. — The  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  tract  of  land  are  probably 
unequaled  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  proper  management  and  control.  The 
climate,  the  soil,  the  topography  of  the  land,  and  the  fact  that  the  friars  obtained 
this  concession  from  the  Spanish  government  are  proof  suflScientto  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  better  tract  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


EXHIBIT  H. 

Index  mapy  final  plans,  and  parcels  descriptions  of  the  Santa  Rosa  estate,  illustrating  the 

amount  of  survey  and  office  work  done. 

This  map,  with  final  plans  and  parcels  descriptions,  is  not  herewith  reproduced.  It 
was  intended  for  contrast  with  the  map  of  the  San  Jose  friar  estate  in  order  to  show  the 
relative  amounts  of  survey  work  necessary  on  the  two  estates,  and  the  originals  were 
transmitted  with  the  original  copy  of  this  communication.  Their  reproduction  at  this 
time  is  not  practicable. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  survey  work  done  on  the  San  Jose  estate,  of  56,212.05  acres, 
is  shown  on  one  sheet,  while  that  done  on  the  Santa  Rosa  estate,  of  only  13,231.45 
acrcR,  is  shown  on  a  map  of  29  sheets,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  the  one  showing  all  the 
work  on  the  San  Jose  estate. 

On  the  San  Jose  estate  there  are  no  lot  descriptions;  on  the  Santa  Roea  estate  there 
are  descriptions  of  2,978  lots  which  occupy  101  large  blue-print  sheets. 


EXHIBIT  I. 
Sample  parcel  of  the  Lolomboy  estate  to  illustrate  irregularity  of  individual  holdings. 
Transmitted  with  original  letter,  but  its  reproduction  here  impracticable. 
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EXHIBIT  J. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Horace  L,  Ei^oirUf  president  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Co.,  containing 
information  as  to  whether  sata  company  owns  or  is  interested  in  any  friar  lands  except 
those  necessary  for  its  right  of  way,  stations  and  ballast  pUSy  or  owns  or  has  any  inter- 
est in  any  sugar  mill, 

frair  la.nd8. 

Manila  Railroad  Co., 
Manila^  August  26,  1910, 

Sir:  I  have  received  from  our  New  York  office  a  copy  of  the  text  of  a  resolution 
which  has  been  brought  before  Congress  by  Congressman  Martin  of  Colorado,  and 
reading  as  follows: 

** Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  furnish  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  information  herewith  requested: 

"(a)  Whetner  or  not  the  Speyer  Syndicate,  of  New  York,  or  its  successor,  the  Manila 
Railroad  Company,  has  taken  possession  oi  some  200,000  acres  of  friar  land  on  the 
island  of  Luzon,  as  indicated  in  the  following  statement  of  the  director  of  lands  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  etc." 

It  may  mterest  you  to  know  that  this  companv  has  neither  purchased  nor  acquired 
an  interest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  of  the  fziar  lands  of  the  Government, 
except  a  strip  for  ''right  of  way"  30  meters  wide  across  the  Muntinlupa,  Binyan, 
Santa  Rosa.  Calamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  and  Naic 
estates,  ana  such  small  additional  areas  on  said  estates  necessary  for  station  yards, 
ballast  pits,  and  other  legitimate  railroad  purposes,  as  shown  on  the  location  plans 
presented  and  duly  approved  by  proper  authonty. 

In  further  reference  to  statement  made  by  Congressman  Martin.  I  may  say  that 
this  company  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  m  any  sugar  mill,  either  on  friar 
lands  or  other  lands  in  these  islands. 

Very  respectfully,  Horacb  L.  Higoins, 

President. 

Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Manila. 


EXHIBIT  K. 

Spanish  text  of  news  item  in  La  Vanouardia  of  June  14,  1910,  relative  to  the  so-called 
**mass  meeting"  of  ^^  the  Filipinos  *  to  protest  against  sales  of  friar  lands  to  trusts, 

CONTRA   EL  PULPO  VORAZ — EFECTO   EN  EL  CONQRBSO. 

£1  mensaje  6  telegrama  de  adhesidn  enviado  por  los  ciudadanos  filipinos  que 
acudieron  ai  meeting  popular  oiganizado  por  loe  estudiantes  de  Derecho,  en  esta 
Capital,  ha  producido  sus  naturales  efectos  en  el  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  & 
juzgar  por  el  siguiente  despacho  cablegrdfico  del  Cablenews: 

"Washington,  Junio  IS, 

"El  telegrama  enviado  por  los  organizadores  del  meeting  monstruo  que  se  celebr6 
en  Manila  protestando  contra  la  venta  de  las  haciendas  de  los  frailes  a  los  trusts,  ha 
producido  gran  excitaci6n  en  el  Congreso.  El  mensaje  fu^  leldo  por  el  Congresista 
Martin  y  produjo  una  impresidn  de  gran  efecto.  Ha  side  objeto  de  muchos  comenta- 
lios  por  parte  de  los  Representantes,  y  la  prensa  radical  se  ua  ocupado  extensamente 
del  asunto.'' 

£1  telemma  enviado  &  America  por  el  Comity  Ejecutivo  compuesto  de  los  Sree. 
Quintin  Salas,  Nicanor  Gregoriua,  Ciriaco  Kangle6n,  Vicente  Jimenez,  Rosendo 
Llamas^  Emigdio  Achacoso  y  Antonio  Clfmaco,  todos  estudiantes  de  Derecho,  est& 
concebido  en  los  siguientes  terminos: 
"Representative  Martin,  Washington: 

"Meeting  popular  adhi^rese  campafla  contra  venta  haciendas. 

"Resolucion  correo. 

"Committee.'* 

Loe  estudiantes  nos  dicen  adem^  que  han  contribuido  d  los  fi;a8t06,  ademds  de  las 
personas  mencionadas  ya  en  anteriores  listas,  las  oue  siguen:  Un  amigo  D,  ^0.50; 
La  Vanguardia,  ^5;  Venancio  Cudilla,  P'2;  Lucio  Villareal,  P'O.SO;  La  Democracia, 
l^b\  Partido  Nacional  Progresista,  1^15;  Varios  ligueros,  P"?.    Total,  ^35. 
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EXHIBIT  L. 

Spanish  text  of  news  item  in  La  Democracia  of  June  24, 1910,  relative  to  the  wo-caUed 
**nuus  meeting"  of**  the  Filipinos"  to  protest  against  sales  oj friar  Icmds  to  trusts, 

LOB  TERREN08  D£  LOS  PRAILBS — LOS  QUE  PROTESTAN  CONTRA  SU  YBNTA  8IOUEK  EN 
8U  LABOR  T  TA  HAN  HECHO  OIR  BU  YOZ  EN  EL  MI8MO  CONGRE80  AMERICANO. 

Loe  j6vene8  filipinoB  que,  capitaneadosporloBeBtudianteBde  Derechodeeeta  Capitil, 
ban  venido  emprendiendo  una  campafia  vigoroea  en  contra  de  la  venta  6  loe  trusts  de 
loe  terrenes  de  los  frailes  y  de  otros  terrenes  que  son  de  la  propiedad  del  Eetado,  siguen 
en  8U  labor  meritfeima  y  altamente  patri6tica,  ein  importiu'lee  nada  la  indilerencia 
de  lo6  unoBy  ni  lae  palabras  desalentadoiaB  que  i  sub  oidos  pronuncian  esp&itus  con* 
vencionalistas.  Y  con  los  pocos  fondos  que  ban  cons^^uido  reunir  de  entre  eUos 
mismos  y  de  entre  las  enitoades  filipinas  que  se  ban  prestado  &  secondarloe  en  sus 
generosos  esfuerzos  ban  enviado  al  Congresista  Martin  el  siguiente  lac^nico,  pero 
expresivo  cablegrama: 

''Representante  Martin,  Washington: 
''Meeting  popular  adbi^rese  campafia  venta  baciendas.    Reeolucidn  correo. 

"COHCTE." 

Este  despacbo  ba  Uecado  &  su  destine  y  la  persona  &  quien  ba  sido  dirigido  lo  ha 
becbo  publico  no  en  el  seno  de  sus  amigos,  sino  en  el  seno  mismo  del  Congreeo  de 
que  es  actualmente  miembro. 

El  efecto  producido  por  su  lectura  ba  side  sensacional.  Asf  lo  asegura  otro  cable- 
grama recibido  por  un  peri6dico  americano  de  la  localidad,  el  Cablenews- American,  el 
cual  dice  lo  siguiente: 

"Washington,  Junio  IS. 

"El  cablegrama  enviado  por  un  meeting  popular  al  Congresista  Martin,  de  Colorado, 
ba  producido  grande  sensacidn  en  el  Congreso.  El  Mensaje  ba  sido  leldo  boy  en  la 
Cdmara  por  el  Congresista  Martin  y  su  lectura  ba  impresionado,  siendo  abora  objeto 
de  mucbos  comentarios  entre  los  miembros  de  la  misma  Cdxnara.  Loe  peri<5dico6 
an tigubemamen tales  se  ocupan  mucbo  del  mismo." 

La  recaudaci6n  de  fondos  contintia,  y  d  la  anterior  lista  de  personas  y  entidadee  que 
se  ofrecieron  &  suscribir  con  alguna  suma  para  el  ^xito  de  loe  trabajoe  que  se  vienen 
baciendo  hay  que  afiadir  la  siguiente:  Un  desconocido,  ^0.  50;  La  Van^:uardia,  P5; 
Venancio  Cudilla,  F2;  Lucio  Villareal,  TO.  50;  La  Democracia,  Tb;  Partido  Nacional 
Progresista,  P'15;  Varios  ligueros,*  T7. 


EXHIBIT  M. 

Opinion  of  the  attorney  general  as  to  what  lands  of  the  so-called  friar  estates  are  now  to  be 
considered  as  ^'vacant  lands,* ^  and  therefore  requiring  the  publication  of  ^^bandiUoi" 
as  provided  by  section  3  of  Act  No.  1933,  before  such  lands  may  be  le^aUy  sold  or  leased 
by  the  director  of  lands,  illustrating  the  fact  that  all  occupants  offruxr  lands  have  been 
considered  as  having  a  preferential  right  to  purchase  their  holdings. 

Bureau  of  Justtcr, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Manila,  June  15,  1909, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor,  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  25, 1909,  to  submit  an  opinion 
upon  the  following  question: 

What  lands  of  the  so-called  friar  estates  are  now  to  be  considered  as  beine  "vacant 
lands,"  and  therefore  requiring  the  publication  of  "bandilloe  "  as  provided  hy  section 
3  of  Act  No.  1933,  before  such  lands  may  be  legally  sold  or  leasea  by  the  director  of 
lands? 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  11  of  Act  No.  1120,  was  added  to  said  section  by 
Act  No.  1847  and  was  amended  by  section  3  of  Act  No.  1933  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  case  of  lease  of  vacant  lands,  as  well  as  in  case  of  sale  of  same  under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  nine  of  this  act,  the  director  of  lands  shall  notify  tbe  munia{Ml 
president  or  municipal  presidents  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities  in  wbicb  said 
lands  lie  before  the  same  takes  place.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  by  said  munic- 
ipal president  or  municipal  presidents  the  latter  shall  publish  tbe  same  for  three 
consecutive  days,  by  bandillos,  in  the  poblaci6n  and  barrio  or  barrios  affected,  and 
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shall  certify  all  these  acte  to  the  director  of  lands  who  shall  then,  and  not  before^ 
proceed  to  execute  the  contract  of  lease  or  to  make  the  said  sale  with  preference, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  to  the  purchaser  who  has  been  a  tenant  or  bona  fide 
occuxMuit  at  any  time  of  the  said  lands  or  part  thereof}  and  if  there  has  been  more  than 
one  occupant  to  the  last  tenant  or  occupant:  Providedy  however.  That  no  contract  for 
the  lease  of  and  no  sale  of  vacant  lands  made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be 
valid  nor  of  any  effect  without  the  requisite  as  to  publication  by  bandiHos^  above 
provided." 

Said  Act  No.  1933  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  May  20,  1909,  and  was  enacted 
to  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  said  amendment  refers  to  lands  which  were 
vacant  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act  No.  1933,  and  does  not  refer  to  all  lands 
which  were  vacant  upon  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  friar  lands  by  liie  govern- 
ment, some  of  which  have  since  been  leased  by  the  govemm^it  to  certain  tenants 
not  included  under  the  heading  of  '^ actual  and  Dona  nde  occupants." 

The  term  "vacant  lands "  as  used  in  said  act  can  only  mean  lands  that  are  unoccu- 
pied and  Ijdng  idle  without  being  leased  under  the  provisions  of  the  friu^lands  act. 
when  it  is  proposed  to  sell  or  lease  any  portion  of  such  unoccupied  lands,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  tne  director  of  lands  to  notify  the  municipal  president,  who  will  cause 
bandUloa  to  be  published  for  three  days  in  the  poblac6n  and  the  barrio  or  barrios 
affected,  and  when  the  municipal  president  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  director  of 
lands  the  latter  shall  proceed  to  sell  or  lease  said  land,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving 
preference  to  a  former  occupant  of  said  land,  if  there  be  one,  and,  if  there  has  been 
more  than  one  occupant,  to  the  last  tenant  or  occupant. 

The  said  act  No.  1933  can  not  in  any  way  affect  or  invalidate  the  contracts  of  lease 
or  the  sales  of  such  lands  made  since  the  purchase  thereof  by  the  government  and 
before  the  passage  of  said  amendment,  but  can  only  apply  to  leases  and  sales  made 
after  its  passage. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  lands  which  were  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
said  act,  or  which  later  become  vacant  by  surrender  of  leases,  or  otherwise,  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  said  amendatory  act. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  R.  Harvet,  Solicitor  General. 

Director  of  Lands,  Manila. 


Approved : 


loNACio  ViLLAMOR,  Attorney  General, 


EXHIBIT  N. 
Rents  schedules  effective  from  beginning  of  lease  year  1908-9  on  various  friar  estates. 


Biff  AN  ESTATE. 
[Rate  per  are.] 


Urban  lots: 

First... 

Second. 

Third.. 
Rural  lots: 

First... 

Second. 


[Rate  per  H.] 
Irrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Unirrigated: 

Ffist 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Beach  lands: 

First 

Second 

Minimum  chaige,  T2, 


n.oo 

.50 
.25 

.20 
.10 


12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.00 

*2.00 
1.00 


CALAMBA  ESTATE. 

[Rate  per  are.] 

Urban  lots: 

First ri.0O 

Second 50 

Third 25 

Rural  lots: 

First 50 

Second 20 

[Rate  per  H.] 
Irrigated: 

First 12.00 

Second 10.  00 

Third 8.00 

Unirrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Beach  lands: 

First 

Second 

Minimum  chaige,  T2, 


8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.00 

2.00 
1.00 
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DCUS  ESTATE. 

[Bate  per  are.] 

Urban  lots: 

First ^1.00 

Second 50 

Third 26 

Rural  lots: 

First 20 

Second 10 

[Rate  per  H.) 

Irrigated: 

First 12.00 

Second 10. 00 

Third 8.00 

Unirrigated: 

First 8.00 

Second 6.00 

Third 4.00 

Fourth 2. 00 

Fifth 1.00 

Fisheries: 

First 20.00 

Second 10. 00 

Salt  beds: 

FiMt 20.00 

Second 10.00 

Beach  lands: 

First 2. 00 

Second 1.00 

Minimum  charge,  T2, 

LOLOMBOr  ESTATE. 

(No  urban  lots.) 

[Rate  per  are.) 


Rural  lots: 
Firet... 
Second. 


.20 
.10 


[Rate  per  H.] 

Irrigated: 

First 12  00 

Second 10. 00 

Third 8.00 

Unirrigated: 

First 8. 00 

Second 6. 00 

Third 4.00 

Fourth 2.00 

Fifth 1.00 

Fisheries: 

First 20.00 

Second ,  10. 00 

Minimum  charge,  T2. 

MUNTINLVPA  ESTATE. 

(No  urban  lots.) 

[Rate  per  are.] 


.20 
.10 


Rural  lots: 

First 

Second 

(No  irrigated.) 

[Rate  per  H.] 
Unirrigated: 

First 8.00 

Second 6. 00 

Third 4.00 


XUNTIKLUPA  S8TAT»-<»ntilLUed. 
[Rate  per  H— ContbtiMd.] 


Unirrigated— Continued. 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Minimum  chaige,  ^2. 


00 

1.00 


Urban  lots: 

First... 

Second. 

Third.. 
Rural  lots: 

First... 

Second. 


NAIC  ESTATE. 


[Rate  per  art.] 


1,00 
.40 
.25 

.20 
.10 


[Rate  per  H.] 

Irrigated: 

First 12,00 

Second 10. 00 

Third 8.00 

Unirrigated: 

Ffist 8.00 

Second 6.00 

Third 4-00 

Fourth 2.00 

Fifth 1.00 

Fisheries: 

First 20.00 

Second 10. 00 

Salt  beds: 

First 20.00 

Second 10.00 

Beach  lands: 

Firat 2.00 

Second 1. 00 

Minimum  charge,  ^2. 

PIEDAD  ESTATE. 

(No  urban  lots.) 

[Rate  per  are.) 


.20 

.10 


Rural  lots: 

First 

Second 

(No  irrigated.) 

[Rate  per  H.1 

Unirrigated: 

Fust 9.00 

Second 7.00 

Third 5.00 

Fourth 2.00 

Fifth 1.00 

Minimum  charge,  P2. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   DE   MALABON    ESTATE. 

[Rate  per  are.] 


Urban  lots: 

First... 
Second. 
Third..: 
Rural  lots: 
First. . . 
Second. 


1.00 
.60 
.25 

.20 
.10 
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SAK     YBANGISCO    DB  MALABON  X8TATX— 

contiiiued. 

[Hate  per  H.) 

Irrigated: 

Firat n2.00 

Second 10. 00 

Third 8.00 

Unirrigated: 

First 8,00 

Second 6. 00 

Third 4.00 

Fourth 2.00 

Fifth 1.00 

Fifiheries: 

First 20.00 

Second 10. 00 

Salt  beds: 

First 20.00 

Second 10. 00 

Beach  lands: 

First 2.00 

Second 1.00 

Minimum  charge,  T2, 

SANTA  CBUZ  DE  MALABON. 


Urban  lots: 

First... 

Second. 
Rural  lots: 

First... 

Second. 


[Rate  per  are.] 


[Bate  per  H.] 
Irrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

TJnirrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Fisheries: 

First 

Second 

Salt  beds: 

First 

Second 

Beach  lands: 

First 

Second 

Minimum  charge,  T2, 


.60 
.30 

.20 
.10 


12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.00 

20.00 
10.00 

20.00 
10.00 

2.00 
1.00 


BANTA  MABIA  DB  PANDI  E8TATB. 

[Rate  per  are.] 


Urban  lots: 
First,. 
Second 


.60 
.30 


8  ANTA  MABIA  DB  PAMDI  B8TATB— COBt'd. 


Rural  lots: 
First... 
Second. 


[Rate  per  H.l 
Irrigated: 

First... 

Second 

Unirrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Fisheries: 

First 

Second 

Minimum  charge,  ^2. 

TALA  E8TATX. 
[Rate  per  are.] 

(No  urban  lots.) 
Rural  lots: 

First ^ 

Second 


r.20 
.10 


8.00 
6.00 

10.00 
8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
1.00 

20.00 
10.00 


.20 
.10 


[Rate  per  H.] 

(No  irrigated.) 
Unirrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Minimum  charge,  T2. 


9.00 
7.00 
6.00 
2.00 
1.00 


Urban  lots: 
First.. 
Second 
Third.. 

Rural  lots: 
First.. 
Second 


TAUSAT-MINOLANILLA . 

[Rate  per  are.] 


[Rate  per  H.] 
Irrigated: 

First , 

Second , 

Third 

Unirrigated: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Minimum  charge,  T2. 


1.00 
.50 
.25 

.20 
.10 


12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.00 


Note.— Above  rates  apply  to  tempon.  ry  leases  onlv.  Estates  on  sale  at  date  above 
schedules  became  effective,  with  the  exception  of  Banilad,  have  onlv  three-year 
leases,  and  upon  all  estates  sold  annual  rental  is  5  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  lands. 

No  new  rates  went  into  effect  for  Isabela,  Malinta,  Muntinlupa.  and  Santa  Rosa, 
on  account  of  the  pending  sale  of  these  estates.  Rates  as  establisned  for  San  Fran- 
dsco  de  Malabon  and  Lolomboy  did  not  become  effective  by  reason  of  the  continuation 
of  old  temporary  leases,  pending  their  withdrawal  for  cancellation  on  account  of  sale. 
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EXHIBIT  O. 

Table  showing f  in  acres,  the  area  induded  witkin  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the/i 

estates;  <ilso  the  cost  and  the  cost  per  acre. 


landt 


Eitotes. 


Banllad 

Binagbag 

Blnan 

Calamba 

Dampol 

Oulguinto 

tmas 

Isabela 

Lolomboy 

lUUnta 

Hatamo 

Hontinlupa 

Nalc 

Orion 

Piedad 

San  Fraoelaoo  de  Ifalabon 

San  Jose 

San  ICaroos 

Santa  Crus  de  Malabon. . . 

Santa  Maria  de  Pandi 

Santa  Rosa 

Tala 

Talisay-MinglanUla 

Total 


Areapur- 
chasea,  In 


4,812.50 
736.88 

9,147.50 
S4,182.fi0 

2,322.33 

2,354.21 
45,607.fi0 
49.727.50 
12,943.73 

8,995.00 
29.50 

7,067.50 
19,060.00 

2,290.00 

9,650.00 
28,622.50 
68,166.00 
218.56 
24,487.50 
25,855.00 
13,675.00 
16,740.00 
20,060.00 


Poitdiase 
prloe.i 


1105,999.75 

17,996.38 

300,791.90 

602,721.05 

75,323.78 

77,783.94 

1,036,012.15 

159.858.01 

486.620.60 

220,210.66 

841.00 

43.838.53 

491.355.77 

49.025.16 

165,171.73 

534,937.41 

296,782.07 

6.162.39 

518.706.22 

527,318.65 

455.117.36 

112.054.33 

553, 803. 4S 


366,600.»  I  6,930,403.70 


Fbtrate 


•22.03 
24.34 
32.88 
30.27 
32.43 
32.90 
22.72 

3-21 
37.60 
24.65 
28.  SI 

e.20 
25.7% 
21.41 
17.12 
1&.60 

5.14 
2b.  20 
21.18 
X.40 
23.28 

6.  a 

27.63 


1  United  States  corrency. 

EXHIBITS  P  TO  Y. 

The  following  exhibits,  copies  of  which  were  transmitted  with  the  original  letter 
are  not  reproduced  here  tor  tne  reason  that  they  are  already  printed  as  public  docu- 
ments, and  may  be  had  upon  application:  • 

P.  Primer  containing  questions  and  answers  on  the  public-land  laws  in  force  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  (English  edition). 

Q.  Primer  containing  questions  and  answers  on  the  public-land  laws  in  force  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  (Spanish  edition). 

R.  Primer  containing  questions  and  answers  on  the  public-land .  laws  in  force  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  (Tasfatog  edition). 

S.  Free  patent  circular  (Spanish-English  edition). 

T.  Free  patent  circular  ?£nglish-Ta^og  edition). 

U.  Free  patent  circular  (Cebuano-Spanish-En^li^  iedition). 

V.  Free  patent  circular  (Panayano-English  edition). 

W.  Free  patent  circular  (Ilocano-English  edition). 

X.  Free  patent  circular  (Pampanga-English  edition). 

Y.  Free  patent  circular  (Bicol-English  edition). 
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EXHIBIT  Z. 

Circular  letter  from  the  director  of  lands  to  all  provincial  treasurers  requesting  (hem  to 

keep  supplied  vnthfree  patent  circulars. 

Manila,  July  2Sy  1908. 
To  all  provincial  treasurers: 

As  Chapter  IV  of  the  public  land  act,  relating  to  free  patents,  will  expire  on  the  3l8t 
day  of  December  of  the  present  year,  it  is  desix^  that  you  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  a 
supply  of  blank  forms  of  application  in  order  that  those  persons  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  provision  may  do  so  without  delay. 

If  3rou  have  none  of  these  forms  at  this  time  it  is  requested  that  you  make  requisition 
on  this  bureau  for  as  many  as  you  think  you  may  be  able  to  use;  also  make  requisition 
for  a  supplv  of  free-patent  circulars  if  you  have  none  in  your  office.  These  circulars 
are  printea  in  seveml  dialects,  and  circulars  in  the  dialect  of  your  province  will  be 
sent  to  you  upon  request. 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 

Certified  copy: 

G.  H.  Sleeper. 


EXHIBIT  Aa.  ^ 

Sample  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  director  of  lands  to  all  provincial  treasurers^  requesting 
them  to  supply  the  various  municipal  treasurers  in  their  provinces  unth  ihe  circulars 
containing  questions  and  answers  on  the  public  land  act. 

Manila,  November  6, 1909. 
To  all  provincial  treasurers: 

There  were  forwarded  to  vou  a  short  time  ago  a  supply  of  Tagalog  circulars  containing 
questions  and  answers  on  the  public  land  act. 

It  is  requested  that  the  various  municipal  treasurers  of  your  province  be  furnished 
with  a  supply  of  same  for  distribution  to  interested  parties. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 
Certified  copy: 

C.  H.  Sleeper. 


EXHIBIT  Bb. 

Sample  of  the  leases  entered  into  v:ith  Mr.  A.  F. 

Thaver. 

B.  L.  FOBM  No.  26  (A). 

1 

Name,  Thayer,  A.  F.                  Barrio,  Nueva  St., 

4S6,  Malate,  Manila. 

s 

Lot              Sheet              Section 

Calamba  Estate. 

Area,  406  H.  11  A.  iO  C.             Class,  Unirrigated. 

Percentage, 

• 

o 

GO 
< 

Rental,  TptJ.SS  Payable  September  1, 1910. 

Effective  from  Apnl  /,  1910  to  September  SO,  1910 

• 

Lease                      Parcel                      Credits,    - 

-  r 

Lease                      Parcel                      Credits,    - 

•    T 

>1 

Lease                      Parcel                      Credits,    - 

-  r 

Lease                      Parcel                      Credits,    - 

-  r 

^ 

Lease                      Parcel                     Credits,    - 

-  r 

2 

Lease                      Parcel                      Credits,    - 

•  r 

§ 

Lease                      Parcel                      Credits,    - 

•    T 

Lease                      Parcel                     Credits,    - 

Total  Credits,    - 

-    T 

•  r 
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Department  of  the  Interior. 
Dkpabtamento  de  lo  Imtbrior. 

Bureau  op  Lands. 

OnONA  DE  Tereenob. 

Friar  Lands  Division. 
Division  de  los  Terrenos  db  los  Frailes. 

Galamba  Estate,! 

Hacienda,!  TEMPORARY  LEASE   No.  2172. 

Laguna  Province.  I  Arrendamiento  provisional  No. 

ProvinciaJ 

This  indenture,  made  in  duplicate,  this  fc/day  of  April,  1910 ^  between  C.  H.  Sleeper, 
Esta  escritura  hecna  por  dupUcado,         noy  dia  de  cntoe  C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Director  de  Terrenos,  en  nombre  del  Qoblemo  de  las  Islas 

Islands,  as  authorized  bv  the  provisions  of  the  Friar  Lands  Act  No.  1120,  as  Lesmr: 
Fllipinas,  segtUi  autorlxan  las  cfisposiclones  de  la    Ley  de  los  Terrenos  de  los  Frailes,  No.  1120,  como  Arma 

and  A,  F,  Thayer,  a  resident  of  the  Municipality  of  Manila,  Province  of  Manila,  aa 
dor;  y  residente  del  Mimiclpio  de  Provincia  de  oomo 

T  f^aiv> ' 

Arrendatario: 

Witnesseth,  that  said  Lessor,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  covenants,  and 
[Hace  constar,  que  dlcho  Arrendador,  en  conslderacidn  de  las  rentas,  pactos  y 

conditions  hereinafter  stated,  and  hereby  agreed  to  be  paid,  observed,  and  performed 
oondiciones  m&s  adelante  expresados,  y  que  por  la  presente  oonvlene  pagar,  observar  y  cumplir 

bv  said  Lessee,  does  hereby  lease,  let,  and  demise  imto  the  said  Lessee  that  certain 
dlcho  Arrendatario,  arrlenda,  ceae  y  traspasa  A  dlcho  Arrendatario 

tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  in  the  municipalty  of  Calamba,  Province  of  Laguna, 
U  parcela  de  terreno  sltuada  en  el  munidpio  de  Proviiicia  de 

known  and  desie^ted  as  Lot  No. 
oonoclda  y  designada  como  Lote  No. 


1          LotsNoe. 

Sheet  No. 

Section  No. 

1997 

59-58 

10-11-12-2-3 

C^ 

;            1999 

59 

5-6-7-9-10-11 

• 

o 

1            2000 

55-59 

l-5-a-4-7-8-ll 

^ 

2776 

59 

1-2-5-6 

2777 

59-60 

3-3-7-8 

;            2858 

59-54-60-55 

3  4  9  8  9-1 

2859 

59-60 

2-4-5-6-7-8-9 

h3 

2860 

54-60 

1-5-3-5-6 

1     1 

* 

2861 

54-60 

1-5-6-9 

^ 

2869 

54-53 

1-2-9-10 

» 
H 

2872 

53 

5-6-9-10 

2873 

53 

6-7-10-11 

2868 

60-53-61-54 

3-9-4-1 

c, 


in  accordance 
deacocrdo 


of   said  estate,  and  containing  an  area  of  406  H.  11  A.   20 
de  dicha  Hacienda,  y  que  contiene  on  area  de 

with   the   official    maps   and   records  of    technical   descriptions  of    surveys  and 
oon  las  mapas  ofldales  y  registros  de  las  deecrlpdones  ttoiicas  de  las  medidonci  y 

boundaries  of  said  lot,  which  are  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  Lessor  in  the  Bureau 
limltes  de  dlcha  paroela,  que  obran  en  la  ofldna  del  Arrendador  en  la  Ofldna 

of  Lands  at  Manila. 
de  Terrenos  en  Manila. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  above-described  lot,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto 
^ara  que  tenga  y  posea  la  parcela  arrlba  descrita,  con  todas  las  pertenendaa  que  de 

ight  belonging,  unto  said  Lessee,  for  a  term  of  six  vumthe,  dating  from  the 
tio  le  oorresponda,  dicho  Arrendatario,  por  un  t^rmlno  de  deade  el 

^ay  of  April,  1910,  until  the  last  day  of  September,  1910. 
de  hasta  el  lUtimo  dla  de 
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In   consideration   whereof,    and   recognizing  eaid   lot  as   the   property   of   the 
En  oonsiderBcldn  A  lo  coal,  y  reoonodendo  dlcho  lote  oomo  proprledad  del  Oobiemo  de  laa 

Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  said  Lessee  hereby  agrees  to  pay  annually 
btas  FUiplxias,  dlcho  Arrendatario  se  oompromete  por  b  presente  A  pagar  anuumente 

as  rental  therefor,  to  said  Lessor,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  at  such 
eomo  rcnta  del  mJanio,  &  dlcho  Airendador,  6  k  mi  representante  debldamente  antorisado,  en  el 

place  as  said  Lessor  may  designate,   the  sum   of  four  hundred  eighty-seven  pesos 
mgvt  qa«  el  reptldo  Airendador  designe,  la  cantidad  de 

and  thirty-three  centavos  (^487. S3) ^  in  one  equal   installments,    on   or  before   the 

en  p£uo8  Iguales,  el  dia  1.* 

first   day  of  September ,   during  the  term  of  this  lease:   Provided^  however ,   That 
de  6  antei,  mlentraa  dure  eete  arrendamlento:  Eniendiindotef  tin  embaifOf 

if  said  Lessee  so  elects,  the  total  annual  rental  may  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
Qae  si  dlcho  Arrendatario  lo  ellgiese,  toda  la  renta  anual  puede  ser  pagada  en  la 

date    first  stated,    during   each   year   of  said   term:   And  provided  further^   That 
fecha  prtmoo  menclonada,  6  antes,  durante  cada  aflo  de  dlcho  t^rmlno;  y  entendltodose, 

upon   default  of  said    Lessee  in   the   payment  of  any  such   first  installment   of 
aaem4a  que  al  dejar  dlcho  Arrendatario  de  pagar  cualqulera  de  dlchos  primeros  plazos  de 

rental   as  aforesaid,   the   total  annual  rental  shall   thereupon   become   due   and 
rent*  oomo  queda  dlcho,  toda  la  renta  anoal  vencerA  y  serA  pagadera  acto  seguldo. 

payable. 

In    further   consideration,    and   as   an   essential   condition   of   this   lease,    said 
En  conslderaddn  ademAs,  y  oomo  condlcidn  eeencfalde  eete  arrendamlento,  dlcho 

Lessee    does    hereby    waive    and    renounce    his    right,    under    the   provisions    of 
Arrendatario  renunda  por  la  presente  su  derecho  con  arreglo  A  las  disposiciones  del 

Section  80  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  notice  or  demand  for  payment  of 
artlcolo  80  del  Cddigo  de  Prooedimlento  Civil  de  ser  notlflcado  6  demandado  para  el  pago  ae 

rentals  due,  likewise  waiving  and  renouncing  any  right  which  he  might  have 
las  rentas  debldas,  renundando  de  Igual  modo  cualquler  derecho  que  pudlera  tener 

under  the  provisions  of  Article  1575  of  the  Civil  Code  to  a  reduction  of  rental 
por  vlrtud  de  las  dtsposictones  del  articulo  1575  del  Cddigo  Civil  A  una  reducddn  de  la  renta 

on  account  of  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  any  and  all  extraordinary 
por  razdn  de  p^dida  6  dafios  aubidos  por  causa  de  cases  fortultos  extraordtnarioe 

or    unforeseen   fortuitous   events.    Said   Lessee   agrees   that  he   shall   not   sublet 
6  ImpreTistos.    Dlcho  Arrendatario  se  oompromete  A  no  subarrendar 

or   sublease   said   lot,    or   any   part   or   parts   thereof,    nor   shall   he   transfer  or 
el  referido  lote  nl  ninguna  parte  del  mismo,  A  no  transferir 

assign    this    lease,    without    first    having    secured    the    written    consent    of    said 
este  arrendamlento  sin  obtener  in^viamente  el  oonsentimiento  por  escrito  del 

Lessor,    and    that   he    shall    not    commit   any    waste    nor   permit   any    trespass, 
Airendador,  y  A  no  cometer  ningdn  destroso  ni  permltir  ninguna  Invasidn 

upon  said  lot,  but  that  he  shall  report  immediately  to  said  Lessor  any  trespass 
de  dlcho  lote,  y  A  dar  cuenta  Inmedlatamente  al  Arrendador  de  cualquler  Invasidn 

or   attempted   trespass   thereon,    or  any   action   of  any   person   or   persons   upon 
d  tentatlva  del  nvasldn  del  mlsmo  y  de  cualquler  acto  de  cualesquler  peraonas 

any  adjacent  property,  which  might  result  in  injury  or  damage  to  said  lot. 
en  propledad  adyacente  que  pueda  dar  por  resultado  el  dafto  6  perjuido  de  dicho  lote. 

Said  Lessee  further  agrees  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  hereinabove  stated, 
Dlcho  Arrendatario  convlene  ademAs,  que  A  la  expiraciOn  del  plazo  antes  designado,  <5  al  faltar  dicho 

or  upon  the  default  of  said  Leasee  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereof. 
Arrendatario  al  cumplimiento  de  cualquiera  de  las  condiciones  de  este  contrato,  el  ref^ldo  Arrendador 

said  Lessor  may  terminate  this  lease;  and  that  upon  its  termination  for  such  defaults, 
podrA  dar  por  termlnado  este  arrendamlento;  y  que  A  la  terminacidn  de  este  por  dicha  falta,  el  repetido 

said  Lessee  shall  vacate  said  lot  immediatelv:  Protided,  hou^ever,  That  any  sum  or 
Arrendatario  deJarA'  hunedlatamente  desocupado  dicho  fote:  EntendUndose,  sin  embargo^  Que  cualesquler 

sums  of  money  due  by  said  Lei^soe  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
cantldades  de  dlnero  que  dicho  Arrendatario  deba  al  Gobierno  de  las  Islas  Filipinas  por  concepto  de  rentas 

rental  accniing  upon  this  lease,  or  for  damages  arising  from  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
de  dicho  arrendamlento,  6  i>or  diAos  provenientes  de  cualquler  infracci6n  de  las  condiciones  de  este  con- 

tions  hereof,  shall  be  at  all  times  a  valid  first  lien  upon  all  buildings,  fixtures,  and  other 
trato,  sera  siempre  un  primer  gravamen  vAlido  sobre  todos  los  ediflcios,  instalaclones  y  demAs  propiedad 

property  belonging  to  said  Lessee  and  situated  upon  said  lot,  and  if,  upon  the  termination 
perteneclente  al  repetido  Arrendatario  que  est^n  situados  en  dicho  lote,  y  si,  A  la  t«rmlnaci<Sn  de  este  arrenda- 

of  this  lease  on  account  of  such  default  of  said  Lessee,  as  aforesaid,  there  remains  due 
miento  por  razdn  de  dicha  falta  del  mencionado  Arrendatario,  como  queda  dicho,  restan  cualesquler  sumas 

to  said  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  whether 
de  dlnero  debidas  A  dicho  Gobierno  de  las  Isias  Filipinas,  sea  por  concepto  de  renta  6  por  otro  concepto,  como 
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for  rental  or  otherwise,  as  aforesaid,  said  Lessee  shall  not  remove  said  property  from 
quada  ezprendo,  dicbo  AmndAtario  no  retlrari  la  mendonada  propiadad  del  lepetido  lote  sin  nabv  previa- 

said  lot  without  first  having  satisfied  such  indebtedness,  or  without  fiist  having  secured 
mente  satiafecbo  semejante  deada,d  sin  habor  obtenldo  preriamente  d  ouiumiUmignto  por  eacruo  del  repe* 

the  written  consent  of  said  Lessor  to  so  remove  said  property:  And  provided  further, 
tidoArrendadarparareUrarla:  Y  tnUndihidote  adem&i.  Que  ai  dJcha  propiadad  no  haaidorettrada  da  dkho 

That  if  such  property  has  not  been  removed  from  said  lot  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
lota  A  la  ezpiramdn  da  trainta  dJaa  daeda  la  facha  da  la  tannlnacidn  dal  eontiato  por  incampUniicntD,  oe 

days  from  the  date  of  said  termination  for  default,  then  it  shall  be  considered  that  said 
conndararA  qua  el  mandonado  Arrandatario  ha  atMoidonado  todo  derecho,  tftulo  6  Interfla  sobre  la  propie> 

lessee  has  relinquished  and  abandoned  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  said  prop- 
dad  rapatlda,  y  al  Arrandador  podri  antrar  an  dicho  Iota  y  tomar  poaaaidn  dd  mismo,  ad  oomo  da  la  men- 

erty,  and  said  lessor  may  enter  upon  said  lot  and  take  possession  thereof,  and  likewise 
olonada  propiadad  por  daracho  da  aocedon. 

of  said  property,  by  right  of  accession. 

In  testimony  whereof  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands. 
En  taatlmonio  de  lo  coal,  laa  refarldaa  partes  lo  firman  da  su  puflo  y  letra. 

C.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  o/Landi. 
Diretiorde  Ternnat. 

A.  F.  Thatbr. 

Signed  by  the  lessee  in  the  presence  of-r- 
Firmado  por  al  Arrandatario  an  prasencla  da 

Rafael  Pabalan. 

CoRNELio  Sanhaoo. 

Approved: 

Aprobado: 

Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sacratano  de  lo  Interior. 
A  true  copy: 

C.  H.  Sleeper,  Director  of  Lands. 

Dlrei^or  da  Tcfienos. 


BEPOST  BT  FBABE  W.  CABPElfTEB,  EXECUTIVE  SECBETABT. 


The  Government  of  the  Phiuppine  Islands, 

Executive  Bureau, 
Manila,  August  8,  1910. 

Sir:  As  of  official  interest  to  the  Government  and  of  official  and 
personal  concern  to  myself,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
statement  for  your  information  and  such  action  as  you  may  deem 
proper: 

On  June  14  last,  while  on  vacation  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  my  attention 
was  called  to  what  purported  to  be  a  telegraphic  news  item  from 
Washington,  published  m  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  that  date,  to 
the  effect  that  a  resolution  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Martin,  of  Colorado,  demanding  an  investigation  of  the 
reported  lease  and  purchase  of  ''friar  lands  by  L.  C.  Worcester  and 
myself,  and  ''charging  malfeasance  in  office/'  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  Washington  and  reported  in  person  upon  arrival  to  Col.  Frank 
Mclntyre,  United  States  Army,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs.  I  requested  that,  if  possible,  mvestigation,  or  at  least  a  hear- 
ing be  given  me  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the  expiration 
of  my  leave  of  absence,  with  the  consequent  necessity  of  embark- 
ing upon  the  long  return  journey  to  Manna.  My  presence  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  reason  therefor  were  reported  by  Col.  Mclntyre  (see 
inclosed  copies  of  his  letters  dated  June  15  and  June  17,  1910,  marked 
"A"  and  "B,"  respectively)  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  appear  before 
him,  make  a  statement  of  my  transactions  with  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  lands  in  question  so  far  as  I  am  personaUv  concerned — 
there  being  no  connection  whatever  between  L.  C.  Worcester  and 
myself,  not  even  personal  acquaintance — and  questioned  me  on  the 
important  points  of  my  contract  with  the  Government.  Mr.  Olm- 
sted, chairman  of  the  committee,  also  kindly  undertook  to  arrange 
for  me  to  appear  before  the  committee,  but  found  it  impracticable 
because  of  the  few  days  remaining  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. He  advised  me  to  return  to  Manila  according  to  my  trans- 
Eortation  arrangements,  as  previously  nxade,  and  upon  my  arrival 
ere,  where  I  could  have  access  to  official  and  private  records,  which 
I  had  not  taken  with  me  to  the  United  States,  to  prepare  and  for- 
ward to  him  a  written  statement  covering  the  entire  matter.  Hav- 
ing arrived  in  Manila  the  24th  ultimo,  I  desire  to  proceed  with  the 
least  practicable  delay  to  comply  with  those  instructions,  and  in  doing 
so  wish  to  include,  if  possible,  with  my  statement  information  of  the 
definite  final  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  my 
"  friar-land  "  transactions  with  it. 

Stated  as  concisely  as  may  be,  the  facts,  including  my  motives,  in 
the  matter  of  my  transactions  with  the  government  in  the  lease  and 
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purchase  of  *' friar  lands"  are  as  follows,  all  well  known  to  practicallv 
everyone  at  Manila  in  and  outside  of  Philippine  government  service 
who  is  interested  in  the  course  of  **friar-lana"  affairs  and  to  a  multi- 
tude who  are  not: 

I  am  not,  have  not  been,  do  not  anticipate  being,  nor  have  I  ever 
sou^t  or  received  any  proposition  to  be  tne  agent  or  associate  of  any 
corporation,  syndicate,  or  individual  capitalist — ^American,  Filipino, 
or  foreigner. 

MOTIVES    WHICH  OCCASIONED   TRANSACTIONS. 

The  investment  in  the  United  States  of  such  savings  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  from  my  salary  has  been  of  doubtful  wisdom 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  personal  attention  from  this 
great  distance,  and  difficult  because  the  amounts  available  have  been 
and  are  of  course  small.  From  these  circumstances  naturally  arose  a 
desire  on  mv  part  to  find,  if  possible,  some  safe  and  advantageous 
investment  here  in  the  Philippines  wnich  in  no  way  could  interfere 
with  my  official  duties,  and  it  it  did  not  give  me  great  pecuniary  gain 
might  at  least  be  reasonably  secure  from  loss  of  the  capital  I  should 
invest,  give  me  a  healthful  and  pleasant  diversion  on  holidays  and 
a  means  of  livelihood  when  age  or  ill  health  might  incapacitate  me  for 
office  work.  Having  some  practical  knowledge  and  a  keen  liking  for 
agriculture,  I  felt  most  inclined  to  seek  my  objectives  by  means  of  the 
purchase  of  land  on  terms  which  would  permit  me  as  far  as  possible  to 
use  my  salary  savings  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  implements  and 
for  the  other  expenses  of  cultivation  and  pay  for  the  land  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  crops. 

Search  for  land  availabe  to  meet  my  purposes  was  restricted  to  such 
as  I  could  acquire  on  small  annual  payments  and  to  localities  easily 
accessible  from  Manila.  No  pubhc  lands  lie  within  this  district  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  neither  could  I  find  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  this 
city  private  land  which  I  could  secure  on  terms  within  my  reach.  I 
found,  however,  two  ** friar-lands"  estates — Piedad  and  Tala — which 
met  the  requirement  as  to  accessibiUty  from  Manila  and  comprised 
much  vacant  land  available  for  lease.  Of  these  two  estates,  which 
adjoin  each  other,  the  lower  priced  was  the  more  distant,  and  appar- 
ently in  every  other  respect  less  valuable,  Tala  estate.  This  I  visited 
in  the  latter  part  of  1907  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  tract  suitable 
for  my  purposes.  I  found  the  estate  practically  unoccupied  by  ten- 
ants except  in  places  suitable  for  rice  growng  and  to  be  m  great  part 
overgrown  with  jungle  and  broken  by  ravines  and  gravel  or  rock  out- 
croppings.  I  selected  tentatively  the  tract  of  land — 100  hectares— 
which  I  proposed  to  lease,  it  being  vacant  and  never  occupied  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  except  in  the  days  of  friar  own- 
ership as  a  cattle  range  by  a  Spaniard  who  had  withdrawn  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1896  and  never  returned.  This  tract,  as 
also  all  other  land  controlled  by  me  on  the  estate  under  the  contract 
which  has  caused  criticism  in  Congress,  was  without  improvements 
and,  indeed,  in  greatest  part  without  evidence  of  ever  having  been 
cultivated.  A  week  or  two  later  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  lands 
accompanied  me  to  the  Tala  estate  for  the  purpose  of  locating  defi- 
mtely  the  parcel  of  land  I  wished  to  lease.  At  his  request  I  also  rode 
with  him  over  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  estate  which  he  wished 
to  inspect  and  a  natural  subject  of  conversation  was  the  probl 
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fronting  the  government  and  particularly  the  bureau  of  lands  of  dis- 

Eosing  of  the  10,000  or  12,000  acres  of  vacant  lands  which  had  never 
een  cultivated  and  in  great  part  never  occupied  by  tenants,  or,  if  it 
had  been,  from  which  tne  tenants  had  disappeared  during  the  war  or 
located  permanently  elsewhere  and  would  not  return.  The  tenants 
who  remamed,  or  had  returned  to  the  estate  since  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  conditions,  had  taken  up  their  old  holdings  and  other  previ- 
ously cultivated  tracts,  which  naturally  include  tne  most  fertile  and 
practically  the  only  ares  suitable  for  rice  and  other  customary  crops — 
in  many  instances  this  meant  cutting  out  a  parcel  of  1  to  5  hectares 
and  leaving  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  much  high,  broken,  and  prae^ 
tically  stenle  adjacent  land  vacant  and  obviousfy  undesirable— prac- 
tically valueless.  The  availability  of  great  areas  of  fertile  vublic  lands 
for  entry  or  purchase  at  lower  rates  than  the  cost  of  the  "friar  lands'' 
to  the  government,  and  having  only  the  disadvantage  of  greater  dis- 
tance from  Manila,  seemed  to  render  improbable  the  sale  of  the  vacant 
lands  on  these  estates  w^ithin  the  bond  period,  then  less  than  25  years. 
In  our  conversation  I  remarked  that  were  I  the  director  of  lands  and 
naturally  ambitious  to  accomplish  the  sale  of  the  estates  for  as  great 
an  aggregate  sum  as  the  government  had  invested  in  them,  I  would 
take  active  steps  to  bring  the  vacant  lands  under  cultivation  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  check  the  increa.se  of  wild  growth  which  was 
rendering  the  property  less  easy  to  sell  and  indeed  less  valuable;  and 
if  the  vacant  lands  were  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation  purchasers  could 
certainly  be  found  for  them,  as  all  well-informed  persons  know  that 
in  the  Philippines  with  the  ordinary  means  of  field  work  at  least  three 

J  rears'  cultivation  is  required  to  put  new  lands,  or  those  which  have 
ong  lain  fallow,  in  condition  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  Upon  my  fur- 
ther statement  that  were  the  problem  mine,  and  fauinff  to  secure  ten- 
ants, I  would  endeavor  to  obtain  authority  to  employ  labor  and  clear 
and  cultivate  the  land,  not  as  a  private  measure,  but  as  an  incident  of 
administration,  the  director  expressed  grave  doubt  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  such  an  undertaking  on  land  of  the  quality  of  that  we  were 
inspecting.  I  disagreed  with  him,  although  acKUowledging  as  correct 
his  judgment  regarding  soil  conditions,  and  terminated  the  discussion 
by  offering  to  undertaKe  as  a  private  venture  to  bring  the  land  under 
cultivation  if  an  equitable  agi*eement  could  be  reached  as  to  annual 
rental  and  other  details  of  the  contract  under  which  I  would  operate, 
the  option  of  purchase  at  the  total  cost  of  the  land  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  granted  me  and  the  betterments  of  the  land  resulting  from 
my  work  of  course  going  to  the  estate  (government)  with  the  return 
of  the  lands  in  the  event  of  my  failure  to  exercise  the  purchase  privil- 
ege upon  the  termination  of  the  leases  which,  under  the  law,  could 
not  be  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years.  I  insisted  at  the  time, 
and  repeatedly  thereafter,  that  I  must  not  be  put  in  the  position  of 
receiving  more  favorable  consideration  than  did  native  tenants,  and 
to  the  wst  of  my  information  there  has  been  no  deviation  from  this 
policy.  There  certainly  has  never  occurred  within  my  knowledge 
any  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  my  fellow-tenants  on 
TaJa  estate  with  the  terms  of  my  contract  as  compared  with  their  own, 
nor  with  my  presence  on  the  estate  as  a  fellow-tenant.  They  con- 
sidered valueless  the  lands  controlled  by  me,  and  unduly  burdensome 
the  requirement  of  my  contract  that  I  cultivate  a  large  and  increasing 
area  each  year,  whereas  the}"  cultivate  their  holdings  or  not  as  their 
convenience  may  be. 
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STEPS  TAKEN  TO  ASCERTAIN  OFFICIAL  AND  POPULAB  OPINION  REGARD- 
ING PROPRIETY  OF  PROPOSED   TRANSACTION. 

Before  taking  any  decisive  steps  toward  becoming  a  lessee  or  pur- 
chaser of  **friar  lands/'  I  consulted  with  representative  Americans 
and  Filipinos  of  all  classes,  including  those  most  ardent  in  adverse 
criticism  of  the  Grovemment.  Comment  was  uniformly  and  dis- 
tinctly favorable  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  proposed  course.  The 
opinion  of  American  and  Filipino  omcials  coincided  fuUy  with  that 
or  private  persons,  as  stated  above.  I  then  (Jan.  11,  1908)  ap- 
pUed  for  and  received  the  permission  of  the  governor  general,  which 
the  law  requires  of  officials  and  enmloyees  of  the  PhiUppine  govern- 
ment as  a  condition  precedent  to  tne  acquisition  of  private  interests 
in  business  ventures.  The  matter  was  not  submitted  to  Washington, 
as  under  the  law  the  governor  general  was  the  superior  officer  to  be 
addressed  by  me  on  the  subject,  and  confirmation  from  Washington 
was  not  required. 

TERMS  OF  THE   CONTRACT   ENTERED   INTO   BETWEEN   THE   PHILIPPIKE 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MYSELF. 

A  certified  and  complete  copy  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  PhiUppine  government  and  myself  is  appended  hereto.^  How- 
ever, for  convemence  in  reading  this  statement,  there  is  here  inserted 
the  following  extract,  which  contains  a  complete  recital  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract: 

That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of  said  party  of  the  second  part,  to  take 
in  lease,  under  certain  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  enumerated,  any  and  aU 
imoccupied  tracts  of  land,  or  tracts  which  may  hereafter  be  vacated  by  the  present 
occupants  thereof,  which  belong  to  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islanas,  and 
constitute  the  property  more  specifically  known  and  desiraated  at  tne  **Tala  estate," 
said  party  of  tne  first  part  hereoy  agrees  to  reserve  from  lease  or  sale  to  any  peraon  or 
persons,  other  than  said  party  of  the  second  part,  said  unoccupied  and  %'acat'ed  lands 
of  said  estate,  and  to  hold  said  lands  for  the  exclusive  uses  and  purposes  of  said  p»rty 
of  the  second  part. 

I.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  said  parties  shall 
execute  leases  for  terms  of  three  vears  each,  on  tracts  of  not  less  than  300  hectares  in 
extent,  at  the  annual  rental  of  thirty  centavos  per  hectare:  Provided ^  That  no  crop 
has  been  harvested  during  the  year,  or  at  the  annual  rental  of  one  peso  and  fifty  cen- 
tavos per  hectare  for  all  lands  which  produce  a  crop;  the  word  *  crop"  being  con- 
strued to  mean  a  marketable  crop  harvested  from  the  leased  or  occupied  lands,  which 
shall  net  the  owner  a  minimum  of  twenty  pesos  per  hectare,  but  the  word  "crop" 
shall  not  be  construed  to  include  that  which  may  be  planted  for  the  purpoee  of  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  cogon  or  other  vegetation  which  may  become  injurious  to  a 
long  term  crop.     It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  lea^e  as  a 

minimum  the  following  areas — 

Heetarei. 

First  year 300 

Second  year 900 

Third  year ". 1, 500 

and  500  hectares  per  year  additional  thereafter  until  all  of  the  available  lands  on  said 
estate  have  been  leased. 

II.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  application  is  made  by  other  parties  than  said 
party  of  the  second  part  to  lease  or  purcnase  any  of  said  reserved  lands  of  said  estate, 
not  actually  held  in  lease  by  said  party  of  the  second  part,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  said 
party  of  the  second  part  immediately  to  execute  a  lease  or  leases  covering  said  landF. 
at  rates  applicable  to  other  tracts  for  which  leases  have  been  executed,  as  provided 
in  the  first  clause  of  this  agreeement:  Provided y  however ^  That  in  case  of  the  neglect 

1  Not  printed.    See  page  1131. 
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or  refusal  of  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  execute  said  leasee,  said  lands  may  then 
be  leased  or  sold  at  the  discretion  of  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law. 

III.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  grants  to  said  party 
of  the  second  part  the  preference  rignt  to  lease  any  lands  of  said  estate  now  occupied 
or  leased  which  in  future  may  be  abandoned  or  vacated  by  the  present  occupants 
thereof:  Provided^  however ^  That  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  lease  said  lands 
at  the  rate  paid  by  former  lessees  immediately  upon  notification  in  writing  by  said 
party  of  the  first  part  so  to  do,  and  should  said  party  of  the  second  part  fail  or  neglect 
to  lease  said  lands,  as  herein  provided,  then  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the 
ri^ht  to  dispose  of  said  lands  in  accordance  with  the  proviso  of  the  second  clause  of 
this  agreement. 

IV.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  cultivate  two  hundred 
hectares  during  the  first  year  of  lease,  six  hundred  hectares  the  second  year,  one  thou- 
sand hectares  ttie  third  year,  and  five  hundred  hectares  per  year  thereafter,  until  the 
entire  area  occupied  and  leased  by  him  is  under  cultivation;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  agreement,  the  grazing  of  cattle  shall  be  considered  as  cultivation:  Provided^ 
however^  That  any  tract  of  Cnd  not  susceptible  to  cultivation  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  mis  clause. 

V.  It  is  further  agreed  that  if  the  legislature  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  amend 
the  friar  lands  act  by  making  provisions  for  the  sale  of  lar^e  tracts  of  the  friar  lands  to 
persons  not  actual  and  bona  fide  occupants  as  defined  therem,  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  those  providing  for  the  sale  to  actual  and  bona  fide  occupants,  that  said 
party  of  the  second  part  will  buy;  and  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  sell,  the  lands 
covered  by  the  terms  of  this  a§;reement:  Provided,  however,  That  in  case  said  friar 
lands  act  is  not  amended  as  specified,  then  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  continue  to 
lease  said  lands  to  said  party  of  the  second  part,  if  reouested  to  do  so,  and,  if  not  so 
requested,  he  shall  then  proceed  to  lease  or  sell  said  lands  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law. 

VI.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  keep  trespassers 
from  occupying  any  portion  of  said  lanas,  which  are  hereby  reserved  for  nim,  and  to 
advise  said  party  of  tne  first  part  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  of  the  area  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  him  or  his  agents. 

VII.  It  is  further  agreed  that  all  rents  which  shall  become  due  upon  leases  executed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  paid  annually  before  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  year,  at  the  office  of  the  agent  of  the  Taia  estate,  or  at  the  office  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part,  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

VIII.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  a  right  to 
subrent  or  sublease  any  or  all  lands  which  are  leased  to  him:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  conditions  of  said  sublease  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  terms  of  the  leases  held  by 
said  party  of  the  second  part. 

lA .  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war  or  insurrection  or  disturbance  of  the 
public  order  which  may  prevent  the  continued  development  work  by  said  party  of  the 
second  part  upon  the  lands  held  by  him  in  lease,  the  obligations  of  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  to  the  government  for  the  year  in  which  tne  disorder  or  disturbance 
occurs  shall  be  cancel^  upon  the  submission  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  of 
reasonable  evidence  of  the  fact. 

X.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  party  of  the  first  part  will,  in  his  official  capacity, 
endeavor  to  obtain  on  the  Tala  estate  adequate  police  protection  and  to  secure  all 
possible  assistance  from  the  government  for  the  construction  of  highways  and  bridges 
on  and  to  the  lands  of  said  estate. 

Under  this  contract  the  largest  area  I  have  held  under  lease  at  any 
one  time  on  the  Tala  estate  is  at  present  an  aggregate  of  2,010  hectares, 
for  which  I  pay  rental  as  follows:  1,985.7418  hectares  at  ?0.30  per 
hectare  per  annum,  2.8680  hectares  at  ?2  per  hectare  per  annum, 
17.7619  hectares  at  ?5  per  hectare  per  annum,  0.9200  hectare  at 
^7  per  hectare  per  annum,  2.83  hectares  at  ^9  per  hectare  per 
annum. 

The  area  at  30  centavos  per  hectare  is  waste  or  wild  land,  a  certain 
percentage  of  which  under  the  terms  of  my  contract  I  am  ol)liged  to 
cultivate  and  am  cultivating.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary,  after  remov- 
ing the  more  or  less  heavy  jungle  growth,  to  plow  the  lands  four 
times  the  first  year,  and  at  least  twice  each  the  second  and  third 
years,  harrowing  thoroughly  after  each  plowing  to  remove  as  much 
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as  possible  of  the  roots  of  the  cogon,  talahib,  and  other  wild 
and  noxious  grasses  which  dominate  the  land  and  w-ill  retake  it 
quickly  unless  constantly  and  vigorously  fought.  This  labor  repre- 
sents a  cost  variously  estimated  from  a  minimum  of  ^10  per  hectare 
for  the  first  vear  and  a  proportional  expense  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years.  iDue  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  especially  its  aciditv 
occasioned  bv  the  decay  of  the  cogon  roots,  a  marketable  crop  U 
not  obtainable  before  the  third  year.  It  is  obvious  that  bv  reason 
of  the  contractual  obligation  to  cultivate  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  marketable  crop  during  two-thirds  of  the  entire  lease 
period  the  lands  held  at  the  30-centavo  rate  are  the  most  expensive: 
indeed,  during  the  period  of  the  lease  contract,  represent  an  inevitable 
and  considerable  loss  to  the  lessee. 

The  areas  for  which  I  am  paying  ^2,  ?5,  ?7,  and  ^9  per  hectare 
per  annum,  respectively,  are  parcels  which  original  tenants  on  the 
estate  have  of  their  own  initiative  offered  to  sell  to  me  and  which  I 
have  purchased  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  vendors  whose  rights  in 
the  land,  of  course,  consisted  in  nowise  of  fee  simple,  but  merely 
the  preferential  right  to  lease  and  purchase  as  original  tenants  of 
the  estates,  and,  according  to  the  local  popular  opinion,  the  equitable, 
if  not  legal,  ownership  or  the  land;  and  the  credits  on  "account  of 
rentals  paid  which  are  understood  to  be  applicable  on  the  purchase 
price.  These  parcels  which  I  have  acquired  by  purchase  of  rights  of 
original  tenants  are  improved  rice  land  which  had  long  ago  been 
selected  by  them  as  the  onlv  land  worth  cultivating  in  the  portion  of 
the  estate  which  I  am  cultivating  in  the  30-centavo  class,  and  were 
not  the  sole  holdings  of  the  vendors  who  desired  to  dispose  of  these, 
their  more  distant,  and,  in  their  opinion,  excessive  holdings,  for 
cash  with  which  to  secure  means  the  better  to  cultivate  their  remain- 
ing land.  None  of  these  tenants  from  whom  I  have  purchased  have 
become  tenants  or  laborers  of  mine. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISION  IN  CONTRACT  GRANTING  ME  RIGHT  TO 
TAKE  OVER  LANDS  ABANDONED  BY  OTHER  TENANTS  AND  RELIN- 
QUISHMENT BY  ME  OF  9,000  ACRES  IN  FAVOR  OF  FILIPINO  APPLICANTS 
FOR  LEASES   SUBSEQUENT  TO   EXECUTION   OF  MY   CONTRACT. 

In  the  preliminary  discussion  of  my  contract  it  was  anticipated  by 
me  and  acknowledged  by  the  government  that  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  my  entry  on  the  Tala  estate  as  a  tenant  many  applications 
would  be  received  from  other  persons  for  the  lease  of  lancls  coming 
within  the  terms  of  my  contract.  It  was  recognized  that  these  appli- 
cants should  not,  as  a  matter  of  correct  pubhc  policy,  be  deniea  the 
lands  sought  by  them  and  at  the  same  time  that  their  purpose  was 
imdoubtedly  speculation  and  occasioned  solely  by  the  knowledge  of 
my  venture,  no  application  to  lease  these  lands  having  been  received 
from  them  during  the  period  of  more  than  three  years  which  had 
intervened  between  the  date  of  purchase  of  the  estate  bv  the  govern- 
ment and  the  date  of  my  contract.  They  would  therefore  probably 
abandon  their  holdings  after  one  or  two  years  in  the  majority  of 
cases  because  of  the  comparatively  unprofitable  character  of  the 
investment.  For  these  reasons  I  insisted  that  the  Government 
assure  me  the  control  of  these  lands  upon  their  abandonment  '*  after 
the  boom."     Furthermore,  it  will  be  noted  that  I  am  required  to  pay 
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for  lands  taken  over  after  abandonment  by  previous  tenants  the 
same  rental  rates  as  paid  by  such  tenants. 

On  the  date  of  my  contract  with  the  government  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Tala  estate  was  vacant,  and  had  been  since  prior  to  its  purchase 
by  the  government.  Soon  after  the  approval  and  announcement  of 
my  contract  applications  began  to  come  in  to  the  bureau  of  lands, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  for  parcels,  in  some  cases  of  more  than  1,000 
acres  each,  lying  within  the  lands  mcluded  m  my  agreement  with  the 

fovemment.  To  these  applicants,  all  of  whom  1  understand  to  have 
een  Filipinos,  I  relinquished  several  thousand  acres.  These  lessees, 
I  am  informed,  have  been  charged  rental  at  the  flat  rate  of  20  cents 
per  acre  without  obligation  to  cultivate  the  land.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  lessees  selected  the  parcels  they  desired,  whereas  I,  from 
the  beginning,  have  taken  what  remained  after  other  tenants  had 
made  uieir  sdections. 

PBIVILEOE    OF   MY    SUBTENANTS    TO    PURCHASE    THE    LAND    THEY 

CULTIVATE. 

An  essential  feature  of  my  agreements  with  my  subtenants  from  the 
beginning  has  been  that,  in  the  event  I  exercise  my  right  to  piurchase 
the  land  at  the  expiration  of  mj  leases  (three  years),  they  may  at 
any  tune  while  subtenants  of  mme  exercise  a  similar  right  and  pur- 
chase from  me  at  the  same  terms  controlling  my  purchase  of  the  lands 
from  the  government.  This  is  not  only  Imown  to  my  tenants,  but 
generally  m  the  locality  and  to  many  other  persons  in  the  islands. 
While  it  is  perhaps  true  that  this  could  not  be  enforced  through  the 
courts  against  me,  yet  it  is  obvious  to  all  persons  weU  informed  regard- 
ing native  character  that  failure  on  my  part  to  comply  with  my 
Kromise  would  result  in  the  complete  loss  of  my  tenants  and  laborers 
•om  my  plantation  without  hope  of  securing  others  to  replace  them. 
Brieflv,  failure  to  comply  with  tliis  moral  obligation  at  any  time 
would  inevitably  result  in  my  complete  ruin  officially  and  personally 
through  loss  of  confidence  of  Filipmos  in  me. 

WITH  PARTICtJLAR   REFERENCE  TO   CHARGES   MADE. 

It  seemed  quite  impracticable  to  prepare  a  complete  and  coherent 
statement  of  my  transactions  with  the  government  in  regard  to  friar 
lands  if  I  were  to  confine  myself  to  taking  up  each  of  the  various 
allegations  which  appear  in  the  Congressioniu  Record  of  June  17, 1910. 
The  statement  accordingly  has  been  prepared  as  hereinbefore  sub- 
mitted. However,  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  prolonging  unduly  this 
communication,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  specific  comment 
regarding  the  salient  points  raised  by  Representative  Martin  in  the 
speech  in  question.  If  it  appear  that  I  have  ignored  any  important 
point,  I  beg  to  state  that  such  omission  has  been  due  to  oversight, 
and  in  no  sense  to  unwillingness  to  meet  the  issue. 

[Page  8483,  flnt  oolanm,  Coiigre»loiial  Record,  June  17, 1910.    Speech  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Martin,  June  7, 

1910.] 

Tbe  sale  and  lease  of  some  of  the  friar  lands  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Phil* 
ippine  government  is  characterized  as  so  criminally  corrupt  and  immoral  as  to  con- 
stitute malfeasance  in  office  upon  the  part  of  all  the  officials  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment concerned. 

The  transactions  in  question  were  between  myself  in  my  private 
capacity  and  a  branch  of  the  government  over  which  I  had  and  have 
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no  jurisdiction;  were  in  accordance  with  law  and  regulation;  and  ha<! 
both  official  and  popular  approval. 

A  perusal  of  the  statement  of  my  motives  and  acts  reveals,  I  believe, 
to  the  impartial  reader  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  entire  course  I 
have  pursued  in  these  transactions  has  had  in  view,  the  interest  of  the 
public  service  quite  as  much  as  any  personal  one.  I  court  a  most 
searching  investigation  of  my  relations  with  the  government  in  this 
friar-land  matter,  and  decision  by  impartial  authority.  I  deny 
emphatically  and  Without  Qualification  the  truth  of  the  charees  made 
which  obviously  are  basea  on  incomplete  information  and  a  mis- 
imderstanding  of  the  facts  at  hand. 

It  is  further  stated^  on  the  same  page  and  column,  that  ''the 
Filipinos  are  protesting  in  masses  against,  etc.,  reference  apparently 
being  had  to  the  disposal  of  the  friar  lands  in  large  tracts  as  in  my  ourn 
case.  The  facts  or  my  transaction  with  the  government  had  been 
known  publicly  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  in  the  islands  for  at  lessi 
two  vears  when  I  left  for  the  United  States  in  March  last  without  a 
word  of  protest  within  mv  knowledge  having  been  uttered  by  either 
the  press  or  otherwise.  I  can  not  now  find  there  has  been  or  is  any 
expression  here,  popular  or  otherwise,  against  my  conduct  in  tliis 
matter. 

[Page  8488,  last  oolamn,  Congressional  Record,  June  17, 1910.] 

Under  the  caption  ''Philippine  government  officials  grabbing  friar 
lands ''  particular  attention  is  paid  to  me.  It  is  alleged  that  mv  name 
as  the  lessee  of  the  Tala  estate  (of  which  I  am  but  one  of  many  lessees  I 
was  for  a  time  concealed  or  at  least  not  given.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  there  has  been  no  intentional  concealment  by 
anyone  of  my  relations  with  the  TaJa  estate.  It  is  publicly  known  in 
Manila  and  has  been  from  its  inception.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  routine  practice  of  the  bureau  of  lands  to  furnish  the  War  Depart- 
ment lists  of  names  of  tenants  of  the  estates  or  not;  however,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  official  should  attempt  to  conceal  what  is  well 
kno>\Ti  and  without  motive  for  concealment. 

Referring  to  the  succeeding  paragraph  under  the  caption  just 
quoted,  the  fact  that  I  now  have  leased  2,010  hectares  or  tlie  6,697 
hectares  which  constitute  the  Tala  estate,  practically  all  of  which  is 
now  leased,  simply  means  that  after  all  other  persons  have  taken  what 
they  desired  there  has  been  imposed  upon  me  under  my  contract  an 
agCTegate  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  estate  and  including  the  barren 
hilltops,  rocky  ledges,  and  other  waste  areas  which  had  been  rejected 
by  all  other  tenants,  and  much  of  it  in  detached  and  widely  separated 
parcels.  There  remains  therefore  no  ''additional  Quantity  of  the 
estate"  wliich  I  may  receive  "each  year  until  he  (I)  nas  acquired  all 
of  it.''  There  is  no  "machinery  provided  for  dispossessing  the  ten- 
ants as  rapidly  as  the  purchaser  may  desire  to  acquire  their  lands" 
for  the  reason  that  the  eight  days'  notice  is  several  times  more  than 
adequate  for  the  most  distant  tenant  resident  on  the  Tala  estate  to 
go  on  foot  from  his  house  to  the  permanent  office  of  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  estate  and  signifj^  his  intention  to  lease  or  purchase. 
This  requirement  that  tenants  signify  intention  to  purchase  or  lease 
within  eight  days  from  receipt  of  notice  from  the  director  of  the 
bureau  of  lands  is  fixed  by  act  of  the  legislature  for  all  the  estates, 
and  in  meeting  the  approval  of  the  lower  liouse  was  favorably  passed 
upon  by  80  intelligent  and  representative  Filipinos,  who  apparently 
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considered  it  ample  and  reasonable.  Obviously  some,  definite  period 
must  be  fixed  in  order  to  provide  for  procedure  in  the  administration 
of  the  estates.  Inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  no  tenant  has  been 
evicted  from  his  holdings  on  the  Tala  estate  since  it  has  been  the 
property  of  the  government. 

On  the  same  page  (8489),  column,  and  paragraph  occurs  an  instance 
typical  of  the  mcorrect  information  with  which  the  Representative 
from  Colorado  has  been  misled.  The  statement  is  that  ^*  until  the  title 
in  fee  simple  passes  to  the  purchaser,  he  (I)  will  pay  only  6  cents  per 
acre,"  etc.,  **  while  the  native  tenants  pay  a  dollar  seventeen  per  acre, 
hit  or  miss.''  The  rate  stated  as  paid  by  me  is  for  waste  lands,  carries 
the  obligation  to  cultivate,  and  obtains  during  the  period  of  lease  only 
for  which  the  law  fixes  a  maximum  of  three  years.  The  rate  of  **a 
dollar  seventeen"  is  approximately  that  cnarged  for  the  highly 
improved  and  fertile  parcels  of  rice  land,  and  is  paid  by  the  lessee 
whether  native  or  not — is  less  than  paid  by  me  for  some  or  the  parcels 
of  that  class  which  I  have  leased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  land 
on  the  estate  is  classed  at  ?9  per  hectare  per  annum  ($1.80  per  acre) 
(see  p.  14,  H.  Doc.  No.  963,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  payments  on  account  of  rent  go  to  reduce  amount 
due  on  purchase  price,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  prejudice  to  him 
who  pays  a  higher  rental  rate  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Upon  the 
termination  of  my  leases  (three  years  or  less)  I  must  enter  into  pur- 
chase contracts  and  pay  the  annual  rate,  as  do  all  others,  of  one- 
twentieth  of  cost  of  the  land  to  the  government  plus  interest  on 
deferred  annual  payments,  fee  simple  remaining  in  the  government 
until  20  years  later  unless  sooner  acquired  by  purchaser  through 
payinent  of  the  full  cost  price  of  the  land. 

The  question  as  to  how  I  could  undertake  to  purchase  a  pro^rty 
representing  an  investment  of  at  least  $50,000  (2,000  hectares  at  ^50, 
estimated),  much  more  one  costing  ^'between  $100,000  and  $200,000" 
(p.  8489,  Cong.  Rec,  June  17,  1910),  is  answered  satisfactorily,  I 
believe,  by  an  examination  of  my  figures  prepared  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  project  preliminary  to  execution  of  contract,  which 
show  to  be  quite  unmerited  the  conclusion  that  **Mr.  Carpenter 
secured  the  Tala  estate  for  purely  speculative  purposes  or  as  the  a^ent 
of  undisclosed  principals."  I  repeat  I  am  not  the  agent  or  associate 
of  any  capitahst  or  other  principal.  Whatever  of  ^'purely  speculative 
purposes  actuated  me  in  this  matter  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  motives  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  communication  and 
contemplated  realization  by  the  government  on  its  investment  quite 
as  mucn  as  definite  pecumary  profit  to  me.  Cash  pavment  of  the 
entire  purchase  price  is  not  required  of  the  purchaser  of  *  friar  lands." 
The  law  authorizes  purchase  payments  in  the  case  of  original  tenants 
upon  the  basis  of  20  deferred  annual  pavments  and  leaves  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  subject  to  approval  by 
higher  authority,  the  terms  upon  which  vacant  lands  may  be  dis- 
posed of.  I  have  assumed,  I  believe  correctly,  that  purchasers  of 
vacant  lands  would  be  granted  the  20-year  deferred-payment  privilege. 
The  annual  payment  required  presumably  would  therefore  be  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cost  of  the  land  to  the  government  at  date  of  pur- 
chase— say,  for  Tala,  an  average  of  not  to  exceed  ?50  per  hectare, 
or  ^2.50  per  hectare  per  annum,  plus  interest  on  deferred  payments 
at  4  per  cent  per  annum  or  for  the  nrst  year  ^1.90  per  hectare — and  a 
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less  amount  each  succeeding  year  as  the  unpaid  principal  was  reduce<l. 
The  maximum  annual  payment  per  hectare  (average)  which  I  antici- 
pated, therefore,  was  ^2.50  plus  ^1.90,  or  ^4.40.  This  should  be 
available  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  after  the 
third  year.  As  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  land  in  question  is  suitable 
for  sugar,  or  for  the  continued  production  of  rice,  my  project  was  to 
make  my  chief  crop  the  cotton  or  kapok  tree,  which  requires  about 
three  years'  cultivation.  As  an  average  these  trees,  150  to  the  hec- 
tare, should  give  a  gross  income  of  ^30  per  hectare  per  annum; 
deducting  75  percent  to  coverall  charges  except  cost  or  land,  there 
would  remain  a  balance  of  ^7.50  per  hectare  per  annum  to  meet 
purchase  payments  (^4.40  per  hectare)  not  only  for  the  cultivated 
portions,  out  also  for  those  areas  which  could  not  be  or  for  any 
reason  were  not  cultivated. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent'how  I  planned  to  pay  for  the  land 
without  drawing  on  outside  capital.  The  result,  if  attaineil,  would 
have  been  the  bringing  of  several  thousand  acres  of  waste  and  prac- 
tically sterile  land  into  production  and  the  reimbursement  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  amount  expended  by  it  in  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
from  the  friars. 

(Page  8402,  leoond  column,  Congressional  Record,  June  17, 1910.] 

Near  the  middle  of  the  second  column  on  page  8492  appears  the 
statement  ^Hhe  big  tenant  (I)  gets  the  land  for  one-fourth  tne  rental 
exacted  from  the  natives,  and  has  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
entire  estate  and  using  the  natives  as  chattels.''  On  page  8507  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  the  course  of  a  quotation  from  an  official 
report  of  the  director  of  lands,  is  reproduced  the  following: 

The  (x?cupant  (I)  has  the  further  privilege  of  leasing  any  land  which  may  in  the 
future  be  abandoned  by  the  present  occupants  at  the  rate  formerly  leased  to  the  one 
who  abandoned  or  vacated  it. 

In  the  above  Quotation  the  statement  of  fact  is  officially  made  that  I 
am  required  under  my  contract  to  pay  for  any  parcels  of  land  taken 
over  by  me  in  the  future  at  the  same  rental  rate  as  that  charged  the 
tenant  by  whom  the  land  was  abandoned.  Notwithstanding  tnis,  the 
matter  is  presented  repeatedly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  any 
reader  not  otherwise  well  informed  with  the  idea  that,  in  the  event  of 
abandonment  of  land  by  a  tenant  paying  perhaps  the  maximum  rate, 
I  have  the  right  under  my  contract  to  take  over  such  abandoned  land 
and  will  be  required  to  pay  as  rental  but  30  centavos  per  hectare. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  as  I  am  required  to  pay,  as  stated  by  the  director 
of  lands,  and  do  pay,  for  land  abandoned  oy  other  tenants  rental  at  the 
same  rates  required  by  their  contracts. 

The  allegation  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  entire 
estate  and  using  the  natives  as  chattels  is  of  rhetorical  effect  merely 
and,  I  submit,  apt  to  mislead  uninformed  persons.  As  to  the  privilege 
of  purchasing,  sufficient  discussion,  I  believe,  has  been  ^ven  tnat  sub- 
ject. As  to  using  the  natives  as  chattels,  the  proposition  is  so  mani- 
festly absurd  as  to  merit  no  reply  further  than  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  Filipino  in  the  Philippine  Islands  enjoys  quite  as  much 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  his  employment  and  security  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  personal  rights  as  does  the  American  citizen  in  continental 
United  States.  An  examination  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
1,  1902,  will  show  that  practically  all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  extended  to  the  Filipino. 
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CONCLUSION. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  communication;  I 
entered  upon  this  transaction  thoughtfully,  after  careful  consideration. 
and  with  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  representative  men  of  all 
classes  in  the  islands.  The  law  has  been  followed  conscientiously,  and 
neither  in  my  own  opinion  nor  that  of  any  other  person  in  these 
islands,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  impropriety  occurred.  How- 
ever, if  it  be  deemed  in  the  pubhc  interest  that  my  contracts  of  lease 
and  purchase  of  friar  lands  be  terminated,  I  beg  to  express  my  wil- 
lingness to  do  so  at  the  convenience  of  the  Government,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  necessary  time — until  not  later  than  December 
31  next — be  given  to  permit  the  harvest  of  crops  by  my  subtenants 
who  own  a  50  to  100  per  cent  interest  in  them. 

In  closing,  I  most  earnestly  request  that  a  thorough  investigation 
and  definite  decision  be  had  on  the  entire  matter  touched  upon  by 
the  allegations  and  charges  which  appear  in  the  Congressional  Kecord 
to  have  been  made  agamst  me.  Tnis  request,  I  trust,  will  not  be 
considered  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  reputation  as 
an  honest  man  and  incorruptible  official  constitutes  my  chief  asset 
as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  pubhc  official. 
Very  respectfully, 

Frank  W.  Carpenter, 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  honorable  the  Governor  General. 


A. 

War  Department, 
BuRBAU  OF  Insular  Affairs, 

WaskingUmj  June  /.5,  1910, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  On  receipt  of  your  suggestion  yesterday  over  the  tele- 
phone, the  following  telegram  was  sent  immediately  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  is  now  at  his  home  in  Omaha  on 
leave  of  absence: 

'^Anxious  that  yon  come  to  Washington  at  once  view  of  discussion  of  friar  lands* 
Answer. 

"Edwards.** 

A  reply  has  just  been  received  from  him  reading: 

''Ijeave  on  Milwaukee  (C,  M.  A  St.  P.)  to-night  (June  14);  arrive  Washington 
Thunday  morning,  Pennsylvania. 

"Carpenter.'* 

We,  in  common  with  the  Filipino  j)eople,  regard  Mr.  Carpenter  as  one,  if  not  the 
moBt,  influential  Americans  holding  office  in  the  Philippines.  Recently  when  the 
question  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Philippine  Commission  was 
up  Judge  Smith,  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  who  had  just  resigned  from  the 
office  of  Governor  General,  had  this  to  say  witn  reference  to  him: 

"With  the  exception  of  the  governor  general  the  executive  secretary  comes  in  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  than  any  other  official  in 
the  government,  and  upon  his  tact,  firmness,  kindliness,  fairness,  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  executive  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
government  depend  the  tactful  training  of  many  newly  elected  officers,  the  correction 
without  friction  of  mistakes  made  by  inexperienced  provincial  and  municipal  officials, 
and  the  smooth  working  of  provincial  ana  municipsJ  governments. 

"If  it  be  impossible  to  make  the  executive  secretary  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
commission,  nevertheless  I  strongly  recommend  Carpenter,  the  present  executive 
secretary,  for  the  office  of  commissioner.    During  the  last  11  years  he  has  rendered 
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very  valuable  services  both  to  the  military  and  civil  r^me  in  the  Philipi)ines,  and 
it  may  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  tnat  there  is  no  man  in  the  service  better 
acquainted  with  the  Philippine  situation  and  its  idiosyncrasies  than  is  the  present 
executive  secretary.  Carpenter  is  not  a  mere  machine  turning  out  governmental 
work  as  a  pure  matter  of  routine.  He  has  constructive  ability  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  to  his  energy  and  intelligent  intervention  the  creation  of  a  pronounc^  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  public  betterments  and  the  placing  of  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal finances  on  a  sound  basis  are  largely  attributable.  Municipalities  without 
sufficient  money  to  build  bridges,  public  buildinss,  markets,  etc.,  frittered  away 
their  small  annual  balances  for  temporary  makeshifts  and  for  extravagant  salaries  to 
useless  officials  and  functionaries.  Carpenter  asked  the  commiasion  to  set  aside  a 
sum  to  be  loaned  to  municipalities  for  the  carrying  on  of  revenue-producing  public 
works,  such  as  markets,  toll  bridges,  ferries,  etc.,  and  the  small  municipal  balances 
have  been  used  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion,  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  loans,  and  revenue  derived  from  the  new  improvements  has  been  set 
apart  as  a  sinking  fund  to  pAy  o£f  the  indebtedness  in  installments.  I  consider  Car- 
penter Ls  entitled  to  promotion  by  reason  of  his  ability,  his  popularity,  and  the  length 
and  efficiency  of  his  service." 
The  followmg  is  what  Gov.  Gen.  Forbes  had  to  say  of  him  in  the  same  connection: 

[Cable  received.] 

**In  regard  to  places  on  commission,  Frank  W.  Carpenter  for  ability,  service  ren- 
dered, and  standing,  deserves  first  consideration,  and  believe  he  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  lead  the  life  of  a  commissioner,  giving 
up  money-making  enterprises,  in  case  such  objected  to  by  the  President.  His 
appointment  would  be  particularly  well  received  by  Filipinos." 

The  reference  to  money-making  enterprises  had  to  do  with  the  purchase  and  man- 
agement of  a  hacienda  pertaining  to  the  Tala  friar  estate.  Presiaent  Taft,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  took  the  position  that  the  members  of  the 
commission,  who  were  made  a  legislative  as  well  as  an  executive  body  by  direction 
of  President  McKinley,  which  action  was  later  confirmed  by  ConCTess  in  the  Philip- 
pine organic  act,  should  not  engage  in  any  enterprsie  in  the  islanas.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
tiierefore,  is  not  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  but,  as  stated  in  the  Quotation  from 
Judge  Smith,  he  does  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  offices  in  the 
Philippines. 

Before  investing  in  the  hacienda  Mr.  Carpenter  discussed  the  matter  with  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  tne  Philippines,  and  the  investment  was  made  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  superiors  and  was,  of  course,  a  matter  well  known  publicly  in  the  islands. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  the  use  of  official  power  to  obtain  sometning  for  the  purchase  of 
which  there  is  competition.  This  hacienda,  leased  with  tiie  object  of  its  possible 
ultimate  purchase  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  is  land  which  was  not  desired  by  anyone,  and 
he  has  stood  in  the  way  of  no  purchaser;  even  those  who  presented  themselves  sub- 
sequently as  desiring  parts  of  this  land  have  been  given  the  right  to  lease  or  purchase. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  to  a  considerable  extent  because  I  wish  you  to  know 
exactly  how  Mr.  Carpenter  is  regarded  by  the  Filipino  people  and  by  Uie  people  who 
have  dealt  directly  with  him.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  man  who  has  risen  in  uie  service. 
He  has  been  an  enlisted  man  and  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Army,  and  has  been 
a  clerk  under  the  military  and  under  the  civil  government.  Our  understanding 
here,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  Gov.  Gen.  Forbes  ana  former  Grov.  Gen.  Smith,  is  that 
in  investing  his  savings  in  the  Philippine  Islands  Mr.  Carpenter  had  given  up  all 
ambition  for  promotion  to  the  Philippine  Commission.  In  making  the  particular 
investment  which  is  under  discussion — that  is,  in  friar  lands — Mr.  Qu^nter  simply 
accepted  a  proposition  which  was  going  begging  in  the  islands. 

This  is  intended  for  your  personal  information.  Now,  Mr.  Csurpenter  has  made  all 
of  his  arrangements  to  sail  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  Siberia  from  San  Francisco 
on  June  28.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  Mr.  Carpenter  with  him  on  the  way  over  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  first- 
hand information  on  many  subjects  which  may  demand  his  attention  while  in  the 
islands.  I  therefore  hope  that  it  will  be  convenient  for  you,  or  the  committee,  to 
see  Mr.  Carpenter  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  give  you  full  information 
as  to  the  matters  in  which  you  are  interested  and  still  be  able  to  join  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  San  Francisco  as  now  planned. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Frank  McInttbb, 

Colonel f  United  States  Amiy,  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  M.  E.  Olmsted, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D,  C, 
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B. 

War  Department,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  June  17,  1910, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  In  view  of  a  resolution  having  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  criticizing  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  having  leased  from  the  bureau  of  lands  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Tala  friar  estate,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter had  nothing  to  conceal  in  this  matter,  he  was  directed  to  come  to  Washington 
in  order  that  he  might  lay  before  you,  or  before  your  committee,  the  full  facts  in  this 
case.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  now  here  and  places  himself  at  the  oraer  of  you  or  of  your 
committee. 

It  is  only  Mr  to  state  that  while  no  copy  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  contract  with  the  bureau 
of  lands  has  ever  been  received  here,  and  certain  details  p>ertaining  to  it  may  be  un- 
known at  the  War  Department,  the  general  isucta  have  been  reported  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  saw  nothing  in  the  action  of  Mr.  Carpenter  calling  for  investigation  or 
criticism. 

Very  sincerely,  Frank  McIntyrb, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  M.  E.  Olmsted, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

m 

[Exhibit  added  by  the  Govenior  General  to  the  report  of  the  executive  secretary  .J 

Manila,  August  12,  1910. 

Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  read  carefully  Mr.  Frank  W.  Carpenter's  reply  to  the  alle- 
gations made  against  him  in  Congress  recently  in  regard  to  tine  lease  and  purchase  by 
nim  of  friar  lands,  and,  complying  with  your  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Carpenter  s  statements,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  true. 

Furthermore,  I  beg  to  confirm  all  I  have  stated  orally  to  you  raprding  the  confidence 
and  respect  in  which  the  Filipino  people  hold  Mr.  Carpenter,  officially  and  personally. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Manuel  L.  Quezon, 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States  for  the  Philippines. 

To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War, 

Manila,  P.  L 


PAPEES    AVD    DOCnitEVTS    OFFERED    BT    EEPEESEETATIYE 

JOES  A.  lIASTnr,  OF  COLORADO. 

The  following  papers  and  documents,  oflfered  by  RepresentatiTe 
John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado,  at  the  session  of  the  conmoittee  held 
Tuesday,  February  14,  1911,  were,  in  executive  session  held  Satur- 
day, February  18,  1911,  ordered  to  be  printed  as  part  of  the  hearings: 

Letter  of  Han.  George    W,    Wickersham,  Attorney  General,  to  Hon, 

WiUiam  S.  Bennet. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  28,  1910. 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bennet  :  I  read  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
25  a  statement  made  by  a  Member  from  Colorado  to  the  effect  that 
**the  former  attorney  of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  present  administration;''  and,  later  on,  what 
purports  to  be  a  quotation  from  a  newspaper  editorial,  reading, 
Attorney  General  Wickersham,  the  former  attorney  of  the  Sugar 
Trust    *    *    *." 

In  order  that  such  statements  may  not  gain  any  currency,  I  should 
like  to  state,  through  you,  that  I  never  was  attorney  for  the  Sugar 
Trust — by  which,  I  imderstand,  is  meant  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  its  allied  or  subsidiary  corporations-nor  haS  any  jpr^ 
fessional  or  business  relation  to  it.  The  only  possible  foundation  for 
such  a  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  oi  my  partners  was,  some 
three  years  a^o,  retained  as  one  of  counsel  for  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  in  a  single  lawsuit  brought  against  it,  and,  pursuant 
to  such  retainer,  he  assisted  in  the  defense  of  the  company  in  that 
action,  and  on  an  appeal  taken  from  a  jud^ent  in  its  favor;  but 
in  that  lawsuit  I  was  neither  consulted  nor  did  I  render  any  service. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General, 


Statement  of  Hon.  Duncan  E,  McKinlay,  of  Calif omia,  in  th€  Houu 

of  Representaiives  March  SI,  1910, 

The  fact  is  Attorney  General  Wickersham  never  was  ''a  sugar-trust 
attorney,"  and  his  only  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  has  been  obtained  since  his  connection  with  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  systematic,  effective  prosecution  of  that  company 
and  its  officials  for  violations  of  law. 
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The  only  connection  that  anj  member  of  his  former  firm  ever  had 
with  the  Sugar  Trust  was  this:  In  February.  1906,  proceedings  were 
initiated  by  George  H.  Earle,  jr.,  as  receiver  or  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Kefining  do.  agamst  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The  firm  of  Landabury,  Depue 
&  Faulks  were  retained  as  attorneys  for  the  defendants  and  appeared 
in  that  suit.  John  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  W. 
Taft,  of  New  York,  were  also  retained  as  counsel  for  the  defendants. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  litigation  was  shortly  afterwards  com- 
menced in  the  United  States  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New 
York,  as  an  action  for  treble  damages  imder  the  Sherman  Act.  Henry 
B.  Closson,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  appeared  in  that  action  as  attorney  for 
the  American  ougar  Refining  Co.  and  the  defendant  Havemeyer,  and 
Tompkins  Mcllvaine,  Esq.,  for  the  defendant  John  E.  Parsons.  Henry 
W.  Taft,  of  New  York,  and  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
also  retained  as  counsel  for  the  defendants.  The  suit  in  New  Jersey 
was  tried  and  resulted  in  a  jud^ent  for  the  defendants,  after  trial 
lasting  about  a  week.  The  suit  in  New  York  was  tried  and  also 
resulted  in  a  judgment  for  the  defendants,  the  court  dismissing  the 
complaint.  (Reported  160  Fed.,  144.)  An  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  latter  judgment  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the 
second  circuit,  and  on  December  15, 1908,  the  judgment  was  reversed, 
the  court  holding  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  if  proved, 
established  a  cause  of  action,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  prove  them  if  it  could.  A  new  trial  was  therefore 
ordered. 

For  the  services  rendered  in  these  cases,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  received 
in  all  fees  a^egatin^  $26,750.  This  amoimt  he  paid  into  the  firm 
of  Strong  &  Cadwalaaer,  or  which  he  and  six  other  persons,  indudinjg 
Mr.  WicKersham,  were  members,  and  the  Attorney  General  partici- 
pated in  those  fees  by  receiving  his  agreed  percentage  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  retiring  from  the  firm  on  assuming 
office  as  Attorney  General  March  4,  1909. 


Letter  of  Henry  A.  Ww€,  United  States  (Utomey  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  to  Hon.  Oeorge  W.  WicJcershmn,  Attorney 
General, 

Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  United  States  Attorney  for  the 

Southern  District  of  New  York, 

New  YorTc,  June  94,  1909. 
Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham, 

The  Attorney  General,  Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Since  my  talk  with  you  Sun- 
day night  I  have  been  constantly  at  work  on  the  investigation  in  the 
sugar  matter.  The  evidence  has  been  fully  presented  to  the  grand 
jury,  and  the  grand  jury  on  Tuesday  voted  an  indictment  against  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Washington  B.  Thomas.  Arthur  Don- 
ner,  Charles  II.  Senff ,  John  Mayer,  George  H.  Frazier,  Jolm  E.  Parsons. 
Thomas  B.  Hamed,  and  Gustav  E.  Kissel.  All  of  the  individual 
defendants  above  named,  with  the  exception  of  Hamed  and  Kissel, 
are,  or  were,  directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.     Hamed 
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was  president  of  the  Cluunpirm  (Vinstruction  Co.,  which  was  the 
holcler  of  the  maiorit^  of  the  capital  stock  of  tlie  PemisyiTania  Sugar 
Befinuif:  (V).,  and  Kissel  was  the  man  who  represented  the  sugar 
oompafiy  in  tlie  transactions. 

I  nave  yery  carefully  studied  the  law  and  tlie  facts^  and,  in  my 
opinioD^  the  case  is  one  which  comes  within  tlie  description  of  a  com- 
bmation  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  and  an 
attempt  to  monopolise  such  trade  and  commerce,  and  also  forei^ 
trade.  The  conspiracy  was  originally  formed  in  tiie  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  but  there  liave  been  various  acts  in  furtherance  of  it  down 
to  1-907.  The  offense  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  continuing  one,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  outside  of  the  overt  acts,  the  courts  should  be  called 
upon  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not,  where  interetate 
conunerce  is  bein^  restrained,  even  though  the  original  conception 
of  restraining  it  is  more  than  three  years  old,  sucli  offense  can  be 
punishaUe. 

I  lutve  liad  visits  from  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  representing  Mr.  Parsons: 
Mr.  ^(ilbum  and  Mr.  Bowers,  representing  Mr.  Thomas;  and  Mr. 
Guthrie,  representing  Mr.  Kissel.  Of  course,  Mcllvaine  represents 
not  only  Mr.  Parsons,  but  the  American  Suear  Refinin^g  Co.  and  ail 
of  its  du*ectors.  They  have  been  afforded  fuQ  opportimity  to  present 
all  of  tlie  facts  from  their  view^point  and  the  law.  I  am  satisfied, 
from  the  facts,  tliat  I  sliould  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
tiiat  no  offense  has  been  committed,  and  also  from  these  facts  and 
the  law  that  I  should  not  assume  the  responsibiUty  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run.  Bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  case  of 
Waret;.  United  States  (154  Fed.  Rep.,  577-585,  C.  C.  A.). 

Tlie  grand  jury  did  not  hesitate  to  find  the  indictment.  This,  of 
course,  may  partly  be  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  pubhc  mind. 
Messrs.  Milbum  and  Bowers  have  appealed  to  me  to  permit  them  to 
submit  briefs,  which  I  have  consented  to,  and  tiiey  are  to  give  Uiem 
to  me  Monday  morning.  Tlie  indictments  have  been  drawn,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  present  any  argument  that 
will  persuade  me  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  no  indict- 
ment should  be  found,  and  unless  some  very  powerful  proposition  of 
law.  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  is  suggested  oy  them,  tlie 
indictment  will,  in  all  probability,  be  filed  by  the  grand  jury  Monday 
afternoon. 

You  have  no  doubt  read  the  voluminous  statements  about  what  is 
to  be  done  wliich  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  As  I  stated  to 
you  Sunday  night,  I  am  not  responsible  for  these  things,  and  have 
remained  absolutely  mum  upon  the  subject.  The  civil  case  was 
tried  here,  as  you  know,  but  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  papers  then  had 
very  full  reports  of  the  testimony  in  tluit  case,  and  the  reporter 
have,  by  liauging  around  the  courthouse,  been  able  to  observe  the 
different  witnesses  called  before  the  grand  jury,  and  in  that  way  write 
up  from  their  previous  knowledge  statements  purporting  to  be  wiiat 
liad  been  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury,  and  have  also  playe<i 
upon  tlicir  imatrinations  in  stating  wliat  would  liappen. 

If  you  have  any  further  instiTictious  to  give  to  nie  upon  the  subjert, 
I  will  he  glad  to  receive  them  before  Monday. 
Shicerely,  yours, 

Hexky  a.  Wise, 
United  States  Attorney. 
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Letter  of  Hen.  Oeorge  W.  Wickershaniy  Attorney  General,  to  Henry  A. 

Wise,  Esq. 

Department  op  Justice,    , 

June  26 y  1909. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  I^q^ 

United  States  Attorney,  New  YorJc,  N.  Y, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wise:  I  have  ^ours  of  24th  instant  with  reference 
to  the  sugar  matter.  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  the  instruc- 
tions ahready  given  ]^ou  in  this  matter.  I  feel  great  personal  regret 
that  men  of  the  prominence  of  these  gentlemen  should  be  indicted;  but 
ihe  facts  under  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
seem  to  justify  no  other  course.  I  entirely  approve  of  your  giving 
counsel  for  the  defendants  until  Monday  to  submit  a  brief,  because  it 
shows  that  the  Government  is  proceeding  with  deliberation  and  is 
willing  to  give  a  patient  and  careful  hearing  to  those  involved.  Of 
course,  I  understand  about  the  newspaper  statements.  The  reporters 
are  bound  to  get  the  drift  of  what  is  going  on  from  the  general  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  courthouse. 

Faithfully,  yours,  , 

Attorney  General, 


Letter  of  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General,  to  Henry  A. 

Wi^e,  Esq. 

Washington,  Sunday,  June  B7,  1909. 

My  Dear  Wise:  Senator  Root  has  sent  me  th^  proof  of  a  petition 
signed  by  Bowers,  Milbum  &  Guthrie  in  support  of  their  contention 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run  in  lavor  of  Messrs.  Parsons, 
Kissel,  and  Hamed.  If  the  only  overt  acts  done  to  carry  out  the 
obiects  of  the  unlawful  conspiracy  were  those  referred  to  in  the  brief, 
I  should  think  the^  were  insufficient  to  save  the  bar  of  the  statute. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to-morrow  to  persuade  the  President  to 
interfere  m  some  way  to  prevent  the  indictments;  but,  aside  from 
that,  no  indictments  should  be  returned  against  anyone  if  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  they  can  be  sustained — if,  for  instance, 
the  offenses  charged  are  clearly  barred  by  the  statute.  I  need  hardly 
say  this  to  you. 

What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  if  you  have  any  reason- 
able doubt  in  the  matter,  you  either  have  the  grand  jury  ask  the  court 
for  instructions,  or  if  that  is  not  feasible,  that  you  advise  the  depart- 
ment of  the  specific  chaises  on  which  you  rely  to  save  the  statute 
before  actually  having  the  indictments  brought  in.  You  may  tele- 
phone either  to  me  or  to  Mr.  Ellis,  if  I  should  be  out  of  the  depart- 
ment when  you  call,  on  this  point. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Geo.  W.  Wickersham. 

P.  S. — As  I  am  writing  from  my  house  and  have  no  copy  of  this, 
wiU  you  kindly  have  your  typewriter  make  and  send  me  a  copy  % 
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Letter  of  Mr,  Henry  TF.  Taft  to  lion,  William  8,  Bennei. 

JuxE  23,  1910. 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennet:  Perhaps  so  late  in  the  session  there  will  be  no 
useful  result  in  denying  some  of  the  statements  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Martin  which  was  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  June  17,  and 
in  speeches  made  before  by  Mr.  Rainey  and  Mr.  Covington;  and  yet 
some  of  these  statements  are  so  utterly  without  foundation  that  I 
have  decided  to  state  to  you  the  truth  in  relation  to  them,  so  that  you 
may  have  it  for  reference  in  case  the  general  subject  should  be  again 
referred  to. 

All  of  the  statements  made  on  page  8486  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  imply  that  either  I  or  the  firm  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  PhiUppine  projects  referred  to,  are 
without  a  vestige  of  truth.  I  never  hacl  any  relation,  either  of  a  busi- 
ness or  personal  character,  with  the  electric  street  railway  system  and 
electric  lighting  and  power  plants  at  Manila,  or  with  the  narrow-gau^ 
railroad  in  the  island  of  Cebu,  or  with  the  narrow-gauge  railway  m 
the  island  of  Panay,  or  with  the  harbor  improvements  at  Cebu  or 
Iloilo.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  C.  N.  Swift.  I  have 
some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  J.  G.  White,  but  neither  I  nor  myfirm 
ever  did  any  business  connected  with  Philippine  affairs  for  J.  G.  White 
&  Co.,  or  for  Mr.  White,  and  we  have  haa  no  connection  of  anv  kind 
with  the  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  syndicate.  I  have  some  slight  recollection 
that  my  brother,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  did  meet  in  my  office 
certain  gentlemen  interested  in  some  of  the  Philippine  railways.  It 
may  be  that  these  gentlemen  are  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  the  extract  quoted  by  Mr.  Martin.  I  did  not 
participate  in  the  interview.  My  recollection  is  I  was  not  even  pres- 
ent, but  that  it  was  held  for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned  in  some 
room  in  our  offices  other  than  my  own.  I  certainly  do  not  know  what 
took  place,  and  I  did  not  have  tnen  and  have  not  nad  since  any  inter- 
est, either  professional  or  personal,  in  the  matters  which  were  dis- 
cussed and  did  not  represent  and  have  not  since  represented  in  those 
matters  any  of  the  persons  who  were  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
the  interview.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Mindoro  Development  Co., 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Martin  on  page  8491  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and,  of  course,  never  did  any  Dusiness  for  it. 

In  December,  1906,  I  advised  some  bankers  in  this  city  that  they 
could,  in  a  circular  offering  for  sale  $1,000,000  of  the  city  of  Manila 
bonds,  state  that  the  language  of  a  previous  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  quoted  in  the  circular,  was  applicable  to  the  bonds  offered. 
With  the  exception  of  this  matter  and  the  friar-land  matter,  which  I 
will  refer  to  below,  neither  my  firm  nor  any  member  of  it  has,  so  far 
as  I  can  recall,  ever  had,  as  counsel  or  representing  any  interest  of 
themselves  or  anyone  else,  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  witii 
Philippine  property  or  affairs. 

Some  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Martin  to  our  firm  having  Cuban 
business.  The  only  business  of  any  importiance  that  I  can  recall  that 
we  have  had  in  Cuoa  was  the  drawing  of  the  papers  for  the  issuance 
of  the  Cuban  Government  loan  of  1904.  I  subsequently  attended  to  a 
supplemental  issue  and  some  incidental  matters  arising  in  connection 
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with  the  contract  under  which  the  loan  was  made.  The  bonds  of  the 
Government  were  purchased  by  cUents  of  ours  and  I  was  employed  by 
them  to  certify  to  the  validity  of  the  bonds.  I  also  once  examined  an 
issue  of  bonds  of  the  city  of  Cienfuegos,  but  the  transaction  never 
went  through. 

As  to  the  friar-land  matter,  which  Mr.  Martin  discusses  at  length, 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  it  last  summer  when  I  was  away  on 
my  vacation.  Mr.  Hammond  wrote  to  me  asking  whether  I  thought 
there  was  any  objection  to  his  acting  in  the  matter.  I  answered  that 
I  saw  no  harm  in  it  if  it  did  not  involve  our  securing  from  either  the 
Philippine  or  the  United  States  Government  any  actxon  resting  in  dis- 
cretion.  Personally,  I  had  nothing  other  than  this  to  do  with  the 
friar-land  matter,  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  it  was  pending 
in  our  oflSce,  never  examined  tne  statutes  or  conferred  with  or  wrote 
to  or  received  any  letter  from  any  Government  official  concerning  it, 
and  have  no  opinion  upon  it.  Mr.  Hammond  did  some  preUminary 
service  for  young  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Welch  in  examining  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  subject  and  giving  advise  as  to  the  l^id 
situation,  in  having,  on  September  3,  1909,  an  interview  with  MStj. 
Mclntyre,  and  in  wntiiigfour  letters  to  the  War  Department  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  of  October  23,  which  were  principally  requests  for  and 
acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of  public  documents,  t  assume  that 
the  substance  of  the  conference  between  Mr.  Hammond  and  Maj. 
Mclntyre  and  of  the  letters  referred  to  has  already  been  laid  before 
Congress. 

A  time  arrived  when  Mr.  Hammond  thougJU  that  we  ought  to  retire 
from  the  mattery  lest  our  connection  with  it  would  he  misconstrued.  He 
iiiforms  me  that  this  was  before  the  writing  of  the  letter  of  October 
23.  He  had,  two  months  before  Mr.  Wickersham  was  asked  for  an 
opinion,  withdrawn  from  the  matter,  having,  without  my  knowledge, 
on  September  29  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  firm  of  Cravath, 
Henderson  &  DeGersdorflf  and  delivered  to  them  all  data  in  his  pos- 
session. Certain  interviews  with  a  member  of  that  firm,  to  put  tnem 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  followed,  the  last  one  being  on  October  13. 
After  October  13 — with  tlie  exception  of  writing  the  letter  of  October 
23,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Martin — our  connection  with  the  matter  wholly 
ceased,  and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  have  we  performed  any 
services  in  connection  with  it  or  done  anything  to  bring  about  any 
result  which  has  followed.  The  agreement  referred  to  by  Gen. 
Edwards  on  November  29  we  had  nothing  to  do  with.  Neither  Mr. 
Hammond  nor  any  member  of  our  firm  ever  conferred  with  the 
Attomej^  General  upon  the  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  after 
the  termination  of  our  connection  with  it  we  have  not  even  kept  track 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  progressed.  There  has  been,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  ifartin,  '*a  complete  severance"  which  "would  relieve  the 
firm  of  responsibih ty."  Mr.  Martin's  statement  that  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham shared  in  the  compensation — which  I  Jind amounted  to  $lfiOO — 
for  what  Mr.  Hammond  did,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Neither 
the  cUent  nor  the  business  came  into  the  office  until  nearly  six  months 
after  Mr.  Wickersham  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Hammond  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  firm  until  after  Mr. 
Wickersham  became  Attorney  General. 

I  think  Mr.  Martin's  general  reference  to  PhiUppine  affairs  must 
be  based  upon  information  derived  from  the  same  source  from  which 
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the  New  York  World  obtained  similar  information  during  the  last 
campaign.  The  World  published  a  statement  that  I  had  procured 
for  Speyer  &  Co.  the  Philippine  railways.  This  publication  was  made 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  somebody  from  the  editorial  room  of  the 
newspaper  came  to  my  office,  and  I  stated  to  him  that  I  had  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Speyer,  having 
been  a  friend  and  client  of  mine  for  a  dozen  years,  did  wish  me  to 
attend  to  that  business,  but  that,  on  account  of  my  brother's  relation 
to  the  administration,  I  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  knew  nothing  about  it 
except  what  any  citizen  might  know  from  reading  the  newspap^^, 
did  absolutely  nothing  to  influence  the  Government's  action  one 
way  or  another,  and,  of  course,  never  received  any  compensation. 
The  business  was  attended  to  by  Mr.  John  G.  Milbum,  and  I  have 
not  familiarity,  except  in  a  most  general  way,  with  the  financial  plan 
or  the  relation  of  Speyer  &  Co.  to  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Henry  W.  Taft. 


Letter  of  Col,  FravJc  Mclntyre,  Assistant  Chief  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs^ 
to  Mr,  John  Henry  Hammond^  dated  September  4y  1909. 

War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washingtony  September  4,  1909. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hammond:  As  I  promised  you  yesterday,  I  am 
inclosing  herewith  copies  of — 

An  opinion  of  Gov.  Magoon,  of  May  10,  1904,  when,  as  law  office 
of  the  Insular  Bureau,  he  passed  on  the  question  ''Do  the  existing 
laws  of  the  FhiUppine  Islands  Umit  the  number  of  acres  of  farming 
land  which  a  corporation  may  acquire  when  the  land  at  the  time^ 
acquisition  is  subject  to  private  ownership?" 

An  opinion  of  the  acting  attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
of  July  19,  1907.  in  the  matter  of  the  Philippine  Plantation  Co. 

An  opinion  or  the  attorney  general  of  tne  Philippine  Islands,  of 
October  30,  1907,  in  the  matter  of  the  holding  of  mining  claims  by  a 
corporation  or  association  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  glancing  hurriedly,  as  we  did,  over  Magoon's  opinion  of  1904, 1 
think  we  failed  to  fully  observe  the  strictness  or  exactness  with  which 
he  confined  himself  to  the  specific  question  propounded.  I  now  see 
that  his  opinion  does  not  seriously  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  Ae 
attorney  general  in  1907,  as  he  Umits  himself  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  corporation  can  acquire  the  land,  and  does  not  go  into 
the  question  as  to  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  to  be  put  or  as  to  the 
charter  of  the  particular  corporation.  I  think  that  wnen  this  is  thor- 
oughly understood  Magoon  s  opinion  is  not  open  to  question.  TTie 
(question  would  arise  only  if  this  land  should  be  securea  by  a  corpora- 
tion the  charter  of  which  authorized  it  *Ho  engage  in  agriculture,'* 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  the  corporation  the  attorney 
general  had  in  mind  in  liis  opinion  of  July  19,  1907. 

Referring  now  to  section  75  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902 — that  is,  the 
Philippine  act — I  would  invite  your  attention  to  section  3  of  the  act  of 
May  1,  1900,  being  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
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tion  of  civil  affairs  in  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  wliich  provides  with  reference 
to  Porto  Rico  as  follows : 

No  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  reasona- 
bly necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  and 
every  corporation  hereafter  authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  shall  by  its  charter 
be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to  exceed  500  acres  of  land;  and 
this  provision  shall  be  held  to  prevent  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agri- 
culture from  being  in  any  wise  mterested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Corporations,  however,  may  loan  funds  upon  real-estate  security  and  purchase 
real  estate  when  necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  diepofle  of  real 
estate  so  obtained  within  five  years  after  obtaining  title.  Corporations  not  organised 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  doing  business  therein,  shall  be  oound  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

This,  you  see,  is  even  more  restrictive  than  the  Philippine  act,  in 
that  an  agricultural  corporation  is  limited  to  the  ownership  and  eoiw 
trol  of  not  to  exceed  500  acres  of  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that  w^e  w^ould  make  a  mistake,  now  tlmt  this  qisies- 
tion  18  about  to  arise  seriously  in  the  ^Philippine  Islands,  to  wholly 
neglect  the  precedents  that  may  have  been  estaolished  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  act  in  Porto  Rico.  Maj.  Shelton,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  bureau,  was  in  Porto  Rico  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
recent  tariff  bill,  and  I  cabled  him  to  look  up  this  feature  of  the  mat- 
ter in  Porto  Rico,  and  when  he  returns,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days, 
he  may  have  this  specific  information. 

However,  it  is  very  generally  known  tJiat,  notwithstanding  the  very 
restrictive  nature  of  the  section  above  referred  to,  the  sugar  industry 
of  Porto  Rico  has  been  developed  as  fully  as  though  there  were  no 
such  provision. 

You  understand  that  the  opinions  which  I  am  sending  have  never 
received  the  formal  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  except  the  one 
by  Gov.  Magoon,  whicli  was  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frank  McInttre, 
Major,  Eighth  United  States  Infantry, 

Acting  Chief  of  £ure4iu. 
Mr.  John  Henry  Hammond, 

Strong  dc  Cadwalader,  Jfi  VfalL  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Letter  of  Gen,  C,  if.  Edwards,  Chief  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to  Hon, 
M.  E.  Olmsted,  chairman  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  House  of 
Representaiives, 

War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  11,  1910. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  Pursuant  to  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  I  beg  to  submit  the  documents  and  data  referred  to  in  House 
resolution  575. 

If  anv  related  information  not  ecmtained  in  the  copies  of  records 
herewith  is  desired  by  you  or  your  committee,  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  it. 
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The  first  call  is  for — 


;• 


Copies  of  all  correepondence,  whether  by  letter,  cable,  or  otherwise,  between  the 
Secreatary  of  War,  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  or  other  bureaus  or  officials  of  th« 
War  Department  and  the  governor  general  of  other  official  of  the  Philippine  gorem- 
ment,  relative  to  the  sale  oi  the  55,0u0-acre  San  Jose  estate  in  the  island  of  Mindoio. 

This  is  inclosed,  marked  *^A.'' 
The  second  call  is  fo] 


A  list  of  all  sales  or  leases  or  proposed  sales  or  leases  of  friar  lands,  other  than  tiie 
San  Jose  estate,  in  excess  of  16  hectares  to  an  individual,  or  1,024  hectares  to  a  corpo- 
zation  or  association,  including  the  all^^ed  rental,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  of  the 
50,000-acre  Isabela  estate  and  the  16,000-acre  Tola  estate. 

This  information,  in  so  far  as  available,  is  contained  in  the  annual 

report  of  the  bureau  of  lands  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908, 

and  1909.    This  report  has  been  printed  for  all  years,  except  1909,  as 

a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  has  oeen  made 

^  available  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States  who  have  expressed  to  the 

^ureau  of  Insular  Affairs  a  desire  for  that  information. 

See  page  136  et  seq.,  part.2,  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
1906. 

See  page  184  et  seq.,  part  2,  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
1907. 

See  page  225  et  seq.,  part  2,  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
1908. 

See  page  1229  et  seq.,  typewritten  appendix  to  Report  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  1909. 

While  giving  fully  all  details  of  the  handling  of  these  estates,  it 
will  be  observed  that  these  reports  do  not  ^ve  a  list  of  sales  or  leases 
to  individuals  in  excess  of  16  hectares.  It  is  believed  that  there  have 
been  no  sales  to  corporations  or  associations  in  excess  of  1,024  hectares. 

I  inclose,  marked  '*B,"  the  correspondence  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  rental,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  of  the  50,000-acre  Isabela 
estate. 

By  the  Tola  estate  is  doubtless  meant  the  Tala  estate,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Rizal.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  with  reference  to 
this  estate  in  the  several  reports  above  referred  to.  The  last  report 
of  the  bureau  of  lands  shows  the  area  of  this  estate  to  be  6.696  nee- 
tares,  of  which  80  per  cent  is  estimated  as  occupied,  and  866  lots  have 
been  leased,  which  constitute  77  per  cent,  or  5,157.15  hectares. 

The  third  call  is  for: 

A  transcript  of  all  railway  franchises  granted  in  the  Philippine  Islands  since  the 
passage  and  approval  of  the  Philippine  government  act  of  July  1,  1902. 

These  are  published  in  the  acts  of  the  Philippine  legislature,  which 
have  been  reported  annually  to  Congress  and  printed  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  are  specifically  as  indicated  on 
the  inclosed  list,  marked  *^C.'' 

The  next  call  is  for — 

The  names  of  the  friar  estates  contiguous  to  or  to  be  traversed  by  each  of  mid 
railways. 

This  is  set  forth  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  biu*eau  of  lands  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  year  1907.  (See  p.  192,  vol.  2,  Beport  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  1907.) 

The  next  call  is  for — 

Mileage  of  said  railways  completed  under  each  of  said  franchises. 
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This  has  been  reported  annually  in  the  report  of  the  Philippme 
C!oinmission.  I  am  inclosing  herewith  an  excerpt,  marked  ^ND/' 
from  the  last  report  of  the  supervising  railway  expert  showing  ttus 
up  to  the  date  of  that  report. 

The  next  call  is  for — 

Amount  of  bonds  on  each,  interest  on  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Philippine 
government. 

The  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  the  PhiUppine  Railway  Co.,  the 
interest  on  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Philippine  government,  is 
$6,184,000.  For  no  other  roads  have  any  bonds  been  issued  the 
interest  on  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Philippine  government. 

The  details  of  construction  and  operation  or  these  roads  are  reported 
annually  by  the  supervising  railway  expert. 

The  next  request  is  for — 

The  names  and  locations  of  all  contracting  individuals,  firms,  or  companies  which 
have  been  awarded  contracts  through  the  War  Department,  or  the  insular  government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  construction  of  insular  or  municipal  improvements     _ 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  since  the  passage  of  the  Philippine  government  act  of  July  1,     ^     t 
1902,  together  with  copies  of  all  such  contracts.  41 

INSULAR   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  contracts  for  the  construction  of  insular  improvements  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  invariably  awarded  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  is  only  advisea  on  awarding 
contracts  of  the  names  of  the  contractors  m  the  most  important 
caseS;  such,  for  example,  as  contracts  which  are  advertised  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  generid 
case  these  matters  are  reported  with  ^eat  detail  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  bureau  of  public  works  of  the  rhihppine  Islands,  under  wnich 
bureau  such  work  is  carried  on.  It  will  oe  seen  that  the  names  of 
the  contractors  are  in  general  given  in  these  annual  reports. 

MUNICIPAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

These  contracts  are  let  by  the  municipaUties,  of  which  there  are 
685  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  and  the  contractor's  name  would  in 
general  only  reacn  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  printed  annual 
reports  of  the  bureau  of  pubUc  works,  where  such  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  that  bureau.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
improvements,  such  as  tlie  water  and  sewer  system  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  the  work  was  advertised  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  contracts  were  awarded  as  follows: 

FOR   THE    WATER   SYSTEM. 

Matson,  Lord  &  Reiser  Co.  (construction  of  dam) §241, 510.  25 

Henrv  W.  Peabody  &  Co.  (steel  plates) 99,900.31 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.  (steel  pipe) 281, 935. 00 

\tlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.  (tunnel) 179,987.50 

Matson,  Lord  &  Reiser  Co.  (reservoir) 222, 477.  70 

Total 1, 025, 810.  76 

FOR  THE   SEWER   SYSTEM. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  A  Pacific  Co 1,  631,053.  20 

See  pages  155  and  156,  part  3,  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, 1906. 
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The  contracts  awarded  in  the  city  of  Manila  are  usually  listed  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila.  A 
reference  to  tne  annual  reports  of  the  Philippine  Commission  will 
furnish  the  information  called  for  under  this  head  in  considerable 
detail. 

See  report  of  the  bureau  of  engineering,  page  143  et  seq.,  part  3, 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1905. 

See  report  of  the  oureau  of  port  works,  page  343  et  seq.,  part  3. 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1906. 

See  page  336  et  seq.,  report  of  the  director  of  public  works,  part  2, 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1906. 

See  pages  374  and  375,  report  of  the  director  of  public  works,  part  2, 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1907. 

oee  page  449  et  seq.,  report  of  the  directory  of  public  works,  part  2, 
Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1908. 

^»ee  page  1552,  typewritten  copy  of  the  report  of  the  director  of 
public  works,  appenclix  to  Report  of  the  Philippine  Conunission,  1909 
(filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs). 

Copies  of  these  contracts  have  never  been  called  for  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  not  in  the  War  Department. 

I  attach  hereto,  marked  ^*E,"  copies  of  the  Philippine  laws  relating 
to  government  contracts. 

The  next  call  is  for — 

The  number  of  occupants,  settlers,  tenants,  and  lessees  upon  the  friar  lands  April 
26,  1904,  the  date  of  tne  peis»ee  of  the  Philippine  friar-laDd  act  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  the  numoer  thereon  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yean  1905,  1906,  1907, 
1908,  and  1909. 

The  number  of  lessees  and  purchasers  of  holdings  on  the  friar  lands 
is  reported  annually  in  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  which 
have  been  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  number  of  occupants  have  been  reported  as  something  over 
60,000. 

The  next  call  is  for — 

The  name  of  the  attorney  of  the  investor  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of  the  (?'Ommittee  on  Insular  A£fain,  Hous^ 
of  Representatives,  of  date  March  24,  1910;  whether  the  opinion  of  said  attorney,  that 
the  SBkle  of  the  San  Jose  estate  is  valid,  is  in  writing,  and,  if  so,  a  copy  of  the 


The  name  of  the  attorney  of  the  investor  mentioned  is  Mr.  C.  A.  de 
Gersdorff.  The  opinion  referred  to  was  the  verbal  opinion  given  to 
the  Assistant  Oiier  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  tne  War  Depart- 
ment. Whether  the  attorney  has  furnished  a  written  opinion  to  his 
clients  is  not  known,  but  as  the  sale  of  the  estate  was  contingent  upon 
his  giving  an  opinion  that  the  title  to  be  transferred  was  valid,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  such  an  opinion  in  writing,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
records  of  the  War  Department,  nor  has  it  been  seen  by  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  department  so  far  as  known. 

The  next  call  is  for — 

The  name  of  the  attorney  of  the  purchaser  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affauns,  Hou* 
of  Representatives,  of  date  January  28,  1910;  whether  said  attorney  submitted  in 
writin|»  his  question  as  to  the  riffht  of  the  Philippine  government  to  sell  the  San  Jce^e 
friar  estate :  and ,  if  so,  a  copy  of  tne  same . 

The  name  of  the  attorney  is  as  above  stated.  He  did  not  submit 
his  question  in  writing,  but  did  submit  a  memorandum,  a  copy  of 
whicn  is  attached  hereto,  marked  *'F." 
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The  next  call  is  for — 


^  Copies  of  all  acts  of  the  Philippine  CommisBion  since  July  1, 1902,  and  of  the  Philip- 
pine assembly,  granting  insular  or  municipal  public  utility  privil^es. 

These  are  reported  annually  to  Congress  and  are  in  the  printed  acts 
of  the  Philippine  Commission;  which  nave  been  supplied  gratis  to  all 
persons  requesting  the  same  in  the  United  States,  except,  possibly, 
from  time  to  time  when  the  supply  of  the  particular  act  requested 
mav  have  been  exhausted. 

A  list  of  the  acts  granting  insular  or  municipal  public-utility  fran- 
chises, by  number  and  brief  titles,  is  appended,  marked  ^'G."  Copies 
of  these  acts  are  also  inclosed  herewith,  attached  to  said  list.  The 
acts  complete  may  be  found  in  the  printed  volumes  of  the  reports  of 
the  Phihppine  Commission,  which  are  published  annually  in  the 
report  of  tne  War  Department. 

The  next  call  is  for — 

All  other  information  concerning  the  foregoing  matters  and  not  herein  specifically 
called  for. 

This  is  believed  to  he  supplied  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  annual  report  of  the  War  Department,  but  any  special  infor- 
mation which  you  or  your  committee  desire  will  be  furnished. 

The  next  can  is  for — 

The  full  report  of  the  Philippine  Commiasion  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  as  published 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  full  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  for  1909  is  published 
in  tlie  Unitea  States  as  one  volume  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  copy  herewith.  This  report  is  not  published  at  all  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  There  has  been  heretofore  published  as  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  (included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War)  a  number  of  appendixes,  including  the 
reports  of  the  various  chief  of  bureaus  of  the  Philippine  government. 
It  was  decided  not  to  have  these  published  as  a  War  Department 
document  this  year  for  reasons  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  governor 
general  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  dated  May  18,  1909,  a  copy  of  which 
and  tlie  reply  thereto  I  inclose,  marked  '*H." 

The  appendixes  to  this  report,  however,  have  been  received  in  the 
War  Department,  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and 
will  be  gladly  supplied  to  the  committee.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
print  these  in  pamphlet  form  in  Manila,  and  I  transmit  such  reports  as 
nave  been  received  for  the  fiscal  year  1 909. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  accompanying  papers  with  the  fore- 

f^oing  reference  will  satisfy  as  to  all  of  the  mquiries  made  in  the  reso* 
ution,  yet  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  further  inquiries  answered,  or 
to  direct  an  officer  of  3ie  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  personally  assist 
you  or  the  committee  in  obtaining  any  further  information  desired. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  R.  Edwards, 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Hon.  M.  E.  Ol.MSTED, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Insular  A ^airs. 

House  of  Representatives, 


.   r 
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A. 

*  [Tnnalttloa  of  oabtafrmm  rM«lTed.] 

October  22,  1909. 
Sbcretabt  of  War,  WaMngton: 

Prentifls  and  Poole  *  desire  to  purchase  unoccupied  sugar  lands  on  San  Joee  triu 
estate,  Mindoro;  say  Hammond  '  was  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  as 
individual  can  not  purchase  more  than  40  acres  friar  lands.  Can  not  undentand  ihi^, 
as  acts  1847  and  1933  were  passed  amending  friar-land  act  to  give  govemmemt  right 
to  sell  vacant  friar  lands  without  restriction  as  to  area.  Attorney  general  '  concur? 
in  the  opinion  ihaX  this  has  been  accomplished.  Please  confirm  by  telegraph  i:> 
satisfy  these  gentlemen. 

Forbes. 


(Trsoslatfon  of  oablogrmm  sent.] 

October  22,  1909. 
Forbes,  Manila: 

Thorou^hl^  understood  here  unoccupied  friar  lands  may  be  sold  to  individuiib 
without  limitation  as  to  area.  Will  advise  Hammond.'  wrote  you  September  27 
requesting  detailed  description  of  such  estates  as  are  to  be  sold  as  unoccupied  land. 
When  Hammond  called  it  was  not  understood  efforts  were  being  made  to  sell  th&^e 
estates. 

Edwards 


[TranBlatioD  of  cablegnm'sent.] 

November  23,  1909. 
Forbes,  Manila: 

Am  just  advised  that  vou  are  ne^tiating  for  the  sale  of  Mindoro  estate.  The  S<v^- 
retary  of  War  desires  full  information  by  cable  in  this  matter,  and  desires  that  you 
do  not  consummate  the  sale  until  he  has  considereii  the  question. 

Wlien  may  we  expect  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  z^erred  to  in  your  telegram 
October  22?  Attorneys  of  purchasers  desire  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  o?  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  section  15,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1 ,  1902,  is  madf 
applicable  by  section  65  thereof  to  the  friar  lands.  If  opinion  of  the  attorney  general 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  not  been  mailed,  cable  synopsis  thereof. 

Edwards. 


[Tmulatlon  of  cablegxBm  received .) 

November  29,  1909. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  23d  instant,  present  state  of  negotiation? 
for  the  sale  of  8an  Jose  friar  estate  is  as  follows:  Mr.  £.  L.  Poole  has  signed  certifira>e 
in  which  director  of  lands,  acting  for  the  Philippine  government  under  the  provisionf 
of  section  9,  act  No.  1120,  as  amended  by  act  No.  1847  and  act  No.  1933,  has  certifit^i 

t  There  is  no  prior  record  tn  the  Bureau  of  Inralar  Affain  of  Prentifls  and  Poole. 

s  The  Mr.  Hammond  referred  to  in  this  cablegram  had  called  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Aifaln  on  Sep- 
tember 3, 1909.  MaJ.  Mclntyre  was  In  charge  of  the  office  on  that  date  and  went  over  very  generally  irith 
iir.  Hammond  the  land  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  question  of  the  amount  or  nnd  which  iS 
ag^cultural  corporation  could  hold  in  the  jPhillppine  Islands,  the  amount  of  the  public  domain  whi<±  a 
oorix>ration  or  individual  might  purchase,  and  related  matteis  were  discussed.  Ifi^.  Mclntjre  tbiola 
that  Mr.  Hammond  did  not  bring  up  the  Question  of  the  purchase  of  anr  spraial  piece  of  fvopeity  Id  Ute 
Philippine  Islands,  nor  is  he  positive  that  ne  mentioned  the  purchase  of  land  on  tne  friar  eBt&cB,'tbou£b 
from  the  cable  from  Manila  he  believes  that  Mr.  Hammond  must  have  done  so. 

However,  after  going  over  the  subject,  MaJ.  Mclntyre  gained  the  Impression  that  Mr.  Hammond's  cUrats 
desired  to  form  a  corporation  to  carrv  on  agriculture  in  tne  Philippine  Islands  and  to  obtain  land  boMliu^ 
from  the  Philippine  government.  After  discussing  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question,  Mr.  Hammond  isic 
that  in  view  or  the  relation  of  his  firm— Strong  &  Cadwalader— to  Uie  administration,  he  thought  thAt 
he  would  advise  his  clients,  who  had  been  referred  to  him  by  another  lawyer,  whose  name  be  gave  (Hsj. 
Mclntyre  thinks  it  was  Judge  Joha^on,  from  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg),  to  obtain  the  aervioe  of  90in« 
other  attorney.  Maj .  Mclntyre  promised  to  send  to  Mr.  Hanmiond  certam  opinions  relating  to  the  boUiLi 
of  lands  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  he  did.  This  was  acknowledged,  and  there  was  no  farther  ivt- 
respondence  or  conversation  with  Mr.  Hammond  relating  to  this  matter  untU  the  receipt  of  the  cablegrin 
from  Oov.  Forbes  of  October  22,  which  is  quoted  alx)ve. 

In  accordance  with  the  statement  in  the  answer,  MaJ.  Mclntyre  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  (copf 
attached  marked  "A"),  and  received  a  reply  (copy  attached  marked  *'B").  This  concluded  the  mat:«f 
In  so  far  as  the  bureau  was  concerned.    Mr.  Hammond  did  not  elTe  the  names  of  his  cllenta.  nor  «n  inauirr 


[anmiond  did  not  give  the  names  of  his  cllenta,  nor  was  Inquirr 
made  of  him  as  to  this  matter.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  they  were  the  clients  subsequently  icivesental 
by  Mr.  de  Gersdorf.  ^         j     >r 

*  Attorney  general  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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that  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  agreed  to  sell  to  E.  L.  Poole  or  his 
nominees  San  Jose  friar  estate  for  ^734,000  Philippine  currency,  which  will  be  value 
of  said  land  on  January  4,  1910,  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  12, 
act  No.  1120.  Purchaser  is  to  i>ay  ^42,875  on  January  4, 1910,  when  this  sale  becomes 
effective.  Balance  is  to  be  paid  in  19  equal  annual  insttdlments.  I  consider  this  is 
an  excellent  sale,  as  ^32  per  hectare  is  high.  Full  report  will  be  forwarded  by  mail 
by  Dean  C  Worcester.  Sale,  however,  contingent  upon  approval  of  title  by  roole's 
attorney. 

Forbes. 


[Translatioii  of  cablegnm  Mnt.) 

Deceuber  4,  1909. 
Forbes,  Manila: 

Referring  to  telegram  from  your  office  of  29th  ultimo,  the  Secretary  of  War  approves 
sale  of  San  Jose  estate.  At  the  request  of  attorneys  for  purchasers  the  q  uestion  referred 
to  in  my  telegram  of  November  23  will  be  submitted  at  once  to  Attorney  General  for 
an  opinion. 

Edwards. 


The  Government  of  the  Phxuppine  Islands, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  October  21, 1909. 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Waakingtan,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  General  Edwards:  Two  ^ntlemen  who  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  considerable  tracts  of  the  San  Jose  fnar  estate  called  at  my  office  the  other  day  and 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  which  followed,  stated  that  they  had  been  informed  in 
Washington,  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  that  the  sale  of  friar  lands  was  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  that  of  i)ublic  lands. 

It  is  true  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  friar-land  act  (No.  1120)  as  originally  passed, 
but  act  No.  1147  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  arose  in  consequence. 

We  should,  of  course,  have  gotten  into  endless  trouble  with  tenants  desiring  to 
purchase  if  tne  amount  of  land  we  could  sell  to  any  one  of  them  was  limited  to  40 
acres,  while  if  we  are  ever  to  dispose  of  the  San  Jose  and  Isabela  estates,  both  of 
which  are  practically  without  tenants  and  are  situated  in  remote  and  comparatively 
inaccessible  regions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  the  land  in  tracts  of  considerable  size. 

You  will,  I  think,  note  that  act  No.  1120,  as  amended  by  act  No.  1847,  leaves  the 
director  of  lands  entirely  free  to  offer  unoccupied  friar  lands  for  sale  in  such  tracts 
as  may  seem  to  him  wise.  I  am  hoping  very  much  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  some 
of  this  land  to  the  gentlemen  in  question  and  that  they  will  start  a  good,  up-to-date 
sugar  plantation. 

If  we  can  only  unload  these  two  large  estates  the  friar-land  problem  will,  according 
to  present  indications,  be  solved  quite  readily. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Received  in  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  December  13,  1909. 


[TraDflatlon  of  cabtogrun  tent.] 

December  22,  1909. 
Forbes,  Manila: 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  opinion  that  limitations  in 
section  15,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902,  do  not  apply  to  the  estates  purchased 
from  religious  orders.  Attorneys  of  purchasers  so  notified  to-day.  Oopy  of  opinion 
by  mail. 

McIntyre. 


r 
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[Tnnslation  of  wblegram  s«nt.] 

January  12,  1910. 
FoRBBS,  Manila. 

Has  sale  af  Mindoro  estate  been  consumated? 

McIi«TrRE. 


[TnoBlatlon  of  cablegram  received.] 

January  13,  1910. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Sale  Mindoro  estate  consummated  January  4.     First  payment,  $83,500,  has  been 
received. 

Forbes. 


War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  October  22,  1909, 

My  Dear  Mr.  IIammond:  Wlien  you  were  in  the  office  about  the  3d  of  September, 
among  other  things,  with  reference  to  the  land  laws  of  the  Philippines  discussed, 
was  the  application  of  these  Uws  Co  the  friar  estates.  Very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  feature  of  the  case,  as  l^xplained  to  you  that  I  was  under  ^e  impression  that 
no  effort  was  being  made  to  sel||any  of  the  friar  estates  in  large  blocks,  ana  specifically 
that  I  did  not  understand  tha£^he  Philippine  government  was  making  any  effort  Uj 
sell  the  San  Jose  estate  of  abcmt  56,000  acres,  on  the  Island  of  Mindoio.  You  will 
recall  that  you  had  received  advice  from  Manila,  or  that  your  clients  had  received 
advice,  that  this  estate  was  in  the  market.  In  any  case  I  am  satined  that  I  gave 
you  the  impression  that  the  limitations  of  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  public 
lands  had  been  extended  to  the  fn^  ^itates. 

I  now  desire  to  correct  both^rthese  impressions.  A  cable  received  from  Manib 
to-day  indicates  that  it  is  de|4red  to  sell  the  San  Jose  estate,  and  I  inclose  two  actf 
of  the  Philippine  Legislature  amending  *'The  hiar-lands  act,"  which  make  it  clear 
that  the  unoccupied  lands  On  the  friar  estates  may  be  sold  to  individuals  without  any 
limitations  as  to  area.  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  still  interested  in  this  matter  in 
any  way,  but  1  do  not  desire  that  you  should  be  imder  any  misapprehension  as  to  the 
matter  due  to  our  conversation. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Frank  McInttrr, 

Major,  Eighth  Infantry,  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bvreeu. 

John  Henr^  Hammond,  Esq. 

(Care  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader), 

40  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

In  closures:  Acts  Nos.  1847  and  1933  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 


40  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  October  £S,  1909, 
Maj.  Frank  McIntyre, 

War  Department,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Maj.  McIntyre:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  vour  very  kind  letter 
of  yesterday,  inclosing  copies  of  acts  Nos.  1847  and  1933  of  the  Philippine"  Commissioii 
relating  to  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands. 

After  careful  consideration  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  my 
former  clients  to  request  some  discretionary  action  on  the  part  of  the  government 
officials,  I  decided  that  they  had  better  be  represented  by  other  counsel.  AccOTdingly 
the  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  de  Gersdorff  has  taken  up  the  matter.  I  have  sent 
your  letter  and  the  inclosures  to  Mr.  Leffingwell,  of  that  finn. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter,  I  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  Henry  Hammond. 
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B.  .  >: 

[Extract  of  sabkgraa  noeivcd  Januny  17, 1910,  tnm  Manila,  P.  I.] 

Sbcretart  op  War, 

Wtuhington: 

N^otiatiODS  pncticaily  completed  leaang  W.  H.  Lawrence  portion  laabela  friar 
estate  not  now  occupied  and  leaaed  oar  sold  to  occupants  19,461  hectares  for  the  year 
commencing  December  1,  1909,  rent  $100.  Under  agreement,  lessee,  at  his  own 
expense,  cause  immediate  examination  premises  competent  soil  agricultural  expert 
f<^  the  purpose  of  determining  quality  soil  and  such  other  circumstances  considerations 
afiectixig  value  of  the  property,  rendering  true  report  examination  investigation; 
failing  to  purchase  end  of  tne  year,  complete  report  oecomes  property  of  the  Philip* 
pine  government.  Price,  Januarv  1,  1910,  1211,350.  Signing  lease  after  publica- 
tion; Bandillos  published  gives  lessee  prior  right  to  purchase;  estate  practically 
unoccupied;  110  miles  nearest  practicable  port;  lease,  prospect  sale,  deemed  advisable. 

Forbes. 


Letter  of  Gen.  C.  R.  Edwards,  Chief  B'lireau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to 
Hon.  M,  E.  Olmstedf  Chairman  Committee  on  Jnmlar  Affairs, 
House  of  Re'preseniatives,  dated  Marcfi  24,  1910. 

yixn  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

•  Washington,  March  2^,  1910. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  of 
Massachusetts;  which  was  publislfed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  22,  with  reference  to  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  xmeof  the 
unoccupied  friar  estates,  the  area  thus  sold  being  very  largely  in 
excess  of  the  limitation  placed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902, 
on  the  amount  of  agricultural  land  of  the  public  domain  which  might 
be  sold  to  a  single  purchaser. 

I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  the  legality  of  this  action  further  than 
to  refer  to  my  letter  to  you  of  January  28,  1910,  in  which  I  inclosed 
an  opinion  ot  the  solicitor  general  of  the  Philippinie  Islands  to  the 
effect  that  the  legislation  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  authorizing  the 
sale  of  unoccupied  friar  lands  without  reference  to  the  limitation  of 
acreage  was  not  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  also  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect 
tnat  the  law  of  Congress  did  not  restrict  the  Philippine  Legislature 
in  this  regard. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  that  you  should  be  misinformed  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  act  of  the  Philippine  Legislature. 

Mr.  Storey  points  out  that  tae  lands  treated  of  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  were  **very  choice  agricultural  land,  and  again, 
that  they  were  ^*a  very  important  portion  of  Philippine  agricultural 
lands.'' 

The  best  estimate  available  gives  61,000,000  acres  as  the  extent  of 
the  public  domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Director  of  Forestry 
hopes  that  he  can  classify  as  more  available  for  forestry  than  agn- 
cultural  purposes  40,000,000  acres  of  this  land;  and  while  this  is  a 
rather  liberal  allowance  for  forestry  purposes,  it  would  still  leave  an 
area  of  21,000,000  acres  of  land  to  be  classed  as  agricultural  in  char- 
acter and  now  subject  to  leasing  and  homesteading  under  the  act  of 
July  1,  1902,  and  with  the  very  restricted  limitations  imposed  therein. 
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The  so-called  ''friar  lands"  consist  of  23  estates  of  a  total  area 
of  approximately  390,000  acres.  Of  this  area  45.06  per.  cent  is 
actuauy  occupied,  and  under  existing  law  the  part  of  tnese  estates 
thus  occupiea  must  be  disposed  of  to  the  actual  occupants,  and  it  is. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  so  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  estates  a  part  is  taken  up  with  land  which  does  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  agriculture.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
the  45  per  cent  held  as  above  set  forth  is  the  best  of  the  land.  This 
natural  supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  So  there  would  remain 
at  the  most  something  less  than  200,000  acres  of  land  of  these  estates 
which  could  be  classified  as  unoccupied,  and  the  sale  of  which  could 
be  effected  under  the  acts  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  now  ques- 
tioned. These  200,000  acres  are  made  up  in  this  way — 55,000  acres 
in  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro,  and  45,000  acres  of  the  Isabela 
estate.  Both  of  these  estates  are  of  agricultural  value,  but  not  such 
as  to  have  attracted  tenants.  The  remaining  100,000  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  is  formed  of  the  unoccupied  part  of  17  widely  sepa- 
rated estates.  Instead  of  designating  this  as  "  very  choice  agricul- 
tural land,"  it  might  have  been  truthfully  described  as  unchosen 
land. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  effort  to  exploit  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  limited  to  the  reasonable  disposition  of  something  less  than 
200,000  acres  of  land — it  may  be  to  '^Americans  or  other  capital- 
ists''— leaving  1,000,000  acres  to  be  held  in  forest  or  disposed  of 
under  the  very  strict  limitations  imposed  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1902. 

Mr.  Storey  concludes  his  letter  with  this  statement,  whicn  may  be 
taken  as  the  syllabus  of  his  opinion:  ^^I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  sale  of  agricultural  land  to  any  corporation  or  association  in 
excess  of  the  amount  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  I 
have  quoted  is  unauthorized  and  void  and  that  the  purchaser  acquires 
no  title  to  the  land  so  sold." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  under  this  view  of  the  case  Mr. 
Storey  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Philippine  government  was  restrained 
from  selling  his  holding  to  a  Filipino,  who  was  occupying,  and  whose 
parents  before  him  had  occupied  as  a  tenant,  an  area  on  a  friar 
estate  in  excess  of  16  hectares.  If  so,  the  law  had  been  violated  prior 
to  the  sale  of  this  unoccupied  estate. 

The  San  Marcus  estate  of  87  hectares  had  but  one  tenant,  and  he 
purchased  the  estate  from  the  government  as  soon  as  he  could  under 
the  Uberal  terms  as  to  deferred  payments  provided  bv  the  govern- 
ment for  the  disposal  of  the  estate.  It  is  expectecT  that  EmiUo 
Aguinaldo  will  purchase  land  held  by  him  as  a  tenant  on  the  Imus 
estate,  presumably  in  excess  of  the  16  hectares  limitation. 

Mr.  Storey  also  refers  in  a  very  pointed  manner  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  intended  to  provide  that  tnese  lands  be  '^administered  for 
the  Denefit  of  the  inhabitants  thereof."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  Mr.  Storey  would  administer  this  estate  of  San  Jose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  do  not  say 
the  ''inhabitants  thereof,"  as  the  estate  is  uninhabited.  The  view  of 
the  Philippine  government  was  evidently  that  this  was  best  adminis- 
tered by  aisposing  of  it  to  some  peraon  who  could  utiUze  it,  rather 
than  to  hold  it  unoccupied  and  as  a  continuous  burden  to  the  PhiUp- 
pine  people,  who  were  required  to  pay  4  per  cent  annually  on  tne 
1300,000  which  had  been  paid  therefor. 
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The  price  received  for  it  is  admittedly  a  good  price.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  purchaser  will  be  able  to  utilize  it  to  the  further  advantage 
of  the  Filipino  people.  It  is  the  hope  of  a  great  many  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  that  it  will  attract  thereto  many  of  the  people  who  are  at 
present  being  induced  to  leave  the  islands  for  Hawaii  to  ootain  employ- 
ment on  similar  estates  in  those  islands. 

Briefly,  the  Phihppine  government  by  this  act  of  its  legislature 
practically  placed  itself  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  approxi-: 
mately  200,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  in  the  position  of  a  private 
owner  who  desired  to  sell. 

This  land  was  xmoceupied.  In  quantity  it  was  inconsiderable 
compared  to  land  in  private  ownership  and  practically  negligible  as 
compared  to  the  public  domain. 

In  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  action  taken  there  is  the  presumption 
which  attaches  to  the  passage  of  three  acts — one  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  two  of  the  Philippine  Legislature — to  the  formal 
official  opinions  of  the  solicitor  general  of  the  PhiUppine  Islands  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the 
very  able  attorney  of  the  investor. 

The  question  of  ownership  of  agricultural  land  by  a  corporation  is 
in  no  way  involved.    The  sale  was  to  an  individual. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  R.  Edwards, 
Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army, 

Chief  €f  Bureau, 

Hon.  M.  E.  Olmsted, 

Chairman  Committee  on  In^uLar  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 


Corregpondense  between,  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  and  the  governor  general  of  the 

Philippine  Islands. 

CknrespondeThce  "between  the  Bureau  of  insular  Affairs  and  the  Governor 

General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Wab  Department, 
BtJREAXT  OP  Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  December  6,  1909. 

Mt  Dear  Governor:  I  inclose  herewith,  for  your  information, 
copy  of  a  dispatch  received  by  the  Associated  Press,  and  furnished 
to  tne  bureau  by  one  of  its  representatives,  reporting  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro. 
Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Frank  McIntyre, 

Major,  Eighth  Infantry,  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 

Governor  General  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  /. 

Oe299--F  L— FT  20—11 ^11 
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[Copy  of  diflpatoh,  as  Btotad—lnolosiire.} 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Madrid,  December  6. 

£.  L.  Poole,  of  Habana,  Cuba,  to-day  closed  a  deal  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  friars'  estate  of  5,000  acres  in  the  idand  of 
Mindoro.  The  purchase  price  was  $357,000.  The  tract  will  be  used  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  BugBii  and  it  is  understood  that  the  buyer  represented  the  HavemeyerB.  The 
eroperty  is  a  part  of  the  friar  estate  which  was  bougnt  from  a  Catholic  Church  by  the 
United  State?. 

Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Executive  Bubeau, 
Manila,  January  11,  1910. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commu- 
nication of  the  6th  ultimo,  to  the  Grovernor  General,  inclosing  copv 
of  a  dispatch  received  by  the  Associated  Press,  relative  to  the  safe 
of  the  San  Jose  estate  in  Mindoro,  and  beg  to  advise  you  that  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  General. 
V  ery  respectfully, 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Carpenter, 

EzeciUive  Secretary. 

To  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D,  C. 
A  true  copy. 

Thomas  Cary  Welch, 

Acting  Execuiive  Secretary, 


Portion  of  cablegram  from  Gen.  C.  R.  Edwards,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  to  Gov.  Gen.  Forbes,  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Forbes,  Manila: 


[Cablegram  received.] 

Washington,  December  7,  1909. 


International  Banking  Corporation  anxious  for  business  sugar 
companv  purchasing  San  Jose  estate.  In  so  much  as  capital  to  be 
invested  is  American  capital,  I  hope  they  will  use  American  banking 
facihties. 

Edwabds. 

Manila,  December  8,  1909, 

A  true -copy. 

Thomas  Cary  Welch, 

Acting  Executive  Secretary. 
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Letter  of  J,  Montgomery  Strong  to  L.  J.  Van  Schaicky  Governor ,  Prov^ 
ince  of  MindorOf  introducing  Messrs.  E.  L.  Poole  and  P.  A.  Prentiss, 
dated  September  7, 1909. 

The  Little  Falls  National  Bank, 

Litde  Fattsy  N.  J,,  September  7,  1909. 
Capt.  L.  J.  Van  Schaick, 

Governor,  Province  of  Mindoro, 

Odtapany  Mindoro,  P.  I. 

My  Dear  Governor:  This  will  introduce  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  and  Mr. 
P.  A.  Prentiss,  who  are  going  out  to  the  Philippines,  representing  the 
same  interests  that  I  md.  If  it  is  possible  to  accjuire  a  sufficient 
amount  of  suitable  land,  a  modem  su^ar  factory  is  contemplated. 
Nearly  all  the  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  pubUc  land,  and  the 
land  laws  are  so  framed  that  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  amount  of 
public  land  for  a  sugar  plantation  is  impossible.  The  friar  lands  are 
restricted  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  no  intention,  of  breaking  any 
of  the  land  laws,  even  if  permitted  to  do  so,  because  we  are  afraid  of 
serious  future  troubles  and  complications.  This  matter  of  the  land 
laws  has  been  gone  into  very  carefully  and  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  more  than  2,500  acres  can  be  acauired  is  by  the  purchase  of 
privately  owned  land.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  thinj^  for 
the  island  of  Mindoro  to  have  a  modem  sugar  factory  there.  If  the 
starting  of  a  sugar  plantation  is  possible  by  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
necessaiT.  it  is  proposed  to  do  everything  we  can  toward  the  civihza- 
tion  of  the  '^Mangyans."  This  is  not  a  purely  philanthropic  idea,  but 
is  mainly  a  business  proposition.  If  tne  Mangyan  can  oe  civilized, 
induced  to  work,  well  paid,  and  properly  treated,  there  wiU  be  a  good 
supply  of  labor  for  the  plantation  to  draw  on.  I  mention  all  this 
because  I  know  you  have  at  heart  the  development  of  Mindoro.  If 
this  matter  is  given  publicity,  it  mav  result  in  the  whole  thing  falling 
through,  so  for  the  present  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  it  as  quiet 
as  possible.  If  you  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  these  gentlemen,  in 
regard  to  giving  them  any  information,  it  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

I  am  sending  out  a  little  remembrance  of  our  tnp  on  the  PoliMo, 
which  I  trust  you  will  accept  with  my  best  wishes  and  the  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  keep  **one  eye"  on  the  Gapt.  Franklin. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mis.  Van  Schaick  and  yourself  and  with  many 
appreciations  of  your  many  kindnesses  to  me  while  at  Calapan,  beUeve 
me. 

Sincerely,  yours,  J.  Montgomery  Strong. 


Statement  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Martin  relative  to  the  cost  of  producing 

sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  notice  that  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
PhiHppines,  January,  1906,  pages  1116  and  1186  (S.  Doc.  No.  277, 
59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  the  figures  on  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
the  Philippines  are  given.  They  are  from  seven  planters  on  the 
island  of  Negros^  one  of  them  bein^  Seflor  Juan  Araneta,  reputed  to 
be  the  best  agriculturist  in  the  islands,  one  from  Seflor  E.  R.  de 
Luzuriaga,  a  relative  of  Commissioner  Luzuriaga,  and  from  five 
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other  planters  of  more  or  less  note.    These  figures  show  a  cost  of 

?roduction  of  69.4  cents^  62.18  cents,  74.3  cents,  70.7  cents.  82  cents, 
4.3  cents,  and  89.2  cents,  per  100  pounds.  I  see  by  tne  MaTiila 
Times  that  Phihppine  government  has  had  an  expert  named  Walker 
down  on  the  island  of  Negros  loolmg  into  the  sugar  industry  for  a 
year  or  more,  and  that  as  a  result  Walker  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject.  I  imderstand  that  as  a  result  of  his  investigations.  Walker 
reports  an  even  lower  average  cost  of  production  than  was  reported 
by  these  planters  several  years  ago.  • 
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